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The  Sufferings  of  Bekiarelli,   The  Greek. 

By  Nicholas  G.   Bekiarelli. 

( Translated  from  the  Greek  by  £.   L.    Mauoussos,  of  the  Eastern   Telegraph   Co.,  At  hens.) 

Below  we  commence  as  curious  a  narrative  as  ever  saw  light  in  our  pages.  Written  originally  in  modern  Greek  and 
translated  solely  and  exclusively  for  The  Wide  World,  it  has  been  read  and  corrected  in  minor  details  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ne  ifeld,  who  knows  personally  most  of  the  characters,  having  been  brought  into  daily  contact  with  them  during  his 
own  imprisonment  "In  the  Khalifa's  Clutches."  To  the  intelligent  and  observant  reader  the  narrative  is  indeed  an 
amazing,  and  certainly  unintentional,  revelation  of  personal  character.  .More  we  need  not  say  here;  merely  concluding 
this  foreword  with  a  promise  to  our  readers  that  this  personal  record  of  sixteen  years'  suffering  among  the  Dervishes  will 
afford  them  thrilling  reading;  queer  and  quaint  glimpses  of  savage  Oriental  life;  and  more  than  a  little  piquant 
amusement.  Communications  intended  for  M.  Bekiarelli  (whose  case  is  as  well  known  to  King  George  as  that  of  Neufeld, 
Slatin,  and  Ohrwalder  over  here)  should  be  addressed  c/o  E.  Manoussos,  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Athens. 
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DECLARK 

with  all  gravity 
that  I  am  the 
most  sorely 
tried  of  all  the 
victims  of  Mahdism  ;  for, 
having  a  certain  duty 
towards  the  Egyptian 
Government  from  the 
first  day  I  arrived  in  the 
country,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the 
Government  bears  a 
serious  amount  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  terrible 
misfortunes  which  befell 
me  and  are  recorded  in 
this  my  story.  I  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  pro- 
visions for  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  Soudan,  in- 
cluding the  provinces  and 
forts  of  Kassala,  Gira, 
Sinait,  Amiteb,  Khedaref, 
Kalabat,  etc.,  and  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  thanking  all  my 
compatriots  who  at  the 
time  of  Mahdi  Mohamet's 
insurrection  did  their  best 
— in  so  far  as  the  cruelty 
of  our  common  tyrants 
allowed — to  comfort  me 
and  afford  me  the  means 
of  persevering  in  patience 
to  the  end  of  our  frightful 
captivity. 

I  will  not  weary  British 
readers  with  an  account 
of  the  uprise  of  Mahdism, 
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for  this  part  of  their  own 
national  history  is  too 
well  known.  You  all 
know  that  the  movement 
spread  like  flames  right 
and  left,  fanned  by  re- 
ligious fanaticism,  so  that 
in  a  few  months'  time 
the  Egyptian  mis-govern- 
ment had  completely  died 
cut,  only  to  be  succeeded 
by  Nubian  cruelty  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Mahdi. 
This  insurrection,  so 
much  resembling  that  of 
Arabi,  would  not,  I  feel 
convinced,  have  made  the 
least  progress  had  it  not 
been  accelerated  by  the 
abominable  behaviour  of 
the  Egyptian  functionaries 
and  army ;  and  if,  more- 
over, the  urgent  requests 
of  Gordon  and  Stewart 
for  immediate  action  had 
oeen  complied  with. 

As  it  was,  Mahdism 
found  the  oppressed  tribes 
like  wax  in  its  hands,  and 
in  a  few  months  it  had 
spread  itself  from  Kor- 
dofan  and  the  south-west 
of  the  Soudan — Fashoda, 
Fogya,  Tagaladar,  and 
Nouba-dar — to  the  east 
as  far  as  Khedaref,  Gala- 
bat,  and  Kassala ;  and 
from  Sinhit  to  Souakim 
and  north  of  Abou- 
Hamad.  Money  was 
scarce   at   this   time,  and 
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.-iii  MAN    DIGN'A. 


The  Mudir  himself,  together  with  three  other 
ninent    officials    ol    Kassala,   was    promptly 
ordei    ol    Osman     Digna,*    the 
isible  reason  given  being  that   the)   would 
pt  the  Mahdist  doctrines  and  refused  to 
I  lu    real  reason,  however,  was  that 
Osman     feared 
they    might    tell 
tales    to    the 
Mahdi    about 
his     alternate 
dallyings   first 
with  the   British 
and    then    with 
the  Mahdists  as 
either     side 
seemed  likely  to 
prevail.     The 
famous     old 
Emir   had    also 
intended,    for 
the  same  reason, 
to  kill  Awad-el- 
M  ard  i,     the 
Mudir's  chief 
secretary  —  of 
w  h  o  m     more 
anon — but   that 
astute  gentle- 
man eluded  him 
by  flying  to  the 
M ahdi    just 
before  the  exe- 
cution.      After- 
wards A  wad  was 
reinstated,  at 
first  as  secretary 
to  the  Adminis- 
tration, in  which 
capacity  he  was 
used    by   Osman   to  arrange  his   Beit-el-Mal  or 
Treasury  affairs  ;  then  as  clerk  to  Hassein-wad-e- 
Sahra,  the  Chief  Judge;   and  also  as  clerk  to 
Ahmed  I  edil,  who  was  in  command  of  part  of 
Osman's  troops. 

:  -me  of  the  foreigners  in  Kassala  got  warning 
in  time  to  cross  over  the  Abyssinian  frontier. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  settled  down 
in  the  town  found  it  difficult  to  flee,  leaving 
families,  properties,  and  fortunes  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Dervishes  ;  and  so  they  stayed, 
among  the  number  being  my  unfortunate  self. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Baggara  leaders  to 
make  their  clerks  —  and  especially  the  old 
employes  of  the  Egyptian  Government — act  as 
their  tools,  doing  all  the  dirty  work  of  extorting 

.  : :  '     lipperiest  and 
most   adroit  of  all    thi    D  Emii  now  run,   and  he   is  in 

captivity  at  last. 
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money.  Then,  when  they  were  sure  no  more 
money  was  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  unfortunate 
victims,  the  Baggara  would  intervene  and  pose 
as  beneficent  protectors  of  the  oppressed. 

A  wad-el  Mardi  was  speedily  made  to  act  as 
an  inquisitor,  and  set  to  work  extorting  money 
from  all  those  whom  he  had  known  to  po- 
property  under  the  old  regime.  He  said  that 
he  was  acting  under  instructions  received  direct 
from  the  Khalifa  ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  act  as  he  did  all  through 
my  dreadful  sufferings. 

Galabat,  Gyra,  Amadeb,  Sinhit,  Doka,  Tomat, 
Felik— all  were  taken  one  after  the  other  and 
devastated  by  the  Mahdists.  At  last,  Khar- 
toum's turn  came.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
refuges  of  the  Europeans,  as  it  was  never  even 
for  one  moment  supposed  that  Gordon  would 
be  left  helpless  by  his  Government.  But  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  the  British  Government  did  not 
think  the  danger  very  imminent,  and  so  at  length, 
after  a  long  struggle  and  siege,  Khartoum  fell 
and  with  it  Gordon  himself  in 
slaughter  that  ensued. 

The  Greek   and    German    Consuls    (the   only 
ones  remaining)  were  also  killed.     The  English 
and     French     Consuls    were     massacred    with 
;     wart"s  party  in  the  Bayuda 
desert. 

At  the  time  when  Khedaref 
was  taken  I  escaped  death 
by  remaining  hidden  in  on<- 
of  my  cellars,  secretly  fed  by 
my  maid-servant  Hawa  for  a 
considerable  period  ;  but  at 
last,  in  18S4,  I  was  formally 
arrested  and  all  my  posses- 
sions confiscated.  I  was 
brought  before  a  high  official 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
I  Igyptian  employ  —  another 
one  of  the  Mahdist's  tools — 
and  was  compelled  to  change 
my  faith  then  and  there  if  I 
wished  to  save  my  life.  1 
was  ordered  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  Mahdi  and  his  religion, 
and  they  dictated  to  me  the 
following  oath  :  "  I  swear 
before  the  Almighty  Allah 
and  his  Prophet  that  I  and 
my  wife  and  children  :  my 
slaves,  male  and  female  ;  my 
cattle,  and  all  my  fortune 
and  property,  movable  and 
immovable,  belong  to  the 
Mahdi,  and  that  in  future  I 
will  share  with  him  religion 
and  countrv.'' 
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As  you  see.  few  words,  but  comprehensive. 
After  the  oath  was  duly  pronounced  and  I  had 
with  due  solemnity  sworn  on  the  Koran  fidelity 
to  the  Mahdi,  in  the  presence  of  my  family  and 
some  of  my  slaves,  I  was  told  to  change  my 
name.  Nicholas  Bekiarelli  did  not  seem  to 
sound  euphoniously  in  Dervish  ears,  so  it  was 
altered  to  Abdullah  on  the  spot.  I  was 
next  given  to  understand  that  I  should  be 
allowed  eight  days  in  which  to  conform 
with  the  Mahdi's  law.  Among  other  things 
I  had  to  institute  a  harem  by  taking  six 
more  wives,  in  order  the  better  to  augment  the 
"glorious  race  of  Mahdists."  What  could  I 
do  ?  It  is  not  well  to  meet  with  the  Evil  One, 
but  when  you  do.  you  can  only  cross  yourself. 
However,  the  issue  of  wives,  at  this  stage  of 
Mahdism,  was  looked  upon  as  a  high  honour, 
and  showed  that  the  Dervishes  for  some  reason 
wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  me. 

Presently  I  got  to  know  that  at  least  one 
among  the  new  slaves  allotted  to  me,  Khalef  by 
name,  was  a  traitor,  specially  imported  into  my 
household  to  report  everything  I  said  and  did 
to  the  Mahdists.  Therefore,  when  I  arrived 
home  next  day,  I  called  all  my  servants  around 
me  and  told  them  about  their  new  religion — 
their  new  country  and  their 
duties  towards  Mahdi  and  his 
followers.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  astonished  ga/.e  and  the 
tearful  eyes  that  met  me — 
especially  in  the  case  of  some 
Abyssinian  Christian  girls 
whom  I  had  with  me  and 
whom  I  told  they  would  be 
obliged  to  change  their  re- 
ligion if  they  wished  to  save 
their  lives  and  mine. 

'"  Are     we     really     to 

believe   in  el  Mahdi,  ya 

Khauhigia     (sir),"     they 

asked,    as     if    doubting 

A»~?  my  word. 

"  Yes,     you 
jj^  must  all  believe- 

in  Mahdia  now  ; 
I  have  sworn 
faith  to  hi  m 
myself,"  I  an- 
swered. "But 
you,  Khalef— 
you  may  go ; 
you  are  free — 
Teslim  .'  (good- 
bye)." 

l'No,yaA7/,i- 
iva^ia,  I  will  re- 

SF.KVE   YOU,'    ANSWERED    KHALEF,    THROWING  '.         , 
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me  m  sight,  and  wen    constantlj    pestering  me 

One   da)    the   demand   would   he 

hundred    crowns  for  the  Beit-el-Mal;   and 

the  next,  one  hundred  crowns  as  a  contribution 

towards  the  purchasi  oi  some  Emir's  horse. 

I  thought  at  first  that  1  must  have  made  the 
1  u I  mistake  ol  allowing  the  I  Vrvishcs  to  see 
that  I  po  d  wealth,  as  otherwise,  after  the  fall 

ol  the  town,  they  would  have  imagined  that  all 
my  valuables  had  been  impounded  by  the  Beit- 
el  Mai.  But  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me  that 
the  traitorous  Khalef  had  no  doubt  informed 
'.hem  thai   I  had  money  hidden  away. 

In  this  extremity  I  had  only  one  consolation: 
that  the  Dervishes  contented  themselves  with 
askiftg  for  money,  inst  ad  ol  taking  it  by  forcei 
So  far,  then,  1  was  on  comparatively  good  terms 
with  the  villains. 

I  gave  and  paid  until  1  thought  1  would  pay 
no  more.  Then  they  started  a  system  of  fines. 
The  first  day  I  was  fined  for  speaking  too 
loudly  ;  the  next  for  accidentally  spitting  in  front 
ol  a  Dervish  ;  yet  another  thumping  line  was 
exacted  on  the  ground  that  I  had  not  behaved 
properly  towards  some  slaves  ;  and  so  on,  and 
so  on  Once  I  objected  to  paying  a  very  heavy 
Wm:  for  not  getting  down  off  my  horse  whilst 
of  the  Emirs  was  looking  at  me.  On  that 
occasion  I  had  my  hands  tied  together  over 
my  head,  and  was  suspended  thus  from  a  tree 
until  I  consented  to  pay. 

I  buses,  by  i he  way,  were  only  allowed  to  high 
officials  and  the  Baggara  cavalry,  so  that  the 
M-ahdists  no  doubt  thought  that  my  daring  to 
one  was  a  piece  of  effrontery.  but  I 
afterwards  learned  that  the  very  fact  of  my 
possessing  one  argued  that  I   must  be  on  fairly 

id  terms  with  my  tyrants. 

I  now  began  to  look  forward  with  much 
anxiety  to  the  time  when  all  my  money  would 
have  been  given  over  to  the  Mahdists,  and  I 
would  have  no  more  left  to  pay  either  fines  or 
subscriptions.  1  grew  desperate.  The  idea 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  might  go  and 
seek  the  Khalifa  himself,  fall  at  his  feet,  and  beg 
for  mercy  and  permission  to  go  away  out  of  the 
country  with  what  little  remained  to  me.  But 
I  was  never  given  an  opportunity  to  do  this,  for 
by  constantly  extracting  these  sums  from  me 
my  tormentors  simply  wanted  to  know  how 
much  was  left. 

One  day,  exactly  two  years  after  the  Mahdists' 
occupation,  Awad  el-Mardi,  now  grown  an  im- 
portant man,  came  from  Omdurman  with  one  of 
his  secretaries,  Awad  Mahmud  Souleiman.  He 
undertook  this  journey  in  order  to  escape  from 
his  enemy,  Osman  Digna.  Mardi,  formerly  a 
chief  clerk  and  secretary  in  the  Egyptian  ser- 
vice,  was   now   holding    the    important    post  of 
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retary-General   of  the   provinces  of  Kassala 

and  the  Eastern  Soudan  —  this  in  return  for 
services  he  had  rendered  the  Mahdi's  army  at 
the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Immediately  he 
arrived  he  sent  word  round  saying  he  wanted  to 
see  me. 

"  Ya  Khawagia"  he  said,  when  I  presented 
myself  at  his  house,  "  now  that  I  am  here,  you 
need  have  no  fear.  They  have  told  me  all  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  you,  but  now 
you  may  rest  quite  tranquil.  Have  we  not 
been  friends  for  ten  years  in  Kassala,  and  have 
I  not  received  countless  kindnesses  from  you 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  which  I  mean  to 
return  to  you  new  that  I  am  in  power  ?  I  know 
you  to  be  an  honest  merchant,  knowing  how  to 
make  money  and  how  to  keep  it.  I  know  you 
for  a  thoroughly  kind-hearted  man,  and  I  want 
to  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

I  confess  I  was  both  puzzled  and  alarmed  to 
hear  Awad-el-Mardi  speak  like  this  to  me,  recol- 
lecting vividly  how  fatally  he  had  dealt  with  my 
poor  slave,  Hawa.  Immediately  I  guessed  the 
meaning  of  the  man's  words. 

Not  once  did  I  show,  however,  that  I  knew 
all  about  his  doings,  and  I  controlled  both  my 
tongue  and  my  eyes,  so  that  they  might  not 
betray  that  I  knew  everything — even  the  cruel 
death  he  had  inflicted  upon  my  servant  Hawa 
for  not  betraying  the  hiding-place 
of  my  money.  Not  one  syllable 
did  I  utter,  but  waited  listening 
and  salaaming  very  low — waiting 
for  further  developments. 

For  some  little  time,  however. 
he  went  on  in  a  complimentary 
vein,  but  I  noticed  with  growing 
terror  that  he  often  hinted  at 
my  being  a  prosperous  merchant, 
and  that  not  only  did  I  know 
how  to  gain  but  also  how  to 
keep  my  money. 

When  I  left  Mardi's  presence 
I  was  sure  that  an  effort  would 
soon  be  made  to  deprive  me  of 
the  bulk  of  what  remained  to 
me.  And,  indeed,  I  was  at  my 
wits'  end  to  know  what  was 
best  to  be  done. 

Next  day  (August  6,  1886) 
Mardi  sent  word  again,  tell- 
ing me  that  he  wanted  to 
see  me  at  his  house.  I 
went  at  once,  so  as  not 
to  keep  him  waiting,  and 
saluted  as  I  entered  a  long, 
narrow  hall,  where  the  ex- 
clerk  was  conversing  with 
the      Emir,     or      Mavor    of 


Khedaref.  I  stood  waiting  humbly  there  for 
about  half  an  hour,  but  Mardi  continued  to 
ignore  my  presence.  Evidently  his  manner 
towards  me  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change  since  the  previous  day. 

When  he  had  finished  his  conversation  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  abruptly  :  "  Go  with 
the  Emir  to  your  house  ;  he  will  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

I  saluted  again,  bowing  low,  and  followed  the 
Emir.  Together  we  went  to  my  house,  and 
were  there  joined  by  Mardi's  secretary,  Soulei- 
man,  and  the  Emir's  two  secretaries,  who  had 
preceded  us  by  a  few  minutes.  Outside  in 
the  courtyard  I  saw  the  Amin-Beit-el-Mal,  or 
treasurer  of  the  Mudir,  Yioussef-el-Thaer  by 
name,  at  the  head  of  about  fifteen  Dervishes 
armed  with  whips.  Among  them  I  noticed 
Khalef,  my  former  servant.*  At  once  I  under- 
stood what  it  all  meant  ;  the  final  coup  was  now 
to  be  played. 

'■  What  does  all  this  mean?  "  I  asked,  turning 
to  the  Emir. 

"  I  think  they  want  money,"  he  answered, 
smiling  satanically. 

••  Where  is  Awad  Mardi  ?  "  I  asked  again. 

"The  Awads  (secretaries)  are  all  here;   but 

Note  by  Mr.  Charles  Neufeld:  It  was  most  likely  Khalef 
who  gave  information  about  M.  Kekiarelli's  hidden  money. 
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could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  consciousness 
faded  right  away. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses  1  found  myself 
in  the  same  pla<  e,  and  thi  Den  ishes  ready  to 
continue  theii  dreadful  work. 

"Money!  Give  us  money,  you  dog,"  cried 
Souleiman. 

■•  1  have  no  money,"  1  said. 

"Then  beat  him;  beat  the  unfaithful  dog 
who  does  not  love  Mahdia  !  " 

They  commenced  again,  the  inexorable  crea- 
tures. I  had  hoped  1  would  succeed  in 
rincing  them  that  I  really  had  no  money  by 
persisting  in  my  denial  after  the  first  scourging. 
Now,  however,  I  found  I  was  mistaken,  for  they 
evidently  meant  to  beat  me  until  I  died.  Soon 
my  body  was  covered  with  blood,  and,  indeed, 
my  condition  was  such  that  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion would  inflict  unnecessary  pain  upon  the 
reader.  1  could  bear  the  martyrdom  no  longer, 
so  I  stopped  them. 

"Souleiman,"  1  said,  fei  bly,  "all  the  money 
that  remains  to  me  is  hidden  under  the  threshold 
ol  my  bedroom  door.  Take  it,  and  for  God's 
sake  let  me  return  to  my  country." 

At  that  moment  Mardi  came  upon  the  scene. 
lb  went  straight  up  to  the  treasurer,  whom  he 
asked  it  1  had  confessed  anything.  Upon  being 
told  what  had  transpired  they  went  back  to  the 
place  1  had  indicated  and  there  found  the  first 
and  smallest  part  of  my  money— my  treasure, 
which  I  had  slowly  and  patiently  accumulated 
for  years,  in  that  deadly  climate,  under  a  burn- 
in.;  sun,  and  cut  off  from  my  'beloved  country 
and  all  who  were  dear  to  me.  They  took  the 
ley  and  weighed  it  with  my  own  scales.  All 
this  time  I  was  guarded  carefully  and  not 
allowed  to  talk  either  to  my  own  people  or  put 
on.  When  Mardi  returned  from  the 
adjoining  room  I  called  to  him. 

"Awad,"  I  said,  "is  this  the  way  you  keep 
your  promises?  for  God's  sake  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  in  the  Mahdi's  name  order  them 
ive  me  alone." 

"Ah!  you  Christian  dog — nousrang  (un- 
believer),  you  rightly  deserve  it  all.  Teat  him, 
scourge  him,"  he  yelled  to  the  soldiers.  He 
was  evidently  getting  crazed  at  the  sight  of  my 
silver,  although  very  little  of  it  would  go  into 
his  pockets. 

"He  has  plenty  more,"  he  shrieked,  "he 
must  give  up  everything."  Yes,  he  was  doing 
his  work  well. 

I  thought  it  was  all  over.  This  time  I  was 
stretched  on  the  floor  with  my  back  upwards, 
and  the  whipping  began  afresh  with  the  terrible 
hippopotamus-hide  scourges.  I  he  pain  was 
really  beyond  human  endurance.  It  felt  as 
though  I  was  being  burned  through  and  through 
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with  red-hot  irons.  The  heavy  strips  of  hippo- 
potamus hide  fell  whistling  on  my  poor  hark. 
and  I  was  almost  out  of  my  mind  with  what  I 
suffered.  Every  time  I  heard  that  infernal 
whistling  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  soon  I  seemed 
to  feel  the  pain  right  in  the  very  depths  of  my 
heart  and  soul.  Being  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  cruel,  barharous  torture,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  tell  the  devils  where  I  had  hidden 
another  lump  of  my  silver  money,  twice  as  big 
as  the  first  one.  This  time  I  indicated  my 
writing-desk.  The  treasure  was  soon  ferreted 
out,  weighed  as  before,  and  then  placed  in 
Mardi's  charge. 

But  the  sight  of  this  second  find,  instead  of 
making  things  better  for  me,  actually  made  them 
worse,  and  my  heart  grew  sick  with  apprehension. 
''  They  will  go  on,"  I  thought,  "  torturing  me  until 
I  give  up  everything  I  have  bit  by  bit,  and  then 
they  will  torture  me  to  death  for  more."  The 
diabolical  Mardi,*  whose  instincts  of  cruelty 
were  now  completely  roused,  instead  of  getting 
calmer  grew  wilder  and  more  frantic.  He 
seemed  to  resemble  a  tiger  which,  having  once 
tasted  human  flesh,  goes  almost  mad  ever  after- 
wards at  the  smell  of  human  blood.  One  could 
not   but   think  that  the  French   proverb,   "  En 

M.  I'ekiarelli  is  evidentls'  unaware  that  Awad  -  el  -  Mardi 
had  no  alternative  save  to  torture  him  to  extract  his  money.  Mr. 
Neufeld,  who  knows  Awad  well,  assures  us  thai  the  latter  was  in 
this  as  in  many  similar  case^  the  unwilling  tool  of  the  Mahdists. 
His  own  position,  if  not  his  life,  depended  up"n  the  sun  ess  with 
which  he  acted  as  cat's-paw  for  the  avaricious  Mahdists.  But  our 
tn  well  understand  that,  under  the  circumstances,  M. 
irelli  was  unable  to  distinguish.  And  this,  of  course,  applies 
tn  all  similar  strictures. 

V., I.  v.     2. 


mangeant  vient  Vappetii" 
was  specially  made  with 
regard  to  Mardi  and  my 
money. 

"  Wod-el-kelb  !  "  (son 
of  a  dog)  he  cried,  rolling 
his  black  and  white  eyes 
and  looking  like  a  maniac. 
"We  will  soon  see  whether 
he  will  give  up  everything 
or  not." 

For  a  moment  I  was 
left  alone,  Mardi  having 
gone  out  of  the  court- 
vard.  1  was  told  to  sit 
down  on  the  floor 
cross  -  legged,  and  was 
guarded  by  four  or  five 
soldiers. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mardi 
returned,  accompanied  by 
a  servant  bearing  a  small 
roll  of  cords.  I  was 
wondering  feebly  what 
they  would  do  to  me  next, 
but  was  not  left  time  to 
guess.  Mardi  gave  an  order,  and  then  at  once 
I  understood  that  I  was  to  be  put  to  one  of 
the  most  terrible  tortures  known  in  the  Soudan. 
First  of  all,  I  had  my  feet  tied  together  and 
fastened  rather  loosely  to  the  ground  with  a 
piece  of  cord.  Then  my  hands  were  securely 
tied  together,  and  a  cord  passed  between  them. 
This  done,  the  upper  cord  was  made  fast  to 
the  ceiling  and  I  was  hauled  up  by  the  whole 
company  of  soldiers.  Of  course,  I  could  only 
be  lifted  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
then  the  strain  was  so  great  that  I  heard  a 
crack,  and  actually  feared  that  my  arms 
would  be  torn  out  from  my  body.  I  was 
suffering  untold  agonies  during  this  rack-like 
strain,  but  I  controlled  myself  as  yet.  Then 
Mardi  ordered  the  soldiers  to  pull  harder  and 
harder.  The  blood  seemed  to  rush  to  my  eyes 
and  mouth.  I  tried  to  scream,  but  found  I  could 
not.  The  blood  began  to  drop  from  my  eyes 
and  ears,  but,  far  from  being  relieved,  I  felt 
choked  with  it.  One  minute  more  and  I  feel 
sure  I  should  have  expired.  As  it  was,  being 
unable  either  to  call  or  to  move  my  hands,  I 
simply  made  a  spasmodic  movement  so  as  to 
make  them  understand  I  wanted  to  speak. 
They  understood — the  devils  !— and  relaxing  the 
strain  I  was  permitted  to  crash  heavily  on  the 
ground.  I  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sciousness, and  then  I  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  told  them  of  the 
third  sum  of  money  which  I  had  buried.  I 
had  nut' this  third  lot  of  treasure  in  such  a  place 
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"But,  Kafer  moukhalef  (Godless  traitor), 
why    do    you    hide     Mahdi's    treasures    in    the 

th?" 

1  was  half  mad  with  anger  and  pain.  1 
could  scarcely  understand  what  was  ,,aid  to  me, 
•and  i  did  not  know  what  1  said  myself.  Seeing 
the  remains  of  my  small  fortune  ruthlessly 
stolen  from  me  the  money  that  I  had  earned 
with  many,  many  years  of  hard  work,  living  far, 
far  away  from  my  parents  and  my  country,  out 
in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and  in  a  wild, 
uncivilized  land,  among  a  fanatical,  cruel,  bar- 
barous,  and  bloodthirsty  people — I  could  not 
restrain  myself  any  more,  and  f  most  unwisely 
imed  out  a  passionate  protest. 

"  The  Mahdi's  treasure  !  '  I  repeated.  "No, 
you  lie  !  It  is  not  the  Mahdi's  treasure— it  is 
mine.  It  was  I  who  worked  for  it;  it  was  I 
who  suffered  :  it  is  1  who  am  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  money,  and  not  the  Mahdi." 

>■  mely  had  I  uttered  the  last  word  when 
Mardi,  seizing  a  block  of  wood,  brought  it 
down  with  all    his   force  upon  my  bleeding  and 
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who 
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id  :  now  leave 


disfigured  face.  Bear  in  mind  my  condition  of 
>  at  that  moment,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  contemptible 
villain.  I  fell  back  on  my  bed,  bleeding  and 
stunned  by  the  blow,  and  when  I  regained  con- 
sciousness later  on,  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  my  own  people.     All  my  teeth  were  broken. 
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Mardi  had  left  the  house,  and  I  tried  to  console 
myself  for  my  injuries  with  the  thought  that  he 
would  not  return — at  least,  for  some  time  —and 
by  then  I  might  at  least  be  able  to  get  a  chance 
of  escape.  But,  alas  !  as  I  was  destined  soon 
to  find  out,  I  was  again  bitterly  mistaken. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mardi  sent  round 
word  saying  that  I  was  to  go  and  see  him  at 
once.  Of  course,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
obey  ;  so  I  dressed  myself  in  the  best  way  I 
could,  and  with  great  pain  made  my  way  to  the 
tyrant's  house,  supported  by  two  of  my  servants. 
If  to-day,  humble  man  though  I  be,  I  presented 
myself  at  the  throne  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  I  feel  sure  I  could  not  be  received  in  a 
more  haughty  manner  than  I  was  that  day  by 
Mardi— Mardi  to  whom  I  had  been  so  kind 
in  the  old  days. 

There  was  no  ceremony  about  him  at  this 
interview. 

"  Eook  here,"  said  he,  on  seeing  me,  "  we 
must  finish  this  business  once  and  for  all.  You 
are  the  richest  khawagia  (merchant)  here.  Give 
me  all  your  money  ;  Mahdieh  is  in  great  need 
of  it.  What  you  gave  us  yesterday  was  not  all  ; 
you  only  gave  us  what  you  had  intended  to  lend 
to  the  Kouphars  (Mahdi's  enemies).  A  man 
who  sends  to  his  relations  in  three  years  what 
you  sent  must  have  much  more  in  hand.  Si  i 
just  hand  over  everything,  before  we  begin 
yesterday's  work  over  again.' 

"  You  can  do  whatever  you  like,"'  I  replied, 
bowing  humbly  ;  "  you  hold  a  small  and  weak 
bird  in  your  hands,  and  can  either  kill  it  or  let 
it  live.     But  I  have  no  more  money." 

This  method  of  talking,  by  the  way,  is  very 
musical  in  the  beautiful  native  language — full  of 
passionate  expression  and  suffering,  and  often 
used  with  success  towards  despots.  I  hoped 
that  it  might  have  the  desired  effect  upon 
Mardi,  but  it  had  not. 

"  Put  the  n&ksrang (unbeliever)  to  the  balakon? 
he  said  to  the  men  who  had  been  waiting  ;  "he 
does  not  seem  to  understand  what  I  say." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Awad,"  I  said,  "  rescind 
your  order.  I  have  no  more  money,  and  have 
already  suffered  more  than  I  can  stand.  I  can 
endure  no  more — indeed  I  cannot." 

"  You  lie,  you  Greek  dog  :  you  have  money, 
I   am   certain   you  have.      Did   it    not   all    pass 


through  my  hands  when  we  were   both   together 
at  Kassala  ?  " 

"  But  I  sent  nearly  everything  home  to  my 
people,  and  you  took  the  rest  yourself.' 

"  You  lie,  moukhalef ;  put  the  nousrang  to 
the  balakon"  repeated  Mardi,  hotly. 

As  soon  as  these  unfortunate  words  had 
passed  my  lips  I  realized  I  had  made  a  frightful 
blunder.  Uttered,  as  they  were,  in  the  presence 
of  Mahdists,  they  put  Awad  in  a  most  danger- 
ous position,  and  laid  him  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  not  having  given  up  all  he  had  screwed  out 
of  me,  and  the  liability  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  myself.  I  knew  now  that  I 
must  expect  no  mercy  from  him,  for  he  would 
be  compelled  to  wring  every  penny  out  of  me  in 
order  to  clear  himself. 

Now,  the  balakon  is  a  kind  of  mechanical 
apparatus,  by  which  the  transport  of  negro 
slaves  in  the  interior  is  facilitated,  and  possible 
escape  en  route  avoided.  It  consists  of 
two  long,  flat  wooden  boards  sliding  on  each 
other,  with  a  row  of  corresponding  oblong 
holes  in  them.  The  slaves,  on  being  bought, 
are  made  to  pass  their  heads  through  these 
holes,  and  then  the  two  boards  slide  slightly 
together,  so  as  to  shut  the  holes  as  tightly  as 
possible  on  the  necks  of  the  poor  wretches. 
The  boards  are  then  fastened  together  or  locked 
to  one  another,  and  the  slaves  made  to  march 
in  a  row.  And  the  dreaded  hippopotamus-hide 
whip  is  perpetually  whistling  on  the  tired  and 
sun-scorched  bodies  of  the  unhappy  creatures, 
its  lash  at  times  bearing  away  whole  strips  of 
flesh  with  it. 

A  balakon  was  fetched,  and  then  two  Der- 
vishes took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  compelled 
me  to  lie  down  on  my  back.  Next,  each  of  my 
feet  was  placed  in  a  hole  about  three  or  four 
feet  apart,  after  which  the  balakon  was  properly 
fastened  and  raised  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  had,  of  course,  often  heard  about 
this  rather  common  kind  of  torture,  but  never 
until  that  day  had  I  imagined  in  my  wildest 
dreams  that  it  was  so  horribly  cruel  and 
inhuman.  There  was  I,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  with  my  feet  uppermost.  In  a  minute 
all  my  blood  seemed  to  concentrate  in  my 
head,  until  I  thought  it  must  burst.  But 
this  was  a  mere  preliminary. 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  Strange  Holy    Week  Festivities  in  Mexico. 

w  \..ii  .  kv,  tn    Ciun.\n  Juarez. 

with   the  life  and  colour  of  a  passionate  but  deeply  religious 

gineer,  has  resided  in  Mexico  for  years,  and  knows  his  subject 

to   realize   the   gorgeous  ceremonies,   the  crash  of  the 

Radish    Festival;   also  the  mechanical  weeping  Virgin; 

icultant  burning  and  bursting   of  the  money-stuffed  effigies 

the  traitor  Judas. 
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From  a  Photo, 


services  to  speak 

bration  resolves  itself  into  a  mere 
Minic  excursion  along  the  canal. 
I,i  you  will  see  the  selling  of  all 
sorts  of  queer  Indian 
dulces  and  sweetmeats, 
enormous  radishes,  and 
thousands  of  many-hued 
poppies;  also  much 
gambling,  roulette- play- 
ing, and  feasting;  and 
finally,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  day's 
fiestas,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  Indian  music 
and  dancing,  which  is 
participated  in  by  the 
boisterous  Indian  youths 
and  poppy- crowned 
Indian  girls. 

Although  this  feast- 
day  is  known  as  the  "  Paseo  de  las  Flores,"  you 
will  see  few  flowers  about.  There  are  only  the 
poppies,  of  which  every  shade  is  represented, 
and  enormous  red  and  while  radishes,  cut  and 
curled  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  which  the  Indian 
women  carry  in  their  hands  and   wear  in   their 
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hair  and  garments.  Baskets  full  of  these  radishes 
are  scattered  about  in  the  booths  of  holiday 
makers.  They  fill  the  boats  of  the  picnicking 
party,  too,  and  even  bob  about  gaily  on  the 
waters  of  the  canal  itself.  It  is  said  that  this 
poppy  and  radish  fiesta  is  a  purely  Indian  one, 
being  one  of  the  few  existing  relics  of  old  Aztec 
days. 

Next  in  the  line  of  Holy  Week  celebrations 
comes  Palm  Sunday,  which  is  a  Church  day,  and 
religiously  celebrated  by  all  classes  in  Mexico. 
Early  in  the  morning  thousands  of  people  are 
seen,  all  carrying  palm  branches,  and  making 
their  way  in  great  groups  and  throngs  toward 
the  cathedral,   in    which   the   "  Blessing   of  the 


Just  in  front  of  you  stands  a  richly-attired 
Mexican  lady,  in  silken  mantilla  and  black  satin 
garments,  carrying  her  costly  ivory  prayer-books 
in  one  hand,  while  the  other  holds  aloft  a  palm 
branch,  just  like  that  held  by  an  old  woman  at 
her  side — a  mere  bedraggled  old  beggar  woman, 
in  cotton  skirt  and  cheap  rebozo.  Yet  the  poor 
woman's  face  wears  the  same  rapt  expression, 
and  her  responses  and  prayers  are  equally  as 
fervid  as  those  of  the  rich  lady  near  her.  Just 
behind  the  old  woman  is  a  tattered  and 
sandalled  cargador,  who  is  provided  with  two 
palm  branches  ;  while  a  couple  of  ragged  news- 
boys, with  very  unusual  solemnity  and  piety- 
depicted  on  their  sharp  brown  faces,  grasp  their 
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Palms  "  is  to  be  held.  Unfortunately  the  photo- 
graphing of  this  and  similar  ceremonies  is  con- 
trary to  Mexican  law.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  are  represented  in  the  multitude 
which  you  will  find  thronging  the  aisles  and 
floors  of  the  great  cathedral.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  mere  onlooker  to  find  standing- 
room  from  which  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

From  the  back  of  the  church  you  might  well 
believe  yourself  in  a  palm  forest,  for  thousands 
of  palm  branches  sway  and  wave  far  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  who  are  holding  them  that 
they  may  be  blessed  by  the  priests.  A  regular 
mass,  with  its  attendant  fine  organ  music,  is 
going  on  all  the  while,  but  the  non-Catholic  will 
find  the  bearers  of  the  palms  more  interesting  to 
watch  than  any  of  the  services.  For  here  are 
gathered  the  rich  and  poor,  as  well  as  the  lame, 
blind,  and  halt  —men,  women,  and  even  small 
children. 


batch  of  newspapers  in  one  hand  and  their 
cheap  palms  in  the  other.  There  are  men  of 
the  upper,  middle,  and  working  classes,  each 
with  his  palm  branch.  More  ladies  of  the  elite 
of  Mexican  society;  women  of  the  criada  or 
servant  class  ;  market  women,  with  small  brown 
babies  strapped  to  their  backs,  yet  holding 
triumphantly  aloft  palm  branches  to  be  blessed  : 
also  sombreroed  and  blanketed  Indians,  both 
men  and  women  carrying  their  workaday 
burdens,  and  yet  none  of  them  without  the 
inevitable  branch  which  is  now  to  be  blessed, 
and  afterwards  placed  above  the  window  or  door 
of  their  poor  adobe  huts,  to  keep  away  evil  and 
accidents.  For  that  matter,  even  the  stone 
palaces  and  marble-fronted  houses  of  Mexico's 
richest  people  will  bear  the  same  emblem  during 
this  entire  year — a  withered  brown  palm  leaf — 
that  has  been  blessed  by  the  priest,  during  that 
holy  time  of  "  Semana  Santa." 
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pen  before  Holy  Thursday,  after  which  time 
no  church  hell  will  ring  in  Mexico  until  the 
morning  ol  the  Saturday  of  Glory.  Meanwhile, 
their  clamour  will  he  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
constant  hall-maddening  whirring  sound  of  the 
menu  has,  millions  of  which  are  made  and  sold 
m  Mexico  during  Holy  Week.  Some  of  these 
toys  are  really  extremely  artistic,  and  many  of 
them  beautiful  and  exquisitely  carved  and 
manufactured. 

The  richest  and  costliest  metrachas  are  carved 
from    ivory   and     manufactured  into    numerous 

odd  and  quaint  de- 
signs. They  are  all 
made  of  grooved 
sticks,  on  which  the 
toy  itself  is  so  placed 
that  upon  whirling 
the  palo,  or  handle, 
a  grating,  whirring 
sound  is  made.  For 
countless  years  and 
generations  these 
curious  articles  have 
been  manufactured 
for  Holy  Week  use  ; 
huge  metrachas  even 
being  placed  in  the 
church  domes  and 
whirled  around  at 
the  time  when  the 
bells  are  usually  rung 
for  services. 

After  the  early 
Mass  of  Holy  Thurs- 
day, you  will  hear 
them  on  all  sides. 
They  grate  out  from  the  many  church  towers  : 
children  are  twirling  them  as  they  play  ;  little 
street- Arabs  carry  and  offer  them  for  sale;  and 
in  the  markets  and  Zocalo  booths  and  stalls  are 
laden  with  metrachas  of  all  shapes,  designs,  and 
prices.  Two  cents  will  buy  you  a  cheap  one 
of  wood,  and  Indian  made,  yet  it  whirrs  as 
loudly  and  maddeningly  as  does  the  exceedingly 
pretty  ivory  one,  shaped  like  a  guitar.  There 
are  other  metrachas,  ornamented  with  stuffed 
figures,  some  in  the  shape  of  a  water-carrier, 
with  his  huge  pottery  jars.  Or  a  woman  with 
a  basket  of  tortillas  on  her  back,  a  peon  with 
his  load  of  charcoal,  or  even  a  gaily-dressed, 
gold  laced,  and  handerilleraed  bull-fighter.  No 
matter  whether  you  be  a.  foreigner  or  not,  you 
must  perforce  visit  the  Zocalo  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day and  invest  in  metrachas,  that  being  the 
invariable  custom  in  Mexico.  No  person  must 
be  without  one  or  more  of  these  toys  during 
"  Semana  Santa." 

Following   the    first    Mass   of   Holy   Thursday 
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comes  the  very  unique  ceremony,  always  held 
in  the  cathedral,  of  washing  the  feet  of  twelve 
beggars.  This  takes  place  with  great  pomp  at 
midday,  when  twelve  of  the  most  ragged  and 
indigent  of  Mexico's  beggars  (which  is  saying  a 
great  deal)  are  collected  and  brought  to  the 
cathedral.  There  they  are  placed  on  an 
elevated  platform  and  bowls  of  holy  water  are 
brought  in  by  acolytes.  Then,  witnessed  by  a 
great  and  enthusiastic  concourse  of  the  faithful, 
the  priests  of  highest  rank  proceed  to  lave  the 
feet  of  these  humble  folk  in  commemoration 
of  Our  Lord's  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciples 
on  the  night  of  the  Last  Supper. 

Naturally,  all  the  shops,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, etc.,  are  closed  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 
the  entire  clay  is  spent  by  everyone  in  hearing 


blessings  for  so  doing  !      But  you   must  on   no 
account  visit  fewer  than  seven  :  great,  oth 
will  be  your  subsequent  punishment  ! 

Selfish  people  will  make  it  a  rule  to  select 
seven  churches  as  close  together  as  possible — 
that  is  to  say,  they  begin  with  the  church 
nearest  their  place  of  residence,  and  so  make 
their  way  to  the  cathedral,  and  so  on,  until  a 
tour  has  been  made  of  the  requisite  seven. 

The  Church  of  "Santa  Brigida,"  the  "St. 
George's "  of  Mexico,  you  will  find  very 
exquisitely  decorated  in  white  and  gold,  with 
thousands  of  expensive  white-and-gold  candles 
gleaming  from  its  beautiful  altar.  Soft,  low 
music  is  being  played  in  the  great  choir,  and 
the  entire  floor  of  the  church  is  covered  with 
the  kneeling  forms  of  both  the  elite  of  Mexican 
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the  different  Masses,  preparing  for  the  Passion 
Play  and  other  solemn  services  of  the  morrow  ; 
also  in  attending  the  special  services  in  the 
cathedral,  and  making  a  general  round  of  all 
the  churches  on  the  evening  and  night  of  Holy 
Thursday.  This  last  is  an  imperative  duty,  if 
you  would  wish  to  be  blessed  during  the 
following  year. 

At  an  early  hour  the  hundreds  of  churches 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  are  all  brilliantly  lit  up, 
and  special  services  are  held,  with  alternating 
music  by  the  choirs,  professional  singers,  and 
pianists.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  the 
entire  population  of  this  gay  city,  who  are 
making  the  rounds  of  their  "seven  churches" 
or  more.  The  greater  the  number  of  churches 
you  visit  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  your 


society  (for  this  is  the  fashionable  church  of 
the  capital)  and  the  coarsely -clad  figures  of 
peon  men  and  women  ;  cargadores  and  servants 
—all  devoutly  praying  before  the  many  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  lesser  saints,  which 
line  the  walls  and  niches  of  the  gorgeous  building. 
From  Santa  Brigida  one  invariably  proceeds 
to  "  La  Profesa,"  the  fine  old  Jesuit  Church 
of  the  Leaning  Tower.  Here  the  services  are 
perhaps  even  more  elaborate  and  the  crowd 
greater.  You  can  barely  make  your  way  through 
the  crush  of  people,  both  coming  and  going. 
Here,  too,  the  decorations  are  even  more 
elaborate  than  at  Santa  Brigida,  and,  at  the  back 
of  the  church,  exquisite  piano  music  is  alternat- 
ing with,  the  lovely  vocal  efforts  of  certain  famed 
members  of  the  Italian  Opera  Company. 
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spectators  alike  make  their  way  to  one  of  the 
all-night  French  restaurants,  where  either  arj 
elaborate  supper  or  moderate  refreshments  are 
next  in  ord<  i  Here  you  will  find  an  enormous 
crowd  of  people  chattering  and  laughing  at  the 
various  round  tables,  and  partaking,  as  their 
s  may  dictate,  of  oysters  and  tabasco,  ices, 
and  rum  punches  :  or  even  hot  chocolate  and 
coffee. 

All  are  making  merry  and  rejoicing,  for  to- 
morrow will  be  the  "  Sorrowful  Day,"  during 
which  no  one  must  rejoice.  On  all  sides  you 
will  hear  allusions  to  the  "  Passion  Play  "  which 
is  to  be  given  at  Coyoacan,  Tacuba,  and  at 
Ixtalapa,  on  the  Viga.  This  extraordinary 
function  is  purely  an  Indian  affair,  of  which  the 
Church  is  said  not  to  approve.     But  as  a   cere- 
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monial  show  it  is  great,  and  so  nearly  every 
person  supping  in  the  restaurants  "Concordia," 
"  Doree,"  "  Paris,"  or  "  Iturbide  "  announces  his 
or  her  intention  of  going  out  to  view  the  play 
on  the  morrow. 

The  sun  of  Good  Friday  morning  rises  over 
a  mourning  city,  whose  people  are  clothed  in 
black  garments,  and  whose  temples  are  silent 
and  draped  throughout  in  violet  and  black. 
Hundreds  of  silently  praying  people  go  early  to 
the  churches,  where  solemn  and  very  impressive 

dees  are  held  at  an  early  hour,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  '•.Sorrowful  Day." 
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In  the  cathedral  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
attended  by  several  deacons  of  honour,  officiates 
at  special  ceremonies,  which  begin  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  great  crucifix.  It  is  then 
placed  on  a  huge  velvet  and  gold  cushion, 
and  all  the  attendant  clergy,  one  after  another, 
reverently  bow  the  knee  and  kiss  its  feet. 
Afterwards  there  is  chanted  the  "  Mass  of  the 
Pre-Sanctified,"  during  which  the  Passion  of 
Christ    is    sung    by    the    clergy.      When    that 


ever  sacred  feeling  he  possesses  are  furnishing 
forth  food  and  amusement  to  the  reporter  and 
photographer.  To  him  that  blood-stained, 
thorn-crowned  Image  which  is  carried  at  the 
head  of  the  Passion  procession  represents 
Christ  Himself.  And  as  to  the  Indian  garbed 
as  a  Roman  soldier,  Centurion,  what  not,  he  is 
for  the  moment  no  longer  a  nineteenth-century 
Indian  of  Mexico,  but  one  of  those  who, 
nineteen    hundred   years   ago,    assisted   at   the 
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passage  is  reached  which  describes  the  death 
of  the  Redeemer  a  silence  falls  over  the  great 
sanctuary.  Every  voice  is  hushed,  and  not  a 
whisper  is  heard.  Not  even  a  breath  seems  to 
be  drawn  as  clergy  and  congregation  kneel  in 
silent  prayer  during  many  minutes. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  three-fourths 
of  the  people  of  Mexico  City  are  out  in  the 
suburban  towns  of  Coyoacan  and  Tacuba  and 
along  the  Viga  Canal,  watching  the  "  Passion 
Play."  Early  in  the  morning  tram-cars,  suburban 
and  special  trains  had  hauled  out,  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  people  wishing  to  view  one  of  the 
most  weird  and  grotesque  Passion  performances 
that  the  world  can  present.  Many  go  to  see 
the  play  with  real  reverence  of  mind;  more  out 
of  pure  curiosity.  Others,  again,  are  armed 
with  cameras  and  note-books,  which,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  they  are  not  allowed  to  use,  for  your 
Indian  does  not  like  to  feel  that  he  and  what- 

Vol.  v.- 3. 


Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour.  This  makes  him 
aggressive,  and  so  it  is  best  for  foreigners  to 
respect  his  feelings  ;  otherwise,  there  may  be 
unpleasant  results. 

Requiring  in  itself  many  pages  and  much 
special  description,  the  "  Passion  Play  "  cannot 
here  be  touched  upon  in  full.  One  may  briefly 
describe  it,  however,  as  the  most  grotesquely 
terrible  and  pathetic  representation  imaginable  ! 
Always  given  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Mexico — many  of  whose  priests  altogether  dis- 
countenance and  disapprove  of  it — there  is  in 
their  "  Passion  Play "  a  mixture  of  Catholic 
sentiment,  georgeous  barbarousness,  and  withal 
terrible  grotesqueness  that  makes  the  more  civi- 
lized and  Christianized  spectator  shudder  and 
groan  inwardly  as  he  watches  one  scene  after 
another,  each  crudely,  weirdly,  and  yet  power- 
fully imitating  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  the 
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amount  of  water  to  the  eyes  of  the  figure,  and 
this  water  actually  trickles  down  from  them  pre- 
cisely  as  real  tears  would  do  !  Upon  applying 
another  lever  to  the  same  pump  the  arm  and 
.hand  of  the  Virgin  can  be  so  raised  so  as  to 
wipe  away  the  tears — and  all  in  the  most  human 
manner  possible  !  By  such  ingenious  con- 
trivances is  the  devotion  of  the  poor  peons, 
Indians,  and  others  of  low  intelligence  excited. 

It  is,  take  it  all  in  all,  a  great  relief  when  the 
day  and  night  of  Good  Friday  in  Mexico  are 
and  gone,  and  the  bright  sunshiny  morning 
of  Saturday  comes — the  "Saturday  of  Glory." 
For  now  the  gloominess  and  dreary  scenes  of 
Friday  are  done  with,  and  thenceforward  there 
will  be  only  scenes  of  rejoicing  and  gaiety. 

The  services  in  all  the  churches  are  very 
long,  beginning  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  never  terminating  before  eleven  or  twelve. 
Meanwhile,  the  Zocalo  and  plazas  are  thronged 
with  people  selling,  buying,  and  carrying  about 
huge  figures  and  effigies  of  the  traitor  Judas. 
These  are  made  of  pasteboard,  and  stuffed  with 
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I   and   sorrowful,   down    whose    face 
\nd  real  (cars  are  streaming  ! 
This  is  a  somewhat  astonishing  and  appalling 
'-,   even   to  a   foreigner  well   versed   in    the 
miraculous  and  mysterious  sights  of  the  Catholic 
Church  :  and  only  by  inquiring   from 

the  sacristan   (with   certain    tipping)    can    one 
'  ry,  and  be  allowed  to  look  at  the 
inner  working  which   produces  the  tears  of  La 
Vlrgen  :      '  '•«!   in  the  great  wall  at  the 

back  of  the  statue  is  a  sort  of  pump  arrange- 
ment, so  managed  as  to  bring  a  certain  required 


fire  -  crackers  and  other  explosives.  These 
images  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  degrees  of 
diabolical  ugliness,  ranging  in  height  from  one's 
finger  to  6ft.  and  more.  The  faces  of  the 
ies  are  always  horrible,  and  as  sinister  as 
human  art  can  make  them;  and  it  is  very 
amusing  to  watch  the  ferocity  with  which  they 
are  handled  by  the  devout  and  indignant 
Indians,  by  whom  they  are  battered  and  banged 
about  as  though  really  representing,  in  the  body 
itself,  that  greatest  of  all  traitors,  Judas. 

Meanwhile— for  the  Judases  are  not  exploded 
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before  ten  or  eleven  o'clock — all  the  churches 
are  again  crowded  with  people,  watching  the 
"  lighting  of  the  New  Fire  "  and  the  great 
"  Gloria  "  of  Holy  Saturday. 

The  first  ceremony  observed  is  that  of  light- 
ing the  new  fire.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
services  none  of  the  lamps  or  candles  in  the 
church  are  lit ;  there  is  gloom  throughout. 
Later,  a  light  is  struck  with  a  flint  and  piece  of 
steel,  and  then  communicated  to  tinder.  This 
tinder  in  turn  is  used  to  light  a  brazero  full  of 
charcoal,  and  when  the  latter  has  been  blown 
into  a  brilliant  blaze,  a  wax  taper  is  lit  at  it. 
From  this  taper  is  then  lighted  all  the  candles 
and  lamps  in  the  church,  which  are  to  be  kept 
burning  continually,  night  and  day,  until  the 
succeeding  "  New  Fire "  of  the  next  Saturday 
of  Glory. 

After  this  ceremony  follow  the  blessing  of 
the  Paschal  candle  ;  the  chanting  of  the  twelve 
prophecies  ;  the  blessing  of  the  baptismal  font  ; 
and  then  the  great  Mass  or  "  Gloria,"  for  which 
the  archbishop,  deacons,  and  priests  put  on 
their  most  brilliant  and  superb  vestments  of 
brocade  and  gold. 

When  all  is -in  readiness  one  of  the  priests 
intones  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  The  violet 
drapery  that  conceals  the  great  altar  is  swept 
back,  and  the  altar  itself  is  disclosed,  gorgeous 
with  many  lights,  flowers,  and  white  and  gold 
ornaments.  At  the  same  moment  the  thrilling 
crash  of  trumpet,  cymbals,  and  drum  is  heard 
from  the  choir,  and  all  the  city  bells,  silent 
since  the  Mass  of  Holy  Thursday,  now  break 
forth  into  loud  and  rejoicing  clamour. 

So  ends  the  Church  service  of  Holy  Saturday ; 
for  after  the  "  Gloria"  only  ordinary  Masses  are 
said,  such  as  are  held  every  day  in  Mexico. 
Hut  the  "Gloria"  of  the  Cathedral  is  more  than 
worth  seeing,  being,  as  it  is,  a  very  grand 
spectacular  scene,  with  the  great  crowds  of 
people  that  watch  it  :  the  magnificent  music 
from  choir,  with  drums,  cymbals,  and  trumpets  ; 
and  the  dramatic  removal  of  sad-coloured 
draperies  suddenly  revealing  the  white  and  gold 
of  the  Paschal  season. 

Afterwards  the  bells  ring  loudly,  in  clamour- 
ing peals  and  chimes,  for  a  seemingly  endless 
time,  rockets  and  fire-crackers  are  exploded 
from  the  house-tops,  and  then  come  the  loud 
banging  and  triumphant  yelling  which  mark  the 
exploding  of  the  Judas-images  in  the  streets. 

Suspended  across  the  narrow  "  calles  "  of  San 


Francisco,  Plateros,  Independencia  —  for  that 
matter,  nearly  all  the  streets  of  Mexico — are 
dozens  of  these  huge  scapegoat  effigies,  swinging 
and  twirling  high  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
who  all,  with  one  accord,  let  fly  missiles  and 
any  amount  of  Indian  and  Spanish  vituperation 
at  the  traitor's  representation,  calling  down 
scorn  and  reproaches  upon  his  pasteboard  head, 
and  shrieking  joyfully  when,  a  connecting  fuse 
being  lighted,  poor  Judas  goes  off  with  a  crash 
and  bang,  and  the  various  parts  of  his  anatomy 
are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

At  the  time  of  "  the  bursting  of  Judas  "  the 
streets  of  Mexico  City  present  a  scene  of  general 
confusion,  animation,  and  rejoicing  which  almost 
equals  that  of  the  night  of  September  15th. 
For  everybody  is  out,  and  assisting  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Betrayer — Mexican,  peon, 
Indian,  and  Gringo,  on  foot,  in  carriages,  hired 
coaches,  and  on  horseback.  Down  many  of  the 
streets  it  is  impossible  to  pass,  so  great  is  the 
confusion  and  blocking.  For  several  hours 
pandemonium  reigns,  and  you  are  lucky  if  you 
have  an  upper  window  or  a  roof  from  which  to 
watch  the  excited  populace,  as  they  vindictively 
fill  their  different  Judases  full  of  fire-crackers, 
swing  them  up  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  and  fire  them 
off  with  loud  bangs  and  howls  of  joy  and 
revenge. 

Sometimes  facetious  members  of  the 
"  Jockey  "  and  "  American  "  clubs  load  up  poor 
Judas  with  a  mixture  of  copper  centavos  and 
fire  crackers.  Naturally,  when  the  latter  go  off, 
with  corresponding  destruction  of  Judas's  body, 
hundreds  of  copper  cents  jingle  to  the  ground, 
and  then  great  is  the  rush  and  scramble  of  the 
small  peon  and  street-Arab,  as  well  as  the 
amusement  of  the  club  members,  who  watch 
in  safety  from  afar. 

With  the  next  day,  Easter  Sunday,  Holy 
Week  in  Mexico  is  at  an  end.  For  the 
festivities  and  Church  services  of  this  Sunday 
are  much  the  same  as  in  any  other  Christian 
land,  and  people  turn  out  in  swarms,  clad  in 
new  Easter  garments,  and  rejoicing  that  Lent  is 
•over,  with — "  it  is  so  triste  ! "  On  the  Paseo 
there  is  a  tremendous  promenade  of  carriages 
and  riders.  In  all  the  theatres  something  is 
immediately  put  on  for  the  delectation  of  people 
who  have  fasted  and  mourned  for  forty  days. 
Everyone  begins  to  rejoice  and  make  merry 
again,  for  now  in  very  truth  is  Holy  Week  over 
and  gone ! 
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Our    Johnstown    Honeymoon. 
}\\  Charles  A.  Richwood,  of  Huntington,  West  Va. 

••    is    almost    tempted    to    describe    the    following  narrative    as  the  most  appalling  that  has 
underWa    notice       Merely  a.    a    -human    document"    it    will  well    repay    thoughtful    and 
and  its  details  are  unquestionably  calculated  to  impress  even  the  most  casual  reader. 
to  reproduce  here  the  following  extract  from   Mr.  Richwood  s  letter. 

-rites  were  permanently  stopped  up,  and  gravel, 
clay,  and  mud  used  to  raise  the  embankment 
to  a  height  far  above  that  of  the  original 
structure. 

"  Observant  men,  some  of  them  practical 
engineers,  predicted  a  calamity,  but  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  interfere.  It  is  known  that 
before  the  bursting  of  the  dam  those  in  charge 
of  the  reservoir  foresaw  the  impending  calamity, 

and     tried     to     open    a 
sluice-way   on    one    side 
and   so  lessen   the  pres- 
sure.    In    spite   of  their 
efforts,  however,  the  rising 
water  reached  the  top  of 
the  dam,  and  on  Friday 
afternoon,     shortly     after 
three   o'clock,    the   over- 
flow   began,    causing     a 
break    300ft.    wide.       It 
took  exactly  one  hour  to 
empty  the  vast  reservoir. 
"  Hardly  had  the  warn- 
ing rider  reached  Johns- 
town   Bridge    before  the 
great  black  wave  of  water, 
from   20ft.   to  40ft.  high, 
which   at    ever-increasing 
speed   had  .rolled    down 
the   fourteen  miles   from 
the  reservoir,  flung  itself 
upon   the  doomed    com- 
munity and  almost  swept 
it  out  of  existence.   Then 
followed  a  climax  of  ap- 
palling   ruin  —  a    scene 
which    in    its    agony    of 
death     and     devastation 
has  never  had  its  parallel 
in   this   Republic.     With 
one    great     swoop    over 
3,000  houses  of  brick  and  wood — stores,  hotels, 
dwellings,  factories — all  were  sent  crashing  and 
tumbling  down  the  roaring  torrent. 

"The  seething  mass,  speckled  with  human 
beings,  praying  for  life,  was  hurled  against  the 
great  stone  arches  of  the  bridge.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  flood,  the  crash  of  falling  timber,  and 
the  swirl  of  the  rushing  water  were  heard  the 
cries  of  the  dying,  the  wails  of  the  mangled, 
and  the  agonized  cries  for  help  from  strong  men, 
fainting  women,    and   helpless   children.     The 


ire   Mr.   Richwood 
commences    the    relation 
of  the  terrible  experience 
of  himself  and   his   wife, 
think    it  desirable  to 
in  brief  an  account 
of    that     terrible     catas- 
trophe    which     will     go 
down     to    history    under 
name    of   the    Great 
Johnstown  Flood. 

Jo  n      is     the 

I  am- 
brin  Co.,   Pa.,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  disaster,   May 
1889,    the    Cone- 
maugh  Valley,   in   which 
lated,  had  a  popu- 
lation of    about    30,000. 
The  following  lines  were  written  soon  after  the 
->ter  became  known:    "The  town  lies  in  a 
basin  of  the  mountains,  and  is  girt  about  by 
ms.     On    one    side    flows  the  Conemaugh 
r,  whilst  on  the  other  is  Stony  Creek.      The 
dam  at  th<  ir  of  the  South  Fork  Fishing 

and  Hunting  Club  was  improperly  constructed. 
ginally   built    to   create    a   reservoir    for    a 
;er    to    the     Pennsylvania    Canal,    it    was 
abandoned  when  the  canal  became  useless,  and 
was  then   taken   over  by   the  club.     The  relief 
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force  of  the  flood  was  such  that  it  ground  the 
wreckage  into  a  solid,  compact  mass,  containing 
houses  and  parts  of  houses,  furniture,  waggons, 
cattle,  the  dead  and  the  dying— in  short,  a  mass 


miles,  into  a  vast  charnel-house."  "  The  great 
catapult  of  water,"  says  another  eye-witness  of 
this  stupendous  spectacle,  "  half  a  mile  wide 
and  nearly  40ft.   high,  covered  eighteen  miles 
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so  dense  that  upon  it  rested,  without  sinking, 
the  enormous  weight  of  a  full-sized  locomotive  ! 
And  yet,  hardly  had  the  wreckage  began  to 
accumulate  before  fire  broke  out  beneath  the 
arches  of  the  bridge,  and  stifling  smoke  and 
scorching  flames  rose  above  the  scene  of 
disaster  and  added  terror  upon  terror. 

"  The  total  damage  done  by  the  rainstorm 
during  the  closing  week  of  May  was  estimated 
at  5o,ooo,ooodols.,  the  largest  loss  caused  by 
any  single  calamity  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting the  Chicago  fire.  Up  to  the  present 
3,000  bodies  have  been  buried,  and  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  dead  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley 
is  from  7,000  to  10,000.  The  stories  of  heroism 
and  barbarism  (including  robbing  the  dead)  are 
innumerable." 

Prompt  help  was  forthcoming,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Governor 
Beaver  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of 
clearing  up  the  debris.  He  further  promised 
that  the  State  would  expend  i,ooo,ooodols.  in 
restoring  the  valley  and  rebuilding  the  town  of 
Johnstown.  At  one  time  a  dire  pestilence 
was  threatened,  but  this  new  horror  passed 
away. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  upon  the  magnitude 
of  this  catastrophe,  which  "  transformed  a  rich 
and  prosperous  valley,   for   more   than  twenty 


in  less  than  seven 
minutes."  The  total  of 
contributions,    both 

THE   MOUNTAIN    OF   WATER  ill 

\Pkoto.  those  placed  under  the 

control  of  the  Flood 
Relief  Commission  and  others,  amounted  to 
3,ooo,ooodols. 

Now  give  your  attention  to  our  author,  Mr. 
Charles  Rich  wood  :  — 

Although  that  appalling  catastrophe,  the 
Johnstown  Flood  with  its  attendant  horrors, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  among  its  thousands  of 
sufferers  could  relate  a  more  thrilling  experi- 
ence than  that  which  befell  my  wife  and 
myself,  who  were  among  its  victims. 

We  had  started  late  the  night  before,  the 
30th  of  May,  on  our  wedding  tour,  which  we 
had  anticipated  would  be  of  uninterrupted  bliss; 
but  Providence  had  evidently  ordained  other- 
wise. 

We  entered  the  now  famous  Conemaugh 
Valley  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May, 
which  broke,  like  many  preceding  ones,  with 
heavy  rains  that  had  already  done  incalculable 
damage  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  both 
sides  of  us  rose  the  heavily-wooded  mountains, 
while  in  the  narrow  valley,  and  but  a  few  miles 
distant,  rushed  the  river,  now  swollen  to  an 
enormous  size,  breaking  over  its  banks,  in  many 
places  completely  flooding  the  streets  of  the 
villages  and  carrying  away  many  of  the  homes 
of  the  miners,   who  were  vainly  struggling  to 
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But  of  all  this 
danger  we  v. 
blissfully  uncon- 
scious as  our 
train  pulled  up 
at  the  station — 
although  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of 
un  >s     that 

ved  the 
anxious  faces  of 
the  people,  who 

we:  some    extent    aware   of    the   terrible 

danger  that  menaced  them.  As  I  stepped 
upon  the  platform  of  the  car  I  heard  some 
remarks  about  the  dam,  accompanied  by 
'ing  looks  up  the  valley.  To  all  this,  how- 
.  1  gave  but  little  attention,  being  entirely 
unaware  of  the  existence,  much  less  the 
threate  oximity,  of  such  a  vast  body  of 

water.  Upon  returning  to  my  wife  in  the 
sleeper,  she  immediately  called  my  attention  to 
a  hatless  rider,  mounted  upon  a  large  grey 
horse,  tearing  down  the  valley  as  though  his 
v  life  depended  upon  the  effort.  (Many 
believed  him  to  be  a  lunatic. — Ed.)  The 
man's    face  bespoke   fear,  anguish,  and    terror, 
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while  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he  was  crying,  in  a 

way  that  thrilled  :  "  To  the  hills,  for  God's  sake! 

|,,    mi     HILLS    FOR    YOUR  LIVES.      THE  DAM 

li.\s   BROKE  "' 

Stunned  and  struck  dumb,  overwhelmed  with 
consternation  by  bis  words,  his  appearance,  and 
the  headlong  flight  of  the  people,  which  was 
accompanied  with  terrifying  screams  of  fear  and 
distress,  we  both  involuntarily  turned  our  eyes 
towards  the  head  of  the  valley.  Horror  of 
horrors !  Was  it  real  or  some  terrible  night- 
mare? Not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant, 
accompanied  by  thunderous  roaring  and  crash- 
ing, as  of  all  hell  turned  loose,   we  beheld  a 

seething,  turbu- 
lent wall  of  water, 
whose  crests 
seemed  moun- 
tains high,  filling 
the  entire  valley, 
and  carrying 
everything  be- 
fore it  as  corn- 
stalks before  a 
gale.  Bridges, 
locomo  t  ives, 
entire  trains, 
large  buildings 
— all  were  caught 
in  its  mighty 
grasp  and  thrown 
high  into  the  air, 
then  torn  to 
pieces  as  though 
mere  playthings. 
Rooted  with 
horror  to  the 
spot,  we  stood 
for  the  instant 
spellbound,  our 
bloodless  faces 
turned  towards 
this  terrible 
thing.  This  was 
for  but  a  moment,  however,  for  immediately  I 
beheld  a  resolute  change  come  over  my  wife  :  a 
look  most  pleading,  yet  firm  of  purpose.  Never 
did  I  know  until  that  moment  how  sweet  was 
life,  or  how  much  I  loved  that  charming  girl, 
whose  appealing  look  gave  me  strength  and 
courage  to  save  her  from  this  awful  death.  We 
well  realized  that  escape  by  flight  was  utterly 
impossible,  for  long  ere  we  could  have  gained 
the  platform  the  awful  racing  mountain  of  water 
would  break  over  us,  whose  first  dash  would 
crush  us  lifeless.  Instinctively  we  embraced 
each  other ;  at  the  seemingly  same  instant  the 
stupendous  mass  caught  our  massive  sleeping 
carriage  in  its  grasp,  and  we  felt  ourselves  shoot 
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forward  with  terrific  momentum,  accompanied 
by  deep  crashes  and  total  darkness.  Instantly 
we  were  embedded  in  a  watery  prison,  and  as  I 
now  recall  all  the  incidents  that  followed,  the 
fact  that  we  both  acted  with  such  surprising 
forethought  and  coolness  was  truly  remarkable. 

With  one  hand  I  clasped  my  wife  about  the 
waist,  and  with  the  other  held  on  to  the  window- 
casing  like  grim  death,  vainly  trying  to  resist 
the  terrible  rush  of  water  which  instantly  filled 
the  car.  Through  this  opening  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  force  my  wife,  whom  I 
immediately  followed,  and  we  at  once  found 
ourselves  making  the  most  dizzy  and  fantastic 
evolutions  in  our  struggle  to  the  surface.  Unfor- 
tunately my  wife  had  filled  her  lungs  with  water 
from  the  start,  and  was  struggling  as  only  a 
drowning  person  can.  Quickly  I  placed  her 
back  against  my  side  to  prevent  her  from  im- 
peding my  progress,  which  would  doubly  have 


must  give  up.  Overcome  by  the  exertion,  1 
could  no  longer  retain  my  breath,  and  with  one 
spasmodic  gasp  I  felt  that  all  was  lost.  We 
were  two  mice  in  a  trap  plunged  into  a  pail  of 
water.  The  situation  was  the  same,  though  the 
scale  was  colossal. 

I  cannot  say  whether  I  continued  my 
struggles,  but  distinctly  recollect  that  in  the 
next  fleeting  moments  the  most  remarkable 
panorama  dazzled  my  eyes.  There  was  my 
home  in  boyhood  days  in  all  its  vivid  reality 
and  details,  in  which  I  saw  myself  taking  part 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  commonplace  things 
that  make  the  unity  of  a  loving  home.  After 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  there  appeared  the 
form  of  Edith,  my  beloved  wife,  who  held  for 
me  all  that  was  dearest  on  earth — devotion  in 
its  purest  and  sweetest  form. 

With  this  I  seemed  to  have  awakened  with  a 
start,  to  find  my  precious  burden  and  myself 
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endangered  our  barely  possible  chance  of 
reaching  the  top  of  the  great  watery  wall  that 
had  overwhelmed  us.  Being  a  good  swimmer 
I  vigorously  used  my  free  hand  and  feet  to  the 
best  advantage,  but,  encumbered  as  I  was,  I 
thought  we  would  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

Up,  and  up,  and  up  we  went.     Oh,  God  ! — 
only   to   reach    the   air !      I    prayed.     Alas !    I 


drawn  upon  the  floating  body  of  a  car — perhaps 
our  own  sleeper — now  containing  three  persons, 
two  men  and  one  woman.  Happily  I  had  not 
lost  entire  consciousness,  and  with  some  con- 
siderable effort  freed  my  lungs  of  much  of  the 
water.  Then  at  once  I  gave  attention  to  Edith, 
who  was  lying  apparently  lifeless  at  my  side. 
Her  pulse,  however,  showed  that  life  still  existed, 
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than   ever  for 
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a   large   float   containing   about 
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-.h  would  be  overcome  by  the 
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crushed  and  mangled  limbs,  others  bruised, 
torn,  and  almost  naked — all  in  the  most  deplor- 
able conditio!:  of  mind  and  body 
!1  making  a  brave  fight  for  their  lives  in 
the  swirling  depths  of  the  angry  waters.  For 
that  frail  raft  of  ours,  completely  beyond  the 
control  of  men,  they  waited  in  hope.  The 
curses  of  some  at  one  moment  were  turned  to 


prayers  the  next  ;  while  the  earnest,  screaming 
appeals  of  the  children  over  the  dead  or  dying 
tonus  o(  their  parents  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
hearts  of  all.  Time  or  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  give  even  a  casual  description  of  the 
sorrow  and  pain,  ruin  and  desolation  through 
which  we  were  passing.  On,  and  on,  and  on 
we  were  swept  with  awful  madness,  while  the 
cit)  before  us  was  crumbling  as  a  crazy  house 
before  an  army  of  destroyers. 

We  were  fast  approaching  the  north  bank, 
slowly  but  surely.  Would  we  reach  it?  Now 
directly  in  our  path  lay  an  immense  structure, 
which  proved  to  be  part  of  a  great  steel  manu- 
factory,  containing   tons   upon  tons  of  molten 
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metal,  and  from  whose  cupola  issued  an  awful 
hissing  of  steam,  mingled  with  huge  volumes  of 
water  as  from  the  crater  of  some  volcano. 
Where  but  a  moment  before  hundreds  of  men 
were  busily  engaged  in  working  masses  of  red- 
hot  iron  there  were  now  ruin  and  desolation. 
Here  or  there  a  pitiful  human  form  could  be 
seen  clinging  to  some  projection  ;  others  buoyed 
up  by  some  frail  raft  and  making  a  brave  fight 
for  their  lives  ;  while  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  now  lifeless  bodies,  perhaps   never  to  be 
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found  again.  The  instant  the  irresistible  water 
reached  the  molten  metal  the  terrible  stuff  was 
thrown  forth  amidst  mad,  unquenching  showers 
of  steam,  hissing  and  spurting  as  it  struck  the 
surging  flood. 

Unable  in  any  possible  manner  to  guide  our 
raft,  we  were  being  hurled  directly  into  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  shower,  as  if  Fate  was  indeed 
seeking  a  still  more  cruel  method  of  extermi- 
nating the  existence  we  had  already  fought  for 
so  stoutly.  Soon  the  torture  of  this  molten  rain 
began  to  call  forth  cries  of  agony  from  those 
around  us.  I  quickly  threw  my  coat  over  my 
wife,  and,  snatching  a  pole,  besought  the  men 
to  aid  me  in  holding  our  raft  free  from  the 
projecting  walls  of  the  building,  for  no  possible 
shelter  could  be  gained.  Pain  was  driving  the 
men  to  fury  and  madness,  while  one  of  our 
number  was  already  a  raving  maniac.  Many  of 
the  weaker  castaways,  one  by  one,  dropped  into 
the  dark  current  to  be  for  ever  swept  from  sight. 
Awful  was  the  charge  and  onslaught  we  with- 
stood, and  to  the  credit  of  some  let  it  be  said 


forth,  if,  indeed,  to  death,  then  at  least  a  more 
merciful  one  than  that  we  were  now  withstand- 
ing. Our  hope  perished  in  an  instant,  for  at 
that  moment  there  was  a  terrific  explosion, 
tearing  the  entire  end  out  of  the  building  and 
precipitating  us  all  into  the  water  with  terrific 
force.  Many  thus  received  wounds  from  flying 
missiles,  which,  if  not  at  once  fatal,  at  least  left 
them  helplessly  to  struggle  and  perish  in  the 
racing  waters.  This  unexpected  occurrence  was 
found  to  be  due  to  an  accumulation  of  gas  from 
the  pits,  ignited  by  the  shower  of  molten  iron. 
P'or  a  moment  I  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  Edith, 
and  insufferable  was  the  anguish  I  endured  in 
that  time  !  Then  Fate  again  by  some  strange 
chance  seemed  to  encourage  the  prolonged 
battle  for  life,  for  there,  still  clinging  to  the 
edge  of  our  float,  I  discerned  her  pale  face 
peering  at  me  in  a  most  beseeching  and  pitiful 
manner. 

To  leave  our  present  position,  no  matter  what 
the  result,  was  foremost  in  my  mind,  so  grasping 
her  as  best   I  could  in   my  weak  and  partially 
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that  they  bravely  did  their  part  in  shielding  the 
weaker  ones,  dashing  water  over  them  and 
extinguishing  the  fire  that  was  burning  their 
clothes  and  igniting  our  frail  raft  in  many 
places. 

At  last  we  were  almost  free  from  this  new 
and  appalling  peril,  and  prepared  ourselves  for 
the  one  extreme  effort  that  would  again  send  us 

Vol.  v.-4. 


disabled  condition — for  I  had  received  a  severe 
blow  upon  my  left  arm — we  managed  to  dis- 
lodge a  short  plank,  which  it  was  doubtful 
would  bear  our  united  weight.  The  fact  of  my 
wife  being  able  to  some  extent  to  assist  was 
most  fortunate,  as  our  condition  was  becoming 
more  desperate  than  ever.  The  sharp  pain 
from  my  wound  left  me  all  but  helpless  in  the 
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would  thai  sacrifice  have  been  made  at  any 
moment  if  it  would  increase  the  chance  for  the 
other.  And  yet  it  seemed  now  we  were  about 
to  be  thrown  upon  this  mass  of  burning,  floating 
debris,  acres  upon  acres  in  extent,  to  meet  a 
.still  more  horrible  death  which  it  is  impossible 
onceive.  with  the  screams  and  curses  of 
these  poor  creatures  only  half-drowned  by  the 
terrifying  roar  of  the  thunderous  flood. 

Yet  again  there  was  a  faint  chance.  Perhaps 
we  should  be  able  by  the  aid  of  Providence  to 
enter  the  channel  either  to  the  right  or  left — as, 
in  forming  a  strong  barrier  to  the  water,  the 
great  mass  of  the  bridge  permitted  only  the 
smaller  part  to  pass  through  its  proper  channel. 
The  stronger  or  heavier  current  turned  sharply 
to  the  left,  and  backed  up  through  the  valley 
of  Stony  Creek,  a  small  tributary,  forcing  its 
way  again  into  the  doomed  city  from  the  south. 
Thus  it  formed,  as  it  were,  an  enormous  whirl- 
pool, completely  finishing  the  destruction  which 
'.he  first  onslaught  of  the  mountain  of  water  had 
been  unable  to  accomplish.  To  reach  either 
channel,  therefore,  was  our  only  hope,  and 
slight  indeed  it  was.  But  even  this  chance 
seemed  to  have  been  denied  us,  for  we  were 
headed  directly  toward  the  very  centre  and 
hottest  part  of  this  vast  burning  pile.  The  fire, 
of  course,  had  not  vet  reached  the  water's  edge, 
because  new  masses  of  miscellaneous  materials 
weu;  being  constantly  and  rapidly  added  to  its 
already  enormous  and  overwhelming  mass.  To 
make  the  best  of  circumstances  was  our  only 
alternative,  so  I  hastily  urged  Edith  to  be 
ready  to  reach  a  place  of  comparative  safety. 
I  knew  that  to  delay  leaving  our  present  place 
the  moment  we  struck  would  mean  to  be 
instantly  crushed  by  the  fast-increasing  ruins 
immediately  behind  us.  At  the  same  time  we 
threw  water  on  our  heads  and  shoulders  to 
protect  us  from  the  fierceness  of  the  heat,  which 
was  already  growing  awful  and  would  soon 
become  overwhelming.  Following  my  instruc- 
tions with  the  most  remarkable  calmness,  and 
aided  by  my  feeble  assistance,  my  poor  wife 
landed  in  safety,  but  before  I  was  able  to 
h  her  side  I  found  myself  pinned  down  by 
a  large  timber.  Knowing  how  imminent  was 
my  danger,  and  without  a  moment's  loss,  she 
caught  up  a  heavy  stick  and,  using  it  as  a 
r,  succeeded  by  her  greatest  effort  in  freeing 
me  from  my  imprisonment.  We  were  by  this 
time,  short  as  the  interval  was,  almost  overcome 
by  the  heat  and  stifling  smoke.  The  moments 
were  precious,  so  catching  her  by  the  arm  we 
forced  our  way  forward,  repeatedly  falling, 
stumbling,  and  bruising  ourselves  and  literally 
tearing  our  clothing  from  us. 

We  forced  our  way  to  the  nearest  projection 
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where  the  current  set  back  to  the  city,  knowing 
that  if  we  succeeded  there  still  remained  a  last 
chance,  uncertain  even  though  it  was.  The  heat 
so  far  overcame  Edith  that  I  was  compelled  to 


to  endure  as  the  intense  heat  were  the  heart- 
rending shrieks  of  those  poor  victims  in  that 
living  inferno  behind  us. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  miracle  that  we  made  our 
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half  drag  and  halt  carry  her  the  greater  part  of 
the  way.  Succeeding  at  last  in  gaining  a  point 
where  a  large  tree  projected  into  the  main 
current,  we  anxiously  looked  for  some  floating 
object  that  would  clear  the 
tree  and  yet  come  close 
enough  to  enable  us  to  reach 
it.  For,  slight  as  was  our 
chance  in  the  water,  we  would 
have  courted  death  itself  in 
its  turbulent,  muddy  depths 
in  preference  to  that  raging 
hell  behind  us.  And,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  our  constant  efforts 
to  shield  ourselves  by  dashing 
water  over  our  heads,  we 
could  endure  it  no  longer:  so, 
forcing  loose  a  plank,  which 
all  my  failing  strength  would 
scarcely  enable  me  to  dis- 
lodge, I  begged  Edith  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  save 
herself.  She  followed  my 
advice  as  quickly  as  her 
exhausted  condition  would 
permit,    for    as    great    even 
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launch  in  safety.  Clinging  to  each  other,  with 
our  light  float  between  us,  we  now  heard  our- 
selves being  heartily  cheered  by  words  of 
encouragement  from  those  on  the  bank  who 
had  witnessed  our  desperate 
struggle,  and  as  we  passed 
a  point  some  50ft.  from 
shore  we  saw  one  of  those 
sturdy  fellows,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  plunge  into  the 
water,  and  with  long,  swift 
strokes  succeed  in  reaching 
us.  .  With  untiring  efforts, 
in  which  I  was  unfortu- 
nately too  weak  to  assist, 
our  deliverer  succeeded  in 
drawing  us  safely  to  shore, 
where  willing  hands  tenderly 
cared  for  us. 

Such  an  experience  scars, 
bites  into,  and  marks  a 
man's  life  ;  nor  does  its 
terror  die  away  with  time. 
Such  an  experience  I  have 
never  heard  of,  never  read  of. 
Does  another  exist  ? 
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The    porters    had    gone    home 
to  supper,  and  r,  there- 

fore, had  to  put  the  luggage  up 
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unassisted  ;  while  we— my  hus- 
band and  I,  that  is — got  inside. 
"To   the    Hotel    Elephant," 
was  my  order. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  the  man, 
"  the  hotel  is  quite  full.  The 
porter  told  me  so  just  now." 

"  But  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 
I  thought  ( iraz  was  such  a  quiet 
place,"  I  remarked. 

"  So  it  is  generally,  but  to- 
morrow is  the  yearly  open-air 
Choir  Festival,  and  singers 
from  all  parts  of  Austria  are 
here,  so  that  every  room  in  the 
place  has  been  taken  for  a 
week  past,"  was  his  answer. 

"  Then  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 
I  questioned. 

"  I    can    drive    round    and 
ask,"    he    replied.      And    then 
mounting  his  box  he  did  drive 
round,    apparently    making    in- 
quiries   at    each    little    inn    he 
[Kissed,  but  without  success;  and  even  had  the 
proprietors   been   willing  to  take  us  we  should 
hardly  have  dared  put  our  heads 
inside. 

At  length  I  began  to  lose 
patience  and  stopped  the  cab, 
telling  the  man  we  would  go  no 
farther,  but  would  hire  his  cab 
for  the  night.  I  intended  to 
have  it  driven  to  the  Hotel 
Elephant  and  pass  the  hours 
outside,  where  at  least  we  could 
get  food  and  be  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  landlord  and  his 
family.  To  this  proposition, 
however,  the  driver  swore  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to 
consent  :  he  would  neither  let  his 
cab  nor  should  it  stand  outside 
that  particular  hotel. 

I  must  have  utterly  lost  my 
common  sense,  for  even  now  I 
was  t  suspicious  of  the  man. 
As  w     were  debating  what  to  do 
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the  driver  said,  with  a  certain  air  of  reluctance  : 
"  There  is  one  chance  of  a  lodging,  but  I  have 
not  mentioned  it  before,  because  I  thought  it 
was  not  good  enough  for  you.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  a  small  hotel  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 


Just  as  though  we  were  expected,  a  fierce 
giant  of  a  man  came  out  with  a  lamp  in  his 
hand,  partly  closing  the  door  as  he  did  so.  The 
two  men  spoke  together  for  a  moment  in  a 
dialect    quite  unknown   to    me.     I    impatiently 
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and  he  would,  I  know,  be  able  to  take  you  in 
for  the  night;  and  although  it  is  rather  a  poor 
place,  still  it  would   be   bitter  than   no  lock 
at  all."     To  which  I  said,  "Very  well,  get  there 
as  fast  as  you  can.'' 

1  confess,   however,   that  as  the  time  passed 
and  we  seemed   to  have   left   every  sign  of  life 


asked  if  we  could  have  rooms  for  the  night,  to 
which  the  man  replied,  "Certainly." 

The  box  was  lifted  down  while  we  paid  an 
exorbitant  sum  for  the  cab,  and  then,  almost 
before  we  could  draw  a  breath,  the  man  had 
driven  rapidly  away  into  the  darkness.  Not 
until   man   and    cab    had    disappeared   did   the 
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behind  us,  I  became  suddenly  frightened.  I 
shouted  to  the  man  to  stop,  but  he  paid  no  heed 
except  to  call  back  that  he  should  be  at  the 
place  in  five  minutes — and  even  as  he  spoke  he 
pulled  up  before  a  long,  narrow,  wooden  building 
and  gave  a  peculiar  whistle. 


landlord  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  admit 
us  to  the  building.  At  length,  however,  he 
ordered  two  men,  who  were  hanging  about,  to 
follow  with  the  luggage,  and,  so  saying,  he  threw 
open  the  door  and  bade  us  enter.  What  we 
beheld   might   have   struck   anyone   with   fear, 
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een  armed  nun.     Vet   there 

ply    twi      •       nceless     travellers 

mv  awful-looking  ruffians. 

\\  aight  away  into  a 

hted   with    ill  smelling   oil   lamps 

hani  m  the  ceiling,  and  tallow  randies  on 

ran   down    the   centre, 

n  cidier  side,  each  accom- 

>ur  men  ;  there  did  not  appear  to  be 

:.      1  think  if  there   had  been 

us  we  should,  even  then, 

run  aw 

I:     is  never  been  my  lot  even  in  my  extensive 

.   upon   men  so   filthy,  so   coarse, 

i     ivei     eng;  ged  in  eating,  drinking, 

id  quarrelling  ;   but  as  the  landlord 

I  .entlemen.    I   bring   visitors,"  the 

a    moment    was    absolute.      Then 


not  want  us  frightened  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  glass  door  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  small  room  used  as  a  kitchen. 
Its  furniture  consisted  of  a  table  and  two 
(hairs;  and  the  atmosphere  fairly  reeked  of 
foul  burnt  fat  and  other  horrors.  Although  the 
night  was  sultry,  a  large  fire  was  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  standing  before  it,  frying  and  stewing 
food  for  the  people  in  the  next  room,  was  with- 
out exception  the  wickedest,  vilest-looking  old 
woman  1  ever  saw.  She  had  on  a  very  soiled 
white  cotton  jacket,  cut  low  and  drawn  up  with 
a  string  which  left  the  dark,  wrinkled  arms  and 
neck  bare.  In  addition  to  the  jacket  she  wore 
a  short  brown  ragged  skirt  and  a  black  rag  tied 
round  her  head.      Her  feet  and  legs  were  bare. 

We  sat  down  beside  our  trunk  and  asked  for 
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a  peculiar  whistle,  not  at  all 

:ring  one  ;  whilst  the  sight  of  our  carriage 

rought  out  a  peculiarly  hateful  expression. 

take   in   every  face,  and    I 

in  vain  for  one  man  to  whom  I  could 

have  led    in    case   we    found    ourselves  in 

dan_ 

the  landlord  down  the  room 
some  of  them  leer  ed  murderous; 

ar>d  all  ...      I   said,  as  bravely  as 

I  could,  ''  Guten  abend;    Guten  appetit."     But 
nobody  an  and  when  a  glass  door  at  the 

far  end   of  the   room   shut  us   from   them,    we 
heard  a  boisterous  roar  of  laughter,  which  was 
intly  quelled  by  the  host,  who  evidently  did 


coffee  and  something  to  eat ;  but  the  landlord's 
manner  was  decidedly  insolent. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  he  said — "all  in  good 
time." 

I  think  1  was  a  little  frightened,  but  I  felt  I 
dare  not  give  way.  You  see,  my  husband  was 
a  great  invalid  at  that  time,  and  could  not  help 
me  as  he  would  have  done  in  health. 

The  old  woman  turned  round  as  we  entered, 
with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and  surveyed  us 
with  an  indescribable  look  of  greed  and 
triumph.  I  felt  it  was  of  no  use  appealing  to 
her,  yet  I  did  say,  "  If  you  cannot  give  us 
coffee,  give  us  a  glass  of  water  ;  and  if  you  are 
a  woman,  help  us  and  show  us  to  our  room." 
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SHE   MERELY    LAUGHED    MALICIOUSLY,    AND   TURNED    AWAY 
TO    HER   COOKING." 


She  merely  laughed  maliciously,  and  turned 
away  to  her  cooking. 

At  this  moment  a  thin  slip  of  a  girl  came  in 
for  food  for  the  people  in  the  next  room.  At 
first  I  did  not  think  she  was  a  human  being; 
she  was  more  like  a  wild  animal.  She  was 
probably  about  seventeen.  A  weird  mass  of 
rags  tied  by  a  string  round  her  waist  took  the 
place  of  a  skirt.  Her  thick,  black  hair  fell  over 
her  eyes  and  nearly  to  her  heels  in  one  thick 
tangle,  partly  covering  her  neck  and  arms,  which 
were  bare.  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  she  was 
simply  black.  With  soap  and  water  she  was 
evidently  quite  unacquainted.  Of  course,  her 
legs  and  feet  were  bare. 

Her  entrance  startled  us,  she  was  so  unlike 
any  creature  we  had  ever  seen.  And  yet, 
before  we  left,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  eyes  were  beautiful,  and  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  she  would  have  been  a  magni- 
ficent girl. 

She  evidently  did  not  know  of  our  arrival, 
and  our  presence  appeared  to  fill  her  with 
alarm,  and  even  despair.  She  had  as  little 
knowledge  of  people  like  us  as  we  had  of  those 
in  her  condition.     She  regarded  us  earnestly  for 


a  moment,  and  then  came  and  knelt  before  us, 
and  caressed  my  dress  and  my  hand.  Then, 
seeing  a  diamond  ring  on  my  finger,  she  gave  a 
glance  at  the  old  woman,  and,  seeing  her  busy, 
made  a  rapid  sign  that  I  was  to  take  it  off  and 
hide  it. 

I  had  scarcely  accomplished  this,  much  to 
her  satisfaction,  when  the  old  woman  said, 
"  Get  up  and  take  this  dish  of  meat  to  your 
master."  As  she  was  leaving  the  room  I  said, 
"  Pray  help  us  by  getting  us  some  milk  and 
water  and  bread."  The  look  she  gave  us  was 
unutterably  sorrowful,  as  well  as  frightened,  and 
she  said,  in  almost  a  whisper,  "  Ach  Gott,  I  wish 
I  could.  But  I  can  do  nothing — be  on  your 
guard!"  And  before  I  could  take  in  her 
meaning  she  was  gone. 

Some  little  time  had  passed  when  she  re- 
turned, bearing  in  her  hands  a  tray  covered  with 
a  fine  damask  cloth,  on  which  were  a  piece  of 
black  bread,  two  cups  of  black  coffee,  and  a 
little  water  in  a  jug.  As  she  placed  it  on  the 
greasy  table  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  old 
woman,  and  made  a  sign  by  which  we  distinctly 
understood  we  were  not  to  drink  lite  coffee.  Faint 
as  we  were,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
resist  taking  it,  but  we  felt  there  must  be  some 
powerful  reason  inducing  this  girl  to  warn  us, 
so  we  ate  the  bread  and  drank  the  water,  and 
felt  refreshed  by  it.  Presently,  however,  seeing 
the  old  woman  casting  furtive  glances  towards 
our  cups,  we  made  pretence  of  putting  them  to 
our  lips. 

Again  we  begged  the  old  woman  to  show  us 
to  our  room  ;  to  which  she  answered  that  we 
must  have  patience,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  done 
cooking  she  would  make  our  bed.  At  last  she 
left  the  room  with  a  peculiarly  longing  glance  at 
our  box,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  girl  reappeared, 
put  her  hands  together  as  if  praying,  and  touch- 
ing her  eyes  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  You  must 
not  sleep — must  not,"  and  left  as  rapidly  as  she 
came  in,  without  giving  us  the  opportunity  of 
asking  a  question. 

Fully  three  hours  had  passed  from  the  time 
we  entered  that  den  when  the  man  came  in  to 
say  our  room  was  ready.  To  my  surprise,  he 
opened  a  door  in  the  room  where  we  were 
sitting,  exactly  opposite  the  one  by  which  we 
had  entered,  and  which  was  the  only  barrier 
between  us  and  the  dreadful  people  in  the  long 


room. 


As  the  man  passed  the  table  he  saw  that  we 
had  not  drunk  the  coffee,  and  scowling  at  the 
girl  who  followed,  he  muttered,  "You  black 
imp — this  is  your  doing  !  If  you  interfere  with 
me,  I'll  kill  you  like  a  dog!"  And  then,  turning 
to  me,,  he  said,  "  Did  I  not  make  the  coffee  to 
your  liking,  Gnadige  Frau  ?  " 
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•  \\ ,  1  replied.     "  li  was  not  so  good 

in  t His  part  of  the  country. 

waiting  for  it 

t,  and  should  not 

taken  it." 

I:    was  -i    impossible  to    hear   on 

the  noise  in  the  long 

n.      The  old   woman  us  a    piece  of 

it   3in.  long,  stuck  in  a  bottle 

nd  she  herself  helped 

>ith  our  trunk  with  a  strength  and  power 

tha:  insidering   her   age.     She 

:n  first,  the  man  next,  saying  as  he 

urious  expression :  "Good-night; 

Then  noting  the  girl  who  was  behind 

him  regarding  us  with  honor  and  pity,  he  pushed 

him,  and  with  a  savage  blow  sent 

:rito  the  middle  o(  the  kitchen.      As  we  shut 

the   door   I    heard  the  old  woman  give  a   low. 

nd    mutter    words     1    could    not 

\\  (   had  already  passed  through  a  great 

deal  th;  f  a  terrifying  nature,  but  I  think 

ment  w  limax. 

Our  first  action   v.  •cure  the  door,  for, 

.    there     was     no    key  ; 
neitl  Id   we  obtain  one.      Looking  round, 

saw   a   heavy   table,   and    this  we 
managed  to  di  inst  the  door.     Our  box. 

which  was  weighty  and   large,  we   next  stood  by 
the  if    the    table.       Beyond    this    there 

two  old    chairs    in   the  room  :    these    we 
felt  we  must   keep   to   sit    upon,  at   all    events 
nt.     'if  course,  we  were  quite  aware 
that  all  our  preparations  for  defence  were  useless, 
-      it   landlord   himself  could  have  sent 
_    flying.       but   we   felt   bound    to    do 
mould  simply  have  gone  mad 
had  with   folded  hands.      As    fat- 

were  alone,  and  so  by  the 
light  of  the  tallow  candle  we  began  to  look 
about  ; 

Wi  in  a  rather  large  room,  containing 

only  til     window     near    the    ceiling, 

over   which  a  thick  blind  was    drawn.      There 
»ve    nor    any    means   of    ventilation 
that  we  could  ;  Two  sides  of  the  room 

from  top  to  bottom  with  innumer- 
able ling  and  disguises,  from  a 
monk"s  to  a  1  idently  to  let  out  on 
hire  to  tin  d  thither.  And  they 
tvoury.  There  were  also  a  large 
chest  of  dr  room  and  a  small  iron 
bedstead,  on  which  was  a  sack  of  fresh  straw, 
covered  with  a  pail  rse  linen  sheets 
and  a  dirty  woollen  quilt.  The  floor  was  ! 
of  carpet  and  very  dirty.  There  were  neither 
water,  soap,  nor  towel— no  single  article,  in  fact, 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  think  necessary  even 
among  the  very  poorest. 


Such  was  the  room  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  our  pockets  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  valuable  jewellery  in  our 
trunk,  which  had  been  used  at  some  functions 
in  the  capitals  we  had  passed  through.  Our 
next  step  was  to  sit  down  and  face  our  position. 
First  there  was  the  puzzle  as  to  how  anyone  had 
entered  to  make  the  bed,  for  we  had  searched 
diligently  and  could  find  no  other  door  than 
that  by  which  we  had  entered ;  and  certainly  no 
one  had  passed  through  it  to  our  positive  know- 
ledge. Again,  why  had  the  preparations  taken 
so  long  when  there  was  only  this  miserable  bed 
to  make  ? 

By  this  time  our  candle  was  nearly  burnt  out 
—fortunately  we  had  a  wax  candle  and  some 
matches  in  our  travelling  bag.  These  we  took 
out,  together  with  a  formidable  knife,  which 
always  accompanied  us  on  our  various  journeys. 
And  so,  having  lighted  up,  we  continued  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  surmises  :  What  were  all 
these  suits  of  clothes  used  for?  Were  we  in  a 
thieves'  den  and  hiding-place?  Was  this  one  of 
the  central  haunts  of  criminals? 

One  and  all  of  our  suspicions  were  correct,  as 
we  subsequently  proved.  Still,  there  we  were, 
and  so  far  as  we  could  see  there  was  no  escape 
for  us.  It  was  useless  to  get  frightened,  and 
so,  committing  ourselves  to  God's  keeping,  we 
began  to  think  of  getting  an  hour's  sleep.  The 
bed,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  a  corner  close  to  the 
wall,  and,  seeing  that  some  of  the  dirty  suits  of 
clothes  were  dangling  over  it,  we  moved  it  just 
out  of  their  reach.  Then,  dressed  as  we  were, 
we  lay  down  simply  to  rest,  but  without  any 
thought  of  going  to  sleep,  for  we  were  positive 
that  some  evil  was  intended  us,  though  in  what 
shape  or  at  what  hour  it  would  come  we  could 
not  tell. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  and  with  every 
sense  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  slightest  sound, 
we  lay  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  both  felt  the 
bed  was  moving,  and  in  a  moment  were  out  on 
the  floor.  Surely,  it  must  have  been  our  fancy, 
the  result  of  highly  strained  nerves,  for,  on 
snatching  up  our  candle  to  bring  the  light  to 
bear  on  the  bed,  it  seemed  all  right,  so  far  as 
we  could  see,  nor  could  we  hear  any  noise  of 
machinery. 

Again  we  lay  down,  and  after  a  little  time 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  the  p.ed  BEGAN 

SILENTLY   AMi    RAPIDLY    TO    SINK  !       It  was  with 

difficulty  that  we  reached  the  floor  in  time,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  light  of  our  candle  we 
certainly  could  not  possibly  have  done  so,  and 
should  most  likely  have  found  ourselves  in  the 
cellars  below,  and  never  seen  the  light  of  day 
again.     The  weight  of  our  bodies  off  the  bed,  it 
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slowly  righted  itself,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  anything  wrong. 

Evidently  we  had  put   the  machinery  out  of 


gear 


by 


ing   the    bed    from    its    original 


position.     We   understood    now   the    length   of 

time  required  for  getting  our  room  ready.      It 

was     a     diabolical 

intention,    and  the 

m  a  c  h  i  n  e  r  y      w  a  s 

timed    to   act   just 

as  our  three  inches 

of     tallow      candle 

would  go  out. 


either  of  whom  we  will  let  in.  But  the  second 
person  who  tries  to  come  in  we  will  shoot  or 
stab." 

We  both  felt  now  that,  whatever  happened,  we 
would  fight  for  our  lives  to  the  last.  The  voice 
of  the  old  woman  next  came  through  the  door  : 

"  Then  let  me  in  ;  1  want  clothes 

for   some    of   our    people   going 

away." 

.My    answer   was,    "  I    will  let 

you  in  alone,   and  at    the   least 


THERE    UAS    M'    MISTAKE    ABOl    I     IT — THE    tHi    BEGAN    SILENTLY    ANT)    RAPIDLY   TO    SINK 


Intensely  alarmed,  we  awaited  the  next 
development;  it  came  very  soon.  It  was  exactly 
a  quarter  past  two  by  our  watches,  which  we  had 
remembered  to  wind,  fortunately,  when  we  heard 
someone  stealthily  trying  our  door.  Neither  of 
us  spoke.  We  knew  they  could  not  get  into 
the  room  without  some  little  difficulty,  and  this, 
of  course,  they  were  unprepared  for.  We  heard 
a  whi>pered  consultation,  and  then  the  door  was 
tried  again,  this  time  with  more  decision. 

As  though  I  were  very  drowsy  and  had  just 
awoke,  I  called  out,  "What  is  it?  What  do 
you  want?"  A  man's  voice  answered,  "I  must 
come  in  to  get  something  from  the  chest  of 
drawers  for  travellers." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible."  was  my  reply. 
'This  room  is  ours  till  morning,  and  we  mean 
to  keep  it."  The  man  swore,  and  again  knocked 
and  demanded  admittance  ;  and  as  I  knew  that 
a  couple  of  strong  men  could  easily  demolish 
any  obstacle  we  had  placed  against  the  door, 
we  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  I  answered, 
"  We  are  determined  we  will  not  have  a  man  in 
the  room.     Send  the  old  woman  or  the   girl, 

Vol.  v.-5. 


sign  of  treachery  I  will  run  my  knife  into  you 
as  sure  as  you  are  now  alive." 

We  had  blown  the  candle  out,  but  my  husband 
had  the  matches  in  his  hand  ready  to  strike  on 
the  instant,  and  we  moved  the  table  and  box 
just  far  enough  from  the  door  to  allow  the 
creature  to  enter.  She  brought  a  lighted  candle 
in  with  her,  and  saw  me  standing  by  her  side 
with  the  knife  in  my  hand.  She  shuffled  across 
to  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  removed  some  of 
the  suits  of  clothes  and  opened  some  drawers 
in  a  sort  of  wardrobe  let  into  tL*.  wall,  where 
she  appeared  to  seek  for  some  articles  she  did 
not  find. 

I  saw  her  peeping  into  the  corner  where 
the  bed  stood  in  darkness,  so  I  said,  sharply, 
"  Be  quick  ;  we  can't  stay  out  of  bed  all 
night  to  please  you."  So  saying,  I  pressed  her 
towards  the  door  and  pushed  her  through  the 
narrow  opening,  my  knife  close  to  her  neck; 
and  at  the  slightest  provocation  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  used  it,  for  it  was  her  life  or  ours. 
She  would  have  struck  me  if  I  had  been  de- 
fenceless ;  clearly  the  great  anxiety  to  get  into 
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STANDING 
.    WITH    THE    kMH'.    IN'    MY    HAND.'' 


room    was    to   see    why  the   bed   had    not 

nto  the  cellar. 

0n<       _  made  the  door  secure,  and  sat 

down   on   the  chairs,   which  we    placed    as    far 

from  the  bed  a;  -le,  waiting  and   watching 

v   not  what.     We  decided   that   not 

only  in  a  prison,   but   in    something 

much  v.  iut  four  o'clock   the  landlord 

hin.  1   admittance,  and  was  ob^ti- 

notwithstanding  that  the 
man  threatened  us  with  horrible  thin_ 

thank  God.   the  dawn  appeared, 

and  and    six   o'clock    I    opened 

our    door    and     stepped    out.       The    kitchen 

,    and,    looking    through     the    glass 

doc  I    saw   the    horrid   men   with   their   heads 

and    ha  in    the 

midst  of    I  ,t      The  noise 

the    snoring    was    like    the    roaring  of   wild 

I  returned  to  our  room  without  meeting 

.it    had  ly    entered    when    the 

kind   wild  girl   rushed   in,  and  a    that   we 

'e  alive  and  uninjured  her  joy  was  extravagant. 

ught  our  hands,  saying,  again  and  again, 


•■  Oh  :  you  are  sale  :  you  are  sale  !  "  And 
placing  her  hands  together  she  said,  with 
tears  in  her  beautiful  eves,  "  Gott  sei  dank  ! 
set  dank!"  Then  turning  to  me  she 
asked,  very  solemnly,  "Did  your  God  take 
care  of  you  3 " 

"  Yes,  child,-'  1  answered. 
She  -lanced  towards  the  corner  where 
the  hideous  mechanical  bed  stood,  but  did 
not  go  too  near.  She  was  full  of  delight 
at  our  preservation,  although  there  were 
marks  on  her  face  and  shoulders,  showing 
that  she  had  been  punished  severely  for 
her  warning  to  us. 

As  soon  as  she  had  calmed  down  a  little 
I  asked  if  she  would  get  us  some  water, 
soap,  and  towel,  and  a  glass  of  drinking- 
water.  She  brought  the  latter  and  a  slop- 
basin  half  full  of  water,  but  neither  soap 
nor  towel.  So  we  took  the  soap  from  our 
bag  and  a  couple  of  clean  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs to  take  the  place  of  towels.  The 
girl  was  greatly  interested  in  the  washing 
process;  and  when  if.  was  concluded  we 
asked  her  to  tell  the  landlord  we  were 
waiting  for  our  bill  (rather  quaint,  I 
thought,  the  idea  of  a  bill)  and  wished  for 
it  at  once.  We  gave  her  a  bright  new 
florin,  which  she  hid  in  her  rags,  saying 
she  would  keep  it  till  the  Judgment  Day. 
Then,  kissing  our  hands,  and  with  a  bless- 
ing on  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes,  she  went 
off  to  do  our  bidding,  and  we  never  saw 
her  again. 

After  waiting  some  time  the  proprietor 
came  in  with  a  sulky,  truculent  look  on  his  face, 
and,  in  answer  to  my  demand  for  the  bill,  said 
he  never  made  out  bills,  and  did  not  mean  to 
begin   now. 

"Just  as  you  please,"  I  answered;  "I  shall 
not  pay  a  farthing  unless  you  do."  "  Oh,  as  to 
that,"  he  said,  looking  at  our  box,  "I  can  take 
it."  "No,"  I  replied',  "1  don't  think  you  will 
do  that  either."  . 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  dirty 
envelope,    on    which    was    written    in    German 

board,  lodging,  and 
was  about  to  object, 
but  my  husband's  hearty  laugh  at  the  audacity 
of  the  thing  made  me  think  better  of  it.  Evi- 
dently the  man  was  upset  considerably  at  being 
laughed  at  ;  and  when  I  said,  "  Be  good 
enough  to  receipt  it,"  he  shouted,  "Thunder  and 
lightning  ! — T  won't."  However,  I  waited  quietly 
till  it  was  done  and  then  handed  him  the 
money  ;  at  the  ,>ame  time  telling  him  we  were 
ig  to  walk  into  Graz  and  take  up  our  abode 
at  the  Hotel  Elephant. 

"  bill  we  can  send  for  them,  we  leave  in  your 


characters    and    money, 
attendance,   j£i    3s.      I 
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charge  a  carriage  box,  locked  and  strapped  ;  a 
travelling  bag,  also  locked  and  strapped,  and  a 
couple  of  wraps.  I  think  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  deliver  them  up  exactly  as  we  leave 
them." 

I  noted  the  things  on  a  piece  of  paper  I  took 
from  my  pocket,  and  asked  him  to  sign  it.  He 
should,  I  pro- 
mised, receive  it 
from  the  messen- 
ger in  exchange 
for  the  articles 
left  behind. 

"  I  won't 
threaten,  but  I 
think  you  had 
better  be  true," 
I     remarked, 


q  u  1  e  1 1  y 


A 


- 


THE    KIM)    WILL)   GIRL    RUSHED    IN    AND   CAUGHT    Oil;     HANDS,    SAYING, 
ARK    SAM.  ;   YOU    ARE   SAFE  ! 


great  many 
people  in  Vienna 
knew  we  were 
coming  to  (Ira/, 
and  be  sure  they 
will  trace  us  here 
through  your 
decoy  driver." 

Then,  looking 
towards  the  bed, 
I  said,  "  We  both 
thank  you  (or  so 
charming  a  rest- 
ing-place, but  all 
the  same,  if  I  were  you   I  would  get  rid  of  it.'' 

"Cursed  English!"  he  muttered;  "  I'd  like 
to  kill  you  !  " 

"  Will,"  I  said,  "  if  ever  you  entrap  any  more 
English  litre.  I  ad\'se  you  not  to  give  them 
poisoned  coffee  or  a  treacherous  sinking  bed. 
Go  to  them  face  to  face  and  do  your  worst." 

Again  we  had  to  pass  through  that  long  room 
with  its  loathsome  occupants,  and  as  the  land- 
lord opened  the  door  he  said,  in  a  changed 
tone,  he  hoped  we  would  not  do  him  any  harm. 
He  had  done  the  best  he  could  for  us.  I 
replied  that  we  could  make  no  promisi  5. 

Who  can  tell  with  what  joy  and  thankfulness 
we  stepped  out  into  the  glorious  sunshine  and 
fresh,  invigorating  air  which  only  a  few  hours 
ago  we  thought  we  should  never  enjoy  again? 
Even  to-day  as  I  write  this  for  The  Wide 
WORLD  it  seems  a  miracle  that  we  should  have 
tped  with  our  lives.  We  thought  nothing  of 
the  three-mile  walk  into  the  town,  for  so  far  had 
the  cabman  taken  us  the  night  before.  We 
made  our  way  direct  to  the  Elephant,  arriving 
there  about  eight  o'clock.    Notwithstanding  that 


we  looked  wretched  specimens  of  humanity,  we 
were  received  with  great  kindness. 

Of  course,  as  we  expected,  the  hotel  had  not 
been  full  on  the  previous  day,  neither  had  they 
refused  visitors.  I  only  was  to  blame.  As  the 
landlord  explained,  the  town  was  very  full,  but 
the  best  hotels  were  comparatively  empty,  as  the 

singers  were  not 
of  a  class  likely 
to  afford  any- 
thing so  expen- 
sive. Neither 
had  the  porter 
held  any  commu- 
nication with  our 
driver.  All  had 
been  false  from 
beginning  to  end. 
"  Well/'  I  said, 
"  let  us  first  of 
all  have  baths, 
and  then  t  h e 
best  breakfast 
you  can  give  us. 
Here  is  our  bill 
of  last  night,  and 
the  note  and 
receipt  of  what 
we  have  left  be- 
hind at  the  den, 
both  of  which 
I  make  over  to 
you.  Will  you 
get  our  belongings  for  us?"  These  we  had  in 
a  couple  of  hours  ;  and  clean,  fed,  and  in  our 
right  mind  we  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  the 
seven  o'clock  dinner. 

In  thinking  it  all  over  I  cannot  imagine  how 
it  was  that  my  suspicions  were  not  aroused 
from  the  very  outset.  Really,  I  hardly  deserved 
that  we  should  have  come  off  scot-free.  We 
w<  re  asked  to  write  a  full  report  of  all  that  had 
occurred  from  the  time  we  left  the  station  until 
our  arrival  at  the  Elephant,  in  order  that  the 
proprietor  might  lay  it  before  the  police.  For, 
as  he  said,  that  sort  of  treatment  of  visitors 
would  not  only  injure  the  hotels,  but  also  give 
Graz  a  very  bad  name.  Our  detailed  account 
helped  the  police  to  make  a  clearance  of  this 
centre  of  crime,  and  also  to  put  them  on  the 
track  of  much  which  had  hitherto  puzzled  them. 
I  have  not  exaggerated  one  fact  of  what  we 
went  through  on  this  visit  to  Graz.  If  I  have 
erred,  it  is  on  the  other  side.  Even  now,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  more  than  thirty  years,  I 
have  found  it  difficult  to  sit  down  calmly  to 
write  about  it. 


The    Bad    Boys'    Republic. 

By  1'.  1  .  Pu  rson,  "i  Brooklyn. 

J. 

should    attract    wide-spread  attention.     How    many    British    readers   have    heard   of    the 

at  Freeville     perhaps  the   most   remarkable  community  ever  devised  even  by 

g     cousins  ?       This    extraordinary    reformatory    is    literally    a    nation    in 

mini..  its  own   Parliament   and  laws:    its  own  coinage,  police,  prisons,  shops,    farms,    news- 

For  years   the   President   has    personally    refused    to    give    publicity    to    his 

but      'The     Wide     World"     request     "coming    from    across     the    sea,"     as    Mr. 

tes,  has  altered   matters,  and  now  we   are  able  to  give  not  only  a  complete  account 

of  the    Kr.  but    also   photographs    showing   every  phase  of  life  therein,    with    facsimiles    of  the 

money,  laws,  bank-notes,  newspapers,  etc. 


IRST  of  all  let 
me 

the  Jui 

public   "yell," 
w  h  i  c  h 

he  tramp, 

unp  ; 
man, 
v  ith  i he  ■ 
iih  the  thrifty, 

\Ylv  Why,  we  are 

The  i  the  (1.  J.  R. 

The    found  this 

Republi-     is  Mr.    William 
R.    I  Some    years 

ame  much  in- 
in  problems  con- 
ing   juvenile     law- 

'incorrigibles"  in  New  York  City, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the  experiment  of 
taking  them  away  from  their  evil  surroundings 
in  the  city,  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  reform 
in  tl  itry.      At  first  the  experiment  was  not 

E     dually  the  scheme  i 
self-governing  Republic  was  perfected,  and  with 
the  of    results.       July    ioth,     1895, 

'•  [ndep«  ndence    I  >ay,"   and    is 
ar. 


MR.    WILLIAM    R.  .  DEK    AND 

ORIGINATOR    OF     THIS    REMARKABLE    REPUBLIC 

From  a  J'iwto.  by  Cooper,  Groton,  IV. ) '. 


The  smallest  Republic  in  the 

world  is  likewise  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  probably  the  best 
/erned.  It  is  diminutive  in 
territory,  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  age  and 
size  of  its  citizens.  And  yet 
there  are  few  of  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  the  largest  demo- 
cracies which  have  not  their 
counterpart  in  the  smallest.  The 
interest  taken  in  the  enterprise 
is  shown  from  the  fact  that  on 
some  days  during  the  summer 
they  have  over  200  visitors. 

The  George  Junior  Republic, 
as  it  is  called,  is  located  at 
Freeville,  in  Tomkin's  County, 
Xew  York.  Its  citizens  are  boys 
and  girls,  gathered  largely  from 
the  slums  of  great  cities.  Most 
of  them  have  "histories  more  interesting 
than  creditable.  They  have  been  horse-thieves, 
pickpockets,  runaways,  and,  on  the  whole,  very 
promising  candidates  for  gaols,  penitentiaries, 
"dives,"  and  the  gallows.  At  the  Republic, 
however,  they  are  soon  transformed  into  in- 
dependent, thrifty,  law-making,  law-abiding 
citi/ens.  One  of  the  new  boys  who  had  been 
twice  arrested  for  stealing,  who  had  run  away 
from   home  to  "see  the  city,"  and  was  generally 
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A    LITTLE   QUIET    ADVICE— EACH    BOY    UNDER 

A   GUARDIAN    APPOINTED    FOR    HI  I      STATK. 

From  a  Photo. 


considered  incorrigible,  on  being  asked,  "Well, 
Jim,  when  did  you  decide  to  be  good  ?  "  promptly 
replied,  "  When  1  struck  the  Republic." 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  consists  of 
about  ioo  acres  of  farm  land  not  far  from 
Ithiea,  New  York.  There  are  only  ten  plain 
wooden  buildings  in  the  "  metropolis."  Tb 
comprise  two  cottages,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  : 
the  "  Republic  '  building, 
containing  the  library, 
kitchen,  restaurants,  hotel 
and  "garroot"  lodging- 
house  ;  the  school-house, 
bank,  and  store  :  the 
Government  building,  in- 
cluding court-house,  gaol, 
Capitol,  and  post  -  offi 
a  girls'  gaol  ;  an  hospital  : 
a  barn  ;  a  laundry  and 
bath  house  ;  a  carpenter 
and  machine  shop.  Money 
for  a  chapel  has  also 
rei  ently  been  given.  The 
land  is  good  for  farming, 
and  fine  crops  of  hay, 
grain,  and  vegetables  are 
raised  every  year.  Hot m  s, 
cows,  pigs,  etc.,  are  also 
kept  to  advantage. 


This  little  Republic  is  a  government  of  the 
children  for  the  children  and  by  the  children 
The  citizens  are  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Those  under  twelve  are 
minors,  and  must  have  guardians  appointed  by 
the  State  from  the  older  citizens.  Many  of 
these  guardians  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
wise,  tactful,  and  loving  caretakers  of  the  little 
ones  intrusted  to  their  charge.  When  the 
minors  cannot  fully  support  themselves  their 
guardians  must  look  out  for  them,  so  that  the 
State  is  not  encumbered  with  their  support. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Republic 
is  now  eighty-six. 

Formerly,  the  Government  was  modelled 
alter  that  of  the  United  States,  with  President 
(at  a  salary  of  50  cents  a  week),  a  Cabinet, 
Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  and  Supreme 
Court.  Judges,  police  officers,  and  other 
officials  must  pass  a  Civil  Service  examination, 
and  in  consequence  the  most  thumbed  books 
in  the  library  of  the  Republic  are  those  con- 
taining the  penal  and  civil  code  of  New  York 
State.  All  tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon 
upright  behaviour.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every 
boy  to  attain  to  the  distinction  of  the  vertically 
striped  trousers.  Most  of  them  indeed  would 
rather  be  "cop"  than  President.  In  1896  a 
force  of  fourteen  policemen  were  necessary  to 
preserve  order,  but  now  the  State  is  encumbered 
with  the  support  of  only  two.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  smart  little  army. 

The  position  of  chief  justice,  ( 'ivil  Service  com- 
missioner. Board  of  Health  commissioner,  sheriff, 
and  in  fact  almost  every  prominent  civic  office — 
excepting  that  of  coroner — has  its  counterpart  in 


THE   PRESIDENT  (SALARY 
From  a] 


FIFTY    CENTS    A    WEEK)    AND    Ills    CABINET- 
ARE    REPRESENTED. 


•NOTICE   THAT   THE    (ilRLS 

[Photo. 
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Republic.     There   is 

r  detailed    in    the 

lazy   truants 

hool.     The  representa- 

_  ivernment,  however, 

found  to  be  too  unwieldy  for 

small  a  Republic,  and   at  the 

me  of  the  boys  a 

;    was  substituted  for 

-  the  law-making  body. 

two  political  parties  in 

•  (',.  ('..   P., 


Good  Government  Party, 
and  the  "G.  O.  P.,"  or 
Grand    Old    Party.      Hot 

arc-    the    contests    waged. 
Bulletins    like  the   follow- 
ing   may  be  seen    posted 
around  the  grounds  : — 
CRAM)     OLD     PARTY. 

The  Old  Reliable. 

Vote  for  Hirscta  and  Silver. 

We  are  the  Stuff" ! 

We  run  to  protect  the  Citizens. 

Hurrah  for  the  G.   O.   P. 

"Woman  Suffrage"  pre- 
vails at  the  Republic,  since 
to  refuse  them  the  ballot 
would  mean  taxation  with- 
out representation.  The 
value  of  a  vote  is  as 
much  appreciated  by  the 


1  HE    SENATE   OF   THE   G.    J.    K 
J''}-Olll  a  Photo. 

boys  and  girls  as  if  they 
had  lived  a  few  years  in 
the  Transvaal.  Boys  who 
have  learned  the  value  of 
the  ballot  at  the  Republic 
will  not  lightly  give  up 
the  privilege  of  casting 
their  personal  vote,  and 
the  tactics  of  city  politi- 
cians will  be  much  better 
understood  by  those  young 
citizens  than  by  their 
ignorant  parents.  One  boy 
thus  delivered  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  :  "  I  tell 
youse,  I've  been  a  citizen 
meself,  an'  Jimmy  O'Brien 
won't     never     lead     me 
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New  York  State  place 
the  fine  at  idol,  only, 
and  the  Republican  law 
was  revised. 

A  heavy  fine  was  im- 
posed on  cigarette  smok- 
ing, but  nevertheless 
some  would  often  steal 
away  beyond  the  police- 
man's beat,  and  indulge 
in  this  habit.  Conse- 
quently an  amendment 
was  passed  which  made 
a  citizen  liable  to  arrest 
and  punishment  if  even 
the  smell  of  smoke  could 
be  detected  in  his  breath. 
The  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
from  idol,  to  3dols.,  or 
from  one  to  three  days 
in  the  workhouse. 


!•  to  III  tl\ 


lOENT    PLEA    IS    T"F    HOI   SE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 


around  by  de  nose  like  he  leads 
me  fadder.  I  knows  a  thing 
or  two  about  politics  meself, 
see  : " 

Laws,  wise  and  otherwise, 
find  their  way  into  the  Statute- 
book  of  the  Junior  Republic; 
but,  as  each  law  is  strictly  en- 
forced, it  takes  but  a  short  time 
to  test  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  a 
new  measure.  The  laws  of  New 
York  State  are  their  models, 
and  they  may  not  exceed  the 
State  fines  for  any  offence.  In 
one  case  the  Legislature  passed 
a  law  that  profanity  or  the  use 
of  any  bad  language  should 
result  in  a  fine  of  5dols.  But 
a  prisoner  arrested,  on  this  charge  contested 
the    validity    of    the    law,     since    the    laws    of 
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THIS    IS   A   REDUCED    FACSIMILE   OF    ONE    OF    THE      NEWLY-PASSED 
LAWS   OF    THE    REPUBLIC. 


THE    IGNOMINIOUS   SUIT   OF    A    CONVICT    AND    BREAK   STONE    AT 

FIVE    CENTS    AN    HOIK."  [P/ldtO. 


Gambling  of  any  sort  receives  no  quarter  from 
the  officials.  The  first  boy  caught  "shooting 
craps  "  was  no  less  a  personage  than  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic ;  and  even 
though  he  pleaded  guilty,  the  judge  fined  him 
2  5dols.  He  refused  to  pay.  He  lost  not  only 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  but  also  his  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  he  was  obliged  to  don  the 
ignominious  striped  suit  of  a  convict  and 
break  stone  at  five  cents  an  hour.  One  night 
Mr.  Oeorge  himself  was  passing  his  prison  cell 
and  spoke  to  the  boy,  advising  him  to  pay  up 
and  get  out  of  prison.  "No,  I  won't  do  it," 
the  boy  answered  ;  and  then,  with  the  ready  wit 
of  the  street  urchin,  he  added  :  "  I  guess  I'll 
take  the  small-pox  to-night  and  break  out." 
Some  days  later,  however,  as  he  was  breaking 
stone,   he  suddenly  threw  down    his   hammer, 
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Inns'  own  making,  and  are  enforced  by  the 
S  with  a  rigour  which  shows  a  strong  public 
sentiment  against  the  evils,  we  have  some  idea 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  this  most 
interesting  effort  at  self-government. 

The  gaol  is  no  playhouse,  but  has  small  cells 
with  bars  and  high  windows,  the  hardest  of 
beds,  and  unmistakable  prison  fare.  Upstairs 
is  the  court-room,  containing,  among  other 
things,  a  trap  door  for  the  entrance  of  the 
prisoner,  an  imposing  high  desk  for  the  judge, 
and  a  jurors'  lunch.  There  is  also  a  small 
space  railed  off  for  the  witness  stand,  and  rows 


THE  VYHOUSE,    BUT    HAS    SMALL   CELLS    Willi 

l  a]  I)    HIGH    WINDi'  [Photo. 

threw   up  his  hands   in   a   tragic    manner,    and 
••  I    surrender  !      March    me  to   me 
bank  it." 

When   we   remember   that  these   laws  against 

'.ring,  gambling,   smoking,   and  other  vices, 

with   their  heavy  penalties  attached,  are  of  the 
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..'    FOR    THE   JUDGE    AND    A   JURORS'    I'.EVCH. 
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HERE   WE   SEE    A   WITNESS    BEING    SWORN    IN    DURING   THE    HEARING 

From  a]  of  an  important  case.  [I'hoto. 

of  seats  for  interested  listeners.     The  sessions 
of  the  court  are  most  orderly  and  impressive. 

The  pros  and  cons  are  care- 
fully weighed ;  evidence  is 
called  for  in  the  proper 
order,  and  most  heart- 
stirring  appeals  are  made 
to  the  jury.  Only  one  case 
of  bribery  has  ever  been 
discovered,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  guilty  official 
was  immediately  deposed, 
and  suffered  disgrace  as 
well  as  legal  penalties.  The 
rear  of  the  court-room  is 
partitioned  off  into  "  law- 
yers' offices,"  and  has  this 
prohibitory  sign  : — • 
"  Citizens  not  Allowed 
to  Climb  over  this 

Partition." 
Several    boys   while    in 
prison,    or    after   work 
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hours,  have  composed  rhymes  which  are  sung 
to  familiar  airs.  The  following  is  the  chorus  of 
one  of  the  most  popular: — 

I  >add)  's*  boj  -  are  "  corkers," 

They're  not  the  kind  that's  slow  ; 
They're  I  nan  and  bred  New  Yorkers, 

I  would  base  you  know. 
You  maj  talk  about  your  laddies, 

Your  little  Fauntleroys, 
But  they  arc  all  "  luck  numbers" 

When  compared  with  Daddy's  boys. 

1  he  effects  of  the  prison  system  seem  to  have 
been  excellent.  Here  is  one  box's  opinion,  winch 
may  not  seem  to  be  formed  according  to  the 
highest  moral  reasoning,  but  which  never- 
theless is  instinctive.  He  remarked  upon  his 
release  :  — 

"If  dat's  what  de  penitentiary  is,  you  bet  I 
aint  goin'  to  get  dere.  I've  figgered  it  all  out, 
an'  it  costs  more  to  be  bad  den  good.  Youse 
has  to  work  harder  and  gits  no  pay  ;  sleep  in  a 
cell  an'  git  bred  an'  water  an'  soup  and  be 
follered  with  a  gun,  an'  hev  all  de  blokes  in 
de  Republic  down  on  youse.  If  you  is  good, 
youse  only  hev  to  work  and  youse  gits  de 
biggest  money  in  de  camp  an'  kin  sleep  in 
de  best  room  in  de  hotel,  an'  eat  de  finest  feed. 
I  figgered  dat  all  out  in  de  cell,  an'  made  up  me 
mind  dat  I  can't  afford  to  be  bad,  an'  I'm  goin' 
to  try  now  to  git  on  de  top." 

The  prisoners  have  a  profound  respect  for 
their  keeper     '•  1iYoodsie,"  as  they  call  him  :  and 


Daddy'    i--   the   affectionate  title  which    the  citi/ei^  have 
given  to  .Mr.  ( ieoree, 
Vol.  v.-6. 


his  reputation  is  doubt- 
less deserved,  for,  as  one 
ol  them  said:  "Youse 
might  go  over  de  earth 
vvid  a  fine-tooth  comb, 
an'  youse  wouldn't  git  a 
better  keeper  'n  Wood- 
sie."  The  following  song 
concerning  him  is  very 
popular : — 

Pick  up  your  hammer,  boys, 

An'  march  in  single  file, 
For  Woodsie  is  behind  you 

To  watch  you  all  the  while  : 
An'  if  you  speak  to  any  one 

He  has  his  eye  on  you, 
In  the  Junior  Republic 

W  here  they  wear  the  white 
and  blue. 

But  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  spend  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of 
their  time  making  laws 
and  breaking  them.  Each 
must  be  at  work  earning 
his  or  her  own  living. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the 
motto  of  the  Republic  is,  "  Nothing  without 
labour,''  and  this  motto  is  strictly  adhered 
to,  except  in  cases  of  sickness.  Every  citizen 
is  supposed  to  work  and  earn  enough  money 
to  pay  for  his  board  and  clothes.  There 
are  two  adult  head  farmers,  as  well  as  a  car- 
penter and  a  housekeeper,  who  superintend  the 
work  ;  but  the  boys  themselves  take  contracts 
for  running  the 
hotels,  making 
roads,  laying 
drains,  farm- 
ing, building, 
etc.  These 
co  n  t  ractcs 
hire  labourers 
at  wages  rang- 
ing from  50 
cents  to  1.50 
dollars  per 
day,  according 
to  the  skill  of 
the  workman. 
The  girls  are- 
employed  at 
household 
duties,  and  the 
minors  usually 
help  their 
guardians. 
Wages  are  paid 

nnrp       q      week  A    "  DESPERATE   CHARACTER        REQUIRING 
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citizens,      chaffed      him      very 
much. 

At  first  very  lenient  pauper 
laws  were  passed.  Paupers 
were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slate,  although  in  a  humiliat- 
ing manner  at  a  second  table 
from  which  the  cloth  and 
other  "  luxuries "  had  been 
removed,  and  where  por- 
tions were  served  like  prison 
rations.  13ut  some  boys  had 
but  little  self  -  respect,  and 
preferred  to  idle  away  their 
time  and  be  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  the  Republic. 
Having  no  income  or  property 
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are  shown  to  those   workmen  or 
.  eminent    officials    who    reck 
sly    spend    their    earnings    the 
•    few   days  of   the   week.     A 
coarse  diet  and  a   hard  bed  are 
the  lot  of  spendthrifts  and  loafers. 
JO  a  new  boy  arrived 
at    the    Republic    with    a    small 
valise,  a  travelling  telescope,  etc., 
and  dressed  in  a  satin-lined  coat, 
light  Derby  hat,  and,  in  Republi- 
can language,  looked  generally  a 
"  Chauncey  from  off  the  pickle- 
boat."   He  arrived  at  about  eleven 
>ck  one  morning,  and  at  the 
dinner-table  a  party  of  boys,  com- 
posed   of    the    most    important 
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they  were  practically  tax  free, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
industrious  taxpayers  began  to 
realize  the  expense  which  idlers 
entailed  on  the  State.  Finally 
a  senator,  whose  own  parents 
at  home  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  city  charity,  submitted  a 
Bill  to  the  Legislature  to  the 
effect  that  those  "  who  would 
not  work  should  not  eat." 
The  poor  but  dishonest  were 
thus  deprived  of  support.  At 
the  same  time,  those  who 
through  illness  are  unable  to 
work  are  provided  with  free 
meal  tickets. 


(To  be  concluded  next  did  nil:.) 


How  an  Eagle  Carried  Off  the  Baby. 


By  B.  Bertrand,  of  Nice. 

'•Wide    World"    readers    should    be    grateful    to    M.    Bertrand    for   his    personal    investigation    of    this 
extraordinary  occurrence,  which  is  illustrated  not  merely  by  photos,  of  the   father   and   mother  and  the 
cottage,  with    the   identical  spot  marked,    but  also  with   a  photo,  of  poor  little  Benois  himself.     A  briei 
notice  of  this  tragedy  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  of  Europe  at  the  time. 
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HE  moment  I  read  the  story, 
"  Attacked  by  Eagles  in  the  Alps," 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Wide 
World,  I  at  once  recalled  my  own 
personal  investigation  of  the  tragic 
affair  described  herein.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  postman  mentioned 
in  The  Wide  World  article  I  have  named, 
having  read  all  about  the  affair  in  the  Petit 
Parisien  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  brief 
narrative  I  am  about  to  relate  will  at  least  be 
considered  no  less  remarkable. 

I  suppose  there  were  very  few  people  who 
did  not  chance  to  read  the  recent  paragraph  in 
nearly  all  the  newspapers  of 
Europe,  telling  how  a  poor 
little  baby  was  seized  in  his 
cradle  by  a  ferocious  eagle, 
carried  away  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  never  again 
seen  alive.  The  incident  hap- 
pened in  the  Maritime  Alps  of 
south-west  France  —  on  the 
Riviera,  to  be  precise. 

On   reading   of  this  strange 
kidnapping     one    morning    in 
October  last,    I   put  down    my 
copy  of  the   Petit  Nigois  and 
asked  myself  whether  so  extra- 
ordinary   an     occurrence    was 
really  possible,   or  whether  the 
eagle    were     another     bird — a 
mere    journalistic     canard,     in 
fact.     I  know  this  coast  well  ; 
and  except   the    two    incidents    referred    to    in 
the  January    Wide  World,'  had    never  before 
heard   of    such    boldness   on   the  part   of  these 
birds  of  prey. 

Quite  as  a  matter  of  personal  curiosity  I 
wrote  a  few  letters  to  persons  of  undoubted 
veracity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  supposed 
tragedy,  and  in  a  few  days  received  absolute 
confirmation — I  must  say,  greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise. The  scene  of  the  incident  was  a  village 
called  House,  situated  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Nice  and  right  at  the  foot  of  the 
majestic  Alps,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Puget- 
Theniers.  So  you  see  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  locality  between  this  narrative  and 
that  of  the  postman  and  the  two  tourists. 

My  curiosity  more  than  ever  piqued,  I  left 
Nice  by  the  morning  train  on  the  14th  of  last 
November,  and  during  the  journey  fell  to  con- 
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sidering  how  very  interesting  it  was  to  be  able 
to  interview  the  bereaved  family  themselves,  and 
get  from  their  own  lips  the  details  of  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  kidnapping  cases  on  record. 
Before  noon  I  found  myself  in  House,  which  I 
am  bound  to  describe  as  a  very  nasty,  dirty 
little  hamlet,  redeemed  from  positive  hideous- 
ness  only  by  the  majestic  mountains. 

Chancing  to  notice  a  little  inn  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  hamlet,  I  deposited  my  travelling 
bag  there,  and  by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry 
asked  mine  host  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  of  the 
affair.  I  also  suggested  that  he  might  guide  me 
to  the  cottage  where  the  family  lived. 

"  My  dear  monsieur,"  replied 
the  old  peasant,  "  it  is  quite 
useless,  I  assure  you,  that 
you  should  trouble  yourself  in 
attempting  to  interview  the 
Bochelet  family,  as  they  stead- 
fastly refuse  to  see  anyone 
since  their  poor,  dear  little 
Benois  was  taken  from  them 
by  that  terrible  big  black  bird. 
No,  no,  indeed,"  pursued  the 
old  fellow,  shaking  his  head 
gravely,  "  I  fear  you  will  be 
compelled  to  return  to  the  big 
town  whence  you  came  without 
seeing  our  unfortunate  friends. 
And  they  really  are  our  best 
friends,  and  more  than  once 
Bochelet  and  I  have  gone  out 
together  milking  our  cows. 
But  if  you  like  I  will  tell  you  the  story." 

I  thanked  him  and  said  :  "  No,  my  friend,  I 
want  to  go  in  person  to  the  cottage  of  the 
suffering  father  and  mother.  At  any  rate,  come 
and  show  me  their  dwelling,  and  I  will  arrange 
the  rest." 

The  old  man  began  to  jabber  and  gesticulate, 
but  at  last  he  put  on  his  hat  and  came  with  me. 
On  the  way  he  persisted  in  giving  me  a  most 
foolish  and  rambling  account  of  the  matter,  and 
at  last,  utterly  perplexed,  I  begged  him  to  change 
the  subject.  Presently  we  arrived  at  three 
isolated  cottages,  built  partly  of  brick  and  mud 
and  partly  of  straw.  They  were,  as  you  can  see 
from  my  photo,  here  reproduced,  of  the  very 
humblest  kind,  and  in  truth  were  hardly  fit  for 
the  occupation  of  decent  cattle.  Pointing  to 
one,  my  guide  said  :  "  There  you  are,  m'sieu' ; 
there  is  the  open  door  of  the  Bochelets'  house.'' 
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1    thanked    him.    and   then    advised    him    to 
n    and    take   charge  of  my   baggage,   as   I 
intei  gate  the  matter  alone. 

ray  went    the  old    fellow,  and    I    at    once 

went    up   to    the    door— not  without    a    certain 

^     of    nervousness,    however.       I     rapped 

and     immediately    a    very    old    woman 

■nded.     Seeing  a  well-dressed  stranger,  she 

1  at  me  in   astonishment   for  a  second  or 

and  then,  almost  before  I  could  speak,  she 

rapidly  withdrew. 

gracious  ! '   1  said  to  myself.      "  What 
strange  people  these  are  '.  "     And    fearing   that 

•  were  getting  nervous.   I   politely  knocked 
_  in. 

.\   man  of  about  thirty-five  years  then  came 

'■wards  me,  evidently  in  a  great  state  of  grief. 

I  think    I    ever   saw  a    man   look   more 

i  and  haggard.     I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see 

:d,  with  all  the  gentle 

mpathy  I  could  command,  that  I   would  like 

detailed  account  of  the  tragic  incident 

casl    50  terrible  a  shadow  upon  their 

humble  hoi 

•  My  wife   will   tell   you  everything,"   he  said. 

'  You  she    was  at  home    when 

our  little  one  was  taken  away.  Oh,  Benois, 
!  and  he  broke  down  altogether  and 
child. 

y  way  carefully  amidst  a  number 
1  odds  and  ends,  I  passed  through 
another  little  door  and  then  found  myself  in  a 
small,  dark  room,  where  a  woman— evidently 
the  mother— was  sitting  with  her  old  father 
and  another  child  of  about  four  years  old. 

-aid  the  husband,  calming   himself 
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with  an  effort.  "  here  is  a  gentle- 
man who  wants  you  to  tell  him 
j bout  our  dear  Ben 

I  can  assure  Wmi  World 
readers  that  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  painful  interview  I  have 
ever  had.  The  moment  the  poor 
mother  was  informed  of  my  mis- 
sion she  gave  a  little  cry  and  com- 
menced weeping  copiously.  I 
felt  terribly  awkward,  but  con- 
soled  her  as  best  I  could.  The 
almost  heartrending  scenes  that 
followed  the  recital  of  the  tragedy 
were  almost  unbearable  to  me. 
I  mastered  myself  now,  however, 
and  gently  begged  her  to  tell  me 
how  it  all  happened. 

••Just  imagine,  m'sieu',"  she 
began,  jn  a  pitiful  voice,  inter- 
rupted by  sobs.  "Jean,  my  hus- 
band, went  out  at  daybreak  to 
the  fields,  and  I  accompanied 
him  with  my  darling  Benois.  I  soon  returned, 
however,  Jean  kissing  his  little  baby  and 
telling  me  to  take  great  care  of  him  in 
this  hot  weather,  and  preserve  him  from  the 
soleil  de  midi.  Alas  !  that  was  the  last  kiss 
he  ever  received  from  his  loving  father.  That 
day— that  terrible  day— was  the  25th  of  October, 
1899.  As  I  was  returning  home  through  the 
village  I  noticed  with  astonishment  that  quite 
a  little  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  street, 
apparently  discussing  some  startling  matter. 

"  As  I  came  up  I  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
excitement,  and  then  our  neighbour  told  me  of 
a  most  peculiar  incident  which  had  so  excited 
our  tiny  community.  He  was  doing  some  work 
in  his  cottage,  when  suddenly  he  heard  howls 
of  agony  from  his  little  pet  dog,  Filly.  Run- 
ning out,  he  saw  that  an  enormous  eagle  had 
swept  down  from  the  mountains  and  was  flying 
away  with  his  poor  dog,  in  spite  of  the  little 
animal's  desperate  struggles. 

"  1  assure  you,  m'sieu',  that  when  I  heard 
this  I  was  filled  with  astonishment,  never  before 
having  heard  that  an  eagle  had  sufficient 
strength  to  pick  up  a  dog  and  fly  away  with  it. 
The  whole  morning  until  noon  was  taken  up  by 
our  friends  in  discussing  the  affair.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  on  that  memorable  day  the 
weather  was  terribly  hot,  and,  consequently,  the 
temperature  inside  the  cottage  grew  something 
unbearable. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  put  my  Benois  in  his 
cradle  for  his  customary  sleep,  and  commenced 
my  housework.  But  the  poor  little  fellow 
seemed  quite  unable  even  to  close  his  eyes 
owing  to  the  heat,  so  1   took   him   up  and  cast 
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about  me  foi  some  cooler  place  where  he  might 
be  able  to  sleep  in  peace.  There  was  no  such 
place  indoors,  so  I  put  the  cradle  outside  the 
door  of  the  house,  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
decline  over  the  roof.  The  exact  spot  is  only 
two  or  three  yards  from  the  door.  I  rocked  the 
cradle  for  a  time,  and  soon  my  little  angel  was 
in  a  lovely  sleep.  I  felt  quite  happy  to  think 
he  was  now  cooler  and  more  comfortable,  and 
after  kissing  him  I  went  indoors  again." 

Here  the  poor  creature  became  quite  unable 
to  utter  another  word.  Lowering  her  head,  she 
burst  into  most  terrible  sobs,  which  so  affected 
me  that  I,  too,  wept  copiously  with  her. 

"Now,'"  said  I  to  myself  at  length,  "it  is  cruel 
of  me  to  inflict  so  much  pain  upon  this  unhappy 
woman."  But  still,  I  reflected  I  had  comi 
these  miles  to  get  the  story  from  the  mother's 
own  lips:  and  1  thought  that  it  might  yet  be 
done  in  a  tactful  manner.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
left  her  with  her  husband,  and  then  came  back 
with  a  few  words  of  comfort 
and  consolation.  This  time 
I  did  not  ask  her  to  continue 
her  narrative,  but  she  herself 
had  evidently  resolved  to  tell 
the  story  to  the  bitter  end. 
She  spoke  very  quickly,  as 
though  anxious  to  get  it  over 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  As  I  said,  monsieur,  I 
left  our  little  one  outside  and 
entered  the  cottage,  little 
dreaming  that  I  was  never 
again  to  see  my  darling,  save- 
in  the  clutches  —  but  —  oh  ! 
—  I  will  come  to  that 
presently." 

And  she  shuddered  visibly. 

"I  should  think  it  must 
have  been  about  an  hour 
later,  when  I  was  very  busy 
with  my  work  (for  there  i> 
much  to  be  done,  m'sieu') 
— but  happy  to  think  that 
my  little  Uenois  was  having 
a  nice  sleep — that  I  suddenly 
heard  a  most  curious  sound 
outside.  I  can  compare  it 
to  nothing  but  a  sudden 
gust  of  strong  wind,  which 
caused  the  dry  leaves  on  the 
ground  to  rush  hither  and 
thither.  A  second  or  two 
later  a  loud  and  terrible  cry 
from  my  baby  broke  upon 
my  horrified  ears. 

"  '  My  Cod  !  what  can  it 
be  ? '  I  screamed,  and  rushed 


outside.     Oh,   heavens:  can   I  ever  forget   what 
I  saw  ?  -; 

Here  the  poor  woman  covered  her  face 
tightly  with  her  hands. 

"  1  saw  an  enormous  black  bird,  with  a 
hooked  beak,  terrible  talons,  and  outstretched, 
swift-flapping  wings,  clutching  the  body  of  my 
dear  child  and  dragging  him  out  of  his  cradle. 
He  was  wriggling  frantically,  but  evidently  quite 
helpless." 

Here  I  thought  the  despairing  mother  was 
about  to  collapse. 

"  Imagine,  nrsieu',  if  you  can,  what  my 
feelings  were  when  I  beheld  before  my  eyes  my 
little  baby  taken  from  me  so  savagely  by  this 
terrible  eagle.  I  wanted  to  cry  for  help — to  rush 
at  this  cruel  monster — but,  alas  !  I  was  unable 
to  move  a  limb  ■!  A  feeling  of  stunned  helpless- 
ness came  over  me,  which  is  very  bitter  to 
reflect  upon  now.  The  suddenness  of  this 
awful  spectacle  took  all  the  life  out  of  me,  and 
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II  hall  fainting  on   the  empty 
thout   a   tear   in   my 
My    heart    and    head    appeared    to    have   gone 

as    one    mad      howling, 
loud  that  I  was  heard  all 
■ 

r  neighbours  came  rushing  from 

all  ;  hut  at  first  1  was  quite  unable  to  make 

n    understand    the    fearful    thing    that    had 

At  last  by  means  o(  frantic  gestures 

I  1    to    them    that    my    little    Benois 

n  from  me  by  a  gigantic  bird,  and 

must,  he  should,  be  returned  to  me.     (  hi 

"ling  this,  they  all  rushed  hither  and    thither 

wit  I  pitchforks,  and  other  things,  in  search 

urse  they  returned  without 
my  baby— my  darling  little  Benois." 

tint    the    poor   woman    sobbed    so 

rly  that    I    felt    constrained    to    beg    her   to 

ontinue    her    terrible    story.      1    felt    I    was 

_    a    positive    crime    in    allowing    the 

brok  'ted   mother    to    relate    the   dreadful 

iier  little  one. 

••(\\n  you  tell   me,"   said   1.   turning  to   the 

father.  "  what  was  the  age  of  Benois  when   the 

>k  him  ?  " 

poor  little  thing."  responded  the  father, 
with  difficulty.  "He  was  only  just  nineteen 
months."' 

1  )  leaving  the  cottage  I  mustered  up  sufficient 

.     to  ask  the  mother  whether  she  could  let 

me  take  a  photo- 

ph    of    the 

identical    cradle 

I    which  her 

•  taken, 

but  she  replied  : 

our  dar- 

1  i  n  g    w  a  - 

cruelly    taken 

from     us.    mon- 

ould 

the  sight  of  his 
little  cradle,  and 
so  his  father 
burnt  it. 
even  to  look  at 
it  was  a  real 
martyrdom  to 
ould 
w  e  i  h  e 

cradle  without 
-  tur  baby 
in  it  ?  Oh,  that 
savage  and  cruel 
mor, 

It  was.  ind 
a    painful     and 
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pathetic  interview,  and  after  affording  them  all 
the  consolation  oi  which  I  was  capable,  I  saluted 
the  unfortunate  couple  and  returned  to  the 
humble  village  inn  where  I  had  left  my  bag. 

Before  leasing  House,  however,  I  returned  to 
the  Bochelet  dwelling  and  photographed  the 
exterior  of  it  ;  a  cross  indicates  the  precise  spot 
where  the  baby's  cradle  stood  when  the  terrible 
bird  of  prey  swooped  down  upon  the  village  for 
the  second  time.  I  must  mention  in  conclusion 
something  that  the  old  fellow  who  kept  the  inn 
told  me.  It  seems  that  for  two  whole  days  the 
villagers  searched  here  and  there  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  at  length  found  the  pitiful  remains  of 
the  infant.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Bochelets  had  told  me  nothing  of  this,  and  so  I 
came  to  the  couclusion  that  no  one  had  had 
sufficient  courage  to  tell  them  the  melancholy 
news. 

The  only  other  photograph  I  was  able  to 
procure  was  a  group  which  is  reproduced  in  this 
narrative,  and  which  shows,  commencing  from 
the  left,  the  father,  the  surviving  child,  and  the 
mother,  on  whose  lap  is  seated  the  dear,  quaint 
little  soul  who  was  carried  off  by  the  eagle. 
On  the  extreme  right  is  the  baby's  maternal 
grandfather.  It  happened  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence that  only  a  week  or  so  before  the 
tragic  incident  took  place  this  group  was 
taken  by  a  travelling  photographer  of  Puget- 
Theniers  ;  and  when  I  was  in  their  humble  abode 

I  chanced  to 
notice  this 
photo,  in  a  frame 
hanging  on  the 
black  wall.  I 
begged  them  to 
lend  it  to  me, 
promising  most 
faithfully  to 
send  it  back  to 
these  poor 
people  after  I 
had  shown  it  to 
some  friends 
and  probably 
had  it  copied. 
I  venture  to 
think  that  no 
one  can  look 
upon  this  group 
without  a  feeling 
of  keen  pity  for 
the  unfortunate 
father  and 
mother,  to  say 
nothing   about 
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Our    "May    Meeting"   and    What    Came    Of    It. 


\\\    Dr.  T.    I.  Tonkin,  of   Bedford. 

A  white  expedition  in  the  remote  Mohammedan   States  of  West  Central  Africa  arrives  half-starving  at 

a  ruined  town  whose  destroyer  is  there  encamped,  victorious  and  truculent.      Dr.  Tonkin  incidentally 

gives    us    a    lurid   glimpse    of    native    life    in    West  Central     Africa,    and    commands    our    sympathy 

throughout  certain  ticklish  diplomatic  interviews  which  often  threatened  to  end  in  utter  destruction. 

Now,  it  appears  that  for  some  time  neither 
Abder-Rahman  nor  his  Imperial  father  had  been 
pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  their  subordinate, 
the  Governor  of  Gwari.  They  considered  he 
had  been  taking  liberties  with  life  and  property 
on  a  scale  that  could  only  be  tolerated  in  more 
powerful  persons  than  he — themselves,  for 
example — and  so  he  must  be  punished. 

The  governor  of  a  province  such  as  that  of 
Gwari  has  much  latitude,  and  unless  he  grows 
rich  he  will  probably  be  left  untouched  what- 
ever he  may  do.  But  if  he  should  accumulate 
wealth  he  is  not  safe  unless  strong  enough  to 
defend  himself. 

I  got  the  story  of  the  Gwari  business  from 
Abder-Rahman's  secretary,  one  Adama,  an  Arab 
of  Tiddeh.  He  said  that  the  Governor  of  Gwari 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  raiding  caravans 
trading  between  Bida  and  Kano,  a  process 
known  as  eating  the  road.  That  the  Sultan 
of  Sokoto  had  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
but,  being  enraged  at  last  by  an  attack  upon  a 
merchant  who  was  conveying  goods  consigned 
to  himself,  he  had  sent  a  message  to  his  son, 
through  his  deughtfui  Abder-  Rah  man,    the   erring   Governor's    imme- 

TRAVEL    IN    MOHAMMEDAN    WES1  AFRICA.  .  .     .      .  .    .°  r 

From  a  Photo.  Ay  w.  Salmon,  Bed  diate  superior,  enjoining  him,  as  an  act  of  retri- 

bution, to  "eat"  Gwari.     And  Gwari  was  eaten, 
was    the   eve   oi    May    Day,    1895,  I  had  seen  places  eaten  before,  but  never  on 

and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Hausa         such  a  scale.     The  "King  of  the  Sudan  "  had 
Association's  West    Sudan    Expedi- 
tion,   comprising   Canon   Robinson, 
of  Ripon  (that  is  now),  and  myself: 

John  Bonner,  baggage  master;  Salim  Bin  Zeman, 

cook;  El   Asser,    "butler";    six  or    eight   half- 
starved    donkey -drivers;    seventeen    donkeys: 

two  horses  and  a  goat — were  approaching  the 

camp  of  the  dreaded  Abder-Rahman,  King  of  the 

Sudan.     We  were  on  our  way  from  Kano,    the 

Hausa  capital,  a  town  in  the  Lake  Chad  district 

of  Africa,  and  close  under  the  southern  fringe  of 

the  Sahara    Desert,  to  a  place  on   the  banks  oi 

the  Niger  called  Eggan. 

Our  route  lay  across  a  piece  of  territory  which 

was  in   a    very   disturbed    condition— how    dis- 
turbed we  did  not  know  at  the  time,  or  we  should 

never  have  attempted  to  cross  it.     About  a  third 

of  our  line  of   march    lay    through  a  piovince 

under  the  rule  of  the  governor  of  a  town   called 

Gwari.     This  potentate  was  in   his   turn  subsi- 
diary  to  Abder-Rahman,  Emir  of  Kwantagora, 

who  was  the  so-called  King  of  the  Sudan,  and 

son   of  the   Emperor   of  Sokoto — the   supreme 

Sultan  of  the  country. 
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ADAMA-    THE   ARAB   OF    JIDDEH,    WHO   TOI.D    DR.    TONKIN 
ABOUT    THE   GWARI    BUSINESS. 
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apital,  Kwantagora,  with  a 

md  horse,   and   estab 

ortified  camp  only  a   few 

•  :   the  doomed  pro\  i 

■in  n  <  Iwari    (to    give    the 

its  full  title)  he  set  himself  to  spoil 

plunder.     He  reaped  the  crops  and  con 

:t\    of   the    inhabitants.      I  [e 

,1  bun.  th,  m.  and  deported  all   that 

to  the  slave  markets  of  /aria 

K 

H  Jilv  he  did  his  work  we  had  an 

of    judging    with    our    own    i 

2  the  raided  territory  we  absolutely 

for  daj  ther.     It  is  difficult 

an   impression   of  the  emptiness   oi 

s,  wells,  farm.-,  villages,  towns 

the  furnishings  o(  an  inhabited  countr)  ; 

pie. 

one  afternoon  we  finished  a  rough  day's 

.;  stiff  climb   that    brought  us  to  the 

>t    of  a   ridge.     We   halted   to  have  a   look 

lound.     The  tops  of  the  trees   rolled  away  in 

lirection  like  a  sea  of  foliage,  but  at  one 

nt   in   the  near  distance  we   made  out  with 

_      -   -  '.lie  dome  of  a  cotton  tree. 

iw,  we  were  hungry — had  been  hungry  for 

nd  had  very  little  food  in  stock  :    so  I 

•f  the  direction  of  that  cotton  tree, 

I,  when   we  made  camp,  pushed  on   with  El 

if  there  was  anything  to  be  got  in 

lity.     Our  cotton    tree  had   not  led   us 

-  the  plain,  level  with  the  horizon, 

were  the  walls  of  a  fortified   town  :    the  upper 

works    of    the    north    gate    standing    out    clear 

2    sky.       But    we    saw    in   a 

moment    t!  would    uret    nothing    for    our 


etch] 


.ALLS    <>]■    A    FORTIFIED    TO 

SKY, 


trouble.     There  was  nothing  out  of  the  common 
about  the   appearance  ol   die  place  ;   yet  the  air 
ol    unreality     the   queer    sort    of  stillness    tl 
hung  ov<  r  the  scene     would  have  been  sufficient 
to  tell  us  that  something  was  amiss. 

The  fields  of  corn  stretching  right  from  our 
to  the  town  walls  had   been  reaped  in  the 
ordinary  manner  ;  the  paths  across  them  were 
hard,  beaten  by  the  tread  of  many  feet.     There 
the  shiny  spots  in  the  forks  of  the  smaller 
.  where  the  loads  had  been  rested  while  the 
carriers  adjusted  their  garments  and  got  them- 
selves up  before  entering  the  town.      But   that 
was  all. 

We  pushed  on  to  the  gate.  Right  and  left  of 
us  walls  30ft.  high  rose  straight  out  of  a  trench 
about  a  score  of  feet  in  width.  The  bridge 
over  the  moat  was  broken  down.  The  gate 
was  shut.  El  Asser  swarmed  up  one  of  the 
buttresses  on  the  opposite  side  and  tried  to 
force  an  entry.  He  could  not  manage  it.  I 
took  a  rock  and  pitched  it  across  to  him,  and 
he  battered  away  with  that,  but  it  was  no  use, 
the  gate  was  barricaded  behind  with  timber  and 
earth. 

We  tried  the  west  gate,  and  that  we  did  at 
last  succeed  in  battering  down.  It  had  recently 
been  seriously  damaged — probably  rammed 
open  when  the  town  was  stormed.  The  trench 
was  half-choked  by  the  fragments  of  the  bridge 
which  had  been  broken-  down  by  the  towns- 
people to  hinder  the  attack  upon  the  gate.  I 
leaped  my  horse  in  on  one  side  and  out  on  the 
other.  Side  by  side  El  Asser  and  I  entered  the 
town.  There  were  the  houses,  the  streets ; 
there  was  the  little  mosque  and  there  was  the 
market-place.     In  the  compounds  the  water-pots 

stood  untouched, 
the  stones  for 
grinding  the  corn, 
the  rough  reed 
brushes.  We  had 
come  for  informa- 
tion. Here  was 
the  town ;  but  it 
was  deserted.  We 
wanted  food. 
There  were  the 
granaries  ;  but 
there  was  nothing 
in  them.  In  the 
whole  place  there 
was  not  so  much 
as  a  grain  of 
dhurra  or  a  soli- 
tary yam. 

This   was    only 
one    out    of     the 
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we  had  of  the  way  the  "  King  of  the  Sudan  " 
was  treating  his  subjects  ;  and  we  were  on  our 
way  to  his  camp.  Of  course,  we  did  not  go 
there  of  our  own  sweet  will.  We  were  driven 
there  by  necessity.  For  weeks  we  had  been  on 
short  commons  —  on  speaking  terms  with  ' 
starvation.  Expecting  to  be  able  to  buy  food 
on  the  road,  we  had  not  laid  in  any  store  of 
provisions  for  the  journey.  By  the  time  we 
reached  the  deserted  town  just  spoken  of  we 
were  very  hard  pressed  indeed.  We  were 
reduced  to  a  daily  ration  of  flour.  And  a  very 
small  ration  it  was,  too.  After  some  experiment 
we  found  it  went  farthest  as  skilly.  We  used  to 
make  a  teacupful  of  paste,  stir  it  into  a  bucketful 
of  boiling  water,  and  wait  for  it  to  cool.  It 
thickened  up  as  it  cooled.  When  we  left 
London  Mr.  Francis  Galton  told  us  to  remember 
that  in  case  of  extremity  we  could  always  eat 
our  boots.  Our  skilly  was  certainly  not  any- 
thing special  in  the  way  of  diet;  but  it  was 
better  than  boots. 

Still,  skill)-  palled  on  one  ;  besides,  it  is  not 
filling.  So  we  smothered  our  fears  and  headed 
our  way  for  the  war-camp,  the  only  place  in  all 
that  weary  land  where  there  was  any  food. 
I  think  we  would  have  faced  a  blacker  person 
than  the  "King  of  the  Sudan"  if  only  thi 
had  been  the  chance  of  a  square  meal  at 
the  2nd  of  it.  Anyway,  we  stepped  out  with 
such  alacrity  as  we  were  capable  of,  and  the 
evening  of  the  30th  of  April,  [895,  found  us 
arrived  on  a  bluff  to  the  north-west  of  the  Kii 
zareba,  and  pitching  our  tents  in  what  we  fondly 
imagined  was  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
really  solid  supper.  Alas  1  how  often  are  hopes 
but  the  forerunners  of  disappointment.  Ours 
were  speedily  stifled.  We  had  hardly  got  settled 
before  a  messenger  from  the  King  arrived — to 
present  us  with  an  ox?  No,  indeed;  but  to 
inquire,  and  inquire  in  a  very  surly  manner  too, 
ivhy  we  had  not  informed  him  beforehand  of 
our  coming,  and  ivhy  we  had  not  entered  the 
camp. 

This,  unaccompanied  as  it  was  by  any  greet- 
ing, was  hardly  reassuring.  We  replied  that,  as 
we  had  held  previous  communication  with  the 
King,  we  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to 
write  again  ;  and  as  for  entering  the  camp,  we 
pleaded  our  late  arrival,  and  promised  to  pay 
the  ceremonial  visit  early  next  day. 

That  did  not  please.  We  were  distinctly 
given  to  understand  that  we  were  in  disfavour- 
that  the  King  was  hostile  to  us.  Spiritless  and 
half-starved  as  it  was,  this  did  not  tend  to 
improve  our  condition.  Black  looks  ;  no  food. 
With  hunger  and  gloomy  presentiments  gnawing 
at  our  vitals,  we  sat  down  to  consider  our  posi- 
tion and  prospect.     Neither  was  tempting.     We 
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were  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  we  knew 
to  be  bad  and  unscrupulous,  and  who  had 
with  impunity  previously  plundered  a  white  man. 

Our  surroundings  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
reassure  us.  To  begin  with,  our  minds  were 
filled  with  the  tales  of  horror  and  bloodshed 
which  we  had  heard  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  "  King  of  the  Sudan."  There 
rose  before  our  eyes  the  things  we  had  seen — 
the  ravaged  country  ;  the  desolate  towns ;  and 
the  files  of  captives  being  driven  from  freedom 
and  home  to  the  nearest  slave  market. 

The  scene  was  one  not  readily  to  be  forgotten. 
Though  four  30ths  of'  April  have  passed  since  I 
saw  it,  the  recollection  of  it  is  on  me  yet.  I  have 
only  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see  it  again  as  I  saw  it 
that  hot  April  evening.  The  camp  is  situated 
on  an  irregularly  rectangular  plain.  Over  the 
ridge  in  the  background  is  the  shell  of  the  town 
of  Gwari.  A  few  weeks  before  Gwari  had  had  a 
population  of  something  like  40,000 — a  large 
population  for  an  African  town.  It  was  now 
desolate  :  not  in  ruins,  but  simply  empty — a 
dead  town  ;  its  huge  gates  broken  down, 
its  Arab  houses  standing  untenanted,  silence 
hanging  like  a  pall  over  its  deserted  streets. 
The  plain  on  which  the  camp  stands  is  bare  of 
tation  — every  stick  and  almost  every  blade 
of  grass  has  disappeared.  Around  the  few  pools 
of  soupy  water  that  serve  the  camp  for  supply 
the  black  earth  is  trodden  into  a  seething  mire. 
They  are  beating  a  drum  in  the  camp.  That 
shapeless  thing  over  there  was  a  man  before  its 
eyes  were  gouged  out  and  its  feet  chopped 
off.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere  are  beasts  of 
burden  in  various  stages  of  dissolution. 

Hark  !  there  is  the  drum  again.  The  assort- 
ment of  bones  baffles  description.  There  are 
regiments  of  them.  Human  skeletons,  complete 
and  in  fragments,  skulls,  ribs,  finger  and  thigh 
bones,  mingling  with  the  humbler  remains  of 
cattle  and  asses.  The  daylight  is  fading.  For 
a  few  brief  moments  the  bones  gleam  spectrally 
through  the  rapidly  increasing  dusk,  then  they 
are  blotted  out,  and  on  the  air  there  floats  once 
more  the  weird  beat  of  the  drum. 

By  long  and  short  sounds  it  is  possible  to 
say  almost  anything  on  a  West  African  drum. 
On  this  occasion  the  turn  turn,  tum-tum-tum 
throbbing  through  the  gloom  is  telling  that  they 
are  killing  a  man  in  the  camp— forcing  him  to 

the  ground,  kneeling  on  his  head  and No  ! 

I  am  afraid  the  sensibilities  of  the  British  public 
would  not  like  to  hear  the  rest  described. 

Early  next  morning— the  morning  of  May 
Day,  1895—  a  mounted  messenger  arrived  and 
warned  us  in  a  somewhat  truculent  manner  that 
we  had- not  yet  visited  the  King.     It  was  hardly 
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it  Mr.  Robinson  mounted  his  horse  and 
accompanied  the  messenger  to  the  camp.    While 

away  I  got  up  a  neighbouring  tree  and 
had  a  look  at  the  place.  It  consisted  of  a  dense, 
well-fortified  collection  of  the  dome  shaped  grass 
huts  so  common  all  over  Africa.  Hundreds  of 
these  were  huddled  together  within  the  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  marked  out  for  them — 
so  closely,  ;  .  as  to  barely  admit  of  pas 

n  them.  In  the 
a  square  opening,  on 
the  four  sides  of  which  were 
the  lodges  of  the  King  and 
his  principal  men.  In  the 
middle  the  Royal  Standard 
was  planted. 

Mr.    Robinson    did    not 
long  in  the  camp,  and 
when    he   returned   he   did 
not   appear   to   have    be 
greatly  struck  by  the  cordi- 
ality of  his  reception.     He 
found    the   King   sitting  at 
the  door  of  a  grass  lock 
He  also  found   him   bar 
civil.     He  received  the  pre- 
sent which    Mr.    Robinson 
laid  before  him  with    con- 
tempt, and  only  sent  a  lean 
goat  in  return — a  very  lean 
goat. 

We  were  not  left  long  in 
suspense  as  to  what  this 
particular  line  of  conduct 
meant.       Only   about   half 


THIS    IS   ONE   OK    THE     KING  S 
WHO   VISITED   THE   CAMP 

From  a  Sketch  from 


an  hour  had  elapsed  when  one  of  the  King's 
brothers,  a  certain  Dan  All  Mon,  paid  us  a 
visit  with  a  crowd  of  his  followers.  He  didn't 
waste  any  time  in  civilities ;  he  wanted  to 
know  why  we  hadn't  tipped  the  man  who 
brought  the  goat.  Now,  we  hadn't  tipped  this 
man  because,  among  other  things,  the  goat  was 
such  a  "waster"  that  if  we  had  given  the  man 
anything  it  would  have  been  buying  it.     But  we 

made  a  plausible  excuse 
and  offered  to  tip  him  at 
once.  Our  questioner,  how- 
ever, had  evidently  come  to 
make  a  row,  and  was  not 
to  be  put  off.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  our  reply,  but 
again  repeated  the  questions 
we  had  been  asked  the 
evening  before.  Why  had 
we  not  informed  the  King 
of  our  coming?  Why  had 
we  not  taken  up  our 
quarters  in  the  camp?  And 
—did  we  distrust  them? 

(Certainly  we  did  ;  but  we 
did  not  consider  it  politic 
ty  so.  Nor  did  we  get 
the  chance,  for  without 
giving  us  time  to  reply,  and 
in  a  higher  tone  of  voice, 
Dan  Ali  went  on  :  Why  had 
we  not  all  gone  in  to  see 
the  King?  Why  had  we 
given  him  such  a  paltry 
present?      And     what     in 
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the  name  of  Allah  did  we  want  in  the  country 
at  all— pigs  ? 

We  swallowed  the  "pigs."  We  told  him  that 
Mr.  Robinson  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  and 
that  he  had  paid  his  respects  as  representative 
of  all.  We  said  we'd  given  as  good  a  present 
as  we  could  well  afford,  and  that  as  for  being 
in  the  country,  we  wished  nothing  better — now 
that  we  had  finished  our  work — than  to  be  well 
out  of  it. 

By  this  time  we 
had  taken  up  a 
position  behind 
the  luggage  and 
inside  the  big 
tent.  Our  perse- 
cutors ca  me  closer. 
Mr.  Robinson, 
they  said,  had 
been  to  the  King 
and  had  made  him 
a  present  — he  was 
at  liberty  to  go. 
Bonner  and  I  had 
still  to  go  to  him 
and  make  presents 
or  be  detained. 
To  this  we  de- 
murred, where- 
upon the  King's 
present  was  sud- 
denly produced 
and  hurled  in  a 
dishevelled  condi- 
tion into  the  tent. 
Matters  began  to 
warm  up.  We  were 
ordered  into  the 
camp  at  once,  and 
flatly    refused     to 

go.  They  crowded  round  and  began  to  pull 
about  our  luggage.  We  remonstrated.  They 
jeered  at  us,  and  persisted.  A  revolver  was 
produced  :  then  they  hauled  off. 

We  were  called  Kaffirs  and  dogs.  Threats  of 
murdering  us,  with  details  as  to  how  it  would 
be  effected,  were  freely  made.  They  pointed  to 
our  rifles  in  derision.  Did  we  think  they  would 
help  us?  Had  they  not  just  eaten  up  the  King 
of  Gwari  who  had  hundreds  such  ?  Who  would 
touch  them  if  thev  wiped  us  out?  Ah!  who 
indeed  ? 

We  made  no  reply  to  their  questions  ;  the 
situation  was  getting  too  acute  for  words.  There 
we  were  hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  bloodthirsty 
heathen  (for  they  were  little  better),  not  knowing 
at  what  moment  they  might  burst  in  upon  us. 

In  order  to  obtain  time  Mr.  Robinson  asked 
me  to  try  and  get  them  to  allow  a  sort  of  interval 


in  the  proceedings  so  that  we  might  hold  a 
shauwora  (council).  I  might  mention  that  I 
patter  the  vernacular  like  a  native.  With  a 
deprecative  smile  on  my  countenance,  and  an 
American  six-shooter  under  my  shirt  I  stepped 
over  the  baggage  and  addressed  them.  Their 
fierceness  was  really  too  disturbing  ;  it  prevented 
us  from  collecting  our  thoughts.  How  could  we 
answer     their    questions     and     consider     their 


will;    A   SMILE 
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demands  if  they  stood  there  hooting  at  us? 
They  must  go  away  and  give  us  time  to  recover. 
Ultimately,  they  acceded  to  my  request.  They 
withdrew  to  a  clump  of  mimosa,  about  fifty 
yards  off,  and  sat  down  sullenly  and  nursed 
their  swords.     Then  I  returned  to  the  tent. 

I  think  we  all  considered  it  quite  on  the  cards 
that  we  might  lose  every  stick  of  our  property, 
even  if  we  got  away  with  our  lives.  And  our 
servant,  El  Asser,  evidently  shared  this  view, 
for  he  came  crawling  into  the  tent  to  ask  us  not 
to  "feel  hurt  "  if,  when  they  were  murdering  us, 
he  ran  away. 

But  we  had  no  time  to  waste  on  El  Asser.  I 
believe  one  of  us  threw  a  boot  at  him.  We 
must  make  up  our  minds  what  to  do.  There 
were  two  alternatives — shot-guns  or  bribes. 
They  must  be  either  killed  off  or  paid  off. 
With  our  repeating  rifles  we  could,  if  pressed, 


mr.  wide  world  m.u  .a/ink. 


tripe  out  the  twenty  or  thirty  ruffians  by 
confronted.       But    then    the 

\       clearly  that  would  not  do  ;  it  had 

••I  think  you'd  b  and  treat  with  them," 

-.      ••  l"rv  and  get  the  King's 
ther  into  your  tent     alone  if  possible-    and 
him.     Do  it  as  cheaply  as  you  can." 

d  after  senile   trouble    SUC<  <cda\ 

v  from  the  rest  and   into  my 

i  1   had  a  I 

.  with  him.  ami   in   the 

r  that  i    im   -  sation 

me  things  that  were 

more  politic  than  sincere. 

1  him  that  we 

were     n  icious    we 

had  >;.<?  made  as  valuable 

a  present   to  the   Kin_ 

the  -  i  >n    demanded, 

and    that    we    were    sorry 

for    it.      I   then   told   him 

that    we    were    willing    to 

ma-  dderable    addi- 

it.  and  moreover 

that  we  wished   to    make 

him    (Pan    Ali     Mon)    a 

» — a  handsome 

present — in  consideration 

rry  and  trouble 

our    thoughtlessness    had 

him.      This  1; 
duty.     I     informed     him, 
quite    as 
much     pleasure     as    the 
former  :  which  was  true, 
proposals    took 
i  long  to  lay  out, 
but  they  seemed   to   im- 
3  him  favourably,  and 
r  some  further  conver- 
sation, during  which  I  had 
r  rniise      to      make 
numerous  presents   to 
sundry   of    his     and    the 
Kit  .  rvants,     I    suc- 

ded  in  exacting  from 
him  a  solemn  undertaking 
— a  beard  of  the  Prophet 
kind  of  affair — that  if  we 
did  these  things  no  further 
demands  should  be  made  on  us,  and  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace  on  the 
following  morning. 

being  understood,  I  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  presents,  acting  on  instructions  received  from 
Mr.  Robinson.  That  for  the  King  included 
forty  yards  of  silk  ;  a  dozen  yards  of  brocade  ;  a 
dozen  yards  of  tabouret ;  a  handsome  silk  girdle  ; 


DARK-ROBED,    WHITE-VEILED    I   I  I  F.MED   TO 
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a  musical-box  ;  and  lots  of  other  things  that  I 
cannot  recall.  This  was  pronounced  satisfactory, 
and  the  inspector  even  unbent  so  far  as  to 
express  pleasure  when  I  unfolded  to  him  the 
goods  destined  for  his  gracious  acceptance. 
Among  them  there  were  a  robe  of  native  silk  ;  a 
Turkish  cap  (Stambouli)  ;  a  large  quantity  of 
camphor  ;  a  dozen  yards  of  tabouret ;  a  Tunisian 
silk  girdle  ;  a  silk  rug ;  a  mirror  with  electro- 
plated mounts  ;  coloured   bath  towels  ;  scented 

snuff,  etc. 

The  goods  for  the  King 
he  took  at  once.  His  own 
he  requested  me  to  keep 
till  after  dark,  when  he 
would  send  one  of  his 
slaves  for  them,  whom  1 
should  know  by  a  certain 
sign.  Then  he  took  him- 
self off  with  his  attendants 
and  followers. 

It  was  quite  a  mysteri- 
ous performance.     At 
about   nine  o'clock,  when 
all  was  dark,  and,  save  for 
the     moaning    of    the 
hyenas,     silent,    a     dark- 
robed,  white-veiled  figure 
seemed    to    gather   itself 
together  from  the  aisles  of 
the  misty  gloom  and,  like 
;i    Mahatma,  undergo  pre- 
cipitation at  the  entrance 
of  my  tent.     It   was  the 
messenger  of  his  Serenity, 
Dan  Ali   Mon.     He  was 
a  tall  man,  this  messenger, 
clothed  after  the  manner 
of  the  Touareg — the  veiled 
man   of   the  desert.     He 
wore   a   Ion"    blue    robe, 
had  a  heavy  sword  slung 
up  under  his  left  arm,  and 
was  turbaned.     A  pair  of 
piercing     black     eyes 
gleamed  outover  the  heavy 
veil  that  concealed  the  rest 
of  his  countenance.    With 
many  signs,  suggestive  of 
superlative    necessity    for 
silence,   he  pervaded  my 
tent.     He  performed  half-a-dozen    necromantic 
gestures,  mopped  up  the  present,  and  concealed 
it    somewhere    in    his    apparently  unsubstantial 
interior,  took   a    comprehensive   glance   at   his 
surroundings — probably  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing else  he  could  sneak  ;    and  then,  with  a 
farewell  salaam,  he  was  once  more  received  into 
the  arms  of  the  gloom. 
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It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  even  now  why 
the  King  of  the  Sudan  allowed  us  to  depart — 
at  any  rate,  without  further  exactions.  He 
might  have  taken  all  our  goods  and  suppressed 
us  into  the  bargain  without  any  serious  results. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  that  he  balanced  the 
matter.  He  knew  we  had  repeating  rifles,  and 
he  may  have  said  in  his  heart,  "Why  should  I 
lose  soldiers  whose  value  I  do  know  in  the  effort 
to  acquire  property  whose  value  I  do  not  know  ? 
I  will  let  this  people  go."  If  he  did,  I  con- 
sider he  showed  sound  judgment. 

About  midnight  we  began  to  brace  ourselves 
up  for  a  small  effort.     We  had  permission  to  go, 


start  was  given.  One  by  one  the  units  of  our 
little  party  descended  from  the  plateau  upon 
which  our  fires  still  blazed,  and  headed  away 
across  the  plain  toward  the  camp.  In  a  state 
of  almost  breathless  tension  we  followed  the 
path  under  the  fortifications.  When  we  came 
to  the  gate  Mr.  Robinson  and  I  halted  our 
horses,  and  waited  for  the  caravan  to  go 
by.  As  each  succeeding  beast  passed  without 
challenge  we  breathed  more  and  more  freely. 
Then,  as  the  last  glided  by  and  was  lost  in  the 
gloom,  we  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  prepared 
to  follow.  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  had 
heaved  that  sigh  too  soon  ;    for  we  had   barely 


THE   ESCAPE— "AS    EACH    SUCCEEDING    BEAST    PASSED    WITHOUT   CHALLENGE    WE    BREATHED    MORE   AND    MOKE    FREELY. 


and  we  determined  not  to  be  stopped  by  a  trifle 
in  our  attempt  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  We 
breakfasted  about  one — skilly  and  goat  ;  then 
in  the  blackness  of  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing we  struck  camp.  It  is  wonderful  how  quiet 
you  can  be  when  there  is  necessity  for  it.  The 
buckets  were  packed  and  the  cooking  pots 
nested  without  a  clink.  The  tents  were  folded 
up  and  slipped  into  their  cases  without  a  sound. 
Presently  some  faded  patches  of  the  surround- 
ing darkness  resolved  themselves  in  groups  of 
little  grey  donkeys,  and  the  loads  were  fixed. 
Then  the  start. 

By  a  reconnaissance  made  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  night  we  had  discovered  (much 
to  our  alarm)  that  the  only  practicable  route 
forward  lay  right  under  the  fortifications  of  the 
camp,  and  passed  within  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen  paces  of  one  of  the  gates.  It  was 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind.     The  signal  to 


set  our  horses  in  motion  before  a  report  rang 
out  in  the  camp,  that  was  now,  thank  goodness, 
behind  us.  Both  of  us  thought  the  game  was 
up  j  but  we  would  have  a  little  flutter  for  it, 
anyhow. 

"On  you  go,  boys  !  " 

There  was  no  need  for  quietness  now. 

"  Push  'em  along,  my  sons  !  " 

And  when  we  came  to  a  sloppy  bottom  and 
one  of  the  donkeys  missed  his  footing  and 
pitched  head  over  croup  into  the  mud,  there  was 
no  time  lost.  He  was  grabbed  by  half-a-dozen 
willing  hands  at  once,  lifted  out  of  the  mire 
bodily  —  load  and  all  —  then  stuck  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  set  going  by  a  vigorous  shove. 
That  is  dispatch.  We  covered  twenty-six  miles 
that  day.  You  may  call  it  a  march  if  you 
like;  it  would  be  a  dignified  name  for  it.  But 
though  three  of  our  donkeys  died  on  the  road, 
it  was  a 'success — a  huge  success. 


A    Lady    in    the    Unexplored    Sahara. 

B\    M  \i>\mi    Jean    Pommeroi  . 

rds    introducing    this    remarkable    lady   who,  to   provide    material  and    photos,  for  this 
"Wide  \\  rticle,  ventured   into   the    gnat,  mysterious   Sahara— the    vast    hinterland  of  Algeria, 

whic:  :    the    few    regions    still    left    unexplored    in    Africa,    and    about    the    most    dangerous 

world   for  the  white   traveller,   as  the  officers  of  French   missions  can  testify. 


ADAME  JEAN   POMMEROL  was 
nee,  and  would  probably 
ha\  .1  musician  if  the  taste  for 

travel  had  not  carried  her  away  after 
study  of  music  five  or  six 
S 

career     in 

na,    and     later    pub- 

\  olumes 

nna    life.      She 

in    Hungary, 

nd,  the   Balkans,  and 

in  Asia  Minor,  and  studied 
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nd    the     Tyrol, 

her 

journals 

and  mas  Then  she 

iur    novels, 

to  the  four 

langu; 

rted  for 

Although  she 

1     under     military 

her    life     was 

T  

nior  .  however,  from 

than      from      the 
of    the    natives. 
remained  in  the  d< 
a   year,   and   visited    many 
tribes  of  which    practically 
nothing    has    been    known 
hitherto.       Madame    Pom- 
made     a      special 
v   of    the  women   of  the  Sahara,   and   took 
photographs  wherever  she  went  with  unremitting 
zeal. 

only  former  explorers  who  penetrated  as 
far  into  th     <  -  ihara   Desert  as    Madame 
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Pommeroi  were;  killed.  But  no  harm  came  to 
this  plucky  Frenchwoman — although  her  life 
was  many  times  in  peril — except  a  fever  which 
brought  her  back  to  Europe  last  autumn,  two 
years  sooner  than   she   had  intended   to  come. 

She  has  now  recovered, 
and  is  preparing  to  return 
at  once  to  complete  the 
studies  she  set  out  to 
make  of  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  desert 
races. 

Madame  Pommerol's 
journey  was  made  by 
camel ;  and  after  passing 
into  the  true  desert  she 
had  no  woman  companion. 
One  can  understand  from 
her  own  account  why  it  is 
that  no  other  European 
woman  has  ever  penetrated 
so  far  into  the  south  of  the 
Sahara  as  Madame  Pom- 
meroi. She  says  the 
riding  not  only  makes  one 
lame  from  head  to  foot, 
but  also  nauseates  a 
woman,  whether  she  rides 
on  the  camel's  hump  or 
in  the  "bassour,"  a  tent- 
like affair  that  is  put  on 
a  camel's  back  to  afford 
protection  from  the 
burning  sun  by  day 
or  the  cutting  wind  by 
night.  Madame  Pommeroi  frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  travel  by  night.  Otherwise,  unless 
she  was  in  a  village,  she  scooped  out  a  little 
hollow  for  a  bed  in  the  sand,  and  rolled  herself 
in    a    heavy   rug.     On    such    occasions    it   was 
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necessary  to  take  precautions  against  the  visits 
of  deadly  vipers  and  scorpions.  Jackals,  too, 
had  to  be  warded  off  at  night  by  fires  at  each 
corner  of  the  camp ;  and  as  for  fleas,  lice, 
and  mosquitoes  why,  they  simply  had  to  be 
endured. 

The  food  encountered  by  this  lady  explorer 
was  on  a  par  with  the  "hotel  accommodation" 
described  above.  After  getting  fairly  into  the 
desert  there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  the  soft  and 
disagreeable  meat  of  the  camel,  varied  with 
camel's  meat  soup,  garnished  with  wild  carrots 
— a  hard  and  evil  vegetable  which,  according  to 
this  explorer,  tastes  like  the  last  bad  carrot  of  a 
Northern  season,  only  ten  times  worse.  Dried 
dates  there  were  ;  also  clotted  camel's  milk ; 
rancid  butter  and  bread.  The  bread,  a  great 
luxury  which  only  the  rich  natives  can  afford,  is 
made  of  barley-flour,  mixed  with  water  that  is 
usually  dirty,  and  baked  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
sand.  The  water  was  worse  than  the  food,  for 
the  best  of  it  was  yellow  and  brackish,  and  of 
unpleasant  taste. 

Our  traveller  found  that  her  only  danger  from 
the  Arabs  themselves  lay  in  the  "resout'' — the 
name  given  to  bands  of  men  who  rob,  nominally 
for  vengeance,  on  account  of  some  family  feud, 
but  who  usually  forget  all  about  their  oath  to 
rob  only  their  enemies,  and  plunder  nearly 
everyone  they  encounter.  Nor  have  they  any 
hesitation  in  killing  their  victims.  Bands  of 
these  "  resout "  often  prowled  around  Madame 
Pommerol's  '.imp  at  night,  but  found  her 
escort  too  large  to  make  an  attack  advisable. 
They  contented  themselves  with  trying  to 
steal  by  creeping  near  on  all  fours  under  the 
camels.  "  Aside  from  these  men,"  says  Madame 
Pommerol,  "a  woman  has  nothing  to  fear  from 


the  Arabs.  I  was 
often  whole  days 
a  m  o  n  g  famous 
assassins  without 
receiving  the  least 
indignity.  In- 
deed, the  women 
in  many  tribes 
have  all  the 
privileges  that 
the  most  exigent 
'Woman's  Rights' 
advocate  could 
desire."  Madame 
also  says  that 
the  Tou- 
of  whom 
she  speaks  in  the 
following  article, 
it  is  actually  the 
men    who    are 

veiled    and    who   seldom    show    their    faces ; 

whereas  the  women  wear  no  veils  at  all. 

Now  let  Madame  herself  speak  : — 
Before  beginning  this  description  of  far-away 
life  and  customs,  I  wish  to  make  two  things 
clear — First  :  That  I  am  not  what  you  call  an 
advanced  woman  ;  not  the  least  bit  in  the 
world.  Second  :  That  the  women  of  the  Sahara 
are  "advanced"  in  the  same  way  that  M. 
Jourdain  made  prose  —  without  knowing  it! 
This  being  agreed  upon,  I  will  take  you,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  to  visit  divers  races  nestled  in 
or  scattered  over  those  vast  solitudes.  We  shall 
see  what  amount  of  liberty  the  women  of  tnese 
races  enjoy,  beginning  with  those  who  are  most 
looked  after. 

The   questions   that   crop  up  will  always  be 
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the  same.     What  arc  these 
men?      With    what    work    do    they 
upy   their   time?      What    are   their 
What  authority  do  the  men 
.<.r    them?       What     is    their 
nception  oi  family  life  and  the  edi 
rion  of  children?    1  must  confess  that 
the  last  but  one  of  these  questions  will 
.    ..   ged     when     we     contemplate 
lain  tribes,  ami  must  be  rendered  : 
What  auth  nd  what  influence  do 

men  ex< it  over  their  husbands ? 
3  wait  till  the  proper  time 
for 

ones,      fust  now  1  will    introduce   you 
those    most  oppressed,  namely,  the 
the      -M  who    are 

enjoined  to  '•imitate  Khadidja." 

ture  an  exaggeration  of  exaggera 
tion  itself  with  regard  to  cloistral  life,  to  the  utt<  i 
annihilation  of  all  free  will,  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  moral  fate  of  the  wife  of  the  M'/ab. 
I  to  this  the  most  accentuated  timidity,  the 
mad<  iperstition,  and  the  most  trembling 

nervousness,  joined  to  the  most  absolute  ignor- 
ance. Then  you  will  have  an  idea  of  her 
mental  state. 

And  yet  the  Mzabite  woman  is  not  unhappy, 
so  far  as  ill-usage  is  concerned.  She  does  very 
little  work.  She  receives  presents  from  her 
husband,  who  is  always  kind  to  her.  Further 
than  this,  the  absence  of  the  husbands  from 
M'zab  gives  the  women  the  illusion  of  great 
rty.  They  are  not  under  the  thrall  of  a 
r."  but  only  under  that  of  the  proprieties, 
a  very  different  thing,  which  all  my  feminine 
readers  will  understand. 

But  why  are  the  husbands  absent  ?  you  will 
ask.     Is  it  a  temporary  absence  ?     Arc  they  at 
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war  ?  Are  they  hunting  ?  They  are  away  on 
business  journeys.  The  M'zabites  are  the 
traders  of  the  desert  in  the  sense  that  the  word 
possessed  for  the  merchants  of  Carthage,  of 
whom  they  are  the  descendants.  They  fit  out 
important  caravans — not  personally,  but  by 
direction;  for  their  large,  fat  bodies  are  not 
used  to  fatiguing  exercise.  While  these  cara- 
vans scour  the  sandy  desert  from  Timbuctoo  to 
Gafsa,  from  Ghadames  to  Tri-Salah,  the  master 
establishes  himself  in  the  north  of  Algeria, 
where  he  buys  and  sells  again,  hazarding  at 
times  pretty  large  sums,  but  never  disdaining 
the  profits  of  small  commerce  amassed  penny 
by  penny. 

The  M'zabites  never  take  their  wives  with 
them  ;  this  is  forbidden  by  their  religion. 
Converts  to  Islamism,  they  form  an  austere 
sect  (at  least  so  far  as  dogma  is  concerned) — a 
sort  of  schism  at  once  religious  and  social,  very 
heretical,  very  severe,  and  with  a 
legislation  of  its  own.  In  the  towns 
which  they  built,  right  at  the  bottom 
of  a  huge  crevasse  of  the  torrid  Sahara, 
a  thousand  years  ago,  they  constructed 
shut-in  houses,  walled  round,  with  no 
exterior  opening  except  the  doors  with 
prison -like  hinges.  Inside  these  the 
wives  spend  their  lives.  They  never 
go  out  before  their  husbands'  return 
except  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
near  relative,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cemeter* 
and  even  then  they  are  closely  erf 
veloped  and  wrapped  round  with  an 
immense  woollen  veil  as  thick  as  a 
counterpane,  which  covers  them  from 
head  to  foot.  They  are  then  no 
longer  women,  but  perambulating 
bundles. 
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"  You  will  remain  virtuous,  like  Khadidja." 
This  conjugal  speech  encourages  them  to  imitate 
the  famous  first  wife  of 
Mahommed,  an  old  store- 
keeper whom  the  Prophet 
married  for  esteem  — or  for 
love  of  filthy  lucre,  accord- 
ing to  his  enemies.  At  any 
rate,  he  left  her  at  home 
when  he  went  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Syria,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  in  Persia. 
"Imitate  Khadidja" — that 
is  to  say  :  "  Be  content  with 
your  solitude  at  home, 
because  interest  and  money 
are  at  stake.  Live  there 
calmly  and  peaceably  in 
idleness,  in  isolation,  like 
the  venerable  Mother  of 
Believers  (Omsmoul-Mwii 
minin).  Hide  yourselves 
from  view ;  be  modest. 
Admire  your  husband  ; 
obey  him  in  all  things. 
Believe  that  which  he  tells 
you,  even  though  it  sounds 
absurd  and  improbable." 


the  low  slaves.     They  represent  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  Saharan   ladder.     The  women  M'zabites 

are  tall,  stout,  and  rather 
good-looking  ;  and  they 
have  fair  skins.  They 
make  up  excessively,  paint- 
ing their  foreheads  on  gala 
days  in  various  designs  with 
green  and  orange  paint, 
crowning  this  work  of  art 
with  a  big  daub  of  black 
pitch  at  the  end  of  their 
noses. 

No  other  Saharan  women 
load  their  persons  to  such 
an  extent  with  reliquaries 
made  of  silver  or  leather, 
and  containing  verses  from 
the  Koran  ;  or  with  such  a 
variety  of  strange  amulets. 
The  mortality  among  the 
children  is  considerable — 
and  no  wonder.  They  are 
never  washed  before  they 
are  seven  or  eight  years 
old  !  The  contact  of  water 
is  a  sin  that  would  con- 
taminate them.  Finally, 
And  they  do  imitate  Khadidja  in  this  way;  M'/ab  is  the  only  country  of  the  Great  Desert 
and  when  the  husband  returns  they  put  off  the  where  I  was  roughly  treated  by  the  women 
mourning  they  have  worn  during  his  absence,         because    I     profaned    their    dwellings    by   my 
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and  adorn  themselves  with 
innumerable  rich  and  bail  km 
ous  jewels.  The  negress  or  the 
hired  servant  does  the  work 
(it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
lives  of  the  mistresses  are  so 
nervously  contemplative  and 
inactive)  and  they  set  about 
making  extraordinary  pre- 
parations. Whole  camels  are 
roasted ;  pastry  is  made  with 
oil  and  honey  to  tempt  the 
appetite.  In  short,  it  is  the 
great  occasion  for  joy,  the 
grand  festival,  the  Return 
of  the  Well-Beloved. 

This  return  does  not  brin«i 
additional  liberty  to  the 
women,  however.  They  still 
wear  the  thick  woollen  veil ; 
they  are  still  cloistered.  The 
fact  is  they  have  no  influence 
over  their  husbands,  who 
speedily  depart  again.  These 
women  vegetate  in  melan- 
choly without  pleasure,  with- 
out songs  or  dances,  such 
delights    being    reserved    for 

Vol.  v.-  8. 
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Christian  presence. 

Let  me  next  pass  to  those 
women  of  the  Sahara  who 
already  enjoy  liberty.  In  the 
desert  the  women  of  the  Arab 
races  ■ —  Chaamba,  Larbaa, 
Said-Otba,  etc. — are  not 
veiled  or  kept  in  seclusion, 
or  even  much  looked  after; 
although,  according  to  the 
dogmas,  this  ought  to  be  the 
case.  They  speak  freely  to 
the  men  of  the  douar 
(division  of  tribe),  observing 
the  decorum  of  their  nation 
when  they  are  looked  at. 
That  is  to  say,  they  refrain 
from  jingling  the  silver  bands 
that  encircle  their  ankles, 
and  draw  an  end  of  their 
draperies  over  their  mouths 
when  they  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

With  the  non  -  wander- 
ing Arabs,  on  the  contrary 
(lost  in  the  sands  are  their 
fortified  villages),  the  women 
are  veiled   and   theoretically 
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ncV'  •  y  it  unless  accompanied  by  a  man  of 
the  family.  But.  in  reality,  this  male  escort  is 
more  often  replaced  by  an  old  woman,  a 
complaisant  duenna.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  women  cling  obstinately  to  their 
-ve  and  to  this  apparent  surveillance,  as  the 
highest  criterion  of  good  breeding, 
•n  a  husband  imbued  with 
■'  French  "  ideas  attempts  to  modify 
their  customs  1.  died  the  lowest 

names,  such  as  coward  and  wretch, 
in  the  highest  tone  of  voice.  His  wife 
accuses  him  of  a  want  of  respect  for 
her;  of  treating  her  like  a  woman  of 
no  character.  And  the  less  he  wishes 
her  to  veil  herself  and  trouble  about 
formalities,  the  closer  she  sticks  to  the 
veil  and  the  forms.  For  these  are 
what  make  her  what  we  call  a  "Society 
woman."  Society  comprises  many 
grades  in  the  desert  as  well  as  el 
where. 

But    all     this    concerns     privil- 
persons— those  who  are  richest.     Be- 
sides these  there  are  the  poorer  classes, 


who  are  obliged  to  neglect  the  pre- 
caution of  an  escort,  but  yet  judge  the 
veil  indispensable.  "  Do  you  take  us 
for  savages?"  they  will  ask  you.  "Did 
not  Allah  say,  '  Oh,  Prophet !  say  unto 
the  wives  of  believers  that  their  veils 
must  reach  their  feet'?" 

Nomadic  or  not,  veiled  or  not,  the 
Saharan  woman  of  Arab  race  willingly 
boasts  of  the  virtues  and  merits  of  her 
husband.  But  she  goes  eagerly  to 
places  of  which  he  would  not  approve 
and  does  all  he  forbids.  The  marriage- 
able girls,  too.  are  acquainted  with 
every  ruse  and  every  kind  of  liberty. 
As  a  rule,  the  father  shuts  his  eyes  to 
their  goings-on  ;  his  authority  is  no 
more  than  a  matter  of  form.  The 
women  of  these  tribes  have  often  said 
to  me  with  pride  : — 

"  We  do  anything  we  like,  oh 
Roumiya  !  (foreign  woman).  We  bring 
up  our  children  as  we  choose,  provided 
that  we  stray  not  from  the  path  laid 
down  by  the  Merciful  and  Pitiful  One. 
The  money  that  we  earn  by  selling 
our  woven  s;oods  is  ours  alone.  We 
are  free  ;  and,  please  Allah,  we  shall 
be  so  always  !  " 

A  very  curious  thing  is  that  in  all 
these  tribes  the  women  ignore  the  most 
elementary  steps  in  the  art  of  the 
needle.  The  real  workers  are  the 
men  !  It  is  they  who  sew,  cut  out,  and 
embroider.  Many  of  them  even  wash  the  linen 
and  do  the  most  varied  kinds  of  work- — even 
taking  baby  for  a  walk  !  They  also  carry  the  wood 
and  look  after  the  flocks.  Never  does  an  Arab 
of  the  Desert,  unlike  those  in  the  north  of 
Algeria,  let  a  woman  do  hard  work  ;  and  if  one 
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loved  and  petted  by  both  father  and 
mother,  but  who  are  never  washed, 
and  wear  as  little  as  possible.  As  to  in- 
structing them,  that  is  never  thought  of. 
You  will  agree  that  the  destiny  of  a 
woman  of  these  numerous  tribes  is 
easy,  cheerful,  and  happy,  although 
they  are  poor  and  unprovided  with 
toilet  tables.  Their  independence  is 
relatively  great,  and  their  influence 
over  their  husbands  is  already  very 
considerable.  They  do  not  dread  a 
quarrel  with  the  kindly  spouse,  and 
often  hurl  the  most  violent  reproaches 
at  him.  These  women  do  not  go 
far  in  their  imitation  of  Khadidja, 
and    on    the    occasions    of    weddings 
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sometimes    sees    an    old  crone  bowed  under  a         or  festivals    they  indulge  in  prolonged  dances, 

heavy  burden,    you    may   be   sure    that    she    is         undeterred    by    fear    of    being    scolded. 

labouring  thus    against  the   will  of  her 

sons,    her     sons-in-law,     or    her    old 

husband,  who  protests,  saying  :  "  Would 

you  cause  the   .sin   that  displeases  Allah 

to  be  laid  to  our  charge  ? 

In  some  parts  women  do  the  spin- 
ning, and  they  also  prepare  the  cousscottss, 
a  preparation  of  rolled  corn.  But  their 
time  is  little  employed,  and  their  leisure 
is  occupied  in  laughing,  in  chatting, 
and  in  continually  visiting  one  another. 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  what  an 
important  part  visits  play  in  the  life  of 
these  nomads,  or  of  the  Arab  women 
of  Oued-M'zi.  Nothing  disturbs  them 
— neither  their  household  cares,  for 
there  is  no  household  except  a  tent 
containing    a    cauldron    and    a    sieve  ; 
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1  ..  II  now  pass  to  the  women  of  Ouargla  the- 

Mysterious.1     Many  people  will  tell  you  that 

the  inhi  la   are  negroes.     This 

if  that  they  know  nothing  o(  this  strange 

3    little    explored    as    Timbuctoo,    and 

more  interesting.      No,   the    Rouar'a   ol 

w  none  o\  the  indelible  characteris 

.  although  the  colour  of  their 

skin-  n  to  black.      They  are  a 


gence.  Their  advice  is  asked,  and  all  difficult 
cases  are  submitted  to  them.  Theirs  is  not  a 
secret  and  unavowed  influence  :  their  share  in 
counsel  is  openly  accorded.  See  what  progress 
the    "  new    woman  "    has    made    here  ! 

These  dark-hued,  free  women  live  in  mud 
huts,  bare  enough  of  luxury  and  comfort ;  but 
yet  they  strive  after  better  things,  and,  instead 
ol'  sleeping  on   the  ground,  like  the  rest  of  the 
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people  with  regular  features,  of  gentle  disposi- 
tion, and  bucolic  tastes,  who  seem  to  me  to  have 
come  from  India  by  way  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and 

pt     The  men  cultivate  the  immense  oases 

which  are  the  largest  in  Sahara,  and  where  grow  a 

million  date  palms,  of  which  almost  all  the  profits 

•  i/abite  speculators.    They  are  a  poor, 

ful,  and  resigned  race,  the  people  of  Ouargla. 
eir  women,  clad  in  dusky  hu(  v,  red, 

i,  of  far  different  taste  from  the  Arab 
fashions — go  about  unveiled,  unique  among  the 
feminine  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara.  A  sort  of 
mantilla,  in  shape  rather  like  that  worn  by  the 
Venetian  women  of  the  suburbs,  takes  the  place 
of  the  veil.  These  women  are  looked  upon  as 
the  equals  of  the  men  ;  and  I  consider  that  for 
the  most  part  they  surpass  the  latter  in  intelli- 

Wide  World  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  whilst  on  its 
way  from  Goletta  lo  Wargla  that  Herr  Rondstein's  caravan  was 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  dread  Touareg  (refer  to  our  February 
Wargla,  or  Ouargla,  is  an  important  town  in  Central 
Algeria,  an  i  the  junction  of  many  caravan  routes.  But  little  is 
known  of  this  region,  which  has  been  the  grave  of  many  brave 
French  explorers  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fierce  desert  tribes. 


Sahara's  women,  they  have  beds  (made  by  the 
men)  which  are  a  kind  of  mattress  composed  of 
palm  branches  flexible  as  osiers.  They  drape 
the  walls  with  cloth,  and  on  this  "background" 
place  ornaments  of  glass,  cups,  and  chaplets — 
simple  articles  embodying  the  same  idea  as  the 
ornamentation  of  our  apartments. 

At  once  grave  and  eager  for  pleasure,  wishful 
to  learn,  and  have  their  children  taught  the 
Koran,  if  possible,  they  have  at  the  same  time 
the  most  passionate  love  for  singing  and 
dancing.  The  latter  diversions  play  a  part  in 
almost  all  the  events  of  their  lives.  Most  of 
these  women  compose  poetry,  too — very  primi- 
tive, I  admit — but  still  indicative  of  an  artistic 
effort. 

There  are  some  of  these  singers  who  are 
professionals,  and  preside  on  festive  occasions, 
at  funerals,  at  familiar  events,  and  at  daily  diver- 
sions. Permit  me  to  introduce  one  of  them  to 
you.  Her  name  is  Milouda.  She  is  a  woman 
of  fifty,   ugly,  active,  and  extremely  cunning ;  a 
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THIS     IS     MILOUDA,     THE     SORCERESS    AND    MISTRESS    OF     CEREMONIES    ON    ALL 
GREAT   OCCASIONS.       SHE   WAS    NOT    A    NICE-TEMPERED    PERSON. 
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poetess,  a  doctor,  a  fortune-telier,  and  a  sorceress. 
On  how  many  occasions  have  I  seen  her  beating 
her  tamboureen  !  Sometimes  she  does  it  to 
exorcise  spirits;  sometimes  before  bleeding  a 
person  suffering  from  congestion ;  or  sometimes 
at  festivals  organized  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
headaches.  This  is  a  meeting  which  is  noisy 
and  exclusively  feminine.  The  patient  lies  on  a 
terrace — having  obtained  from  her  husband  the 
means  of  paying  for  an  entertainment  of  which 
he  will  see  nothing,  poor  man  !  Then  at  night- 
fall the  friends  arrive,  and  also  the 
friends  of  the  friends,  a  compact  crowd. 
With  them  is  the  priestess  Milouda, 
who  recites  a  long  incantation,  to  which 
the  women  reply  in  chorus.  Then 
they  burn  a  quantity  of  benzoin  under 
the  patient's  nose.  To  us  civilized 
folks  that  would  be  the  way  to  insure 
a  headache  ;  but  ic  appears  to  be  a 
positive  cure  in  the  desert.  .Meanwhile, 
the  chorus  invokes  the  Holy  Mara 
bouts.  Finally,  when  the  invalid  is 
thoroughly  suffocated  with  benzoin, 
and  deafened  with  noise,  her  com- 
panions lift  her  from  her  bed  and 
dance  with  her-  dance  desperately  till 
dawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  ball. 
R-r  ran,  rrrran,  resound  the  lively 
tamboureens!  After  this  weird 
function  it  is  proved  that  the  malady 
has    entirely    disappeared. 

More  solemn,  but  also  accompanied  by  music, 
are  the  processions  of  women  to  the  cemetery. 
Longer  and  more  extraordinary  are  the  weddings, 
at  which  the  brides  and  young  girls  dance  in 
serried  groups  all  down  the  streets  and  in  the 
squares.  On  this  occasion  they  are  veiled  and 
are  led  by  Milouda.  They  dance  without  sleep 
or  rest  for  seven  consecutive  days.  I  have  said 
"brides"  advisedly,  for  all  the  weddings  of  the 


country  are  celebrated  on  the  same 
date  once  a  year.  This  custom  extends 
from  Ouargla  to  the  surrounding  villages. 
And  when  there  is  nothing  to 
celebrate,  neither  headaches,  nor  pious 
visits,  nor  weddings,  the  women  make 
the  "  singer  "  come  to  their  houses,  just 
for  their  own  pleasure.  Then  there  are 
improvised  dances  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  in  the  shaded  streets  of 
remote  Ouargla  you  can  hear,  here  and 
there,  the  wail  of  the  flute  and  the  toc- 
loc  of  the  tamboureen. 

lastly,  I  come  to  the  most  emanci- 
pated women  of  all.  I  remember 
having  interviewed  on  the  subject  of 
the  Touareg  women  a  Targui  himself, 
named  Ouen-Titi,  brother  to  the  great 
chief  Aghitaghel,  who  came  on  a  mission  to 
Ouargla.  His  opinions,  which  I  noted  down, 
seem  to  me  so  apposite  that  I  will  give  them 
here. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  we  people  do  not  think 
a  woman  should  be  veiled  or  be  silent — even 
before  friends  of  ours  who  are  unknown  to  her. 
Her  face  is  fashioned  to  rejoice  the  soul  of  the 
warrior  ;  her  words  are  made  to  please  his  ear. 
We  Touareg  men  hide  our  faces,  so  that  the 
enemy  shall  not  know  which  dominates  us — 
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.MORE     EXTRAORDINARY     ARE     THE     WEDDINGS,     AT    WHICH     THE     BRIDES    AND 
YOUNG   GIKLS    DANCE    IN    SERRIED  GROUPS   ALL    DOWN   THE   STREETS." 

From  a  Photo,  by  Madame  Pommerol. 


peace,  strategy,  or  war.  But  a  woman  has 
nothing  to  hide  if  her  soul  be  pure.  An  enemy 
could  not  come  near  her;  our  lances  would  be 
there  to  hinder  him." 

Then  he  added  :  "  Woman  is  the  mother  of 
good  counsel  and  wisdom.  If  there  were  none 
but  women,  the  Touareg  would  have  conquered 
the  world— they  would  even  have  possession  of 
Paris  ! " 
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This  exaggeration,  due   to  the  physical  and 

moral  mirage  of  these  countries,  sounds,   how- 

r,  the  note  o\  admiration  that  the  Targui* 

lias  for  the  woman  of  his  race.     It  is  true  that 

they  dil  ttly  from  the  other  women  ol~  the 


being 


clean,    careful,    intelligent,    and 


They  invent    ingenious  designs  for 
theii  and  their  woven  stuffs.     A  thing  un- 

•i   read    Arabic  and   the  (  'ulie 

writ:-  B  rber 

Ian  s.      They  also 

the     Koran     and 

and 

try,  and  they  instruct 

r     daughters     in     all 

these    thing  But    the 

husbands    and    sons    are 

left  in  ignorarn 

The       I .  rgui      woman 
incils.    She 
a  the  back 
the    fleet    "Me'hari" 
onsiderable 
i  hie   might 
almost    call    her  a   sports- 
She      orders, 
5,    and    directs  : 
and.   if  the  husband  i 
inherits    his    eff 
his  titles,  and  his  ] 

(i  lusion  of 
the  children  and  of  male 

relations.  So  in  this  way  she  is  often  head  of  the 
family—  even  head  of  the  tribe,  which  may 
amount  r    being   the   military  head  also. 

It  is  concludes  peace  or  d<  cides  on 

war.      I  do  not  think  that  advanced  women  go 
■  this  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ! 

a  penchant  for  boundless 
and  insulting  mockery.  A  certain  satirical  song 
concerning  the  wife  of  a  Chaambi  foe  struck 
curious.  It  aims  at  vulnerable 
places :  it  makes  wounds  that  the  Chaambi 
woman  will  never  forgive:  — 

ali!     There  .  llie  veiled  woman! 

She  i-  rself,  for  she  is  too  ugly  ; 

She  obeys  like  a  (]<<g. 

he  knows  not  how  to  dress 
their  v. 
She  only  ihii  P'ng  and  enlarging  her  great  body  ; 

1  appear 
.  and  cries  hhhheu  !  hhhheu  !  like  a 


111,    THE   TAKGUI    CHIEF     WHOM     .MADAME    FOMMEROL 
;   VIEWED      IN       OUARGLA      ON      THE      SUBJECT     OF     THE 
TOUAKEG    "WOMEN'S    RIGHTS." 

From  a  Photo,  by  Madame  Pommerol, 


These  reproaches,  representing  as  they  do 
the  very  limit  of  abuse,  are  both  interesting  and 
significant.  Food  with  the  Touareg  is  certainly 
not  likely  to  make  them  cry  hhhheu  !  hhhheu  ; 
tor  it  consists  only  of  stewed  purslain,  of  pulp 
made  with  water,  or  of  flour  obtained  from 
wild  graminous  plants — sometimes  of  a  little 
unleavened  bread.  Plain  living,  they  say, 
makes   strong   races.      Here,  it  also  produces  a 

sad  race.  The  women 
of  the  Touareg  do 
not  dance ;  and  if  they 
sing  at  all,  it  is  for 
the  words  of  the  songs 
rather  than  for  the 
music.  They  sleep  in 
beds  of  sand.  Their 
dresses  are  of  red  and 
blue  colours.  They 
indulge  in  puerile 
superstitions,  in  un- 
reasonable fears  and 
antipathies,  as  if  the 
too  burning,  too  ardent 
desert  had  the  power 
of  unhinging  even  well- 
ordered  minds. 

To  sum  up  :  Eman- 
cipated or  submissive, 
all  the  women  of  the 
Sahara  are  simple- 
minded      beings,     who 

right 
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their 
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sphere. 

To  my  mind,  they  are  a  hundred  times 
less  to  be  pitied  than  the  European  workwoman 
—than  the  wife  of  the  small  employe,  say,  or  the 
shopman  or  clerk,  at  ^75  a  year.  You  have 
seen  that  their  household's  tasks  are  few,  and 
this  insures  them  the  leisure  they  enjoy  so 
much. 

They  possess  the  real  philosophical 
wisdom,  and,  above  all,  they  have  what  our 
women  generally  are  ignorant  of — what  those 
far  removed  from  them  would  never  attiibute 
to  their  primitive  nature— a  profound  and 
penetrating  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  sun,  of  the 
delight  of  the  shade,  and  of  the  sublime  har- 
mony of  the  desert.  This  takes,  and  that 
advantageously,  the  place  of  the  combative  in- 
tellectuality which  is  sought  to  be  infused  into 
our  women. 


The   Horrors   of    Thirst. 


BY    TWO    VICTIMS. 

Interviewed  by  John  Marshall,    of    Kalgoorlte,  late  Hon.   Secretary 
Westralian  Gold-Diggers'  Association. 

The  following  intensely  interesting  narrative    of  hardship   and  suffering   in  the   lonely  Australian 

wilderness   illustrates  in  a  vivid  manner  the  dangers  to  which  the  pioneers  were    subjected   to    in 

their  work  of  exploring  and   prospecting  for  new  Westralian  Goldfields. 
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O  the  average  "Englishman  who 
lives  at  home  at  ease"  compara- 
tively little  is  known  of  the  diffi- 
culties, hardships,  and  dangers  which 
gold  -  seekers    have    to    endure    in 

searching  for,  opening  up,  and  developing  new 

goldfields.     No  class  of  men 

has  ever  exhibited  more  en- 
terprise   and    energy,     more 

dauntless  daring  and  reso- 
lute courage  than  the  gold- 
diggers  of  the  new  countries 

of  the  world.    The  Australian 

miner  is  not  given  to  "skite" 

or  boast  or  complain   about 

the     dangers     he    passes 

through.      lie  looks  at  them 

as  part  of  the  "day's  work,"' 

and    deeds    of     bravery    are 

performed      and      hardships 

endured  which,  if  they  were 

known,  would  thrill  the  world 

with  admiration  and  awe.    As 

it  is,  they  pass  without  sur- 
prise   or     comment,     owing 

solely  to  the  lack  of  someone 

to  chronicle  them. 

The   opening    up    of    the 

Coolgardie     Goldfields     was 

accomplished    under   the 

greatest    possible  difficulties. 

The  early  prospectors  had  to 

travel  over  waterless  wastes, 

and  literally  take  their  lives 

in    their    hands     every    time 

they  left  the  few  and  isolated 

centres  of  population.     And, 

alas !  how  many  had  to  pay 


bushmen  than  Patrick  Hughes  and  JacV 
Fouracre,  both  of  whom  were  "  sand-gropers x 
—that  is,  native  born  Westralians — never  set 
out  on  a  prospecting  tour.  With  six  good 
horses  and  well-lined  saddle-bags,  in  splendid 
health  and  spirits,  they  left  Coolgardie  to  take 
up  and  register  the  Diorite 
King,  a  now  well-known  gold 
mine,  situate  195  miles  from 
Coolgardie.  They  safely 
reached  what  was  then  known 
as  the  "Ninety  Mile"  (now 
the  township  of  Goongarrie) 
without  any  incident  of  note 
taking    place.        Here    they 


registered   the   Diorite 


King 


toll  for  their  daring  with  their 
lives  !  The  following  thrilling 
story  was  told  to  me  in  the 
early    part    of    1894    on   the 
streets  of  Coolgardie,    where 
(Patrick  Hughes)  who  had  been  able  to  endure 
the  hardships  the  best,  but  who  bore  even  then 
the  marks  of  the  awful  sufferings  he  had  to  en- 
counter on  the  trip  ;  his  pinched  face  and  deeply 
marked    forehead    speaking    eloquently    of    the 
fatigue  and  agony  he  had  gone  through. 

Two    better    fellows    and    more    experienced 


at  the  Government  office. 
Then,  leaving  the  "Ninety 
Mile,"  they  went  sixteen  miles 
to  a  condenser,  where  they 
watered  their  horses.  After 
this  they  pushed  on  nine 
miles  farther  and  struck 
camp,  but  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  water  here.  Next 
day  they  travelled  twenty-five 
miles  to  a  "  gnama  hole  " — 
that  is  to  say,  a  cavity  in  the 
rock  into  which  the  surface 
water  drains  when  it  rains  — 
but  they  found  to  their  sur- 
prise that  it  was  nearly  dry, 
only  sufficient  being  left  to 
give  the  horses  a  quarter 
drink  each  and  themselves  a 
little  to  make  tea  with.  Jack 
Fouracre,  however,  was  cer- 
tain that  about  fourteen  miles 
from  where  they  were  camped 
there  was  a  large  gnama  hole 
which  was  full  of  water  when 
he  was  there  some  months 
I   met   the    mate         previously.    This,  he  declared,  would  yield  them 

all  the  water  they  required.  The  horses  were 
beginning  to  get  restless  and  uneasy,  but  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and  make  the  extra 
fourteen  miles  and  get  to  water.  When  they 
reached' the  hole,  however,  they  were  horrified 
to  find  that  there  was  not  a  single  drop  in  it. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  go  ahead,   which 


PATRICK     HUGHES,    WHOSE    STURDY    PLUCK     PULLED 

HIMSELF    AND    HIS    .MATE    OUT   OF    A    DESl'ERATE 

SITUATION    IN    THE    WATERLESS   WILDERNESS. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Bilto/t  Studio,  Kalgoorlie. 

Taken  specially  for  "  The  Wide  World  Magazine." 
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they  did,  till  darkness  s<  I  in  :  and  they  camped 
for  the  night  on  a  big  mulga  flat  Long  before 
daybreak  they  started  for  the  head  o(  what  is 
now  known  as  Granite  Creek.  Jack  had  only 
in    that    locality     before,     and     the 


looking  for  water,  and  the  men  were  too 
much  excited  and  thirsty  to  sleep  well. 
Rising  before  day  broke  they  ascended  a 
hill  some  way  off,  and  saw  what  they  took 
to   be    a   line  of    timber    marking    where   the 


I  HEIR    Hi  IRSKS    A  I 

From  a  Photo,  by  W.  Roy  Millar,  Kalgoorlie. 


ETY-MILE. 


general  impression  then  was  that  the  creek  — 
which  was  simply  the  bed  of  what  was  a  water- 
course probably  once  every  seven  years  was 
about  fifty  miles  long  instead  of  being,  as  it  has 
since  been  proved  to  be,  only  fifteen  miles.  Jack 
calculated  that  by  striking  across  the  country 
they  would  cut  the  bed  of  the  creek,  where,  he 
thought,  they  would  be  sure  to  get  water.  The 
horses  had  travelled  all  day  as  fast  as  their 
weak  condition  and  the  intense  heat  would 
permit,  but  no  appearance  of  a  dry  creek  was 
>le.  The  poor  animals  were  terribly  knocked 
up  with  their  long  day's  jour- 
ney, while  the  two  men.  being 
scarcely  capable  of  standing, 
lay  down  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep  during  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  want  of  water,  and  the 
fever  induced  thereby,  Jack 
Fouracre,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  always  taken  the  lead,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  bush-craft 
was  considered  absolutely  re- 
liable, appeared  to  have — to 
some  extent  at  least— lost  his 
memory  for  names  and  places, 
as  he  was  not  at  all  sure  of  his 
bearings.  The  matter  was 
debated  that  night  by  the  two 
mates,  and  it  was  agreed  to  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  and 
try  hard  to  make  the  head 
of  the  creek.  The  horses  ram- 
bled   about    all     night     vainly 


OLD  JACK  :  .  WHOSE  SUFFERINGS 

WERE  OFTEN  SO  DREADFUL  THAT  HE  DREW 
HIS  REVOLVER  TO  END  THEM,  AND  WAS 
ONLY  RESTRAINED  BY  HIS  STRONGER-MINDED 

mate.  From  n  /'/io/o. 


bed  of  the  creek  was  supposed  to  be.  This 
timber  seemed  about  five  miles  distant.  Hope 
again  rose  in  their  breasts,  and,  packing  the 
horses,  they  set  out  for  the  creek.  By  this  time 
the  poor  horses  were  scarcely  able  to  move,  as 
they  had  been  nearly  three  days  and  nights  with- 
out water.  After  hours  of  painful  toil  they  neared 
the  place  they  had  taken  for  the  watercourse, 
and  Jack,  who  by  this  time  was  in  a  half-crazy 
condition,  was  certain  the  long  -  sought  -  for 
Granite  Creek  was  close  at  hand.  After  almost 
incredible  efforts  they  reached  the  spot  where 
Jack  thought  they  should  find 
water,  but  instead  they  dis- 
covered, to  their  horror,  that 
/  was  ?wt  the  place  they  were 
ooking  for  at  a//,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  water  to  be 
found  ! 

The  plight  the  two  mates 
now  found  themselves  in  may 
be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. Buoyed  up  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  plenty  of 
water  for  themselves  and  their 
horses,  half  crazy  with  thirst 
and  heat,  they  had  whipped  up 
their  wretched  animals  and 
exhausted  themselves  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  get  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  supposed 
water. 

The  shock  was  too  much  for 
Jack  Fouracre,  in  his  weak  and 
half-demented  condition  :   and, 
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cursing  his  ill-luck,  he  drew  out  his  revolver  to 
end  his  sufferings,  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of 
ipe  from  the  horrible  death  that  was  staring 
them  in  the  face.  Pat  Hughes,  however,  who, 
from  temperament  and  physical  constitution, 
was  better  fitted  than  his  despairing  mate  to 
stand  the  horrors  of  the  situation,  plucked  the 
revolver  from  Jack's  hand  and  called  him 
a  fool.  Then  he  said,  angrily,  "  I  have 
followed  you  all  over  the  bush,  Jack  Fouracre, 
but  now  you  shall  follow  and  obey  me.  We 
shall  go  back  into  the  Granite  Hills,  and  see 
if  we  can't  strike  some  gnama  holes."  They 
rested  for  some  time  under  a  tree,  and  then 
tried  to  strike  back  into  the  hills.  Presently 
they  came  across  a  buggy  track,  which  had 
passed  over  there  some  months  previously, 
and,  after  following  it  up  for  a  bit,  found  to 
their  despair  and  disgust  that  the  tracks  were 
going  towards  Mount  Ida,  and  away  from  the 
place  they  wanted  to  go  to.  They  then  deter- 
mined to  pro- 
ceed to  Cut- 
more's  Well, 
w  h i  c h  the  y 
reckoned  was 
about  forty-five 
miles  away,  but 
was  nevertheless 
the  nearest  water 
they  could  de- 
pend upon.  By 
this  time  Four- 
acre  was  very  ill 
indeed,  and 
every  now  and 
then  he  had  to 
leave  his  horse 
owing  to  the 
intense  pain  he- 
was  suffering. 
At  last  he  fell 
right  out  of  the 
saddle,    and 

when  Hughes  went  to  him  he  said,  feebly, 
"  Pat,  I  am  done  ! — fairly  done  !     I   can't 
go  any  farther!     For  God's  sake  give  me 
my  revolver  and   let   me  blow   my  brains 
out !     Anything  is  better  than   this  cruel, 
slow  death!"       Pat   lay  down  gently  and 
patiently  beside  his    mate  and  tried  to   soothe 
him,   but   it  was  all  to  no  purpose.      The   man 
was    suffering    dreadful    agony    and    appeared 
to  be  dying.     They  had  now  been  over  three 
days   and   four   nights  without   water,   the   heat 
being    terrific.       Despair   was    in    their    hearts; 
they  were  fairly  exhausted,  their  tongues  swollen, 
and  their  heads  giddy  and  ringing  with  strange 
noises. 

Vol.  v.- 9. 


About    10    p.m.    they    determined    to   make 

one  last  desperate  effort  to  find  Granite  (reek 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  travelled  all 
night  by  the  compass.  A  fresh  breeze  was  now 
blowing,  and  it  was  nice  and  cool.  They  made 
better  headway  than  they  had  hoped  for.  When 
daybreak  came  they  saw  a  line  of  timber  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  ahead,  and  Jack  swore  that  it 
was  Granite  Creek,  the  goal  which  they  had  been 
so  eagerly  seeking.  The  horses,  which  had  been 
crawling  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  began  to  prick 
up  their  ears  and  go  forward  more  rapidly.  In 
an  hour  and  a  half  they  reached  the  bank 
where  Jack  was  certain  water  would  be  found, 
as  he  recognised  what  is  now  known  to  pro- 
spectors as  the  "  Cement  Hole."  Taking  a 
pannikin  each,  the  two  mates  hobbled,  as  well 
as  their  tottering  limbs  would  permit  them, 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  creek.  It  was  a  last 
chance.  If  it  failed  they  would  not  have 
waited  for  death.      But,  lo  !  to  their  intense  joy 


I'HOTO.    SHOW.-.   ON]  OIK     NATURAL    WATER-HOLES    THAT    ABOUND 

IN    THE   ARID    WILDERNESS    AROUND   COOLGARDIE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  II".  Roy  Millar,  Kalgoorlie. 


they  found  an  abundant  supply  of  precious 
water.  Hughes,  who  was  the  least  spent 
of  the  two,  managed  to  crawl  down  from  the 
ledge  of  the  rock  which  fringed  the  water- 
hole,  and,  dipping  in  his  pannikin,  he  lifted  it 
up  full  of  water  and  drank  it  off.  It  needs  an 
infinitely  abler  pen  than  mine  to  describe  the 
man's  sensations  at  that  moment.  He  then 
filled  and  handed  the  pannikin  to  Jack,  who  was 
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died,  I).  succumbed  to  the   hardships  they 

I  he)    thi  m   went    on  to  the 
I  »nn  ii.    King,  whirl)  tin  v  u  ached  in  safety. 
But    the     "gruelling"    Jack     Fouracre    had 

ived  through  the  privations  and  suffering  he 
had  endured  had  wasted  him  terribly,  and  he 
became  ver)  seriously  ill.  Pat  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  him  to  Coolgardie  on  camel-back,  and 
from  there  he  was  taken   on  to  Perth,  where  he 

in    the    hospital    for,    many    weeks    ere    he 

•vered.  Hughes  himself  also  suffered  a  good 
deal,  and  it  was   some  time  before  he  was  all 

:   again.      Although  only  a  little  over  thirty 

re  his    hair   turned   quite  grey  within 

a  few  weeks  of  his  trying  experience.      The  last 

rd    of  Jack    Fouracre   was   from    Klondyke 
about   six    months   back,  when    he   wrote  to   hi< 
friends  at  Coolgardie  stating  that  he  was  trying 
to   get    back    to    the    "Golden    West"    again 
Patrick  Hughes  is  still   battling  it  out  at  Kal 
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rlie,  and  a  few  months  ago  was  a  conspicuous' 

in    the    celebrated    "  Ivanhoe   Venture* 

troubles    at    that    great     mining    centre.       Tin 

photo,    oi    him    on    the    first    page    was    taken 

ially  to  illustrate  this  narrative.  When 
telling  me  the  story  of  their  adventures,  both 
mate  declared  they  were  only  saved  by  tin 
"  Nkin  of  their  teeth.''' 


A    Thousand    Miles    with    an    Army    of    Sheep. 

By  R.    H.  Daly,  of  Omaha.  Nebraska. 

We  commend  to  our  readers'  attention  this  extremely  curious  phase  of  life  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  narrative  is  enormously  increased  by  the  striking  and  impressive 
photographs  which  Mr.  Daly  provides.  It  was  plucky  of  the  author  to  defeat  the  railway  company  in 
this  daring  way — daring,  indeed,  when  one  considers  the  vast  magnitude  and  risk  of  the  undertaking. 
The  tricks  of  the  fraudulent  Mexican  vendor;  the  dizzy  counting;  the  fact  that  the  herdsmen  preferred 
stale  bacon  en  route  when  they  had  30,000  sheep  in  front  of  them — these  and  other  sidelights  render 

this  paper  of  peculiar  interest. 


HAVE  for  years  been  engaged  at 
various  times  in  the  handling  of 
sheep,  being  what  is  called  a  "  sheep 
feeder."  A  "  feeder  "  is  a  man  who 
receives  sheep  from  the  ranges  into 
the  feed-lots,  where  they  are  fattened  for  market ; 
and  he  is  distinguished  from  a  "  breeder," 
who  grows  his  sheep 
on  the  range.  Some 
years  since  I  con- 
tracted with  a  Mexican 
gentleman  living  at 
Santa  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  to  buy  30,000 
New  Mexico  sheep. 
Owing  to  some  diffi- 
culties with  the  rail- 
road company  in  the 
matter  of  freight  rates 
I  determined  to  have 
the  sheep  "trailed 
through  "  to  Nebraska, 
which  in  Western  par- 
lance means  driving 
them  overland.  My 
ranch  and  feed  -  lots 
were  at  that  time 
located  at  Stevenson, 
in  Central  Nebraska  ; 
and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  get  the  sheep 
to  my  yards,  there 
fatten  them  on  grain, 
and  then  send  them  to 
the  Omaha  market. 

I  had  contracted  for 
the  sheep  in  the 
spring ;  and  if  I  had 
consigned  them  by 
train  I  should  not 
have  received  them  all 

before  October.  But  as  I  decided  to  "trail" 
them  in,  it  was  necessary  to  receive  them  in  the 
spring,  for  the  drive  would  certainly  take  close 
upon  six  months. 

In  the  month  of  April  I  engaged  my  men  :  1 
also  bought  two  good  heavy  carts  as  "grub 
waggons " ;  four  strong  mules,  and  two  good 
saddle-horses,  together  with  all  camp  utensils 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  trip.    The  waggons, 
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mules,  etc.,  I  sent  down  to  Santa  Fe  by  freight. 
My  men  sent  at  the  same  time  their  tarpaulins 
and  blankets.  Two  men  next  went  down  with 
the  goods  and  animals  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  others  followed  with  me  a  little  later  on  a 
passenger  train.  Altogether,  there  were  seven- 
teen men  in  my  employ  detailed   to  bring  the 

sheep  through.  Two 
were  to  act  as  fore- 
men, two  as  cooks, 
and  the  others  as 
herders.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  divide  the 
sheep  into  two  flocks 
for  driving;  hence  the 
two  foremen  and 
cooks.  I  bought  my 
supplies  in  Nebraska, 
because  I  could  get 
them  cheaper  there 
than  in  Santa  Fe  ; 
and,  besides,  I  was 
sure  of  getting  what 
I  wanted. 

Arrived  at  Santa  Fe, 
we  immediately  set 
about  getting  the 
sheep  together  ready 
for  their  long  drive. 
The  Mexican  with 
whom  I  had  con- 
tracted for  the  30,000 
had,  in  turn,  sub- 
contracted with 
numerous  small  Mexi- 
can ranchmen  for 
the  required  number. 
His  agreement  with 
me  was  to  deliver  at 
Santa  Fe  the  specified 
number  and  quality 
of  animals.  There  were  several  reasons  for 
buying  in  this  way.  For  example,  the 
Mexicans  in  the  outlying  districts  know 
nothing  of  money  drafts  and  cheques,  and 
gold  would  have  to  accompany  every  pur- 
chase. And  to  traverse  these  wild  hills  and 
canons  with  money  in  one's  possession  would 
be  positive  madness,  unless,  indeed,  one  had  a 
well-armed  company  as  a  body-guard. 
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that  day  to  count   the    i:,ooo   wethers  and 

n    s0   we   i  ould   hold  them   safely  that 

night. 

ie  next   morning  the   wethers  were  started 

on  their  thousand-mile    trip  to  Nebraska.     The 

animals  were   divided    into  five  bands, 

i  harge  of  a  herder  on  foot.     One  extra 

went    along  to  act  as  night  watch.     The 

cook  travelled  in  the  waggon  ;  and  the  foreman 

of  the  gang,  Tom  Barrett,  rode  on  horseback. 

Tl;  :  starting  the  wethers  Martin  and 

I  undertook  to  count  the  iS.ooo  lambs.  As  on 
the  first  day,  we  were  well  under  way  when  we 
discovered  .mother  fraud.  One  of  my  men 
detected  a  "greaser"  in  the  act  of  driving  a 
small  band,  which  had  been  counted  and  turned 
out,  around  through  a  ravine  and  back  towards 
the  hosts  of  sheep  waiting  to  enter  the  first  corral. 
We  slopped  the  swindler  in  time,  however.  I 
then  scattered  my  men  out  at  all  points  where 
!  might  be  attempted,  and  then  proceeded 
with  the  count.  A  peculiarity  of  these  Mexican 
ntlemen  "  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  embarrassed  when  detected  in  dishonest 
tricks.  It  did  not  work  that  time;  but  a  failure 
or  two  never  deters  them  from  trying  it  again  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  morning  after  we  had  counted  the  lambs 

started   them  after   the  others.      I    hired   a 

e  from   a  Santa   Fe   stable  and   went   with 

:i  for  a  short  distance,  riding  on  ahead  with 

Martin  to  overtake  the  first  outfit.     Convinced 

that  the  men  knew  their   business   and    would 

make  the  great   drive  without   serious  trouble,  -I 

returned   to  Santa   Fe".     Then,  as  my   business 

interests  would   not  permit  of  longer  absence,  I 

returned  to  Nebraska  by  rail.     As  to  the  details 

of  the  trip  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  who   was  one  of 

my  herders  and  is  still  in  my   employ,   will   give 

ii  for  the  readers  of  The  Wide  World,  who, 

1  know,  are  always  interested  in  phases  of  life  : — 

I    started    as    a    herder   with    the   bunch    of 

lambs  which  Mr.  Daly  had  bought   in  Santa  Fe, 

and    was    with    the    outfit    for  the    whole    trip. 

There    were    some    features    of   the    trip  which 

fit  have  been  called  hardships,  but  I  myself 

enjoyed    it.       I    have    worked    with    sheep    the 

ter   part  of  ten   years,  and   do  not  mind  a 

little  inconvenient 

Our    18,000    lambs  were    run    in    six    bands, 

with  a  herder  in  charge  of  each;  so  there  were 

rs   besides  myself.       Mr.    Martin  was 

man  of  our  crew,  Frank  Willis  was  cook  on 

our  i,  and  John  Xorris  was  night  herder. 

We  nta  Fe  on  the  ist  day  of  May,  and 

weather  was  hot.     On  the  second  day  we 

that  the  wethers  which  were  ahead 

of  us  v.  tting  the  best  of  the  feed  and  not 

i    tender    stuff    for    our    lambs. 
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They  were-  travelling  slowly,  and  Mr.  Martin 
determined  to  get  abend.  So  we  made  a  night 
drive,  overtook  them,  made  a  circuit  around 
their  camp,  and  the  next  morning  our  lambs 
were  leadins  the  way. 

New  Mexico  is  always  a  dry  region,  and  the 


the  flock  looks,  from  a 
distance,  like  the  smoke 
from  a  prairie  fire.  Our 
faces  were  black  most  of 
the  time.  We  all  wore 
eye  shields  of  tinted  isin- 
glass to  protect  our  eyes, 
otherwise  some  of  us 
might  have  gone  blind 
with  the  dust.  The  soil 
of  this  region,  I  should 
explain,  contains  some 
alkali,  which  makes  it 
doubly  irritating.  The 
waters  also  are  tinged  with 
alkali,  and  this  makes  the 
lips  and  throat  very  sore. 
After  we  passed  Las 
Vegas,  some  fifty  miles 
from  Santa  Fe,  we  began 
to  descend  from  the  high 
levels  to  the  lower  plains, 
and  the  hills  were  almost 
impassable.  Often  it 
seemed  as  if  our  heavy 
waggon  must  go  end  over 
end  on  top  of  the  mules. 
Horses  could  never  have 
descended  at  all  with  a 
load  ;  but  mules  are  more  sure-footed.  We 
had  heavy  ropes  which  we  tied  to  the  hind  axle 
of  the  waggon,  and  when  a  steep  descent  was 
made  all  hands  held  on  to  the  ropes  as  long 
as  possible.  Then  we  would  yell  to  the  cook 
to  "let  her  go."     He  would  lay  on   the   whin. 
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spring  had  been  unusually  dry,  so  that  the  grass 
was  not  very  good  and  the  dust  something 
terrible.  Dust,  by  the  way,  is  always  the  worst 
feature  of  the  trail.     The  cloud  that  hangs  over 


and  away  the  mules  would  dash  as  though 
racing  for  life.  It  would  have  been  an  awful 
business  if  one  of  the  mules  had  fallen,  but 
fortunately  they  never  did. 
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whisk)  on  the  other.  Ever)  man  had  a  roaring 
headache  the  next  day.  The  sheep  had  been 
ithoul  watei  when  we  approached 
the  Canadian  river.  \\  e  were  fully  a  mile  hum 
the  bank  when  the  poor  animals  scented  the 
waur  ami  stampeded.  We  did  our  very  best, 
but  we  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  the 
wind.  In  one  mad  whirling  rush,  gathering 
speed  as  the)  went,  the  bands  crowded  together 
and  reached  the  river  in  a  dense,  Strug 
ding  mass.  They  plunged  in,  climbing  over 
each  other,  and  piling  up  until   it   looked   as  il 


YI.ok's    narrative  of  difficulty  and  trial,     here 
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night  lose  them  all.    We,  of  course,  plunged 

in.  towing,  dragging,  and  throwing  sheep 

out   of  the    river,    until    every  man   was   quite 

msted.     When  we  got  the  flock  out  of  the 

found  there  were  no  fewer  than  800 

limbs  drowned.     Mr.  Martin  rode  back  to  warn 

otl    ;    outfit   to   hold  their  bands  at  a  safe 

distance  from  the  river  and  bring  on  one  band 

at  a  time.     This  was  done,  and  so  they  were 

able  to  get  across  without  loss. 

Of  course  we   had   to   replenish    our   stores 
isionally,    and    our    cook    would    go    across 
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country  to  some  town  near  us  when  we  needed 
something.  Our  principal  fare  was  bread, 
bacon,  and  gravy.  Bread  was  baked  every  day 
in  the  big  camp  kettle,  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
takes  a  considerable  quantity  to  feed  nine  men. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  we  had  mutton  for 
dinner  sometimes,  but  we  did  not,  though  we 
had  nearly  30,000  sheep  in  front  of  us.  Very 
few  sheep  men  will  eat  mutton.  I  myself  would 
have  to  be  very  hungry  indeed  to  eat  it. 

We  followed  no  roads,  but  struck  out  across 
open  country  wherever  forage  was  good.  At 
night  we  always  tried  to  find  a  hillside  for 
the  camp.  Sheep  have  a  great  many  peculiar 
notions,  and  will  only  lie  down  quietly  on  a 
hillside.  We  made  only  about  eight  miles  a  day, 
as  we  gave  the  sheep  plenty  of  time  to  graze  ; 
but  we  herders  walked  and  ran  several  times. 
We  were  always  tired  enough  to  crawl  into  our 
tarpaulins  at  dark,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  going 
to  sleep.  While  the  rest  of  us  slept  the  night 
watch  went  his  rounds,  moving  about  the  edge 
of  the  cam i)  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
wolves.  Both  our  outfit  and  the  flock  of 
wethers  were  managed  in  the  same  way.  The 
tarpaulins  we  used  were  of  waterproof  canvas, 
made  up  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
bed  was  made,  and  the  tarpaulin  buckled  up, 
it  looked  like  a  sort  of  mattress.  The  tar- 
paulin is  first  laid  on  the  ground  open  ;  the 
blankets  are  then  arranged  upon  it.  Next. 
it  is  folded  up  and  buckled,  and  you  crawl  into 
it  from  the  top.  There  is  a  flap  which  can  be 
pulled  over  the  head  in  case  of  rain  or  extreme 
cold.  For  a  pillow  I  used  my  coat  rolled  up. 
One  advantage  of  having  a  horse  on  the  trail  is 
that  one  always  has  a  pillow.  For  a  saddle 
makes  a  capital  pillow. 

While  we  were  at  Santa  Fe  some  of  us  bought 
a  few  of  the  amusing  little  Mexican  burros,  or 
donkeys  :  and  they  were  very  useful  in  carrying 
our  bedding  and  clothing.  Some  of  these  show 
in  the  photograph  of  the  waggon  outfits  which 
we  had  taken  after  we  reached  our  destination. 
They  look  larger  than  they  really  are,  because 
they  are  in  the  foreground  ;  but  they  were 
actually  so  small,  these  donkeys,  that  a  man 
could  carry  one  of  them. 

One  morning  I  woke  from  sleep  just  as  it  was 
growing  light,  and  gave  a  hearty  stretch  pre- 
paratory to  getting  up.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
buzzing  sound.  I  knew  at  once  what  it  was,  for 
I  had  heard  rattlesnakes  before.  This  specimen 
was  coiled  up  on  my  tarpaulin.  I  jerked  the 
flap  over  my  head  and  kept  still.  It  was  all  I 
could  do.  I  knew  he  would  not  strike  when 
there  was  nothing  to  strike  at,  but  I  did 
not  feel  very  happy.  After  what  seemed  like 
a  long    wait     1    felt    the    rattler  glide    off,    and 


then  I  cautiously  peeped  out  to  see  if  it  was 
safe  to  get  up.  That  day  I  asked  the  night 
herder  if  he  were  getting  tired  of  his  job.  He 
said  he  was,  and  then  I  was  kind  enough  to 
offer  to  change  places  with  him.  I  thought  I 
preferred  to  do  my  sleeping  in  the  daytime, 
when  I  could  keep  a  proper  watch  for  rattle- 
snakes. 

After  I  took  the  night-work  I  found  it  was 
not  altogether  cheerful.  The  silence  of  the 
plains  at  night  is  terribly  solemn.  I  would  be 
walking  my  rounds  quietly,  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  sheep,  when  a  sudden  coyote  howl 
in  the  distance  would  break  the  stillness  and 
send  a  shi\  er  down  my  back.  The  queer  cry 
of  the  little  "  screech  owls  "  annoyed  me  too. 
I  got  as  nervous  as  a  woman,  and  felt  reach  to 
"screech"  myself  whenever  I  heard  an  owl. 
Sometimes  I  would  send  a  shot  from  my 
revolver  after  a  prowling  coyote,  and  the  sound 
would  seem  to  open  a  big  crack  in  the  very 
atmosphere. 

One  dark,  cloudy  night,  while  we  were  in 
Colorado,  I  had  a  genuine  scare.  1  was 
making  the  usual  circuit  of  the  camp  to  see  that 
all  was  well.  There  was  a  clump  of  little 
cedars  near  by,  and  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
flock  I  walked  through  these.  Presently  I 
stumbled,  and  actually  fell  on  to  something 
furry,  which  exhaled  an  unpleasant  odour.  The 
thing  must  have  been  as  badly  scared  as  I  was, 
for  it  gave  a  vicious  growl  and  struck  at  me 
when  I  fell,  scratching  my  face  and  tearing 
my  coat.  Then  the  beast  ran  off  at  once.  It 
was  a  mountain  lion,  the  first  I  had  ever 
encountered.  They  are  skulking  creatures, 
usually  cowardly,  but  extremely  dangerous  at 
close  quarters.  I  did  not  try  to  get  a  shot  at 
him  in  the  dark,  but  after  that  I  always  carried 
a  lantern  unless  it  was  moonlight.  The  next 
evening,  about  dusk,  we  all  saw  a  mountain  lion 
come  out  on  the  crest  of  the  bluff  right  in  sight 
of  our  camp  ;  then  he  turned  and  disappeared 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  no  doubt  the  beast  I 
had  encountered.  We  were  too  tired  to  rush 
after  him  on  foot,  so  we  let  him  go  his  way  in 
peace.  I  grew  tired  enough  of  the  lonely  night 
watching,  but  did  not  like  to  suggest  another 
change,  so  I  kept  my  job  till  the  end  of  the  trip. 

Passing  through  Colorado  we  often  had  to 
cross  ranches,  for  there  is  but  little  open  range 
left  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  And  some- 
times we  were  hard  pressed  to  keep  from 
damaging  crops.  On  several  occasions  ranch- 
men demanded  small  damages,  which  .Mr. 
Martin  always  paid. 

It  was  early  summer  when  we  started,  and  we 
kept  on  through  midsummer  in  the  dry  heat 
and    alkali    dust    till     the    grass    was    browned 
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■•  I'wcnty    dollars,    and     not    a    cent    li 
answered    the    farmer.       Martin    paid    him    the 
money,  and  on  we  went. 

\\ ,  i,  ached  the  little  town  ul  Stevenson  on 
ihc  evening  of  the  last  day  of  September  just 
five    months    from    the    day    we    started.     The 
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cond  bunch  had  overtaken  us,  and  we  went 
through  the  town  with  our  twenty-nine  thousand 
odd  sheep.     The  fog  of  dust  we  raised   nearly 
;  ithered  the  town. 

I  enjoyed  the  whole  drive,  and  we  all  came 
through  in  the  best  of  health.  I  found  I  had 
gained  2olb.  in  weight  and  never  felt 
better. 

(Signed)  Chas.  Taylor. 

The  sheep  came  through  their  thousand-mile 

drive  in  good  condition — much    better   than   if 

tiny  had  been  "shipped"  in.     Since  that  time 

othei  sheepmen  have  followed  my  example 

and  trailed  in  their  sheep. 


My  "Mecca  "  Bet,  and  Mow  I  Won  It. 

T.v  Arnaldo  Sisevitch,  of  Sofia,   Bulgaria. 

Knowing  no  language  but  Bulgar  and  Arabic,  M.  Sisevitch  wrote  his  MS.  in  the  last-named 
tongue,  and  it  was  translated  by  a  friend  of  his,  a  Slavonian  trader  at  present  in  London.  We 
reproduce  below  a  facsimile  of  part  of  this  interesting  manuscript.  This  narrative  is  perhaps  the 
most  vivid  account  of  a  rare  feat  ever  published,  and  the  illustrations  include  ^hotos.  of  the 
characters,  including  one  of  the  youth  who  never  returned. 

also  even  the  sacred  Kaaba  itself — that  mys- 
terious, black-draped  building  towards  which 
every  Moslem  turns  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
M.  Sisevitch  was  then  to  return  unscathed  to 
Europe  to  claim  the  wager.  The  sights  which 
he  saw  and  the  perils  of  his  position  make  the 
story  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  published, 
excelling  in  sheer  interest  the  most  ambitious 
effort  of  dramatic  fiction. 

It  is  the  pious  duty  of  every  Mohammedan  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  mysterious 
closed  Holy  City  of  Arabia,  which  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  striking  history  of 
the  Prophet.  And,  singularly  enough,  it  is  the 
ambition  of  many  Christians  to  do  likewise,  the 
moment  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  I  would  not  like  even  to  guess  how 
many  adventurous  Christians  have  met  their 
death  in  trying  to  reach  Mecca,  but  I  feci  sure 
their  number  must  be  considerable. 

The  influx  of  pilgrims  is  greatest  during  the 
months  of  Zul-Caada  and  Zul-Hadja  (February 
and  March),  when,  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
from  Morocco  to  the  Dutch  Indies,  countless 
hosts  wend  their  way  to  the  far-famed  city  of 
Meccat-ul-Sherifah.  During  these  two  months 
Mecca  is  a  vast   teeming  camp,  and    presents  a 
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conflicting  ac- 
counts are  given 
about  the  dan- 
ger of  a  Christ- 
ian's journey  to  Mecca.* 
No  doubt  these  are  due  to 
the  competency  and  luck 
of  the  "infidel"'  pilgrim. 
Mecca,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  the  Holy  City  of  Islam, 
and  is  absolutely  forbidden 
to  Christians.  The  follow- 
ing remarkable  experience 
is  related  by  a  wealthy  Bul- 
garian merchant  who,  in  an 
incautious  moment,  made 
a  bet  of  5,000  roul>lc> 
(Russian)  that  he  would 
not  only  enter  the  city,  but 

"A  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca," 
Wide  Wori  i>  Magazini  for  Novem- 
lier,  1S98. 

I.  v.     10 


/  / 


THE    FIRST    PARAGRAPH   OF    M.    SISEVITCH's    MANUlCRIPT   AS   RECEIVED    BY    THE    EDITOR. 

I  si  .,  1  ion.       •  It  was  written  :  I  was  not  to  die  on  that  occasion,  but  was  predestined  to  come 

safely  through  as  terrible  an  oideil  as  ever  man  encountered.     I  journeyed  to  Mecca  a;  the  result  of 
h  bet  :   1  even  went  into  the  Moslems'  dread  Holy  of  Holies,  yet  I  live  to  write  these  words. 
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each  of  us  present   commenced  to  speak  ol  the 
famous  city  of  Mecca,  .some  holding  that  it  was 

liotic  thing  on  the  part   of  the  Christian  to 

attempt  to  enter  it.      Nearly  all  present  agreed 

Mecca  during  the  pilgrimage  was  as 

much    as  a    Christian's    life    was    worth.      One 

ran,  indeed,  asserted  that  it  was  impossible 

nyone  even  to  approach  the  city  at  such  a 

time  .uid  come  back  alive.     Now,  if  there  is  one 

than  another  on  which  I  pride  my- 

i  is  my  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Oriental 
manners  and  customs.  And  so,  in  a  moment 
of  foolish  e>  nt  (we  had  dined,  remember), 

1  declared  contemptuously  that  I  didn't  believe 
M(  cca  was  impossible,  and  further  that  1  myself 
would  undertake  not  only  to  visit  the  city,  but 

tually  enter  the  holy  Kaaba  itself,  and  then 
return   alive  without  losing   even  a  hair   of  my 

was  received  with  uproarious 
laughter  by  my  friends,  all  of 
whom  fully  appreciated  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  the  under- 
taking. They  thought,  of  course, 
that  1  was  joking. 

"  I  am  not  joking  at  all,"  I 
repeated,  obstinately.  "  I  say 
again  that  I  shall  go  to  Mecca, 
and  that  not  only  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  accomplishing  the 
feat,  but  also  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  fate  of  the  Christian 
who  had  charge  of  Klong's  cara- 
van. Furthermore,  I  pledge  my 
word  before  you  all  that  I  will 
leave  for  Jeddah  before  the  week 
is  out,  arriving  there  at  the  very 
height  of  the  pilgrimage.  Yes,  I  will  enter  the 
Kaaba  with  the  Moslems  of  every  clime,  and 
return  to  you  as  I  am  now." 

They  all  saw  I  was  in  earnest,  and  M.  Zoroloff 
promptly  pinned  me  down  to  my  resolve,  crying  : 
'■  Well,  Sisevitch,  if  you  really  mean  it,  I  don't 
mind  betting  you  5,000  roubles  (Russian)  that 
you  will  never  return  again,  but  will  be  captured 
and  probably  killed." 

•'  Done,"  said  I.  calmly.      "I  accept  your  bet, 

and   in   less   than   seven   days   will   bid   you   au 

>'r." 

On    this    M.    Zoroloff  went  laughingly  to  his 

desk  and  got   paper,   pens,   and   ink,   and   in  a 

our  contract  was  drawn   up,    signed, 

and  witnessed. 

•  Now,"  said  1,  impressively,  "the  bet  is  duly 
■  d  and  the  contract   signed  ;  and  on  the 
of  m    I  month  (February)  I  shall  be  glad  to 
i  all  on  the  station  to  wish  me  luck." 

I  ;    de  my  friends  good  night,  and 
'  home  feeling  rather  serious.      I  cannot  say 
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I  altogether  regretted  my  rashness,  however,  as 
I  had  a  great  love  for  travel  and  adventure,  and 
it  was  long  one  of  my  ambitions  to  visit  Mecca. 
At  any  rate,  I  now  set  to  work  polishing  up  my 


friends  and  waiting  for  the  Constantinople  train. 
As  I  entered  my  reserved  compartment  Zoroloff 

jokingly  urged   me  to  pay  him  then  and  there 
and  declare  the  bet  off,  for  he  was  quite  sure  he 


1 


IN    A    SHOR1    TIME   OUR    CONTRACT    WAS    DRAWN    UP,    SIGNED,    AND    WITNESSE1 


Arabic    and    poring    hour   after    hour   over  the 
Koran,  until,  at  length,  I  could  not  only  recite 
whole     passages     by     heart,     but     could     even 
expound  and  explain  the  doc- 
trine like  a  born  mollah. 

Two  days  after  the  memo- 
rable meeting  at  Zoroloff's 
house,  the  latter  called  upon 
me  and  said,  in  a  friendly, 
joking  sort  of  way,  "  How 
shall  we  know  whether  you 
have  really  been  to  Mecca? 
Look  here,  Sisevitch,  I  am 
going  to  send  one  of  my 
clerks  with  you,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

At  first  I  told  him  the 
thing  was  impossible,  but  at 
length  I  gave  way  and  said 
the  man  might  come,  but  it 
must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  was  at  his  own 
risk;  I  could  take  no  respon- 
sibility for  his  safety.  The 
reservation  was  agreed  to. 
At  length  the  day  of  my 
departure  came,  and  one  fine 
morning  found  me  on  the 
station,    surrounded    by    my 


THIS  Is  THE  UNFORTUNATE  YOUTH,  MARIl  S  K'lLOBJA, 
WHOM    M.    ZOROLOFF    INSISTED   ON    SENDING    WITH 
M.    SISEVITCH.         HE    WAS    DISCOVERED,    AND  TORN 
TO    I'lECES    BV   THE    FANATICS. 
/'•'roil!  a   Photo. 


would  never  see  me  again.  My  own  opinion 
was  that  he  and  the  rest  expected  me  to  go  off 
and  get  as  far  as,  say,  Jeddah — possibly  even 
some  little  distance  on  the 
road  to  Mecca ;  but  they 
were  certain  I  should  be 
turned  back.  I  smiled  in 
response  to  my  friend's  re- 
marks, however,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  waved  them  an 
revoir  from  the  window.  My 
last  words  were  :  "  Meet  me 
in  two  months  from  to-day." 
My  companion — the  com- 
panion whom  Zoroloff  had 
practically  forced  upon  me — 
was  M.  Marius  Kolobja,  a 
courageous  enough  young 
man,  but  unfortunately  he 
knew  no  Arabic,  a  circum- 
stance which  handicapped 
me  severely  and  rendered  my 
enterprise  still  more  perilous 
than  it  was  previously.  I 
resolved  to  look  after  him, 
however,  and  keep  him 
always  with  me. 

The  evening   of  the  same 
day    found    us    in    Constan- 
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,,   was  thoroughly  sea  siek,  and  in  this  waj  hi 

unpleasant    attentions   .mil    questions. 

Still,  most  of  the  pilgrims  on  board     and  they 

of  every  nationality  and  rank-  -did  consider 

bja    a    mysterious   person.     Indeed,    when 

md   out  that  he  knew  no  Arabic  they 

me    positively    suspicious.       I    told    them, 

.    that    he    had    been    a    Christian,   but 

i hanks    be    :<>    Allah  !— he    had    recently 

I   the  true  faith,  and  I  was  now  taking 

him  to  the  Holy  City  to  set 

a  seal,   as   it   were,  upon  his 

conversion.       I    was    much 

relieved    to    find    that    they 

believed      this      implicitly. 

But,    moreover,    it  was  also 

evident  that  my  proselytizing 

labours   reflected  additional 

lustre  upon  myself,  so  much 

so    as    to    confer    on    me  a 

sanctity  which  later  on   led 

to  appalling  results. 

We    arrived     at     Jeddah 
without  any  incident  worthy 
of  note.     The  port  of  Mecca 
is  a   nasty,  dirty  place,   built 
mainly  of  mud   and  bricks. 
Three  parts   of   the   inhabi- 
tants are   Moslems,   the  rest 
Christians.     We  had  to  start 
almost  immediately  by  cara- 
van to   Mecca,   pushing   on 
by  forced  marches  in  order 
to    arrive    in    time    for    the 
great  festival,  at  which  sheep 
are    sacrificed    in     immense 
numbers.      I   and  my  priest 
friends    accordingly    set    to 
work  to  hire  mules.     I    instructed    Kolobja  to 
p    himself   in    the   background  as   much    as 
ible    <luring    our    absence.      I    must    say   I 
was  worried   about   him.      His  position  was  so 
1  that  he  often   forgot  his  role  of  converted 
"unbeliever,'1    and    became    a    mere    sightseer, 
and  indi  at  that. 

Our  preparations  were  quickly  made.      I  pro- 
cured a  mule  for  myself  and    a   donkey   for   my 
ipanion.     A  second  mule  carried  our  scanty 
ts. 
Never  shall   I   forget  the  spectacle  that  pre- 
ed  itself  as  the   monstrous  caravan   set   out 
in   the-  direction   of   Mecca.       Altogether  there 
<  ould  not  have  been   fewer  than  3,000  souls  in 
this  wondrous  medley,  in  which  were  represented 
almost  all  the  nations  of  the  Orient  from  Bosnia 
to  Malaga,  and  from  Tunisia  to  Nigeria,   Persia, 
ria,     Arabia,     India,      Afghanistan.      Syria, 
Bokhara     all   were  represented   in  that  marvel- 
rong.      rhere  were  women  and  children, 
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too  ;  and  every  individual  was  riding  either  a 
mule,  a  donkey,  or  a  camel.  You  may  imagine, 
then,  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful  array  of 
peoples  set  out  on  that  eventful  morning,  from 
the  unclean  town  of  Jeddah.  Most  of  the 
animals  were  decorated  in  a  very  quaint  way. 
In  some  cases  artificial  flowers  were  sewn  all 
round  the  saddle — which,  by  the  way,  was 
usually  stuffed  with  straw  so  stiff  and  sharp  that 
it  penetrated  through  the  saddle-cloth,  with  very 
painful  results  to  the  rider. 

Then,  again,  the  animals'  tails  were  decorated 
with  large  paper  flowers  ;  and  I  should  he  afraid 
to  tell  you  how  many  little  bells  were  hanging 
round  the  neck  of  each  beast. 
Finally,  each  mount  was  provided 
with  a  single  large  bell  weighing 
at  least  41b.  So  you  see  that 
sound  as  well  as  sight  was  remark- 
able in  this  caravan.  The  first 
few  hours  of  our  journey  found 
me  in  high  spirits.  I  was  d< 
lighted  and  interested  in  the  novelty  of  our 
situation,  and  the  anticipation  of  new  sensations 
to  come.  After  a  time,  however,  1  felt  so  un- 
comfortable in  my  saddle  that  I  got  off  and 
walked.  Eater  on,  the  constant  uproar  made 
by  men  and  beasts  gave  me  a  violent  headache, 
and  long  before  we  reached  Mecca  I  was  heartily 
sick  of  my  picturesque  fellow  pilgrims. 

After  four  days'  travel  we  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  received  a  great  ovation 
from  another  huge  body  of  pilgrims  who  were 
there  encamped.  They  told  us  there  was  no 
accommodation  of  any  kind  inside  the  city, 
so  great  was  the  crowd  of  pilgrims. 

"So,"  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  surveyed  the 
strange  city  before  me,  "this  is  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  is  it?  Well,  even  I  never  believed 
that  the  thing  could  be  done  so  easily  and 
simply.  Here  I  am  safe  and  sound,  and  without 
having  encountered  the  least  danger  !  " 

When  I  looked  upon  the  thousands  of 
fanatics  around  me,  however,  I  did  not  feel 
quite  so  secure  ;  I  realized  in  a  moment  that 
one  incautious  word  might  mean  death.  1 
think  1  felt  my  first  tremor  of  nervousness  when 
I  noticed  that  many  keen-eyed  Arabs  had  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  me,  particularly  when  they  saw 
me  gesticulating  in  absent-minded  moments. 

Never  shall  I  forget  entering  the  Great 
Mosque  with  my  priest  friends  of  the  pilgrim- 
ship.  I  hung  back  at  first  and  pretended  I  felt 
unworthy,  but  was  urged  on,  and  at  length  gave 
way  entering  with  about  a  hundred  other  grave 
sheiks.  Presently  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me 
that  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  high  Hadji  or 
priest,  and  this  impression  was  confirmed  when 
I  came  to  make  my  ablutions.     These  peculiar 


ablutions,  by  the  way,  worried  me  excessively, 
partly  because  they  were  a  great  trouble,  but 
mainly  because  I  feared  some  incautious  act 
might  betray  me.  I  trembled  when  I  reflected 
there  must  be  many  things  in  the  arcana  of 
Islam  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  but  on  ponder- 
ing these  things  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  safer  for  me  to  assume  a  silent 
demeanour  and  one  of  great  religious  fervour, 
rather  than  give  the  priests  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  me. 

Accordingly,  I  perpetually  chanted  verses 
from  the  Koran  and  pious  ejaculations  generally. 
The  famous  formula  of  Islam  was  ever  on  my 


THE    FORMULA    OF    ISLAM:    "  I.A    II. I. AHA    II. I. A    All. AHA:   MOHAMMED    RASUI.U    All. AHA    ' 
("THERE    IS    NO    GOD    BUI  ID    MOHAMMED    IS    HIS    PROl'HET   OR    MESSENGER"). 


lips.  Moreover,  the  moment  I  heard  the  name 
of  the  Prophet  I  would  burst  out  into  benedic- 
tion both  varied  and  voluble.  I  was  getting 
on  extremely  well,  and  could  see  I  was  making 
a  most  favourable  impression  upon  the  high 
dignitaries  present.  Each  morning  they  invited 
me  to  a  special  prayer  or  re-union  of  the  high 
Moslem  priesthood — a  function  which  took  us 
one  solid  hour  to  get  through.  I  was  indeed 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  involved  in  spite  of 
my  desperate  efforts  to  court  obscurity.  In  my 
anxiety  I  had  overdone  it,  in  fact.  I  felt  it  a 
terrible  ordeal  when  I  was  compelled  to  posture 
like  an  important  priest  and  not  as  a  mere 
novice.* 

Many  times  I  made  grievous  mistakes  in  the 
middle  of  a  prayer,  but  always  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  so  to  act  that  the  aberration 
was  attributed  solely  to  a  sudden  access  of 
religious  fervour.  Whenever  I  blundered  I 
would  raise  tremulous  eyes  to  Heaven  and 
positively  roar  out  prayers  and  ejaculations,  with 
a  fervour  which  was  not  altogether  spurious — 
inasmuch  as  I  really  found  myself  in  a  position 
which  called  for  all  the  prayers  I  could  utter. 

It  is  quaint  at  this  distance  of  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  effect  of  this  ruse.  The  priests  near 
me  would  point  me  out  quietly  and  murmur, 
softly:  "Ya  Allah  ziaretho  Kaboullah "  (Oh 
God,  accept  his  pilgrimage  !)  —obviously  under 
the  impression  that  my  soul  was  being  lifted  up 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 

After  a  time  my  friends  the  priests  announced 
that    we    could    take    up    our    residence    in    a 


*  If  you  will  refer  to  "  How  Mohammedar.s  Pray,"  in  our  issue 
for  January.  1899  you  will  see  some  remarka'  !o  r botes,  on  this 
subject  of  posturing. 
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Karbalah,  in  Mesopotamia,  as  my  Arabic  accent 
of  that  region. 

1  knew  well  what  it  meant,  for  the  thing  had 
i  explained  to  me  by  Moslem  friends  in 
...  On  these  occasions  the  fanatical  priests 
are  stripped  to  the  waist  and  armed  with  a 
swoi  Then,    during     the    peculiar    religious 

dance,  which  grows  faster  and  faster  as  it 
proceeds,  the  fanatic  who  wishes  to  show  his 
devotion  most  must  cry  out,  "  Mohammed, 
Mohamn  '  at    the  same  time   striking   and 

hacking  at  his  face  and  head  with  the  sword. 
until  his  blood  streams  down  his  body. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Could  I  escape  and 
return  home,  losing  my  bet?  Being  a  prudent, 
sane  man,  I  would  have  done  so  gladly  at  this 
moment,  but  the  fact  is  no  chance  offered  itself. 

1  talked  far  into  the  night  with  Kolobja,  and 
told  him  that  if  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
da)  he  saw  nothing  of  me,  he  must  conclude 
that  I  was  either  captured  or  killed,  and  must 
then  endeavour  to  escape  as  best  he  could. 
V  i  ill  -  to  say,  I  had  no  sleep  that  night.  In 
the  morning  my  Moslem  friends  (how  I  cursed 
and  loathed  the  sight  of  them  !)  came  and 
roused  me  tor  the  morning  prayer.  They 
reminded  me  that  1  must  fast  all  day  in  honour 
of  tlie  holy  hair,  which  was  expected  in  an 
hour  or  two.  I  remember  they  asked  me  if  I 
had  ever  been  in  a  previous  "sacrifice,"  and,  on 
hearing  that  1  had  not,  they  were  most  kind  in 
advising  me  what  to  do.     An  hour  or  two  ! 

Once  more  I  took  Kolobja  on  one  side,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  anything  to  eat.  I 
felt  I  could  not  go  through  that  dreadful  day 
starving,  as  well  as  sick  with  terror.  Suddenly 
1  remembered  1  had  a  few  dry  Turkish  cakes, 
which  I  had  put  in  my  bag  on  leaving  Con- 
stantinople, and  which  had  a  peculiarly  villainous 
Now,  however,  they  were  most  useful, 
and  I  ate  as  many  as  I  could.  This  done,  I 
tied    to    join    the   priests.     We   then   pro- 

ded,  chanting,  in  procession  from  the  khan 

to   the    mosque,   which,   a    few    minutes    later, 

was  filled  to  suffocation  with  people  who  were 

preparing    to   meet   the    caravan    bringing    the 

Mills  relic. 

The  mosque  was  at  the  end  of  the  town,  and 

great  was  the   multitude  which   had   started 

us    that    for  some  time  we  were   com- 

ly   blocked.      When    at    length   we   entered 

the  mosque  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  room, 

whet  i    of   us  priests  chose  for   himself  a 

short,     sharp     sword.       Then,      removing    our 

turbans,  we  stripped  ourselves  to  the  waist  and 

finally]!  din  procession  outside.     There 

in  all  perhaps  a  hundred  priests,  including 

my  unhappy  self. 

To  anyone  else,  save  a  victim,  these   devotees 
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might  have  presented  a  quaint  and  even  comic 
spectacle.  You  would  have  thought  they  were 
sallying  forth  to  do  battle  or  light  a  duel.  Not 
one  word  did  any  of  us  speak,  though  I  myself 
was  simply  bursting  to  ask  precisely  when  the 
relic  was  expected,  and  what  exactly  was 
expected  of  us. 

As  we  marched  through  the  streets  another 
half-naked  band  of  fanatics  joined  us ;  they 
also  were  provided  with  swords,  and  enveloped 
in  a  large  sheet  of  white  cloth.  I  afterwards 
learnt    that    this    is    literally   a    winding-sheet, 


thereof  and  their  neighbours.  Clearly  the  hour 
was  approaching.  Suddenly  a  great  rush 
forward  set  in,  and  then  1  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  great  green  banner  of  the  Prophet, 
followed  by  a  magnificent  camel  plastered  all 
over  with  gold  leaf  from  his  nose  to  his  tail. 

He  was  also  hung  with  hundreds  of  little 
bells  and  beads,  whilst  on  his  back  was  a  small 
box  covered  with  valuable  Persian  silk,  which 
hung  right  down  to  the  ground  on  either  side. 
A  richly  dressed  individual,  grave  of  manner, 
and    wearing    precious   stones  in   his   green    silk 
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provided    in    order    that    the    devotee    may   kill 

himself  outright  in  it,  and  then   be  pitched  just 

as  he  is  into  a  shallow  grave.     Just  after  joining 

forces  with  this  new  contingent    we  heard  afar 

off  shouts  and   songs  announcing  the  approach 

of  the  caravan.     The  scene  that  followed  baffles 

and  evades  description    -to  use  a  much-abused 

phrase.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fierce  voices 

roared,  "Ya    Mohammed!     Ya   Mohammed!" 

until   the   sound   was  like  thunder   for  volume. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  acres  of 

half-crazy  dancers,  some  singing  and  leaping  as 

though  demented. 

Strangely   enough,    I    found    this   excitement 

quite  catching,  for  after  the  priests  around  me 

had  started    I    found   no     difficulty     in     yelling, 

dancing,    and  shrieking    prayers    likewise,    with 

the    best  of   them.        The  ground  was   littered 

with    turbans,    {'<■//_(.<,    and    caps,    and    in    the 

middle  of  the  throng    I    saw    swords    flashing 

i        •  ■ 

in   the  air,   culling   and    wounding   the   wielders 


turban,  was  leading  the  camel  by  a  golden  chain, 
making  headway  when  he  could  through  the 
dense  mob.  The  agitation  of  the  pilgrims  was 
too  frantic  for  description.  As  the  camel  drew 
near  with  its  precious  burden,  hundreds  of  those 
nearest  the  relic  fought  madly  for  mere  elbow- 
room  so  that  they  might  stab  and  cut  themselves 
about  the  face  and  body. 

I  also  noticed  that  devotees  who  were  a  little 
backward  in  applying  the  sword  were  promptly 
pricked  from  behind  in  order  to  urge  them  on 
to  the  good  work.  In  fact,  there  were  already 
many  fanatics  lying  unconscious  on  the  ground 
with  blood  streaming  from  their  bodies.  I 
think  it  likely  that  many  of  these  unfortu- 
nates never  rose  again,  being,  in  all  proba- 
bility, suffocated  bv  the  multitude  that  swarmed 
above  them.  I  began  to  feel  that  my  own 
life  was  doomed,  for  now  and  again  I  re- 
ceived a  painful  reminder  with  a  sword  that  I 
was    not    doing    my    duty.       Once    or    twice    I 
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luiir  made  one  and  twenty  circuits  of 
the  Kaaba,  and  then  the  Hadji  el  I  tajat 
moved  the  precious  box  and  took  it  inside. 
Naturally  all  the  devotees  wanted  to  enter  like- 
hut  only  about  three  hundred  were  ad- 
mitted, including  the  priests  and  myself. 

Notwithstanding  all  I  had  gone  through,  I 
was  ven.  much  impressed  on  entering  the 
Moslem     Holy    of     Hon  the     mysterious 

towards  which  countless  millions  of 
Mohammedans  turn  several  times  daily  when 
the  muezzin  cries  the  hour  of  prayer  from  the 
minaret. 

The  "Sacred  Hair"  ordeal  SO  far  safely  OVi 
1  thought  it  possible  1  might  yet  escape  and 
return  to  my  beloved  country.  My  bet  with 
Zoroloff  now  appeared  a  ghastly  frivolity— a 
tempting  of  Providence,  which  I  bitterly 
regretted. 

As  my  hopes  began  to  rise  I  incautiously 
commenced  to  gaze  about  me  in  the  Kaaba, 
finally  fastening  my  eyes  upon  the  head  of  the 
supposed  tomb  where  was  deposited  a  turban, 
said  to  be  that  of  the  Prophet  himself.  Round 
about  were  inscribed  different  prayers  and  verses 
from  the  Koran  in  Arabic  characters  of  gold. 
I  was  peering  about  me  in  this  way,  mainly  with 
the  i  of  being  aide  to  describe  the  interior 

minutely  to  my  friends  in  Sofia,  when  suddenly 
I  heard  two  mollahs  behind  me  making  the 
following  remarks:  — 

•■  Behold,'3     said     the     first    to     his     friend, 
stly  -     "  Behold    this    man    before    us:    it 
seems  to  me  he  is  a  stranger." 

"Impossible,"  replied  the  other.     "Do  you 

not  see  his  face  covered  with   blood,  sacrificed 

our  Rasoull     He  is  a   Sheik-el-Ulema ;  and 

it  is  a  sin  to  say  that  a  stranger  has  desecrated 

our  Holy  of  Holies." 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  the  first  speaker.  "Still, 
I  feel  sure  he  is  a  stranger.  I  judge  it  from  his 
manner,"  he  went  on,  obstinately,  "and  I  tell 
you  he  is  not  even  a  Moslem  !  " 

I  heard  no  more.  1  wonder  if  you  can 
imagine  what  my  feelings  were  like  on  hearing 
comments?  Remember.  I  was  now  feel- 
ing that  the  worst  was  over,  and  yet  suspicion 
aroused  about  me  just  when  I  had  come 
through  the  most  fearful  ordeal  of  all.  My 
agitation  wi  xtreme  that  I  could  not  trust 

elf    any    longer    in    that    dangerous   spot. 
Retiring   silently,   I    was  leaving    the    build 

to  my  indescribable  horror,  I   saw   1    was 

followed    by   the   two  Arabs  whose  conversation 

1   peated. 

"  In    the    name    of    Mohammed,"    said    the 

picious,  firmly,  "are  you  a  Moslem?" 

blow  was   so  sudden  that  for  a  moment 

or   two    I     was     positively   speechless.      With  a 
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great  effort,  however,  I  had  the  tact  to  utter 
these  words  :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Rasoul, 
bring  me  water,  for  I  am  fainting  from  my 
wounds." 

The  result  of  this  appeal  was  extraordinary, 
for  the  two  men  at  once  turned  and  left  me  at  a 
run  in  order  to  get  me  what  I  wanted.  Half 
crazy  with  terror,  I  pushed  my  way  through  the 
dense  throng,  and  hurried  in  the  direction  of 
our  khan.  Before  I  had  gone  300yds.  I  was 
amazed  to  see  before  me  the  un- 
fortunate Kolobja,  calmly  strolling 
about  and  "  doing "  the  sights,  for 
all  the  world  as  though  he  were  a 
tourist.  I  hurriedly  pulled  at  his 
garment,  and  whispered  to  him  to 
follow  me.  I  am  afraid  that  this  in 
itself  drew  suspicion  upon  us  both. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  recognise  me, 
owing  to  the  blood  that  covered  my 
face ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  remained 
where  he  was.  I  had  no  time  to 
return  for  him,  and  hurried  on  as 
fast  as  I  decently  could.  I  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
until  I  had  gone  a  long  way,  and 
then  I  ventured  to  look  back.  What 
I  saw  thrills  me  with  horror  even  at 
this  distance  of  time.  The  wretched 
Kolobja  was  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
men  who  had  suspected  me  in  the 
Kaaba,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  after  a  short 
examination.  The  unhappy  man  has 
never  been  heard  of  since,  so  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  his 
fate.  To  this  day  I  am  much 
affected  when  I  see  the  photo,  of 
him  which  I  have  lent  for  reproduc- 
tion in  this  narrative. 

Blame  me  or  not  as  you  please  for  not  going 
to  his  assistance ;  but  I  ask  you,  what  good 
would  it  have  been  ?  Would  it  not  have  meant 
the  loss  of  two  lives  instead  of  one  ?  My  con- 
science is  clear. 

When  I  saw  that  Kolobja  was  seized  I  fairly 
raced  out  of  the  city,  and  then  pushed  on  and 
on,  thirsty  and  hungry,  until  I  tumbled  exhausted 
to  the  ground,  only  half  conscious.  I  remained 
thus  until  the  evening,  when  I  roused  myself 


and  took  the  main  caravan  road.  I  tried  lo 
clean  my  face  with  dust,  and  covered  my 
wounded  forehead  with  the  garment  I  had 
about  me.  I  then  hurried  straight  on  into  the 
desert  until  I  was  at  least  three  miles  from 
Mecca. 

Here  I  spent  the  night  in  hunger  and 
wretchedness,  and  next  morning  joined  a  caravan 
returning  to  Jeddah,  posing  as  a  devout  beggar 
throughout  the  journey.      And  certainly  I  was  a 
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beggar,  in  that  I  had  to  beg  for  food,  and  devout 
in  my  thankfulness  at  my  miraculous  escape. 
I  was  obliged  to  walk  the  whole  of  the  way 
to  Jeddah  (about  five  days),  as  I  had  no  money 
with  me.  Arrived  there  once  again,  I  was 
helped  by  the  agent  of  M.  Klong  and  others 
whom  I  knew  directly  or  indirectly.  A  day  or 
two  later  I  sailed  direct  to  Port  Said,  proceeding 
from  there  to  Constantinople  and  from  thence 
home  to  Sofia. 


Vol. 
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n  killed  off  by  some   mysterious  birds, 

whom    Scarface    tackled    and    demolished   one 

after  the  other.      He  was  cut  up  himself,  how- 

.   and   returned   home  to  have  his   wounds 

bound  up  by  the  horrified  Moon.     When  the 

home   and    learnt   what   had    been 

done,  he   asked   Scarface   to 

name  his  own  reward. 

On  the  earthly  visitor  ask- 
ing to  have  his  scar  removed 
the  Sun  produced  a  mys- 
terious black  ointment  and 
anointed  him.  Not  only  was 
the  disfigurement  taken  away, 
but  Scarface  was  a  changed 
man,  radiantly  beautiful  to 
look  upon.  Thereafter  the 
Sun  took  him  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  taught  him  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  power 
and  medicine,  and  how  the 
people  of  the  earth  should 
pray  to  him  and  make 
sacrifices.  Finally,  the  Sun 
gave  the  young  man  certain 
medicine  tokens,  as  well  as 
beautiful  weapons  and  clothes, 
and  then  Scarface  parted 
sadly  with  the  Moon,  and 
with  Morning  Star,  who  was 
very  sorry  to  lose  his  friend. 
Finally,  the  Sun  led  him 
forth  and  pointed  far,  far 
away  to  where  they  could 
see  the  earth,  wide  and  flat. 
And  he  showed  him  a  broad, 
shining  road,*  saying:  "Fol- 
low that,  and  it  will  take  you 
straight  home." 

Scarface   faithfully    carried 
out    the    Sun's    instructions, 
teaching  the  people  how  to 
pray  to  him  and  make  sacri- 
fices ;  how  to  build  the  great 
lodge  which    they    were    re- 
quired to   give    the  god  each   year,   and  what 
emonies  to  perform  when  doing  so.     Thus, 
->ugh    this   young   man,   the  people  became 
ssors   of   great    knowledge,    and    learned 

*  The  Milky  Way.  *" 
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where  to  turn  in  times  of  sickness,  danger,  and 
distress. 

Now,  I  have  transcribed  the  above  straight 
from  one  of  my  note-books,  in  which  I  wrote  it 
manv  years  ago,  just  as  it  was  told  me  by  the 
old  men  of  the  tribe  as  we  sat  about  the 
evening  fire.  A  digression  it  is,  and,  as  matter, 
outside  the  peculiar  scope  of  The  Wide 
World  ;  but  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  irre- 
levant. It  is  indispensable  if  you  wish  to 
understand  what  follows.  Many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  the  dim  days  of  Scarface. 
The  buffalo  has  disappeared,  and  the  Blackfeet 
themselves  become  a  race  of  herders — raisers  of 
beef  instead  of  hunters  of  buffalo.  They  have 
become  proficient  in  many  of  the  ways  of 
civilization,  but  through  all  their  varied  ex- 
perience they  have  faithfully  clung  to  their 
religion.  Missionaries  have  threatened  them 
with  a  life  in  hell  instead  of  the  Sandhills,* 
and  the  Government,  even,  which  guarantees 
religious  liberty  to  all,  has  sought  to  prevent 
them  from  holding  their  annual  festival  to  the 
Sun.  It  was  held  as  usual  last  summer,  and 
armed  with  a  camera,  and  accompanied  by  an 
artist  friend,  the  writer  attended  it  from  start  to 
finish. 

In  his  instructions  to  Scarface  the  Sun  said 
that  when  any  male  person  was  grievously 
sick,  or  in  great  danger,  it  would  be  proper 
for  his  wife  or  mother  to  vow  to  build  a 
great  lodge  to  the  god,  and  make  sacrifices 
to  him,  if  only  he  would  cause  the  one  in 
question  to  regain  his  health  or  escape  the 
dangers  which  beset  his  way.  If  the  person 
making  the  vow  were  pure  and  good,  if  the  one 
prayed  for  was  deserving,  then  the  Sun  said  he 
would  heed  the  prayer  of  the  female  suppliant. 
As  usual,  there  was  much  sickness  among  the 
Blackfeet  last  winter,  and  before  spring  several 
women  had  painted  their  faces  and  clothing  red 
— the  sacred  colour ;  and  had  gone  about 
through  the  camp,  calling  on  everyone  to  bear 
witness  that  if  the  people  they  prayed  for  were 
restored  to  health  they  would  build  a  lodge  for 
the  Sun  and  make  many  sacrifices  to  him. 
When  making  this  vow  it  was  the  duty  of  any 
man  who  knew  that  the  woman  was  not  every- 
thing she  ought  to  be  to  say  so,  whereupon  she 
would  be  in  disgrace  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
In  the  old  days  if  it  happened  that  a  wicked 
woman  made  the  vow  she  was  killed  by  the 
soldier  band. 

Spring  came  at  last,  and  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  great  festival.  The  tongues  of 
the  cattle  butchered  at  the  Agency  weekly  were 

*  Sandhills,  the  mythical  purgatory  of  these  Indians  (Blackfeet— 
£pat-si-  Kwa),  a  barren,  sandy  waste  lying  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Cypress  Hills,  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada. 


collected  by  the  medicine  women,  as  we  may 
term  those  who  made  the  vow,  until  they  had 
300— the  number  the  Sun  required.  As  fast  as 
they  were  obtained  these  tongues  were  cut  into 
thin  sheets,  and  dried  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  medicine  women,  and  certain  other  women 
whom  they  called  in  to  help.  Before  being  cut 
the  tongues  were  boiled  for  a  few  moments,  and 
nbt  a  drop  of  the  water  was  allowed  to  be 
thrown  out,  it  being  drunk  as  soon  as  cool. 
While  the  tongues  were  being  cut  some  old 
men  sang,  one  after  another,  some  medicine 
songs,  principally  songs  without  words.  There 
are  300  different  songs  for  the  tongue  cut- 
ting. The  moment  a  woman  makes  the  vow 
abo\e  mentioned  there  are  certain  things  which 
are  for  ever  after  prohibited  to  her.  For  example  : 
she  must  never  handle  meat,  nor  dig  in  the 
ground ;  she  may  not  touch  a  bear  skin  ;  cannot 
build  a  fire,  nor  carry  out  ashes  from  the  fire- 
place. These  rules  the  Sun  made  in  order  that 
those  performing  this  vow  should  be  distin- 
guished as  under  his  special  protection.  Anyone 
breaking  one  of  them  is  sure  to  go  blind. 

The  place  selected  for  the  building  of  the 
great  medicine  lodge  last  year  was  a  broad  level 
flat  several  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Agency, 
where  there  was  ample  room  for  the  great  camp. 
The  time  always  appointed  is  the  opening  of  the 
servis-berry  season,  when  the  fruit  hangs  ripe  and 
dark  on  every  bush — that  is  to  say,  generally  in 
the  last  days  of  June.  We  repaired  to  the  place 
on  the  28th,  and  the  next  day  the  camp  moved 
in.  At  the  head  of  the  long  procession 
came  the  medicine  women,*  riding  their  red- 
painted  horses  very  slowly,  and  accompanied  by 
their  husbands.  Following  them  came  their 
pack-horses  bearing  the  sacred  tongues  and  the 
medicine  sacks  containing  the  incense,  paints, 
and  costumes.  Then  came  the  main  body  of 
the  people  riding  and  driving— a  long,  long 
column  of  them  ;  and  as  they  arrived  they  took 
up  their  appointed  places  on  the  flat  and  pre- 
pared their  camp.  In  a  few  minutes  all  but  the 
centre  of  the  prairie,  where  the  Sun's  lodge  was 
to  be,  was  covered  with  the  white  tepees  of  the 
tribe  ;  and  the  horses,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  them,  were  turned  out  to  graze  on  the 
neighbouring  hills. 

The  next  day  the  actual  ceremonies  of  the 
festival  began.  Four  days  of  certain  rites  were 
to  be  performed,  and  on  the  last  of  them  the 
huge  lodge  to  the  Sun  was  to  be  erected.  In  a 
large  tepee  on  the  north  side  of  the  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  flat  the  holy  medicine  women 
were  gathered  with  their  husbands.  They  had 
put   on  the   garments    prescribed  by  the   Sun, 

*  I  was  strictly  forbidden  to  take  a  photograph  of  these  interest- 
ing devotees- 
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i    down  from    one  to 
ns.      They   consisted   of 
•\  elk-skin,  with  togas  of  the  same 
and    head-d'  of    snake-skin,    of 

.  and  the  white-furred  weasel, 
painted    red    with    an    outer 
band    of    black,    thus    representing    day    and 
We  endc  get  a  photograph 

re  forbidden  to  bring 
mera  anywhere    in    their  vicinity.     They 
first  day  to  give  portions  of  the 
to    tin-    people,    who   came    in 
the  sun   had  risen.      The 
husbands    of     these    women    priests,     with     a 
number  en,  sat  by  to  see  that  no  un- 

an   obtained   any  of  this  sacred 
food.     No  one  whose  reputation  was  not  of  the 
'lowed  to  receive  the  strange  sacra- 
h   family  was   given  its    portion 
:n  a  quarter  to  a  whole  tongue),   they  went 
way    for    others,    and    then    the 
divided    so    that    each    member 
:    a    little    of    it. 
.e     then     said     a 
-  in,  ask- 
long  life,   health, 
well  as 
int    supply    of 
in  from 
my.     'I  hen  break- 
■  of  the 
meat  and  pushing  it  into 

iid  : 
_  -ound  person  !  I 

t  to  you 
a  piece  of  this  sacred 
tongue.     Have  mercy  on 


Holding     it    aloft, 


After  the  prayer  they  ate  their  portions  in 
silence,  and  then,  separating,  went  about  visiting 
and  gossiping  as  usual.  Having  given  out 
tongues  for  a  time,  the  medicine  women 
repaired  to  a  point  just  east  of  the  place 
reserved  for  the  Sun's  lodge,  and  erected  a 
sweat-house  of  one  hundred  willows,  one  half 
of  the  sticks  being  painted  black  and  the  other 
half  red.  Rocks  were  heated  near  by  in  a  large 
fire,  and  when  all  was  ready  the  priestesses 
escorted  the  men  to  it  who  were  to  "  take  the 
sweat.'"  These  were  their  husbands,  and 
several  old  men,  who,  as  owners  of  various 
sacred  medicines,  were  supposed  to  be  especially 
favoured  by  the  Sun.  The  framework  of  the 
medicine  sweat-house  was  now  covered  with 
robes  and  blankets.  Next,  the  men  one  by 
one  crawled  inside,  and  divested  themselves 
of  their  clothing.  The  hot  rocks  were  then 
passed  in  and  placed  in  a  little  hole  dug  in 
the  centre  of  the  structure.  A  pail  of  water  was 
now  handed  in,  and  on  top  of  the  lodge  was 
placed  the  skull  of  a  large   buffalo-bull,    half  of 


THE    SWEAT-HOUSE    OK    BENT    WILLOW-KODS    BEFORE   THE   ROBES    WERE    PUT   ON. 
CEREMONIAL   BUFFALO   SKULL   ON    TOP. 
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its  broad,  white  forehead  being  covered  with 
spots  of  red  paint  and  one  half  with  black. 
These  spots  represented  the  shots  of  the  enemy, 
which,  among  other  things,  the  Sun  was  to  be 
petitioned  against.  All  being  ready  inside,  the 
oldest  of  the  husbands  of  the  medicine  women 
dipped  a  buffalo  tail  in  the  water,  and  sprinkled 
the  red-hot  rocks.  Steam  began  to  rise,  and  all 
those  with  this  leader,  as  well  as  the  women 
outside,  chanted  the  buffalo-bull  song — a  weird, 
solemn  tune  in  minor  chords.  Then  the  old 
man  prayed,  saying:  "Pity  us,  oh  Sun — men, 
women,  and  children.  Have  pity  on  us  all,  and 
let  us  survive.  We  are  building  you  a  lodge.  We 
are  about  to  fulfil  the  words  of  your  commands 
long  since  given  to  our  fathers.  We  pray  that 
what  we  are  about  to  do  will  find  favour  in  your 
sight.     Give  us  all  a  long  life.     Give  us  health  ; 


on  the  south  side.  On  this  the  great  day  of 
the  ceremonies,  crowds  of  prosaic  outsiders — 
tourists  and  excursionists,  in  fact — began  to 
arrive  early.  Some  were  on  horseback,  some 
in  waggons  ;  whilst  others  came  by  the  trains 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  is  here 
but  a  mile  from  the  border  of  the  flat.  As  we 
watched  the  crowds  of  people,  some  of  them 
fashionably  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen'  and 
children,  wandering  through  the  camp  and 
gazing  at  the  many  curious  objects,  and  as  we 
saw  the  trains  of  the  Great  Northern  go  thunder- 
ing by,  we  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  days 
when  we  had  seen  this  same  tribe  performing 
their  religious  rites  where,  as  yet,  the  foot  of  the 
white  man  had  scarcely  trod.  There  they  still 
roamed  the  prairies  where  they  willed  in  search 
of   the  buffalo   and    the  elk,   and  with  savage 


NG   THK  19    OF    THE   G.N.K.,    THEbE   TYPICAL    BLACKFEET    IIRAVES    WENT   THROUGH 
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give  us  plenty  of  food.  Protect  us  from  the 
snare  of  the  enemy.  Have  pity  on  us ;  have 
pity  on  us." 

The  prayer  over,  more  songs  were  sung,  and 
then  there  was  further  praying  by  others,  and 
again  more  songs,  the  ceremony  lasting  perhaps 
an  hour.  When  at  last  the  coverings  were 
raised  and  the  men  came  out  they  were  dripping 
with  sweat,  and,  repairing  to  the  stream  near 
by,  they  plunged  into  its  cool  depths.  All  this 
day,  and  the  succeeding  three,  the  medicine 
women  neither  ate  nor  drank.  They  were  not 
to  touch  food  or  water  until  after  sunset  of  the 
day  on  which  the  big  lodge  was  erected. 

On  the  second  day  another  sweat-lodge  was 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  clear  space,  and 
the  same  performance  was  gone  through  as  on 
the  preceding  one.  The  next  day  after  that 
one  was  built  on  the  north  side ;  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  last  one, 
completing  the  four  cardinal  points,  was  erected 


ferocity  fought  and  drove  away  other  tribes 
which  they  found  upon  their  lands.  That  was 
but  a  few  years  ago;  but  what  a  change  since 
then  !  Here  was  the  railway  close  at  hand, 
which  had  brought  the  change  about.  Here 
were  the  white-skinned  people  who  had  hemmed 
them  in — who,  in  one  way  and  another,  had 
reduced  their  numbers  from  thousands  to  hun- 
dreds ;  and  who,  in  a  few  short  years,  would 
fence  in,  plough  up,  and  reside  upon  this  last 
remnant  of  the  great  hunting  grounds  of  the 
red  men.  And  yet  here,  in  the  face  of  these 
evidences  of  civilization — ignorant  of  the  fate 
which  is  soon  to  overtake  them — these  poor 
people  were  praying  to  their  god  as  of  yore,  and 
making  sacrifices  to  him  of  their  best,  with 
implicit  faith  that  he  will  still  bring  them  safely 
through  all  adversities. 

A  number  of  young  men  were  now  digging  a 
circle  of  holes  in  the  space  between  the  lodges 
in  which  the  forked  sticks  were  to  stand,  which 
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EVERY    PHASE   OF 


the  support  o(  the  wall  of  the  great 

1  len   a  larger   and   deeper  hole   was 

n   the   •  of  the  circle   for  the  great 

■  which  would  hold  up  the   roof.     At 

they  w.  !v.  and.  .springing  upon  their 

.  hundreds  of  men   hurried   away 

d    vail-  r    the  hill    to    cut 

and    bring    back     the    necessary    timbers    and 

bru  ntly    they    were    seen    returning, 

:h  their  lariats  the  long  poles,  heavy 

piles  of  leafy  brush.      As  the  sturdy 

horses  flew  the 

- 

•.he   heavy  strain 
of  the  lariats,  numer- 
ous light  riders  rode 
posts 
and    shot  them  full 
of    holes,     shouting 
the     war  -  cry      and 
rig   their    songs 
iumph.       They 
i ting  the 
the 
enemy.      Arrived   at 
the  place  where  the 
holes    were    dug, 
each  post  was    laid 
in     position,     ready 
rect  :    and   then 
suddenly  a   great 
hush   fell   upon    the 
peop'  '  )ut    from 

the  lodge  where  they 
had  been  staying 
came  the  medicine- 
women,  preceded  by 
their  husbands,  all 
in  single  file,  and 
walking  very  slowly 
in  step  to  the  time 
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of  a  sacred  song  they  were  singing.  The  women 
wore  the  costumes  they  had  assumed  the  first  day 
of  their  fast,  but  the  men  wore  nothing  except  a 
"  breech-clout,"  moccasins,  and  a  black  blanket 
thrown  over  their  shoulders.  Their  bodies  and 
legs  were  painted  red,  with  black  stripes.  The 
fa<  s  of  both  men  and  women  were  painted  red, 
whilst  in  black  on  their  foreheads  were  represen- 
tations of  the  Sun  and  the  Morning  Star ;  a  black 
streak  was  also  painted  down  each  cheek  just  in 
front   of  the   ears.      Advancing   to  where  the 

centre  post  lay,  the 
little  party  passed 
entirely  round  it, 
and  then  stopped  a 
moment,  while  the 
women  offered  up 
some  prayers.  Then 
they  went  round  it 
again  and  again, 
four  times  in  all. 
After  the  last  round 
the  men  stepped  up 
on  the  post,  and  the 
women  returned  to 
their  lodge.  After 
a  moment  the  men 
began  the  Raven 
dance,  flapping  the 
blankets  with  which 
they  had  covered 
their  heads  in  imita- 
tion of  the  bird's 
wings.  The  Sun 
told  the  brave  Scar- 
face  that  of  all  birds 
he  liked  the  raven 
best  —  it  was  so 
cunning,  so  tireless 
and  sure  in  its  quest 
for  food.     Hence 
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the  bird  plays  an 
important  part  in 
the  ceremonies. 
The  dancers 
stopped  at  inter- 
vals, and  at  the 
conclusion  of 
their  f o  u  r th 
dance  they  drop- 
ped their  robes 
in  the  crutch  of 
the  post  and 
then  fled.  At 
once  the  young 
men  of  the  dif- 
ferent societies 
of  warriors  ad- 
vanced, singing 
and  shouting. 
They  placed  the 
butt  of  the  post 
in  the  hole, 
raised  it  as  high 
as     they     could 

with  their   hands,   and    then   with  light   lodge- 
poles  pushed  and  held  it  in  an  upright  position, 


THESE   ARE   THE   THREE    PRIEST-DEVOTEES,  WHO    DANCE   AND    PRAY  IN  THE 
MEDICINE    LODGE    AND     WHISTLE     WITH    THE   WING-BONE  OF   AN    EAGLE. 
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while  others  tamped  the  dirt  firmly  about  its 
base.  The  wall-posts  were  then  put  up,  and 
long  heavy  poles  placed  in  the  crutches 
from  one  to  the  other.  Next  the  roof- 
poles  were  laid,  the  butts  of  them  resting 
on  the  wall  frame  and  the  tips  in  the 
crutch  of  the  centre  post,  in  which  a 
bunch  of  birch  brush  had  already  been 
laid.  And  now  a  warrior  stepped  forth 
with  a  fresh  beef-hide,  which  he  cut  into 
strips  for  fastening  the  roof-poles  to  their 
supports.  As  he  cut  each  strip  he  re- 
counted a  deed  of  valour — the  killing  and 
scalping  of  an  enemy  here,  the  taking  of  a 
band  of  horses  there,  feats  of  great  danger 
he  had  gone  through,  and  so  on.  He 
was  vigorously  applauded  by  the  surround- 
ing throng.  Lastly  the  brushwood  was 
laid  up  against  the  wall,  everywhere  save 
a  space  on  the  eastern  side,  which  was 
left  for  a  doorway.  Three  men  now  went 
inside  —  men  who  during  the  year  had 
vowed  to  the  Sun  that  if  he  would  grant 
their  request  (either  the  recovery  of  them- 
selves or  their  relations  from  sickness) 
they  would  act  as  the  Ai-tup-is-kat-si* 
when  the  people  built  the  god's  lodge. 
The  prayers  of  these  three  had  at  least 
been  granted,  for  here  they  were  making 
preparations  to  fulfil  the  vow.  As  the 
women  had  fasted  for  four  days  they 
were  now  to  fast  so  long  as  the  cere- 
monies continued — in  this  case  two  days. 

*  Untranslatable.  There  is  no  English  equivalent  for 
this  word  ;  though  perhaps  as  near  a  definition  as  may  be 
given   is   "  whistles  for  everyone." 
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bad  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose they  quickly  made  a  little  alcove  inside  the 

the  ground  with  layers  of 

which  they  were  to 

'     During  the  day  it  was  to  be 

to  stand  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 

and    whistle,    dance,    and    pray, 

_    provided  with   an  ancient  whistle 

mac  the   wing -bone   of  an   eagle,    which 

in    imitation    of    the    cry    of    that 

men    were    supposed    by    their 

incantations  to  keep  the  rain  from  coming,  and 

'oud  showed  itself  above  the  horizon, 

rtions,   and   frantically 

d    their   hands   at  it,    commanding    it   to 

der  ad  been  made  well  after  their 

-  to  the  Sun   they  were  said  to  have  great 

influence  with  the  god  ;  so  one  after  another, 

and  in  little  groups,  the  people  came  and  asked 

sun  in  their  behalf.     Each 
of  t  :'ul  brought  his  offering  to  the  Sun,  a 

article   of  use 

and  adornment,  to  all  of  which   were   attached 

bunches  of  the  hich  is  found  on   all  the 

plains  of  th  1.  as  the  Sun  told  Scarface, 

plant.     Handing  the  offering  to  one 

may  call  them,  th- 

asked  him   to  present  it  to  the  Sun  for  him. 

est  first  painted  a  strip  of  black  on  the 

person's  forehead.     Then,  taking   the  offering, 

he    passed    it    several    times   over   the   giver's 


shoulders  and  head,  held  it  aloft,  and 
uttered  the  prayer.  As  these  offerings 
were  received  they  were  hung  at  the  top 
of  tlu  big  centre-post  and  on  the  apex  of 
the  lodge,  where  they  remained  as  mute 
evidence  of  the  people's  faith  in  their  god- 
Here,  too,  in  the  old  days,  those  warriors 
who  had  escaped  great  dangers  fulfilled  their 
crises,  and  were  suspended  by  incisions 
in  their  hack  or  breast,  suffering  terrible 
agony,  until  the  flesh  gave  way  and  they  fell 
fainting  to  the  ground. 

While  the  people  were  crowding  into  the 
-rent  lodge  to  make  their  offerings  there 
arose  outside  a  great  cry  of  "  Here  he  is  ! 
Here  he  comes!"  and  we  rushed  out  to 
see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement. 
We  found  an  Indian,  surrounded  by  a  big 
crowd,  who  held  a  large,  writhing,  wriggling 
rattlesnake  of  the  deadly  diamond-backed 
variety  in  his  hands,  as  carelessly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  length  of  rope.  The  snake 
darted  its  wicked-looking  head  here  and 
there,    thrust   out   its    fire-red   tongue,   and 


SUDDENLY   THE   MAN    OI'ENED    HIS    MOUTH    AND    THE   SNAKE 
THRUST   IN    ITS    HEAD." 
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sounded  its  rattles  ceaselessly,  as  though  very 


angry. 

"  The  Sun  is  good 
that 


said  the  snake-man 
loud  voice,  so  that  all  could   hear  him. 
has  given  me  power  over  these 
crawling  creatures  whose  bite 
is  death.    Great  is  the  Sun." 

Lifting  the  snake  higher,  he 
held  it  so  that  its  head  was 
close  to  his  cheek,  and  it 
seemed  to  rub  against  him, 
feeling  along  by  his  ear,  up 
unaer  the  crown  of  his  hat 
and  along  his  eyes.  Suddenly 
the  man  opened  his  mouth, 
the  snake  thrust  in  its  head, 
and  he  closed  his  teeth  on 
it  so  tightly  that  we  could 
see  its  skin  wrinkle  under 
the  pressure.  We  thought 
he  was  going  to  bite  it  in 
two,  but  after  a  moment  he 
again  held  it  out,  opened  its 
mouth,  and  allowed  us  to 
see  that  the  fangs  were  intact. 
All  the  afternoon  the  snake- 
charmer  went  round  perform- 
ing this  feat.  We  learned 
that  he  had  had  two  of  the 
reptiles,  but  one  had  escaped 
during  the  preceding  night. 

Up  till  now  the  warriors  of 
the  tribe  had  not  been 
especially  noticeable.  But 
during  the  rest  of  that  day 
and  for  the  next  two  they 
became  the  centre  of  interest ; 
for,  during  that  time,  nearly 
every  one  of  them  publicly 
"  recounted  his  coups 
deeds  of  valour,  that 
say — with  the  aid  of  others, 
showing    just    how    he    per- 


m  a 
"He 


"—his 
is   to 


Vo'.  v.-  \1 


THIS     IS     THE      BLACKFEET     CHIEF,      LITTLE 
PLUME,     THE      DEMONSTRATING     OF     WHOSE 
PAST     EXPLOITS      PROVIDED     QUITE     A     CON- 
SIDERABLE  MELODRAMA. 
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formed  each  deed.  These  exhibitions  were 
enacted  both  in  the  lodge  and  outside  near  by 
it,  and  were  vivid  portrayals  of  the  fierce  war 
the  Blackfeet  used  towage  against  the  surround- 
ing tribes.  We  were  especi- 
ally pleased  by  the  recital  of 
a  chief  named  Little  Plume. 
He  appeared  on  the  scene, 
beautifully  dressed  in  buck- 
skin shirt  and  leggings  orna- 
mented with  bead-work  and 
ermine  skins,  and  after  telling 
of  several  raids  against  the 
enemy,  while  but  a  lad,  he 
remarked,  "  At  last  I  got 
married."  Here  his  wife  ap- 
peared leading  a  horse,  upon 
which  were  packed  some  bed- 
ding and  a  couple  of  skin 
sacks.  "  I  said  to  my  wife," 
went  on  Little  Plume,  " '  I 
have  but  a  few  horses — only 
forty,  counting  the  colts.  Now 
let  us  pack  our  horse  with  a 
little  food  and  our  robes, 
and  go  to  the  country  of  the 
Crows.  I  will  take  many 
of  their  horses  and  perhaps 
kill  some  of  the  braves.'  So 
we  started,  travelling  by  night, 
and  in  the  daytime  hiding 
in  the  timber  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  At  last  we 
arrived  in  the  Crow  country. 
After  travelling  all  one  night 
the  sun  arose,  and  we  found 
we  would  have  some  distance 
to  go  to  get  into  the  timber, 
where  we  could  hide  and  rest 
until  night  should  come  again. 
I  looked  carefully  over  the 
prairie  and  the  surrounding 
hills,   but  could  see  no  sign 
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•  We    are    safe   enough,'    I 

iver.1 
at    the  timber,    and    w 

I    killed 

I  to  walk 
I  for  the  exhibit 

At   the   same 

I   row     Indians 

d     yards     distant, 

tund,  with  rifles 

to  look 

v   they    perceived    Little 

le  time  he  saw  them,  and 

nmanded   his  wife   to   lie 

man  crouched  to  the  ground 

simultaneously.     Little   Plume 

:    the   men    tailing  and 

•    naturally    as    if    he    had 

en    kill  The    other,    who    had  a 

1    some 

powder    into    the    barrel,   and 

a    ball 

of    it.     when 

lot      from       Little 

him     also, 

• 

gun   which 

he  fell,  his 

ing  broken. 

:id  shot 

him  again  at  close  range.  Just 

Bred    another    actor, 

third  Crow,  ap- 

rerful 

black     1  and     charging 

[uaw  lay, 

off  the  animal,  grabbed 

hold    of   her,    and    attempted 

-   into   the  saddle. 

_d  and  struggled, 


and  her  husband  came  running  back  as  fast  S9 
ould.  The  (row,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
force  her  im  to  the  horse,  now  got  out  his  knife 
and  attempted  to  stab  her,  but  she  held  on  to 
his  arms  so  tightly  that  he  could  not  use  it. 
lust  then  Little  Plume  came  running  up  and 
gave  him  a  fierce  lunge  in  the  breast  with  his 
narrow  knife.  With  a  wild  yell  the  Crow  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  the  woman  fainted  beside  him,  and 
her  husband,  triumphant,  went  through  the 
motions  of  taking  his  enemy's  scalp. 

Thus,  the  "counting  of  the  coups"  went  on 
for  two  days,  and  the  spectators  saw  many  vivid 
phases  of  Indian  warfare  illustrated  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  experienced  actors.  There  was  much 
<1. iming,  too,  by  the  different  societies  into 
which  the  warriors  are  divided.  In  the  late 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  the  great 
lodge  was  erected  the  festivities  came  to  a 
close.  There  was  a  hurried  packing  up  of  the 
tepees  ;  horses  were  harnessed, 
saddled,  and  packed  ;  and 
the  people  scattered  out  in 
all  directions  towards  their 
homes.  The  setting  Sun 
looked  down  on  the  great 
lodge  erected  in  his  honour, 
standing  alone  on  the  deserted 
plain,  the  offerings  to  him  idly 
floating   and   swaying    in    the 


evening  breeze. 


Next  year,  at  the  same  time, 
another  Sun  festival  will  be 
given.  Those  wishing  to  see 
the  interesting  ceremonies,  as 
described  and  photographed 
here,  can  obtain  good  accom- 
modations at  the  Agency, 
which  is  only  a  mile  from 
Durham  Station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 


THIS  SQUAW  IS  THE  WIFE  OF  LITTLE  PLUME. 
SHE  "ACTED''  WITH  HER  HUSBAND  WHEN  HE 
SHOWED      HOW      HE      HAD      FOUGHT     THE      CROW 

INDIANS. 

From  a  Photo,  specially  taken  for  "  The  Wide 
World  Magazine." 


A   Night  in  an   Ocean  Cave. 

By  Evelyn  Heathcote. 

Miss  Heathcote  and  her  brother  visited  "Lone  St.  Kilda "  last  summer,  and  she  here  gives  an 
account  of  an  interesting  experience  they  met  with  whilst  sojourning  in  that  remote  quarter  of 
the  British  Isles,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  utterly  cut  off  from  the  world  by  the  fierce 
Atlantic.  Certain  passages  in  Miss  Heathcote's  text  are  illustrated  by  her  brother's  snap  -  shot 
photographs  in  an  exceptionally  striking  and  realistic  manner. 
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T.  KILDA  is  one 
of  the  British 
Isles,  but  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of 
the  "adjacent 
islands,"  known  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  arc 
doubtless  unaware  of  this 
geographical  fact.  Then 
again,  Boreray,  where  the 
adventure  presently  to  be 
described  took  place,  belong 
to  the  same  archipelago.  It 
is  some  sixty  miles  from  the 
outermost  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  can  only  be  reached  after 
a  stormy  three-day  voyage 
from  Glasgow,  and  that  only 
during  the  three  summer 
months. 

The  Island  of  St.  Kilda  is 
about  three  miles  long  by 
one  and  a  half  broad,  and 
mere  rock,  about 
sheer  out  of  the 
Not  a  tree  or  a  bu 
a  pig,  or  even  a  rabbit,  can 
There  are,  however,  many 
sheep,  a  few  cows,  and  about 
seventy  people.  But,  above 
all,  there  are  millions  of  birds. 
It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  everybody  to  visit  this  re- 
mote island,  much  less  to 
become  acquainted  with  the 
lonely  little  colony  of  people, 
and  study  the  ways  of  birds 
in  one  of  their  most  fre- 
quented breeding-places.  My 
brother  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  spend  two  months 
there  last  summer,  and  of  our 
many  adventures  by  sea  and 
land  I  will  try  to  describe 
the  most  exciting. 

One  lovely  summer  day, 
after  a  long  spell  of  fine 
weather,  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  undertake  a  boating 
excursion  to  Stack  Lii,  an 
isolated  rock  about  500ft. 
high,  and  four  miles  to  the 


rises,    a 

1,400ft. 

Atlantic. 


MI5.S  EVELYN    HEATHCOTE,  WHO   EXPERIENCED   nils 
INTERESTING    LITTLE   ADVEN  I 

From  a  Photo,  by  H.  Le  Lieurc,  Rome. 

sh,  not  a  horse  or        from  the  very  first 
be  seen  upon  it.         expedition.   My  kn 
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WE     OWE     THE      SNAP  •  SHOTS      MAINLY      TO      HER 

BROTHER.        MR.     HEATHCOTE     HAD    A     SCIENTIFIC 

MISSION    IN   ST.    KILDA. 

From  a  Photo,  by  F.  Mortimer  Savory,  Cirencester. 


north  of  St.  Kilda.  It  is 
inhabited  solely  by  gannets. 
Our  party  of  eight  consisted, 
in  the  first  place,  of  our  crew 
— two  McKinnons,  father  and 
son,  and  Finlay  McQuien — ■ 
without  whose  pluck  and  en- 
durance and  knowledge  of 
local  tides  we  should  not  be 
alive  to  tell  the  tale.  Next 
there  were  three  young  men 
who  happened  to  be  staying 
on  St.  Kilda,  and  who  wanted 
to  see  something  of  the  neigh- 
bouring "  stacks  "  and  islands 

O 

(I  am  afraid  they  saw  rather 
more  than  they  bargained  for, 
by  the  way),  and  lastly,  there 
were  my  brother  and  myself. 
We  were  intent  on  climbing, 
photographing,  and  sketching, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  plenty 
of  all  three,  with  some  un- 
looked-for excitement  thrown 
in.  I  ought  to  confess  that 
Finlay  had  been  against  the 
owledge  of  Gaelic  is  imperfect 
— I  might  even  say  exceed- 
ingly slight ;  but  I  gathered 
that  the  owners  of  the  boat 
were  prophesying  a  night  on 
Boreray  and  such-like  un- 
pleasant possibilities.  We  had 
undertaken  similar  expedi- 
tions before  in  apparently  less 
settled  weather  and  in  a 
smaller  boat.  However,  we 
paused  in  our  preparations 
and  took  the  advice  of  some 
other  natives,  with  completely 
reassuring  results.  But  — 
Finlay  was  right,  after  all. 

Previous  experience  had 
taught  us  to  take  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  several  times 
our  forethought  in  this  re- 
spect had  been  extremely 
useful  to  other  less  provident 
companions.  There  is  a 
pleasing  glow  of  self-satisfac- 
tion as  you  share  your  last 
biscuit   with  a   famished 
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U   AND   PREPARED  AT   ALL   POINTS  WE    SI    I 
OFF."  [Photo. 


I    would  prefer  that 

;cnd  had  his  own  biscuit ! 

;ed    to   our  party   that  they  must 

-  with  solid  necessaries,  and 

'  I  would  be  responsible  for  luxuries 

shape  of  cake   and   chocolate.     How  I 

that  I   had   been   more   lavish. 

the  provision  of  these  dainties  ! 

acquaintance    with    the    fickle- 
antic    climate    caused   us    to 

d  thus 
armed   an  ired 

11  poirr. 

_   ntle 

an  . 

the  bay 
-    iled    merrily 
ac-  our   d 

be    climb  the 

and 

.anding- 

uld 

be 

-:ing. 

11  it 

spring 

-  ;zed 

despairingly  up  at  the 

f  perpendicular 

r        r        ,  .    ,  AMONG   THE   BIRDS    ON 

rock,    covered    with        from  a) 


slipperv  seaweed— not  a  nice  place  whereon 
to  gain  a  footing  at  any  time  even  from  a  firm 
platform,  but  from  a  wildly-bounding  boat  an 
apparent  impossibility. 

However,  Finlay  McQuien  is  the  best 
climber  on  the  Island  of  St.  Kilda  ;  and  as 
as  we  could  get  near  enough,  he  threw  a 
rope  over  an  iron  peg  fixed  in  the  rock  for 
that  purpose;  and  this  done,  with  another 
round  his  waist  in  case  of  accident,  he 
sprang  on  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  drew 
himself  up  10  the  first  ledge,  where  he  could 
make  fast  the  rope  and  stand  firmly  himself 
i.  ady  to  help  us  as  required.  It  was  a  won- 
derful performance!  I  did  not  feel  en- 
couraged to  follow,  but  there  was  no  time  for 
consideration.  The  rope  was  soon  round  me, 
and  up  I  went,  like  a  bale  of  wool  or  a  sack 
of  potatoes  ! 

Finlay,  however,  could  iot  see  me  from  his 
position,  and  simply  hauled  at  the  rope  until  I 
stood  beside  him,  quite  heedless  of  my  ejacula- 
tions in  Gaelic  to  "go  slowly."  Probably, 
with  the  noise  of  the  sea,  he  did  not  hear  me. 
My  brother  was  landed  much  in  the  same  way, 
and  then,  roped  together,  we  proceeded  up  thecliff. 
Our  companions,  who  had  only  been  a  few 
days  in  St.  Kilda,  and  were  quite  unaccustomed 
to  these  feats  of  agility,  remained  in  the  boat, 
and  watched  us  with  awe  and  wonder  slowly 
creeping  up  this  apparently  inaccessible  cliff. 
There  is  one  very  steep  bit  up  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  but  most  of  the  way  we  walked  along 
a  very  narrow  ledge,  which  presents  no"  serious 
difficulty  to  those  possessed  of  a  steady  head. 


STACK   L1I— 


ON    EVERY    LEDGE    ARE    THE 
BIRDS  AS   BIG  AS  GEESE,'' 


NESTS   OF    THE   GANNETS— SPLENDID 

[Photo. 
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Packed  as  close  as 

they  can   be  on  the 

top  of  the  rock  and 

on   every   ledge   are 

the  nests  of  the  gan- 

nets — splendid  birds, 

as  big  as  geese,  and 

with  a  spread  of  wing 

of  over  6ft.  in  some 

cases.      The     adult 

plumage    is    pure 

white,    except   for   a 

slight  yellow  on  the 

head   and    black-tip- 
ped   wings.      The 

young     ones     are 

clothed    with    white 

down,    so  that  at  a 

little  distance  Stack 

Lii    seems     covered 

with    snow.       It    is 

actually   almost    im- 
possible     to     move 

without   treading  on 

the  nests  ;  and  often 

we     were     standing 

over  the  white  fluffy 

youngsters,  glad  that 

their  bills,  with  which 

they  made  desperate 

efforts      to      protect 

themselves,  were  as  yet  too  soft  to  hurt  us.  The 

old  birds   with   their  glittering   eyes,  and  strong 

yellow  beaks, 
would  be 
very  different 
foes,  and 
several  times 
we  had  to 
wait  while 
our  guide 
drove  them 
off  the  nest. 
We  got  a 
good  many 
photographs 
of  these 
birds,  young 
and  old,  in 
every  atti- 
tude and 
position. 

This  busi- 
ness done, 
each  of  us 
p  1  a  c  e  d  a 
stone  on  the 
little    cairn 

MISS    HEATHCOTE    BEING    LOWERED    BY   A    ROPE  I    •     i  i 

from  a]    down  a  precipitous  bit.      [Photo.      WMCn  marKS 


OUR    AUTHORESS     NEGOTIATES     AN     Aft 

From  a]      step  means  a  dizzy  fall 
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the  top — a  most  im- 
portant duty,  accord- 
ing to  our  guide. 
He,  by  the  way, 
could  speak  no  Eng- 
lish ;  but  we  were 
made  clearly  to  un- 
derstand that  Fin- 
lay's  pride  and  joy  in 
conducting  the  first 
lady  up  Stack  Lii 
were  great,  and  must 
needs  be  commemo- 
rated by  an  addition 
to  the  cairn  ! 

We  climbed  down 
as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  flattered  our- 
selves  that 
descent  and 
drop  into  the 
were  quite  graceful. 
We  found  the  boat 
division  very  anxious 
to  proceed  to  terra- 
firma  for  luncheon, 
so  against  our  better 
judgment,  and  in  the 
face  of  rising  wind 
and  sea,  we  headed 
for  Boreray,  a  larger 
island  measuring  about  one  mile  by  half  a  mile, 
and  uninhabited,  save  by  sea-birds  and  sheep. 


our 
final 
boat 


KWAKIJ     COKNJ 
OF  HUNDREDS  I 


'OUR  FEt. LOW-PASSENGERS  MANAGED  THEIR  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  OF 

from  a]       cliff-climbing  in  splendid  style."         [Photo. 
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ICE  TH] 
•:  a)  FOREMOST  FIGURE.  [Photo. 

st  landing-place  on  the 
sou:  posed  to  the  swell,  and  so 

had  to  row  on  and  climb  a  difficult  cliff 
h  the  grass  slope,  where 
iit  spring  of  water.      Hunger 
.   ;ind  our  fellow-passengers 
first    experience   of    cliff- 
- :  'iendid  style.     We  had  all  earned 
our    luncheon   and   a  good   rest,    but   as    the 
s  becoming  every  moment  more  and 
•  ireatening,  and  the  Gaelic  murmurs  of 
_'jt  on  Boreray,"  every 
udible,   we  dared   not   linger, 
d   once   more,    we    hurried 
hed  the  boat  at  about 
were  in  for    a 
I  gers  took  turns 

ing,  and  as  I  was 
no  .    with  the  heavy, 

I  pul     n  an  oilskin   and  pre- 
shoved  off. 
I  found  my  I  The  boat 

n  sent  out  to  St. 

:.nd   she  had   been   fitted 

ad  of  tiller.    It  was  my 

-   in  a  really  heavy 

sea,  ar,  hours  of  that  work  was  hard 

on  a  beginner.     lam  afraid  poor  "  bow"  will 

-    nember  the  green  seas  that  poured 

-  him  in  s:  my  best  efforts ;   and 

inly   I   shall   never  forget   my  horribly 

bruised    condition    consequent    on    being 

lally  thrown  against  the  side  of  the 


boat.  She  was  surely  not  built  for  comfort, 
nor  to  accommodate  many  passengers,  but 
she  was  a  capital  sea-boat,  and  we  had  cause 
enough  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  that  point. 
Very  slowly  we  drew  along  the  shore  of 
Boreray,  and  came  once  more  abreast  of  Stack 
Lii.  But  now  wind  and  tide  were  dead 
against  us,  and  we  made  scarcely  any  way. 
Still  we  toiled  on.  In  about  two  hours  we 
went  no  more  than  a  mile.  Another  hour 
passed,  and  we  had  made  no  progress  at  all. 
Indeed,  I  almost  think  we  had  gone  back  a 
little,  and  at  last  it  was  decided  to  turn,  run 
before  the  wind  back  to  Boreray,  and  there 
take  shelter  under  the  lee  side. 

We  thought  it  rash  in  such  a  gale  to  put  up 
a  sail,  however  small,  but  the  men  were  tired 
out   with  rowing,  and   paid  no  heed  to  our 
remonstrances ;    I    must    say  they  were  very 
careful.  One  man  held  the  sheet,  and  another 
the  halyard,  so  that  the  little  rag  we  sported 
could  be  lowered  in  an  instant.     As  for  me,  I 
was  thankful  enough  to  yield  to  Finlay  my 
place  at  the  helm.    I  think  that  sail  back  was 
the  most  delightful  thing  I  ever  experienced. 
It  was  so  exciting  to  race  up  and  down  those 
big  waves  in  that  wild  way  !     We  shipped  plenty 
of  water,  but  a  little  more  or  less  made  no  differ- 
ence to  our  already  drenched  condition.     We 
seemed  to  fly  past  the  place  where  we  had  em- 
barked three  hours  ago.    There  was  no  possibility 
of  landing    there   now  :  the  waves  were  dashing 
over  the  rocks  where  we  had  stood,  and  the  spray 
was  flying  hundreds  of  feet  higher — or,  at  least, 
appeared  to  do  so  from  our  lowly  position  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea  !     We  had  to  round  the 
next  headland,  and  then  gliding  suddenly  under 
that    mighty    precipice    we  found    ourselves    in 
complete   shelter.     A    few   moments   later    we 


STACK  LII  AS  IT  LOOKED  FROM  BORERAY. 


{Photo. 
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slipped  under  a  lofty  archway  into  a  great  cave. 
Here  were  absolute  calm  and  silence,  save  for 
the  murmur  of  the  swell  echoing  into  the  depths 
of  our  cavern.  We  now  had  perfect  shelter 
from  wind  and  rain.  Indeed,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  furious  storm  was 
raging  outside.  Here  the  men  said  we  could 
remain  so  long  as  the  wind  held  its  present 
quarter  ;  but  if,  as  they  feared,  it  should  back  to 
the  south,  we  should  have  to  make  our  escape 
as  best  we  could. 

It  was  obvious  under  these  circumstances  that 
we  could  not  leave  the  boat,  and  as  it  was  now 
past  eight  o'clock,  we  got  out  what  remained  of 
our  provisions,  and  dined  frugally  off  cake, 
ginger-nuts,  biscuits,  and  chocolate  in  homeo- 
pathic doses.  The 
men  had  ewe  -  milk 
cheese,  scones,  and  a 
bottle  of  cold  tea, 
which  they  were  most 
generously  anxious  to 
share  with  us. 

Soon  after  supper  a 
most  impressive  scene 
occurred.  Norman 
McKinnon,  the  young- 
est of  our  boatmen, 
and  the  only  one  who 
"  has  the  English," 
turned  to  us  and  said : 
"  Now  we  are  going  to 
make  worship."  Hats 
were  removed,  and  the 
elder  men  offered  up 
a  few  prayers  very  ear- 
nestly and  reverently, 
after  which  all  sang 
together  some  Psalms 
in  Gaelic.  Never 
could  the  most  beauti- 
ful music  in  the 
grandest  cathedral 
raised     by    human 

hands  sound  half  so  solemn  or  half  so  devotional 
as  that  quaint  old  chant  sung  under  such  weird 
circumstances.  The  notes  appeared  to  linger  and 
echo  in  the  very  depths  of  the  cave  ;  and  the  un- 
trained voices  seemed  to  murmur  a  grand  chorale. 

Presently  they  ceased  singing,  and  our 
thoughts  came  back  to  earth,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  water,  for  there  was  plenty  in  the  boat, 
as  well  as  under  it !  We  did  a  little  baling, 
however,  and  then  disposed  ourselves  to  rest. 

A  summer  night  in  these  latitudes  lasts  only 
a  few  hours,  and  ours  was  brightened  by  the 
most  brilliant  phosphorescent  light,  dancing 
and  scintillating  like  fairy  lamps  round  the 
edge  of  the  water,  each  wavelet  tipped  with  a 
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From  a]  route  up  stack    liu  [Photo. 


fiery  glow.  We  only  wished  it  would  give  us 
warmth  as  well  as  brightness.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  weird  grandeur  of  that  night  in  the 
mysterious  cave. 

I  had  pictured  to  myself,  when  we  were 
struggling  against  the  sea,  that  if  we  failed  we 
should  land  on  Boreray,  and  climb  again  to  the. 
top,  about  i,oooft,  where  there  are  some  huts 
for  the  men  to  sleep  in  when  sheep-shearing. 
There  I  thought  it  likely  we  should  find  a 
kettle  and  peats,  and  some  possibility  of  a  fire. 
Perhaps  even  roast  puffin  for  supper ! 

But  our  cave  was  on  a  very  precipitous  side 
of  the  island.  The  clouds  had  come  down 
almost  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  if  landing 
had  been  possible  (which  it  was  not),  we  could 

not  have  found  our 
way  up  the  cliff  in  the 
mist.  Wet,  cold,  and 
hungry,  therefore,  we 
had  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  boat  as  best 
we  could. 

In  spite  of  our  dis- 
comforts, we  got  a 
good  deal  of  fun  out 
of  the  situation.  A 
treasure,  in  the  shape 
of  a  dry  handkerchief, 
turned  up  in  an  unex- 
pected pocket ;  and, 
most  precious  of  all  to 
the  men-kind,  a  box 
of  dry  matches  !  So 
the  soothing  pipe  did 
not  fail. 

About    3   a.m.,    as 
day  was  dawning,  the 
men  said  we  had  better 
go  out  and  see  if  the 
wind  were   lessening. 
Before      starting     we 
each  ate  a  bit  of  choco- 
late— such  a  little  bit, 
and  rather  sodden,  as  it  had  been  many  hours  in 
my  pocket.    But  we  all  agreed  that  never  before 
had  anything  tasted  so  delicious  ! 

Soon  we  were  in  a  wild  whirl  of  water,  for 
the  wind  had  been  increasing  all  night.  Our 
chance  of  getting  home  appeared  less  than  ever. 
At  one  time  we  were  almost  out  of  shelter 
of  Boreray,  and  the  knowledge  that  no  land 
intervened  between  us  and  the  North  Pole  (we 
should  hardly  have  been  likely  to  hit  off  the 
Faroe  Islands  or  even  Iceland)  was  not  re- 
assuring ! 

Most  thankful  then  was  I  when  word  was 
given  to  turn,  and  back  we  went  to  our  haven 
of  safety  once  more. 
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for  an  hour  re  able  to  sail,  which  gave  the 

men  relief.     The  last  hour  they  had  again  taken 

.  and  the  squalls  were  terrific,  but  we 

;th  us,  and  were  gradually  getting 

un*  shelter   of  St.    Kilda.     Finally,    by 

_ht  bedraggled  but  thoroughly 

-  were  welcomed   ashore   by 

Ac  population  of  the   island   amid   the 

ailor  who  acted  the   part  of  cook, 

houset:                      to  us    (and    a    very    able 

he   made)  had  been   almost  beside 
•.h  anxk 
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From  a]  the  shelter  of  st.  kilda. 


After  we  had  discussed  a  most  noble  break- 
fast he  described  his  feelings  with  great 
vividness.  All  night  he  had  listened  to  the 
roar  of  the  waves,  and  felt  the  house  shaking 
beneath  the  blast.  He  pictured  to  himself  our 
little  boat,  blown  out  of  her  course  and 
foundering  in  mid-Atlantic;  and  though  his 
sorrow  for  our  loss  would  doubtless  have 
been  sincere,  what  weighed  upon  him  even 
more  was  the  thought  that  on  him  would  fall 
the  awful  task  of  breaking  the  news  to  those 
at  home  ! 

The  men  all  said  that  had  we  not  made  our 

escape  when  we  did 
and  got  across,  an 
enforced  residence 
on  Boreray  would 
most  certainly  have 
been  our  fate. 

They  were  afraid 
we  might  have  had 
to  abandon  the  boat, 
climb  up  the  cliffs, 
and  subsist  on  sea 
birds  and  sheep  for 
five  whole  days  !  At 
the  end  of  that  time 
the  weather  mod- 
erated sufficiently 
for  the  big  boat 
to  have  come  from 
the  main  island 
to  our  rescue. 
This  would  indeed 
have  been-  an 
adventure,  pro- 
viding danger  and 
discomfort,  too  great  even  for  my  excitement- 
loving  soul. 

We  heard  afterwards  that  just  at  that  time  a 
half-decked  fishing  smack  had  put  out  from 
Harris  for  St.  Kilda;  but  after  being  out  for 
thirty-six  hours  it  had  to  return.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  our  little  cockle-shell  was  defeated  by 
the  storm  ? 

And  thus  ended  our  experience  of  a  night 
and  a  day  in  an  open  boat  on  the  wild  waves  of 
the  Atlantic— an  experience  I  would  not  care 
to  repeat,  but  shall  certainly  remember  with 
pleasure  to  the  end  of  my  days. 
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A     City    of    Nunneries. 


By   Mi  rbert  Vivian. 

An  interesting  paper,  fully  illustrated  by  photographs,  descriptive  of  the  calm,  reposeful  life  led  by 
certain  communities  of  nuns  in  the  quaint  old  Belgian  city  of  Ghent.  Within  the  high  walls  are 
whole  streets  inhabited   by  the  gentle  sisters  ;   and  as  one  enters  the  massive  gates  one  seems  to  leave 

the  great,  noisy,  bustling  world  altogether. 

a  vast  collection  of  religious  edifices,  forming 
quite  a  town  of  their  own,  and  extending  a 
kindly  welcome  to  all  who  care  to  visit  them.  At 
Ghent  I  saw  two  beguinages,  regular  walled-in 
cities,  entered  by  turreted  gateways.  They  had 
their  own  streets,  rows  and  rows  of  them  stretch- 
ing away  in  every  direction  ;  and  their  own 
village  green  or  town  park,  overlooked  by  a  big 
church,  which  almost  deserved  the  title  of  a 
cathedral.  When  I  first  drove  through  the 
larger  establishment  I  seemed  to  have  entered 
a  great  maze,  and  I  vowed  that  I  should  never 
be  able  to  find  my  way  about  on  foot,  for  every 
street  and  every  house  appeared  the  exact 
counterpart  of  its  fellow.  Each  was  of  the 
same  venerable  red  brick,  with  the  same 
tiled  gables  and  queer,  high  chimneys.  In 
front  of  each  was  a  small  patch  of 
fragrant  garden,  full  of  hollyhocks  and  other 
old-fashioned  flowers,  with  branches  of  bright 
laburnum  and  other  trees  nodding  over  the  high 
walls.  Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  smiling 
"a  regular  walled-in  city  entered  bv  a  turreted  and  peaceful  scene. 

GATEWAY." 

From  a  Photo.  I<y  Mis.  Herbert  Vivian. 

T  was  not  until  I  went  to 

Ghent  the  other  day  that 

I     had    ever    heard    of    a 
linage,  and   I  imagine 

most  people  are  almost  as 
ignorant  as  I  was.  Vet  the  institution 
was  at  one  time  extremely  powerful. 
It  flourished  over  a  great  part  of 
Christendom  ;  it  aroused  endless  con- 
troversies throughout  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  even  now  its  remnants,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Belgium  alone, 
possess  many  unique  characteristics 
and  well  deserve  to  he  visited  and 
described.  No  one  even  knows  the 
real  origin  of  the  name,  but  the 
most  plausible  derivation  is  from  St. 
Begga,  the  patron. 

The  beguinages  differ  from  all  other 
religious  houses  in  that  their  members 
can  always  leave  the  order  if  they 
so  desire.  Indeed,  they  upset  all 
preconceived  notions  about  nunneries. 
Instead  of  a  jealously-guarded  build- 
in-,  where  the  intrusion  even  of  the 
most  ancient  and  ill-favoured  male 
would  arouse  as   much  resentment    as 

that  of  a  hawk  into  a  dovecot,  we  find 
Vol.  v.    13. 
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WHICH    ALMOST    DESERVED    THE    TITLE    ()!• 
From  a  Photo.  !•}■  i  an  Loo.  Ghent. 
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cap,   recalling   that  of  an  English    baby  or 
grandmother. 

The  streets,  squares,  and  individual 
houses  are  all  named  after  some  saint  or 
religious  emblem,  written  up  in  ancient- 
looking  Gothic  characters,  in  the  quaint 
flemish  tongue  which  looks  so  much  like 
broken  English.  Here  is  the  Huis  (pro- 
nounced Hois  and  meaning  House)  van 
St.  Franciscus  van  Assisi ;  and  there  the 
"  Convent  van  St.  Eleonora "  ;  also  the 
street  of  St.  Pegga  and  the  square  of  the 
"Goeden  1  lerdei:"((lood  Shepherd).  Other 
establishments  are  dedicated  to  the  Trinity 
and  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  houses  are 
numbered  also,  but  the  sisters  know  them 
far  better  by  their  religious  names,  which 
likewise  have  to  suffice  for  the  postman. 

Each  separate  establishment  has  a  strong 
door  in  the  wall,  generally  surmounted  by 
the  figure  of  a  saint  in  a  niche.  Underneath 
the  number  of  the  house  is  a  scroll  with  its 
religious  name,  then  a  kind  of  iron  cage,  very 
small,  jutting  out  perhaps  two  or  three  inches, 
and  finally  a  letterbox.  The  cage  covers  a 
small  peep-hole  and  a  sliding  panel,  which  is 
always  slipped  back  before  the  door  is  opened, 
so  that  the  inmates  may  see  with  whom  they 
have  to  do.  You  have  only  to  ring  any  bell  at 
random,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  you  will  hear 
a  little  click  as  the  panel  is  drawn  back.  Then, 
if  your  appearance  inspires  confidence,  you  will 
find  ready  admittance. 

Members  of  convents  elect   their  own  Supe- 
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EACH    KEI'AR/  I  HAS    A    STRUNG    DOOK    IN 

THE    WALL,    GENERALLY    SURMOUNTED    BY    THE    KIGURE    OF    A 
SAINT    IN    A    NICHE." 

From  a  /'hoto.  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Vivian, 

riors  who  in  their  turn  elect  the  (iroot-Jufvrouw, 
or  Lady  Superior  of  the  whole  b£guinage,  or 
city  of  nunneries.  The  younger  and  poorer 
sisters  all  live  in  convents,  some  of  which  have 
as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  inmates.  But  the 
majority  of  the  houses  in  the  city  of  nunneries 
arc  built  to  hold  from  four  to  six  persons  only. 
None  are  admitted  to 
the  beguinage  unless 
they  have  private  means 
of  their  own  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ;£i2  a  year. 
This  will  maintain  them 
in  a  convent,  but  life  in 
a  small  house  is  more 
expensive,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  lace-making,  wash- 
ing, or  other  simple 
industries  are  carefully 
accumulated  until  this 
greater  privacy  and 
freedom  can  be  afforded. 
Let  us  take  a  peep 
inside  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  of  the  convents. 
The  rooms  are  all  white- 
washed and  spotlessly 
clean  (a  characteristic  of 
Flanders).  Except  for 
a  few  texts  and  religious 
pictures,  there  is  scarcely 
any  adornment  ;  but  the 


sun  streams  in  through  die  white  muslin 
blinds,  and  brings  with  it  the  perfume  of  a 
hundred  simple  flowers.  We  are  taken  fust  to 
the  work-room,  which  conveys  the  impression  of 
a  girls'  school,  though  most  of  the  pupils  have 
done  with  school-days  a  long  generation  ago. 
The  sisters  are  seated  on  chairs  all  round  the 
walls,  and  each  has  a  kind  of  desk  before  her, 
where  she  keeps  her  work  and  materials.  Those 
who  do  not  make  lace  usually  occupy  them- 
selves with  embroidery,  drawn  linen  work,  or 
fine  stitching,  while  the  old  nuns,  whose  eyes 
will  not  stand  a  strain,  are  content  with  humble 
knitting.  Over  the  chimney-piece  are  hung  a 
carved  skull  and  cross-bones,  and  on  the 
opposite  wall  is  a  large  lithograph,  representing 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  to  remind  the  sisters  of 
the  world  to  come. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  refectory,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  place. 
The  sisters  have  their  midday  meal  at  a  long 
wooden  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  at 
supper-time  they  adhere  to  the  old  traditional 
usage  of  the  beguinage  and  eat — as  their  pre- 
decessors have  done  for  centuries — each  at  a 
little  cupboard  in  the  wall.  The  accompanying 
photograph  is  so  very  clear  that  no  detailed 
description  is  necessary.  A  little  ledge  pulls 
out  to  form  a  table,  and  the  shelves  are  full  of 
crockery  and  provisions,  with  two  or  three  small 
religious  pictures  set  out  in  front  of  them.  The 
cupboards  are  ranged  all  round  the  walls,  and, 
when  closed,  might  easily  pass  for  panelling. 
Each    nun   has  a   cupboard    of   her   own,    and 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Mrs.   11,-rbcri   Vivian. 
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many  snap-shots  as  they 
like.  In  the  town,  how 
ever,  I  learned  that  photo- 
graphs are  not  allowed  to 
be  taken  for  sale,  so  the 
set  which  accompanies 
this  article  may  well  be 
regarded  as  unique. 

The  small  beguinage  in 
the  centre  of  Ghent  also 
deserves  a  visit.  It  forms 
a  mediaeval  town  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  outer 
gates  look  as  if  they  led 
at  most  to  a  stable-yard, 
but  when  the  portress  has 
pulled  them  back,  and  you 
have  driven  in,  you  feel 
as  if  you  had  suddenly 
waked  up  in  a  bit  of 
Flanders  several  centuries 
ago.  The  dwellings  are- 
just  like  dolls'-houses  and 
as  neat  as  any  box  of  toys. 
They  are  bright  red  and 
white,  and  have  window-sashes  of  the  most  vivid 
emerald  green.  Overflowing  with  verdure  and 
grouped  round  an  overgrown  village-green,  they 
only  need  a  few  children  in  poke-bonnets  to 
make  up  the  exact  counterpart  of  a  Kate  Green- 
away  picture. 
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Moose=Hunting    in    the    Backwoods. 


By  Arthur   P.  Silver,  of   Halifax.  N.S. 

A  refreshing  breath  from  the  Canadian  Forests,  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about.  Dwellevs  in  great  cities  will  gratefully  accompany  Mr.  Silver  into  the  remote  haunts  of  moose 
and  caribou  a"d  bear,  traversing  vast  lakes  and  rivers  in  a  tiny  birch -bark  canoe,  and  sleeping  on 
fragrant  balsam-fir  tips.  And  even  the  "greenest"  among  us  can  appreciate  the  Indian's  wondrous 
wood-craft;  the  terrific  moose-fight;  the  nervous  "buck  fever";  and  the  weird  battue  by  torchlight. 
The   photograph  of  the   cow  moose  calling  to  her  mate  in   the  wood  is  absolutely  unique. 

session  of  him,  his  aspect  may  be  described  as 
almost  terrific.  At  such  times  his  eyes  flash 
forth  a  green  blaze,  and  his  short,  stiff  mane 
stands  erect  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine. 

His  haunts  are  not  on  forest  trails  ;  he  seeks 
more  or  less  open  country,  with  a  growth  of 
small  hardwood  trees,  whose  tender  young  shoots 
and  leaves  furnish  his  chief  food  supply.  Lichens, 
lily  pads,  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  however, 
vary  his  diet  in  summer. 

No  wonder  that  the  magnificent  antlers  of 
the  moose  are  prized  as  highly  as  the  skin  of  a 
grizzly  bear.  Nor  are  they  always  obtained  at 
less  risk  of  life  and  limb  to  the  hunter,  for  the 
most  sporting  methods  of  moose-hunting  put 
the  nerve  and  courage  of  the  sportsman  to  as 
severe  a  test  as  he  ever  is  likely  to  endure. 

Let  me  describe  my  first  meeting  with  the 
noble  (marry.  It  was  late  in  October.  The 
Canadian  forest  had,  as  is  its  wont,  blazed  into 
scarlet  and  gold  and  disrobed  for  the  winter. 
<  >n  gusty  days  the  leaves  were  whirling  at  our 
feet  like  snow-drifts.  My  party  consisted  of 
myself  and  two  Micmac  Indians.  One  of  these 
was  .in  e\pnt  at  camp  cooking,  and  the  bearer 
of    our    slender    outfit.     His   crowning    quality 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Nottnan  Studio,  Halifax,  M.S. 

T  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  startl- 
ing appearance  of  the  gigantic  North 
American  moose    -largest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  deer  tribe  now  extant 
when    the   spectator    for  the    first 

time     encounters     him     in 

his    native   haunts   in    one 

of  the  wilderness  tracts  ol 

Northern  Canada. 

A  full-grown  bull  stands 

8ft.  in   height  at  the  shoul- 
der,    weighs     upwards     of 

three-quarters    of    a    ton, 

and     has     broad     antlers 

which     commonly     weigh 

70II).,   and   have  a   spread 

of  nearly  5ft.      He    has    a 

short  thick   neck,  and  legs 

rather     strikingly     slender 

for    his    bulk.        When    in 

motion     he     often     seems 

awkward    in    gait,    clumsy 

and    inelegant  :    but    when 

he    rears    his    stately   head 

in  an  attitude  of  attention, 

the  majesty  and  grandeur 

of  his  appearance  are  most 

impressive.       When    he   is 

in  the  act  of  charging,  or 

in  one  of  those  fits  of  fury 

which  frequently  take   pos- 
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A     FULL-GROWN    BULL    WEIGHS    UPWARDS    OK    THREE-QUARTERS    OF    A    TON,    AMI    HAS 
ANTLERS    WEIGHING    70!.!'..,    WITH    A    SI'READ   OF    NEARLY    5I    I. 

From  a  Photo,   I'V  No/ man  Studio,    Halifax,  N.S. 
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range  of  moun- 
tains from  whose 
loins  sprang  two 
other  noble 
streams  ■ —  the 
Tobique  and 
the  Miramichi. 

After  a  day 
spent  in  the  con- 
struction  of 
camp  and  of 
such  luxuries  as 
table  and  ben- 
ches and  side- 
board (not  omit- 
ting the  hunter's  ambrosial  bed,  made  of  the 
tender  tips  of  the  balsam  fir,  spread  six  inches 
deep),  we  started  up  stream,  with  three  days' 
rations,  for  Portage  Brook  Meadows,  where  Joe 
was  quite  sure  we  would  meet  big  game.  After 
twelve  miles  of  smooth  river,  often  split  into  a 
dozen  channels  by  small  islands,  and  presenting 
most  charming  vistas,  we  drew  our  canoe  ashore 
on  a  narrow  beach  of  gravel,  just  below  where 
a   mountain  torrent  stormed  into  the  channel  ot 
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the  river.  Following  for  half-a-dozen  mil. 
forest  trail,  which  was  well  indented  in  places 
with  the  sharp,  triangular  track  of  the  mo 
and  also  that  of  the  black  bear  (so  like  the 
impress  of  a  human  foot),  we  emerged  on  a 
plain  with  a  cup-like  setting  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  bare  hills.  A  glance  at  intersecting  moose 
paths,  where  the  soil  was  cut  up  like  a  cattle 
corral,  showed  us  at  once  that  we  had  not 
journeyed  lure  in  vain. 

After  building  a  shelter  at  some  distance 
from  the  meadows,  for  fear  of  alarming  any 
wandering  moose,  we  cooked  our  supper  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  approach  of  evening. 
It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Joe  to 
call  up  a  bull 
moose  by  imitat- 
ing the  voice  of 
the  cow,  as  the 
pairing  season 
was  not  yet  over. 
For  this  purpose 
he  manufactured 
out  of  the  bark 
of  the  canoe- 
birch  a  long, 
trumpet  -  shaped 
funnel.  As  we 
took  our  stand  at 
the  edge  of  an 
island  of  stunted 
firs  and  spruce 
trees  in  the 
middle  of  the 
plain,  we  noted 
gladly  that  tin- 
wind   had    fallen 


till  there  was  a  perfect  stillness.  It 
is  of  not  the  slightest  use  to  call  up 
moose  if  a  breeze  allows  them  to 
get  your  scent,  otherwise  they  will 
circle  down  wind,  sniff  the  tainted 
air,  and  at  once  take  warning.  Then 
a  full  moon  had  risen  over  the  wilder- 
ness, and  a  cloudless  sky  assured  me 
of  sufficient  light  to  see  the  sights  of 
my  rifle. 

Soon    commenced    one    of    those 
wonderful  exhibitions  of  skill  on  the 
part   of  the   Indian   which   is   ever  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  admiration  to 
the    white    man.       Putting   the   birch 
trumpet  to  his  lips,  Joe  gave  the  call 
of  the  cow   moose   in   a  manner  so 
startling  and   truthful    that    only    the 
educated    ear    of    the    Indian    could 
detect   the   counterfeit.      The   cry  of 
the  cow  is  a  long-drawn-out,  melan- 
choly   sound,    rising    loud    and    sonorous,    and 
falling    gradually    in     cadence    to    a    murmur. 
Then    it   rises   again   strong  and  full,   to    finish 
off  abruptly.      Sometimes  it  rends  the  serene 
stillness   of  the  wilderness  like  a   rifle   volley. 
At    others,    it   is   most    plaintive,    as   when    the 
lone  Juliet  of  the  forest   makes   her  appealing 
tones  faintly  vibrate  over  the  low  cedar  swamps. 
Joe  knew  there  were  moose  in  the  vicinity  by 
the  fresh   tracks,  hut    we   were    hardly  prepared 
for  what  followed  his  skilful  calling. 

From    a    ribbon-like    stretch    of    dark    green 

Is    which    marked    the   valley    of   a    brook 

running  down  the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain. 
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response  was  immediate.  The  bull  stood 
listening,  perfectly  still,  with  every  fibre  of 
his  long  ears  stretched  to  delect  the  source 
o\     this     new    challenge.        Now    came    a    fresh 

of  of  the  Indian's  fidelity  to  Nature. 
The  smallest  hoarseness,  the  slightest  wrong 
vibration,  the  least  unnatural  sound,  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  our  chances  of  a  shot.  But  the 
man  writhed  on  the  ground  like  a  serpent, 
making  agonized  expressions  of  countenance  in 
his  studied  efforts  to  counterfeit  Nature.  Then 
he  went  on<  step  further  in  his  art,  and  broke 
off  branches  of  trees  and  thrashed  his  birch- 
bark  horn  against  the  bushes,  in  imitation  of  a 
challenging  bull  defying  all  comers  with  his 
antlers. 

The  Indian's  art  triumphed  perfectly.  All 
caution  was  laid  aside  by  the  monarch  of  the 
Canadian  glen,  which  was  now  swiftly  advancing 
towards  us  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
approaching  yet  another  claimant  to  his  consort. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  novice  at  moose- 
hunting  is  so  often  the  victim  of  "  buck  fever"; 
and  that  even  old  hands  are  reported  as  so 
often  missing  their  chance  at  a  bull  moose. 
For  one  thing,  listening  long  and  intently  in 
the  woods  strings  up  the  nerves  to  high  ten- 
sion. For  another,  the  cold  benumbs  the 
lingers  after  a  long  vigil  in  the  frosty  air. 
Then  the  advancing  bull  is  given  to  "smashing 
around,"  as  the  Indians  put  it — venting  his  bad 
temper  on  the  unresisting  trees,  and  knocking 
his    antlers    against     lire-killed    stumps,    which 
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answer  with  a  hollow  reverberation  to  his  blows. 
The  sight  of  a  bristling  mane  also  fails  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  huge  beast's  intentions  should 
he  succeed  in  gaining  close  quarters. 

However,  I  was  armed  with  a  Winchester 
45-90  repeating  rifle;  and  though  the  first  shot 
failed  to  kill,  the  second  sent  the  big  animal 
plunging  heavily  on  his  knees.  A  third  shot 
was  administered  as  the  coup-de-grace.  As  for 
the  cow,  she  appeared  to  vanish  as  if  by  magic, 
without  the  slightest  noise. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  danger  to  bag  our  noble  quarry,  but  it  often 
happens    that    the    most    skilful    caller    cannot 


Then  there  is  "  crusting,"  or  pursuing  moose 
on  a  hard  crust  formed  over  the  deep  snow  by 
a  winter  thaw  between  frosts.  The  game  is 
then  taken  at  an  unfair  advantage,  as  thet  crust 
will  support  the  hunter  on  snow-shoes,  or  even 
when  shod  with  moccasins  or  soft  leather  jack- 
boots. 

At  such  times  the  moose  resort  in  companies 
to  some  sheltered  valley,  where  they  trample 
down  the  snow  into  what  are  termed  "  moose- 
yards."  Driven  out  of  these  asylums  the  poor 
beasts  flounder  helplessly  in  the  deep  snow,  and 
their  destruction  under  such  conditions  is  not 
sport   but   butchery.     A   still  worse  method   is 
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succeed  in  getting  the  moose  to  come  within 
range,  because,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
animal's  suspicions  have  been  aroused. 

Then  it  becomes  necessary  to  creep  out  in 
the  open  towards  him,  and  if  the  hunter  has  not 
the  nerve  to  stand  his  ground  before  a  charge 
that  can  be  as  frenzied  as  that  of  an  African 
bison,  and  send  a  decisive  ball  into  the  brain  or 
shoulder  of  his  foe,  he  had  far  better  have 
engaged  in  other  pastime. 

There  are  other  ways  of  hunting  the  moose 
besides  calling  and  "still  hunting"  or  stalking ; 
but  they  are  all  unsportsmanlike,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  wise  legislation  has  made  them 
unlawful.  "  Fire-hunting,"  or  hunting  by  torch- 
light, is  practised  by  the  use  of  a  bright  light 
generally  formed  by  burning  bunches  of  resinous 
birch-bark  near  lakes  known  to  be  frequented  by 
the  game.  The  brilliant  light  seems  to  stupefy 
and  fascinate  the  moose,  who  will  then  readily 
fall  to  the  rifle.  Yet  there  is  an  element  of 
danger  even  in  this  method,  for  a  wounded,  and 
therefore  an  enraged,  moose  has  been  known  to 
upset  and  destroy  the  canoe  which  exhibited 
the  torches. 
Vol.  v.-14. 


"hounding"  or  pursuing  with  a  large,  fierce 
breed  of  dogs,  which  will  follow  the  trail  day 
after  day,  and  finally  drag  their  prey  down 
utterly  exhausted  till  the  hunter  comes  up  ;  this 
also  denies  the  game  the  chance  of  life  which 
true  sportsmanship  calls  for. 

The  writer  cannot  bring  this  paper  on  moose- 
hunting  and  its  perils  to  a  more  fitting  conclu- 
sion than  by  the  relation  of  a  narrow  escape 
that  befell  an  Indian  guide  with  whom  he  was 
once  hunting  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  New 
Brunswick. 

We  were  camped  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tobique  and  Nepisiquit  Rivers,  and  had  made 
several  successful  trips  out  of  the  main  camp, 
to  lakes  surrounded  by  grassy  meadows,  and 
also  to  clearings  made  by  abandoned  lumber 
operations,  where  there  was  a  returning  growth 
of  fresh  young  forest  trees.  In  such  open 
spaces  we  had  successfully  hunted  both  bear 
and  caribou,  stalking  them  after  the  Highland 
fashion. 

It  was  our  custom,  in  the  intervals  of  excur- 
sions, to  rest  in  camp  for  a  few  days,  stretching 
our   bear-skins   on   frames    and   preparing    the 
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shelter.  Suddenly  the  Indian  slipped  and  fell 
heavily.  The  mane  of  the  moose  stood  out 
straight  on  cm],  and  his  eyes  blazed,  as  he 
de  towards  the  prostrate  man.  Quick  as 
lash  the  Indian  drew  out  from  its  sheath 
the  long  Indian  blade,  sharp  as  a  razor,  which 
always  dangles  at  a  hunter's  belt.  Springing  up 
even  apparently  while  being  trampled  and  gored, 
in  managed  to  drive  the  keen  weapon  right 
home  to  the  great  beast's  heart.  Then  he  sank 
back  unconscious,  while  I,  having  reloaded, 
gave  the  moose  the  finishing  touch.  He  hardly 
needed  this,  though,  for  already  his  huge 
bulk  was  tottering,  and  suddenly,  with  an 
expiring  groan,  he  collapsed  in  a  heap,  and 
his  great  brown  antlers  smote  the  ground 
heavily. 

Then  came  a  moment  of  dreadful  suspense. 
Was  the  Indian  a  mangled  piece  of  human 
wreckage?  No,  thank  God!  'He  raises  his 
head,  throws  his  long  black  hair  away  from  his 
eyebrows,  and  leans  on  an  elbow.  Then  he 
brushes  aside  the  overhanging  shrubbery,  stands 
erect,  and  limps  hurriedly  towards  me. 

That  Indian,  Joe,  still  carries  his  birch-bark 
canoe  up  among  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  still  takes  solitary  trapping 
journeys  in  the  depth  of  the  savage  winters;  he 
still  exchanges  his  hard-earned  pelts  of  lucifee 
and  sable  and  bears  for  groceries  and  fiery  rum 
at  the  tiny  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  many  a  time  since  has  he  wreaked  dire 
vengeance  on  the  antlered  moose. 
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Being  a  few  pages  of  cutious  and  "  out-of-the-way"  photos,  selected  from  among  hundreds  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  simply  because  each  illustrates  in  a  way  no  imaginary  drawing  could 
ever  do  some  curious  thing  or  phase  of  life  in  lands  both  civilized  and  uncivilized.  With  each 
photo,    you    will    find    a    paragraph    or    two    of    descriptive  text  —  not    much,    but    just     enough   to 

accentuate  and  heighten  the  interest  of  the  picture. 


T  is  not  often  that  a  church 
takes  fire,  and  still  more 
seldom  do  the  flames  spread 
to  the  very  summit  of  the 
steeple.  Yet  this  is  just  what 
this  photograph  represents.  St.  Paul's 
German  Catholic  Church,  at  Cincinnati, 
was  built  just  half  a  century  ago,  and 
its  congregation  was  looking  forward  to 
the  celebration  of  the  golden  anniversary 
of  its  foundation.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  August  19th  last,  however,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  church  and  spread  very  rapidly. 
A  few    minutes  after   it    was  discovered 
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I. — A   RARE   SPECTACLE— A    CINCINNATI    CHURCH   ON    FIRE,    WITH 

THE  FLAMES  BURSTING  OUT  ALL  UP  THE  STEEPLE. 
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the  flames  were  shooting  above  the  very  apex  of 
the  steeple.  Owing  to  its  height,  which  is 
surpassed  by  only  one  other  church  in  the  city, 
the  flames  were  visible  a  very  great  distance 
away,  and  presented  a  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque sight.  The  photograph  which  shows 
the  outburst  of  smoke  and  fire  from  the  steeple 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Krehbiel  and  Co., 
printers  and  engravers,  of  Cincinnati,  and  it 
was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Inkersley,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  of  San  Francisco. 

We  now  reproduce  a  very  interesting  little 
snap  -  shot  sent  in  by  a  correspondent  in 
Swatow,  China,  which  gives  a  striking  object- 
lesson  of  the  devastation  caused  by  that  little 
pest  known  as  the  white  ant.  These  energetic 
insects  will  in  a  short  time  eat  away  and  destroy 
almost  every  substance,  with  the  exception  of 
iron  and  stone.  A  peculiarity  about  their 
methods  is  that,  while  the  outside  of  the  article 
attacked  looks  perfectly  sound,  on  being  touched 
it  simply  falls  to  pieces,  revealing  the  ant-eaten 
interior.  The  stout  packing-case  seen  in  the 
above  photo,  had  only  been  left  undisturbed  for  a 
few  months,  but  the  dreaded  insects  had  worked 
havoc  with  it,  and  on  an  attempt  being  made  to 
remove  it,  it  collapsed  entirely,  the  thin  outer 
skin  of  wood  being  all  that  held  it  together. 
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station"'  on  the  Upper  Shire  Riser.  Coal  has 
net  yet  been  discovered  in  Central  Africa, 
and  all  the  steamers  are  obliged  to  burn 
wood.  This  has  caused  quite  an  industry 
to  spring  up  among  the  natives  on  the  banks 
ot  the  rivers  Shire  and  Zambesi;  also  on 
1  ike  Xyassa.  Piles  and  stacks  of  wood  are 
kept  ready  for  the  calls  of  the  steamers,  as  we 
see  in  the  photo.  The  vessels  have  to  call  for 
fuel  pretty  frequently,  so  that  their  independent 
radius  o!  action  is  somewhat  limited.  FortU' 
nately,  the  demand  can  never  equal  the  supply, 
which  is  simply  illimitable.  The  native  women 
frequently — one  may  almost  say  usually — act  as 
porters  to  carry  the  fuel  to  the  steamers. 

Cremation  is  the  method  for  disposing  of  the 
dead  in  Burma  and  Siam,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  the 
cost  of  the  wood.  In  the  case  of  the  high  priests 
the  ceremonies  are  of  a  distinctive  character. 
For  the  great  dead  has  passed  through  the  life 
of  asceticism  prescribed  by  the  Master,  and 
Nirvana  is  his.  No  more  need  he  come  to 
earth  in  human  or  any  other  form.  As  death 
approached  his  robes  were  removed,  for  they 
are  sacred,  and  must  not  be  contaminated  by 
death.  If  fit  for  further  use  they  were  divided — 
as  far  as  the  few  simple  garments  of  the  Buddhist 
monk  would  go — among  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery;  and  if  of  no  further  use  they  were 
wrapped  around  one  of  the  dagobas  that  stand 
in  the  grounds  of  the  temple,  there  to  fall  to 
pieces  under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The 
body  after  death  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  made 


i    AS   VET    UNKNOWN    IN   CENTRAL   AFRICA,    THE    RIVER     STEAMERS    HAVE   TO  CALL    FOR   WOOD 
rrom  al  FUEL   AT   STATIONS   LIKE  THIS.  [Photo, 
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of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  and 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  and 
offerings  of  the  faithful,  spices  and  other  pre- 
servatives were  added.  For  a  whole  year  or  so 
the  collection  of  material  for  the  cremation  has 
gone  on,  and  the  accompanying  photograph 
enables  us  to  arrive  on  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  just  when  all  was  ready  for  the  last 
impressive  rites.  There  has  been  built  up, 
tier  upon  tier,  an  erection  of  boughs  of 
trees,  bamboo,  and  paper.  Gaudy  tinsel, 
too,    is    freely    used,    and    the    sides    of    the 


the  pyre  itself — which  looks  like  some  gorgeous 
temple  — the  bier,  which  is  seen  swinging  in 
mid-air  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  attached  to 
ropes  that  pass  over  the  top  of  the  structure 
and  is  hauled  up  by  many  willing  hands  on  the 
farther  side.  The  method  of  firing  the  pyre  is 
unique  ;  and,  again,  great  honour  attaches  to 
the  village  which  succeeds  in  applying  the 
funeral  torch.  Light  carriages  on  wheels  are 
made  by  the  people  of  the  various  villages, 
who  are  not  at  all  restricted  as  to  the  number 
they    may    get    ready.       Each    carriage    carries 


5.— THIS   ANIMATED    SPECTACLE    SHOWS   THE    FUNERAL    OF    A    BUDDHIST    PRIEST— WHEN    THE    ELABORATE   COFFIN    BEING   HOISTED   ON 
From   a\  THE    LEFT    IS    IN    POSITION    THE    ENTIRE   STRUCTURE   WILL    BE    BURNT.  [Photo. 


tiers  are  divided  into  panels,  upon  which  are 
painted  religious  pictures.  The  hoisting  of 
the  coffin  to  the  top  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  day's  proceedings,  and  we  see  it  in 
progress.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  a  wheeled 
bier,  and  to  this  ropes  were  attached  at 
either  end.  To  draw  the  bier  to  the  pyre 
is  a  great  honour,  and  the  villages  around 
vie  with  each  other  for  it.  They  choose 
their  strongest  men,  and  these  pull  at  the  ropes 
against  each  other,  until  one  lot  get  the  ad- 
vantage, and  off  they  go  with  the  coffin.     At 


a  hollowed  branch  of  a  tree,  stuffed  with 
an  explosive  composition,  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  gigantic  squib.  These  strange 
fireworks  are  ranged  round  the  pyre,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  owners  are  centred  on  the  chance 
that  their  own  vehicles,  propelled  by  the  pro- 
pulsive power  of  the  squib  alone,  may  strike 
the  pyre,  and  so  set  fire  to  it.  Often  a  long 
time  elapses  before  they  succeed  in  their 
object.  Once  the  fire  is  lighted  there  is  no 
more  to  be  done,  and  so  the  shows  around  the 
grounds  come  in  for  their  share  of  patronage. 


mi     wiim.    WORLD    MAGAZINE. 


of  blood-red  lava} 
rilling  the  air  with 
crimson  lightj 
and  tingeing  the 
beetling  cliffs 
with  rich  colour. 
The  heat  -  wave 
whirled  about  the 
pit,  now  and  then 
rushing  over  the 
brink  and  glow- 
ing about  us, 
while  the  roar  of 
escaping  gases, 
the  rumbling  of 
falling  rocks 
about  the  lake, 
and  the  queer, 
spluttering  cough 
of  the  belched-up 
lava  filled  our 
ears  with  strange  sounds.  This  beautiful  and 
awe  inspiring  spectacle  lasted  for  many  minutes, 
and  then  the  light  and  heat  subsided." 

A  pearl-fisher  in  Russo-Finland  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  next  illustration.  This  pearl-fisher 
lives  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  least  known 
parts  of  Finland — the  province  of  Carelia,  on 
the  borders  of  Russia.  The  little  craft  seen, 
though  neither  roomy  nor  luxurious,  suffices  for 
the  wants  of  its  owner.  One  or  two  logs  are 
lashed  together  to  form  a  little  raft,  and  over 
these  a  sheepskin  or  a  bundle  of  hay  is  thrown. 
There  is  no  sail,  the  boat  being  punted  along  by 
means  of  a  long  pole  called  in  Finnish  me/a. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  fisherman  assumes  a  re- 
cumbent position.  The  pace  is  necessarily  slow 
and  regular — not  more  than  a  mile  an  hour— so 


6.—"  THE   DKEADED   VOLCANO    KILAVEA—  THE   BURNING    LAKE   OK    THE    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 

to.  by  J.  A.  Gonsalveo. 

iow  us  the  dreaded 
Kilauea — the    burning    lake    of     the 
Tl;  crater    is     no 

p  in  some  places,  and   is 
in    circumference.      We    in   Europe 
•  to  think  Vesuvius  a  pretty  big  volcano, 
but  i  very  puny  affair  indeed  compared 

Kilauea,    being    only    300ft.    deep    and 
diameter.       The  crater  of  Kilauea  is 
a  of  red-hot,  molten  lava, 
les  the  sky  above  for  miles.     A 
or  to  the  crater  describes  one  of  its  periodi- 
cal  eruptions  in  the  following  terms  :      "  The 
the  molten  lake  was  rent  apart, 
an«.  ut  a  blood-red  wave,   whose 

1  ^n  and   broke  in   fiery 
■■    wall.       The    super- 
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played  a  fount:  gBa*  SPLUTTEiu.\-G  COUCH  of  the  I1ELCHED-UP  lava  filled  our  ears  with  strange  sounds.' 

r     '  From  a  Plwto. 
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Females  of  all  ages  are 
admitted  to  the  orphanage, 
from  a  baby  to  an  old 
woman  ;  though  the  insti- 
tute prefers  to  have  them 
when  they  are  young.  The 
inmates  come  in  many 
different  ways,  and  for 
many  different  reasons. 
The  babies  are  received 
much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  all  foundling  hospitals. 
Baskets  filled  with  hay  are 
placed  on  the  veranda  at 
the  front  door  of  the 
orphanage,  and  the  mothers 
who  bring  the  children 
deposit  them  in  the  baskets. 
There  is  always  a  Chinese 
watchwoman  on  the  look- 
out for  these  waifs  of 
humanity,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  noticed  they  are 
taken  in  and  attended  to. 


-H3RE   WE   SEE 

From  a] 


A    RIVER   PEARL-FISHER,    OF    RUSSIAN    FINLAND, 
"MILE   AN    HOUR"    RAFT. 


WORK    ON 


as  to  allow  the  dredge  which  is  suspended  from  the 
stern  to  do  its  work.     This  dredge  is  made  on  a 
light  iron  frame  about  five  feet  long  and  a  foot  in 
width  at  the  scrapers,  which  are  two  long  narrow 
blades  of  steel  placed  at  the  mouth   of  a  strong 
bag  of  mashed  hempen  cord,  which  takes  some 
twenty  minutes  to  fill.     The  river  pearl  is  of  a 
dull,  leaden  hue,  and  of  course  inferior  in  both 
beauty  and  value   to   the  marine   pearl.      The 
fisherman  rises  before  dawn,  so  as  to  reach 
the    oyster   and    mussel  banks   by   sunrise. 
His  wife,  having  prepared  her  lord's  break- 
fast, lights  the  candles  before  the  ikons  or 
sacred   images,  and  with   many  prostrations 
invokes    the  blessing  of   Heaven  upon  the 
work  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Chinese  wicked- 
nesses, and  one  which  missionaries  are 
constantly  deploring,  is  child-murder.  The 
photograph  here  reproduced  shows  a  number 
of  foundlings  left  at  the  door  of  that  magni- 
ficent Italian  institution,  commonly  called 
the  "Girls'  Orphanage,"  at  Hankow.  The 
institution  now  consists  of  five  blocks  of 
main  buildings,  two  stories  high.  The 
number  of  inmates  is  seldom  less  than  a 
thousand,  and  up  to  the  present  time  94,650 
taels  (;£i 2,000)  have  been  spent  on  grounds 
and  buildings.  The  expenses  amount  to 
about  200,000  francs  per  annum,  and  this 
is  contributed  mainly  by  France  and  Italy. 


9. — IN    CHINA   GIRL-BABIES   ARE   OFTEN    EITHER   THROWN   AWAY  OR 

LEFT   TO    PERISH   OUTSIDE   THE   CITY   WALLS— HERE   WE    SEE  ONE 

MORNING'S   FOUNDLINGS   LEFT   AT   THE   DOOR   OF  THE 

From  a  Photo,  by]  orphanage  at  hankow.  [A.  C.  Tweedie, 
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i      RY-Gl     ROUND— THEIR  CLOTHING    IS   ACCOUNTED    FOR 
.   LRV    INFLUENCE.  [Photo. 


N  II  the  attention  bestowed  upon 

mortality  amongst   the  foundlings  is 
ind  if  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  live 
id.     Even  after  baby- 
tux  gs    require   constant 
.  ami   have  to  be  treated  with 
1  and  maltine  until   they  air  five  or 
1  this,  of  course,  means  that 
1'  it  to  the  tender  care  of  their 
'                                                of  them   would  1 

i   a   well-known    fact  that   the  per 
<  hinese  children  who  die  is 
enc  •  Girl-babies  are  not  a  desideratum 

in  household,    so    that    when    too 

along  they  are  got  rid  of.     Parents 
void  of  all  natural  feelings  bring 
•■>  the  orphanage  and  leave  th 
1  ns   babies  only  one 

old    ha  i    left  in  the  baskets  ;  audit 

nder  that  such   frail  morsels  of 
hur  thi    effects   of  such   un- 

Thei  i        r  than 

-    in  the    institution.     All   kinds   of 
taken  to  prevent  the 
.  i  a<  h  <  hild  hav- 
al  colla-  d  round  its  neck. 

round  "  in  a  variety  of  guises 
the  world.      Whirling  swiftly 
id  and  round,  with  a  minimum  ol  exertion, 
peal  to  human  nature  all  the  woi 

hows  a  qui 
; 
trivance  is  known 
tchman,''   and   is  amazingly 
post  with  a 
-•  beam  pi-.  ;   it  so  that  it 

n   round    f-  A    native  lies  across 

dint  of  deft  touches   on    t 
th  the  feet  the   beam  flies  round  at 


dizzy  speed,  to 
the  huge  delight 
of  the  "  riders." 
At  the  moment 
of  being  photo- 
graphed these 
two  grown-up 
"  children  "  were 
whirling  round  at 
a  great  rate. 

This  snap-shot 
shows  a  scouting 
machine,  built  to 
order  by  a  local 
maker,  for  the 
Imperial  authori- 
ties in  South 
Africa.  It  con- 
sists simply  of  two  racing  quadruplets  lashed 
together,  and  with  steel  flanges  bolted  on  to 
the  wheels,  so  that  the  machine  can  be 
ridden  along  the  railway  track.  It  is  con- 
structed to  carry  eight  men,  but  a  single  rider 
can  propel  it  without  any  difficulty,  even  with 
two  passengers  sitting  on.  The  machine  in 
the  photograph  is  fitted  with  steel  tyres,  but 
before  it  goes  to  the  front  rubber  tyres  will  be 
substituted  for  the  sake  of  comfort.  This  novel 
"scout"  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  for, 
though  it  runs  easily  enough,  it  is  rather  dis- 
appointing as  regards  speed,  anything  over 
twenty  miles  an  hour  being  very  difficult  to 
maintain  for  long.  However,  a  smaller  machine 
is  being  built  to  carry  two  men,  and  better 
things  are  expected  of  it,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  speed  and  portability. 


II.-    HERE    WE   SHE    HOW    r\VO    RACING  QJ    VDRUPLETS   WERE    BOLTED 
GETHER    AND    TURNED    INTO   A    KAILWAY   SCOUTING    MACHINE 
Fr°>"  a]  IN    NATAL.  [PhotO 
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HE  real  martyrdom  began  when  two 

or  three  minutes  later  the  blood,  as 

it    did   the   previous   day,    began  to 

flow  from  my  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears. 

far  from  being  relieved  by  this  I  was 

almost  suffocated.      I  yelled  and  screamed  and 

wept  like  a   child,   imploring   the   fiends  either 

to   desist    or    kill     me.       But    all     this    was    of 

no  avail.       I    then    started    blaspheming   at   my 

tormentors,   trying  to  provoke  them   by  insults 

and   thus  compel    them    to    put  an  end   to    my 

intolerable  life.      I  was   unsuccessful,   however, 

and  all   they  did  was  to  stand  by  and   laugh  at 

my  insults.       Awad-el-Mardi    himself,    standing 

on  a  step  a  few  paces  away,  did  all  he  could  to 

provoke   the   merriment  of   the   bystanders    by 

ridiculing  me  for  the'  state  I  was  in. 

"Come,"'   he    would    say;    "come,    my    boy, 

nousrang-Kafer-  give  us  the  cash  and  I  will  let 

you  go.      If  I  wished,  I  could  find  your  treasure 

by  demolishing  your  house  as  I  did  at  Kassala, 

but  I  don't  want  to  do  that.      It  is  a  nice  house, 

and  I  mean   to  have  it   some  day.      Now,  then  : 

you    must   tell    us    where    you  have  hidden    the 

or  I  shall  leave  you  to  .net  suffocated  where 

you  are  :  and  after  that  I  shall  regretfully  have 

ill  down  your  house.     So  come,  now— say 

where    you    have    put    the    rest    of    the    money, 

there's  a  good  fellow,  Kafer." 

He  went  on  with  his  ridicule,  but  I  heard  no 

more.      I  railed  out  to  them  that  I  would  give 

them  everything  if  they  would  relieve  me',   but 

for  the  moment  I  was  not  heard— I  could  utter 

rticulate  sound.      At  last  I  was  understood 

and  treed.      In  a  few  weary  words  I  explained 

to  them   where    I    had   hidden   the   last    part   of 

my  small  fortune.      In  the  middle  of  the  court- 
V.    15. 


yard  of  my  house,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Mahdi's  rebellion,  I  hid  thirty-five  thousand 
crowns,  assisted  by  my  faithful  servant  Hawa. 
Over  the  spot  I  had  planted  an  acacia  tree, 
and  had,  by  letter,  informed  relatives  in  Greece 
in  the  event  of  my  being  killed.  It  now 
appeared  that  Khalef,  the  traitor,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  my  service,  suspected  the 
existence  of  this  buried  treasure,  but  did  not 
know  the  exact  spot.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  betraying  me  to  Mardi's 
masters. 

When  I  confessed,  Mardi  and  his  secretary 
rushed  away  to  my  house,  and  then  the  Emir, 
who,  it  seemed,  had  been  present  all  the  time, 
came  up  to  me,  apparently  much  moved — no 
doubt  from  the  big  share  he  hoped  to  get  of  the 
spoils— and  asked  me  if  I  felt  all  right  now.* 

Certainly  I  was  a  little  relieved,  but  I  could 
not  stand  up.  My  feet  were  swollen  dreadfully, 
and  I  was  half  mad  with  pains.  The  bitterness 
of  death  had  come  and  gone.  I  reflected  that 
all  my  work  was  now  undone — all  the  profits 
derived  from  the  labour  I  had  carried  on  for 
years,  far  away  from  my  beloved  country,  would 
pass  to  that  diabolical  coward,  Awad-el-Mardi, 
and  his  confederates.  I  reflected  that  now  I 
must  start  again— if  I  were  allowed  to  live. 
"Here  am  I,''  I  thought,  "at  this  time  of  my 
life  condemned  to  begin  afresh— obliged  to  live 
in  the  strictest  economy,  perhaps  in  actual 
want — and  positively  unable  to  leave  this  cruel 
and  wretched  country  for  sheer  want  of  money.'' 

Tiiir-  exactly  bears  out  Mr.   Neufeld's  remark  011  reading  this 
MS.     that  the  Mahdists  compelled  the  ex-Egyptian  employes 
the  dirty  work  of  extortion,  and  only  c:  me  on  the  scene  themselves 
with  hypoi  ritical  sympathy  when  all  was  over  and  the  victim  aim"--: 
in  his  la^t  extremity. 


Ill 
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My  previous  treasure-  was  soon  discovered 
under  the  acacia  tree,  and  confiscated.  Tl 
they  left  me  in  peace  for  a  few  days,  to  be 
nursed  by  my  wife  and  slaws.  My  only  con- 
solation now  was  the  care  which  my  household 
wed  upon  me.  They  tried  to  comfort  me 
as  best  they  could  by  assuring  me  that  they 
who  had  shared  my  felicity  in  happier  times 
would  now  work  for  me  and  help  me  to  regain 
my  former  fortune  and  position.  Bui  the 
poor  creatures  only  broke  my  heart  with  these 
pathetic  assurances,  as  I  knew  they  were  not 
aware  that  Mardi  destined  them  all  for  himself. 
together  with  the  rest  of  my  belongings.  Still. 
I  tried  to  believe  in  what  they  said,  and  to  hope 
with  them. 

I  staved  in  bed  for  some  weeks,  consumed  by 
a  raging  fever  induced  by  the 
maltreatment  I  had  suffered  on 
those  two  frightful  days. 

One  day  Mardi  came  to  my 
house  escorted  by  four  Dervishes. 
From  the  way  he  greeted  me  I 
thought  he  must  surely  have 
undergone  a  great  change  for  the 
better.  He  smiled  sweetly  as  he 
came  up  to  the  side  of  my  bed. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  he  some- 
how resembled  a  wild  beast  in 
this  respect— that  he  appeared 
to  be  quieter  and  milder  now 
that  his  wants  were  satisfied.  I 
confess  1  was  much  disturbed  at 
j^  this  fresh   visit,    but   tried  not  to 

-how  it. 

"  Yakhawgia"     he     said,    "I 
came  to  ask  you  if  you  will  be 
r_^^  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  your 

Lgj  donkey,  as  I  am  in  great  need  of 

him.  Also,  if  you  will  lend  me 
that  sword  which  Stewart  Pasha 
gave  you.  Your  donkey  will  be 
a  good  companion  to  me,  and  I 
promise  to  treat  him  well." 

\ot  wishing  to  speak  to  this 
fiendish  traitor,  I  beckoned  one 
of  my  servants  who  happened  to  be  standing  by, 
and  instructed  him  to  give  Mardi  what  he  wanted. 
I  le  took  the  sword  that  hung  over  my  bed,  and 
then  went  to  the  stable,  wdnere  he  found  his 
"companion,"  as  he  himself  styled  my  ass. 

Now.  everybody  must  know  what  is  the  real 
value  of  a  first-rate  donkey  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan.  In  those  parts  a  good  donkey  is  often 
sold  for  much  more  than  a  good  horse.  As 
ids  mine,  I  was  once  offered  no  less  than 
300  crowns  for  him-  a  sum  that  would  certainly 
been  offered  for  Mardi  himself  at 
any  part  of  his  former  career.     The  sword  was 
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the  one  that  General  Stewart  had  made  me  a 
present  of  as  a  testimony  of  his  high  apprecia- 
tion of  my  services. 

I  stayed  in  bed  precisely  thirty  days,  recovering 
from  my  wounds,  and  when  at  last  I  was  able  to 
about  I  found  myself  toothless  and  grown 
older  by  thirty  years  at  least.  But,  fortunately, 
I  had  at  any  rate  recovered  my  old  spirits,  and 
was  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  A  new  but 
strong  determination  came  to  me  to  try  my  luck 
once  more.  After  a  whole  month  of  anguish, 
i,  and  weakness,  I  certainly  needed  a  rest 
and  change  of  some  sort.  I  also  needed 
nourishment  —  but  money  I  had  none.  First  of 
all,  I  thought,  I  must  try  and  save  the  remnant 
of  my  property  and  belongings  from  Mardi's 
clutches. 

Now,  I  hoped  to  do  this  by  craftily  bringing 
about  a  disagreement  between  him  and  some  of 
the  other  Dervishes.  Accordingly,  I  tried  to 
make  them  believe  that  Mardi  had  cheated 
them,  having  taken  and  reserved  for  himself  by 
far  the  biggest  share  of  my  money.  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  do 
thing  thoroughly,  and  at  last,  to  my  lin- 
kable joy,  it  was  crowned  with  success. 
They  quarrelled  Mardi  and  the  rest.  The 
dispute  was  placed  in  the  Mahdi's  hands,  and 
finally  orders  came  from  Omdurman  that  I  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  any  more  by  anybody.  In 
this  way  I  managed  to  begin  working  again  ; 
my  servants  did  their  best  to  help  me,  and  I 
rapidly  gained  -round,  as  only  a  Greek  would. 

All  the  machinery  of  my  soap  factory  was 
fortunatel)  left  intact,  as  well  .is  large  quantities 
of  soda  and  lime,  which  had  not  been  stolen, 
as  such  material  was  considered  useless.  I 
managed  to  repair  everything  and  put  them  in 
a  satisfactory  working  order.  Then  I  com- 
menced  to  manufacture  large  quantities 
soap.  1  i  ultivated  some  adjoining  tracts  of 
land,  and  managed  to  gather  in  some  wheat 
and  doura,  so  that  I  was  soon  running  the 
business  at  least  on  an  equal  scale  of  magni- 
tude as  before.  Mint-  was  the  only  soap  factory 
in    Khedaref,   and  I  was  just  able  to  meet  the 

-  ■  local  demand.  I  was  calculating  that  in 
about  ten  years'  time  I  would  (God  willing) 
have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  crowns, 
and  already  I  began  to  think  out  the  best 
and  safest  way  of  clearing  out  of  the  country 
■  re  my  property  was  stolen  again  by  that 
bloodthirsty  and  murderous  .Mardi.  For  it  had 
5<  aped  m\  noti(  e  that  I  was  being  followed 
everywhere  by  him,  particularly  after  the  death 
of  Mahdi  Mohamed.  and  the  succession  of  the 
Khalifa  Abdullahi,  the  most  fanatical  and  cruel 
of  all  the  Mahdists. 

I  need  not  describe   in   detail   the  quiet   life 


that  ensued  for  eight  long  years,  the  daily 
routine  being  much  like  that  which  1  experi- 
enced before  the  Mahdists'  insurrection.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  the  recollection  of  my 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  Awad-el-Mardi  had 
almost  died  out,  and  the  feeling  that  dominated 
me  was  a  strong  hope  for  the  future,  together 
with  an  unalterable  confidence  in  God's  justice 
and  powers. 

Hunting,  and  selling  skins  ;  collecting  gum 
and  transporting  it  to  European  markets— where 
its  price  had  risen  considerably — by  smuggling 
it  out  of  the  Soudan  to  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
where  it  was  bought  at  high  prices  ;  manufac- 
turing soap  and  selling  it  at  my  own  price, 
owing  to  my  possessing  an  absolute  monopoly — 
these  things  occupied  my  time,  and  I  was  accu- 
mulating money,  slowly  and  patiently,  hoping 
that  the  day  might  soon  dawn  when  I  should 
smuggle  my  own  suffering  self  out  of  this 
wretched  and  ungrateful  country. 

Things  dragged  on  like  this  until  1893,  when 
the  idea  of  escape  rooted  itself  so  firmly  in  my 
mind,  that  I  resolved  to  begin  experiments 
forthwith.  I  knew,  however,  that  it  was  neces 
sary  to  have  somebody  from  outside  to  assist 
me.  Now,  the  Abyssinian  frontier  was  only 
three  or  four  days'  march  from  Khedaref,  and  I 
had  succeeded  in  sending  safely  away  four  years 
previously  another  Greek  named  Lerios  by  this 
same  route.  But  it  was  different  with  Lerios. 
lb-  only  had  his  stick  by  way  of  encumbrance, 
whilst  I  would  have  the  little  money  that  I  had 
succeeded  in  making,  besides  the  few  other 
things  that  I  could  not  possibly  leave  behind. 
At  any  rate.  I  considered  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  find  someone  to  receive  me  the 
moment  I  crossed  the  frontier,  which  I  thought 
of  reaching  with  only  two  of  my  servants,  after  I 
had  succeeded  in  sending  my  wife  and  child 
over  beforehand. 

Thus,  bavin-  completely  made  up  my  mind. 
I  sent  off  one  of  my  smartest  servants  to  Keren. 
in  Abyssinia,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments verbally  with  some  of  my  compatriots. 

My  messenger  went  to  Keren  and  approached 
M.  Apostole  Frangulli,  the  president  of  the 
( 1  reek  community  there— a  man  of  energy  and 
intelligence,  honest  and  generous.  Frangulli 
readily  accepted  the  task  of  aiding  me,  and  he 
at  once  wrote  to  my  brother  in  Syra,  with  the 
result  that  he  at  once  undertook  to  advance 
him  any  money  that  might  be  needed  for  the 
enterprise. 

In  due  time  my  servant  returned  and  advised 
me  about  all  these  arrangements.  I  sent  him 
back  two  or  three  times  subsequently,  and  at 
last,  being  assured  by  him  that  he  had  never 
been  stopped  or  searched   by  Dervishes,  I  con- 
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seem  to  possess  the  slightest  idea  of  government, 
unless  sheei  cruelty  and  bloodthirstiness  count 
in  this  direction.  The  first  sudden  blaze  of 
Mahdism  was  left  to  die  out  through  want  of 
energy.  All  the  stolen  money  had  been  hoarded, 
and  those  who  at  first  willingly  acknowledged 
and   vowed   obedience  to  the  Mahdi   began    to 

show  signs  of  discontent 
and  disquietude.  No 
doubt  Mahdi  Mohamed 
would  successfully  have 
dealt  with  this  feeling  by 
renewed  energy,  or  by 
a  demonstration  of  his 
power ;  but  his  successor 
was  not  the  man  to  take 
this  course.  He  tried  to 
stir  up  the  malcontents 
by  drastic  means.  The 
hangmen  were  kept  very 
busy,  and  tortures  were 
the  order  of  the  day  ;  but 
all  this  only  augmented 
the  grievances  of  the 
populace.  Abdullahi 
wanted  peace  internally 
as  well  as  externally  with- 
out working  for  it,  and 
at  a  time  when  a  policy 
of  energy  was  called  for 
he  fought  his  enemies 
with  the  weakest  possible 
force  and  left  the  bulk  of 
his  army  idle  in  barracks. 
And,  whilst  Mahdism 
was  rapidly  sinking,  the 
the  north,  the  French 
from  the  south,  and  the  Italians  from  the  east 
advancing  slowly  but  steadily,  compelling 
the  fanatical  Khalifa  to  draw  the  limit  line  of 
his  Khalifate  farther  and  farther  towards  Lado, 
or,  rather,  Sobat.  The  Mahdists  never  reached 
the  Great  Lakes,  however;  here  Emin  Pasha 
kept  his  ground  until  relieved  by  Stanley. 

About  this  time  (1893)  the  Khalifa's  new 
general,  Ahmed  wad-Ali,  had  a  severe  encounter 
with  the  Italians  at  Sinhit,  and  was  routed,  his 
army  being  almost  annihilated.  On  receipt  of 
this  bad  news  the  Khalifa  ordered  Ahmed 
Fedeel  to  gel  ready  a  punitive  force  which 
should  wipe  out  the  defeat  just  sustained,  and 
Abdullahi  also  sent  a  high  Emir  to  Khedaref. 
lb  himself  never  left  Omdurman  after  the 
death  of  the  Mahdi.  This  second  expedition, 
however,  did  not  come  to  anything,  as  the 
Khalifa,  judging  that  the  real  danger  lay  in  the 
north,  failed  to  supply  Ahmed  Fedeel  with 
sufficient  forces  to  enable  him  to  attack  the 
Italians — who,    as     is     now     known,    did     not 
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evacuate   Kassala  at  this   time,  but   years  after- 
wards, it  being  then  occupied  by  the  British. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  above-mentioned 
Emir  arrived  at  Khedaref  about  the  time  that 
my  messenger  was  returning  from  Abyssinia 
with  M.  Frangulli's  mail  :  therefore  the  roads 
for  miles  round  were  full  of  warriors,  and 
although  my  messengers  strove  all  they  knew 
to  avoid  detection,  they  were  caught  by  the 
Mahdists,  letters  and  all.  Their  condition  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  they  had  marched  for  many 
days,  and  on  being 
promptly  tortured  the) 
confessed  everything. 
They  said  they  had 
come  from  Keren,  and 
bearers  of  letters  to 
me  from  an  influential 
('■reek  there.  They 
added,  however  —  and 
truthfully  enough — that 
they  knew  nothing 
about  the  contents  o! 
the  letters.  The  foolish 
men  thought  that  no 
one  would  be  able  to 
read  or  translate  M. 
Frangulli's  epistles, 
never  dreaming  that 
anything  would  do  for  a 
translation  which  fitted 
the  whims  of  the  op- 
pressors,  and  that  the 
very  tact  that  the  letters 
were  written  in  ( Jreek 
would  simply  be  used 
by  my    enemies   as  an 

excuse  to  aCCUSe  me 
of  all  kinds  of  absurd 
(rimes.  It  was  now 
August.  1  893  pre- 
cisely eight  years  since 
the  time  of  my  first 
sufferings,  which  have 
been  already  narrated. 

Xow,  before  I  was  informed  about  my 
servant's  arrest  on  his  way  back  from  Keren, 
I  was  startled  by  the  appearance  at  my  house 
of  Awad  el-Mardi  and  Ahmed  Fedeel,  accom- 
panied by  about  a  score  of  soldiers.  Without 
the  slightest  ceremony  I  was  immediately 
arrested,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  then  cruelly 
scourged.  After  this  I  was  brought  to  the 
prison  in  Khedaref.  whilst  the  mob — which 
apparently  knew  more  about  events  than  I  did 
— accompanied  me  on  the  way.  jeering  and 
spitting  at  me,  and  calling  me  the  moukhalef,  or 
traitor,  of  Mahdieh.  Remember,  up  to  this 
time   I    knew   nothing   of    what    had   happened, 
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and  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  why  I  was 
being  treated  in  this  way.  It  did  flash 
across  my  mind,  however,  that  the  devils  had 
commenced  upon  me  again  in  order  to  relieve 
me  of  my  money  and  property.  Three  days 
after  my  imprisonment,  it  seemed,  I  was  to  be 
tried  publicly  ;  and  I  also  learnt,  for  the  first  time, 
I  was  accused  of  conspiring  and  being  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Italians  of  Abyssinia  against 
Mahdieh  !  Xow,  the  Italians  were  greatly  hated 
in    the  Soudan  at   that  time,    mainly  owing  to 

Ahmed-wad- Ali's  defeat 
at  Sinhit. 

How  often  —  oh,  how 
often  !  —  have  I  won- 
dered how  I  came  alive 
through  all  those 
terrible  threat  enings 
and  imminent  dangers  I 
The  day  of  my  trial 
came,  and  again  I  was 
*■     a  cruelly     bound    and 

lit  to  the  circular 
aid  which  served 
kind  of  alfresco 
1  a  w  -court. 
There  I  was 
amazed  to  see 
my  Abyssin- 
ian servant, 
Mita,  together 
with  M.  Fran- 
gulli's unfor- 
tunate mes- 
senger. These 
two.  it  ap- 
peared, were 
ought  up  for  trial 
,  being  accused, 
myself,  of  high 
as  on — nothing 
less.  The  judges, 
had  not  yet  arrived,, 
and  as  we  were  not 
allowed  to  converse, 
we  waited  for  their  arrival  with  a  sense  of  sicken- 
ing apprehension.  When  at  last  the  judges  did 
appear,  I  saw  to  my  horror  that  they  were 
Ahmed  Fedeel,  Otererif,  and  El  Taher;  the 
villainous  March  acting  as  their  recorder  and 
secretary — his  real  position  in  all  these  transac- 
tions. Anyone  but  my  unfortunate  self  might 
have  been  tickled  at  the  humour  of  this 
grotesque  Court.  At  the  very  same  moment 
that  Ahmed  Fedeel,  as  Chief  Justice,  was 
reading  out  the  accusation  in  a  wonderfully 
clear,  voice,  March,  as  secretary,  was  bawling 
out  the  Court's  decision,  which  ran  as 
follow-:  '-Abdullah  Bekiarelli,  together  with  his 
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death.  I  had  looked  so  many  times  in  the  face, 
that  his  ghastl)  appearance  had  long  since 
eeased  to  impress  me.  ^.When  again  I  found 
myself  in  the  prison  I"  tried  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  remember  tha  strange  events  of 
my  lifetime.  Now  many  time's, 'I  reflected, 
had  1  been  on  the  very  brink  of  being  killed? 
And  how  many  times,  with  God's  help,  had  I 
managed  to  escape — though  not  always  un- 
scathed ?  But  tin  this  occasion  even  my  hopeful 
temperament  gave  way,  and  1  felt  certain  the 
end  had  come.  I  could  not  escape — no  ;  I 
was  sure  of  it.  Had  not  Mardi  told  me  that 
the  judgment  the  Court  had  passed  was  final, 
decisive,  and  unalterable?  And  had  I  any 
reason  to  disbelieve  what  that  cruel  scoundrel 
said?  No,  none  whatever.  Mardi  and  Fedeel 
wanted  to  get  hold  of  my  money,  and  divide  my 
property  between  themselves.  And,  I  reflected, 
Mardi  was  sick  and  tired  of  having  me  in  the 
way  to  baulk  him.  In  my  sad  solitude  I 
remembered  "  Aida,"  and  murmured,  like 
Radames,  " Addio,  terra — add/a,  terra!" 

I  remained  in  prison  fully  fifty  days,  by  which 
time  all  my  money  was  sequestrated  and 
divided,  together  with  my  property,  between 
Mardi  and  Fedeel.  All  my  cattle  and  slaves 
sold  except  one  girl,  who  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Abyssinia  with  her  brother,  and 
upon  whose  head  be  the  blessings  of  God,  for  it 
is  to  that  brave  little  creature  that  I  owe  my  life. 

About  the  fifty-first  day  Mardi  appeared  before 
me  and  ordered  the  guards  to  bring  me  out  to 
the  place  where  tortures  were  generally  applied. 
1  understood  at  once  that  my  worst  fears  had 
i  realized.  I  tried,  however,  to  arm  myself 
with  the  last  vestige  of  patience  and  fortitude 
that  remained  to  me.  Once  outside,  Mardi 
solemnly  informed  me  that  I  was  to  be  hanged, 
not  here,  but  at  Omdurman  ;  and  this  by  express 
is  from  the  Khalifa  himself,  who  wanted  to 
see  me  and  ask  me  questions  about  the  Italians 
before  I  died.  For,  be  it  understood,  I  was 
supposed  to  be  an  authority  upon  everything 
Italian,  from  the  morale  of  the  troops  to  the 
ral  plan  of  campaign.  So  now  Mardi 
'  oncluded,  insinuatingly  :  — 

■  Now  that  you  are  about  to  die,  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  me  all  that  remains  of  your 
mom 

"  What,  again  !  '  I  cried,  derisively.  "Where 
shall  I  find  money  now?  Have  you  not  taken 
everything,  and  even  sold  my  wives,  against  the 
laws  of  Mahdi?" 

•  Nousrang"    he    yelled  :     "  has    not    your 
Haroum    escaped   with   her  brother  to  Omdur- 
'      She  was  like  you-    hated  by  our  God." 

Then  .March's  voice  grew  softer. 
•Now,   look  you."  he  said,   "be  reasonable. 
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What  good  is  money  to  you,  now  that  you  are 
going  to  die?  Why  don't  you  make  it  over  to 
me  ?     Haven't  we  been  friends  for  years  ?  " 

"  What  money  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said,  wearily. 
"  I  know  of  no  money.  I  only  know  that  you 
took  my  house  with  all  my  property  and  all 
the  money  I  had  collected  together  ;  you  took 
furniture  —  everything.  What,  then,  is  there 
left  for  me  to  give  you  ?  My  soul — you  can 
have  that  too,  if  you  like,  and  I  don't  think  you 
will  have  to  wait  long."' 

"Ah,  Wod-el-Kelb  !  "  snarled  the  disappointed 
savage,  "  I  know  you  have  hidden  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  earth  again,  and  you  won't  give  it 
up  unless  you  are  compelled  to.  Beat  him  — 
scourge  him,'' he  screamed  to  his  men — "beat 
the  Moukhalef;  he  has  money,  hut  he  won't  give 
it  up  till  he  is  beaten  !  " 

I  was  immediately  thrown  upon  the  floor, 
bound  as  1  was,  and  my  clothes  were  literally 
torn  from  my  body.  Then  the  fearful  kourbash. 
or  hippopotamus-hide  whip,  began  its  murderous 
work  once  more.  I  was  convinced  that  the  end 
-was  near.  I  had  not  a 
farthing  more  to  give  this 
rapacious  monster,  so  1 
knew  I  would  be  scourged 
to  death  there  and  then. 
They  would  not  believe  I 
had  no  money.  True,  I 
had  a  little  cash  in  one 
of  my  drawers  at  home, 
but  this  was  seized  the 
moment  I  was  arrested. 
I  tried  to  restrain  myself, 
and  I  spoke  to  Mardi. 

"  Don't  torture  me  un- 
justly,'' I  pleaded  :  "  I 
swear  I  have  no  more 
money.  Indeed,  I  wish 
I  had.  I  would  give  you 
all,  but  I  have  nothing  left 
—not  a  dollar.  For  God's 
sake.  Mardi,  kill  me  im- 
mediately, hut  don't  — oh, 
don't  —  torture  me  un- 
justly. 

"Beat  him  !  heat  him:" 
he  yelled,  like  a  madman, 
to  the  soldiers,  who  had 
stopped  for  breath. 

"Oh,  A  wad,'  I 
screamed.  "  think  of  God 
—  think  of  Him.  Surely 
He  will  punish  you  for 
your  dreadful  cruelty. 
He " 

"  Silence,  kafer,  vons- 
ran&      moukhalef .'  "     he 
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yelled,  like  a  demon.  "  Beat  him  hard  !  Cease 
not  for  a  moment.'' 

I  felt  that  the  last  moments  were  at  hand.  I 
was  sinking  rapidly  into  unconsciousness,  and 
the  ground  around  me  was  covered  with  blood 
from  my  innumerable  wounds.  I  had,  however, 
sufficient  strength  left  to  try  to  commit  suicide 
by  beating  my  head  on  the  ground. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  violently,  and 
Mardi's  brother  Fedeel  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 

"Stop!"  he  called  authoritatively  to  Mardi, 
"do  not  beat  this  man  any  more.  In  the  name 
of  the  Khalifa  I  call  upon  you  to  stop.  Mardi," 
he  said,  turning  to  his  brother,  "are  you  mad, 
or  have  you  been  bitten  by  a  scorpion?  The 
Khalifa  has  ordered  that  this  man  be  sent 
alive  to  Omdurman,  as  he  wants  to  learn  from 
him  secrets  of  the  Italians  with  whom  we  are 
now  at  war.  And  here,"  he  went  on,  angrily, 
"you  are  scourging  him  to  death.  Take  the 
prisoner  back  to  his  quarters,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  soldiers,  "and  get  somebody  to 
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After  some  five  or  six  days'  rest  in  prison  I  was 
ordered  one  morning  to  start  in  an  hour's  time 
for  Omdurman.  Of  course,  I  had  nothing  in 
the  world  to  prepare,  so  they  relieved  me  of  the 
collar  that  had  been  put  round  my  neck, 
and  1  then  set  out  on  foot  for  Omdurman, 
ther  with  my  servants,  who  were  accused 
of  the  same  offence,  we  being  escorted  by  a 
number  of  camel  riding  Taashces,  or  soldiers. 
We  passed  through  the  deserts,  avoiding  the 
route  that  runs  along  the  Nile  banks,  which  was. 
easier  and  shorter,  but  more  frequented. 

W'e  reached  Omdurman  thirteen  days  after 
our  departure  from  Khedaref,  having  passed  by 
Khartoum,  where  the  brave  Gordon  had  met 
his  death  some  years  previously.  My  feet  were,, 
by  this  time,  swollen  from  the  terrible  trying 
march— the  more  so  as  for  some  days  past  I 
had  been  walking  without  any  boots,  they  having 

been  worn  out  when 
we  had  got  only  half- 
way from  Khedaref. 
Immediately  on  our 
arrival  at  Omdur- 
man we  were  sent 
to  the  dreadful  Saier 
prison,  which  was 
assuredly  the  most 
shocking  den  in  the 
whole  world.  It  was 
almost  pitch  dark, 
and  with  ventilation 
a  purely  negative 
quantity. 

On     entering     its 
gloomy    portal     I 
thought  that  the  in- 
scription of  Dante's 
"  La sc iale      ogn  i 
speranza,     voi    chat 
cut  rate  "  would  have 
been     most     appro- 
priate just  above  the 
front  door.      I    was 
literally  loaded  with 
chains    and    then 
locked  up  in  a  cell. 
The    end    of    the 
chain    they    secured 
to  the  central  pillar, 
so    that    I    was  just 
able  to  move  a  yard 
round.     This  cell,  I 
afterwards    learnt, 
was    known    as    the 
Danga-el-Guda,    or 
''Room    of    the 
Judges,"  since   none 
I )  n  t     kadis     were 
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usually    confined    there,    and    then    only  when 
condemned   to   death  by   starvation.     Then  my 
gaolers  left   me  at  the   mercy  of  a   number    of 
rats,    which    simply   swarmed    in    that    noisome 
hole,    and    promptly    commenced    to    perform 
acrobatic  tricks  for  my  benefit,  running  daringly 
up  my  body,  and  at  night  actually  chewing  my 
moustache.      And    yet,    lying   in   the   darkness 
and    soul-killing   monotony    of    the    Danga-el- 
Guda  day  by  day,  I  cannot 
but    confess    that   on    the 
whole  the  rats  were  a  bless- 
ing—and,  indeed,  I  would 
go    so    far  as   to  say    that 
they  beguiled  me  with  their 
quaint    tricks    and     erratic 
movements.      None  of 
the     rats     were     very 
large,  since  their  lives 
were    but     brief  ;     as 
soon    as    one    showed 
himself    in     the     Um 
hagar,  or  main  general 
prison,  he  was  at  once 
pounced   upon  by  the 
starving  prisoners  and 
forthwith  eaten. 

Another  twelve 
days  passed 
slowly  away,  and 
I  had  not  moved 
one  yard  since 
the  first  day  of 
my  confinement. 
My  gaolers  fed 
me  daily  with  two 
flats  of  donrra 
and  a  pint  of 
water.  Day  b) 
day,  sitting  in 
that  inconceiv- 
able darkness,  I 
could  hear  some 
noise  outside  my 

cell,  followed  by  some  footsteps,  and  then  the 
door  would  open  and  a  man  enter  my  living 
tomb.  He  would  place  the  bread  and  water 
somewhere  within  my  reach  and  then  withdraw, 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  I  would  then 
know  that  it  was  about  noon.  I  counted  the 
days  by  the  number  of  times  I  had  been  fed  ; 
and  here  I  must  tell  you  that  I  always  had  quite 
a  fight  with  the  hungry  rats  for  the  possession  of 
my  coarse  bread.  Often  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  had  I  divided  my  "  meal "  with 
them,  because  they  generally  revenged  them- 
selves for  my  consistent  victories  by  gnawing  at 
my  hands  and  feet  both  by  day  and  night. 
Every  day  after  I  had  dined  I  would  say  a   lew 
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prayers,  and  every  time  I  did  so  I  would  pray 
that  death  would  come  soon  and  take  me  before 
I  was  half  eaten  by  the  rats. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  my  imprisonment 
five  gigantic  Dervishes,  bearing  torches,  entered 
my  prison. 

"  ( ioum  '.  "  (get  up),  shouted  one  of  them,  and 
I   started   sharply,   being   quite   alarmed   at   the 
sound  of  a  human  voice — a  sound  which  I  had 
not  heard  for  thirteen  days. 

"  How  am  I   to  get  up  ? "  I    replied. 
"  I  cannot." 

''Get    up  at  once,  oh,   you   Christian 
dog  !  "  roared  the  negro. 

1  tried  to  rise,  but 
could  not.  I  was  fear- 
fully weak,  and  the 
iron  chains  about  me 
seemed  to  drag  me  to 
the  earth. 

"I'll  11  hi  in  up!" 
cried  the  1  )ervish  to 
his  companion^. 

Then  two  of  them 
advanced,  took  me 
roughly  by  the  arms, 
and  the  next  moment 
I  was  jerked  upon  my 
feet  for  the  first  time 
for  thirteen  days.  They 
unlocked  my  chain 
from  the  pillar,  and 
I  was  then  ordered  to 
walk  out.  As  I  tried 
to  walk  I  staggered 
and  fell,  and,  instead 
of  helping  me  up 
again,  my  b  r  u  t  a  1 
keepers  came  and 
kicked  me  and  beat 
me  until  I  had  managed 
somehow  to  get  up  on 
my  legs  once  more.  I 
was  then  supported  by 
one  of  them,  and  thus  succeeded  in  obeying 
their  commands. 

I  soon  learnt  that  I  was  to  be  conducted  for 
trial  to  the  High  Holy  Court  (as  it  was  locally 
called).  This  was  about  five  or  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Saier  prison  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  that  day,  loaded  as  I  was  with  fetters,  it 
seemed  to  take  hours.  We  started  early  in  the 
day,  and  only  reached  our  destination  just  as 
our  shadows  began  to  disappear  from  under  our 
feet. 

As  I  entered  the  court  I  saw  that  I  was  to  be 
tried  by  about  a  score  of  unclean-looking  Kadis, 
or  judges,  who  were  squatted  cross-legged  on 
the    floor.       I    salaamed    very    low,    then    knelt 
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m  and  k  md,  as  custom  ordains 

on  such  occasions.     One  oi  the  judges,  with  a 

ferocious  look  than  his  fellows,   bade  me 

sit  down.     1  did   not  at   fust  quite  understand 

what  he  said,  and  when  he  saw  me  hesitating — 

ably,    as    he    thought,    owing    to    the   h< 

chains   that   were   hanging   from    my   neck   and 

rdered    two   soldiers    to    take    them 

Then,   so   :  1     nmit   a   sacrilege 

by    laying    the    fetters    on     the    sacred    floor 

•    ■  .at.    they    calmly    fastened    them    on 

another  poor  victim,  who,   it  seemed,    had  just 

s  ntenced  to  imprisonment.     I  afterwards 

I   that   this  unfortunate  was  accused  of 

ha\     g         ten  onv  of  his  female  slaves.      1  may 

by  the  way,  that  the  slave  in  question  was  a 

comparatively  beautiful  girl,  upon  whom  one  ol 

the  Kadis  had  had  his  eye  for  a  long  time. 

When   1   sat  down   on  the  floor   I  could  not 

-'.  looking  round  the  place  curiously,  and  I 
then  noticed,  almost  for  the  first  time,  that 
my  trial  was  to  he  witnessed  by  at  least 
2,000  eag<  r  eyed  1  )ervishes  and  .sheiks.  I 
then    had   another   good    look    at    my   judges. 

.  were  all  fierce  and  wild-looking  men. 
Would  they,  1  wondered,  condemn  me  or 
not  ?  I  tried  to  guess  by  looking  at  their 
savage  faces.  Then  I  remembered  the  other 
man  who  had  just  been  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  beating  his  servant,  and  on  this  1  tried 
to  base  a  kind  of  sum  in  proportion.  This, 
however,  made  me  lose  all  hope  of  obtaining 
justice  in  the  Mahdi's  High  Court.  For 
heating  a  servant  (1  began  to  reason) — in 
this  country  of  scourging  and  thrashing — 
where  they  heat  even  their  own  parents, 
and  where  "a  heating''  has  the  same  signi- 
ficance as  ompliment  "  —  a  punishment 
of  imprisonment  for  an  indefinite  period  has 
been  meted  out.  For  you  must  know  that  the 
Kadi,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  never  specifies 
the  length  of  time  the  imprisonment  is  to  last, 
whether  it  be  a  month,  a  year,  or  for  life. 
There  are  only  two  sentences  —the  "  Saier  "  and 
"'death.'7     The  man  condemned  to  the  former 

r  knows  when  he  may  expect  release  (it 
generally  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the 
bribe   his   relatives   can    pay) ;    while    the    man 

:ned  to  die  never  knows  in  what  manner  he 
will  be  disposed  of  until  the  executioner  puts  in 
an  appearance. 

•"  What  then.''  I  pondered,  "  will  they  punish 
me  with,  who  am  accused  of  high  treason  ?  Will 
they,"   I   wondered,  with    a   kind  of   desperate 


humour — "  will  they  discharge  me,  being  unable 
to  find  a  punishment  horrible  enough  to  meet 
the  case  ?  " 

•'  Do  you  know  what  your  fate  will  he?"  asked 
a  voice  from  the  middle  of  the  group  of  judges. 

1  looked  hard  at  the  speaker.  He  was  an  old 
man.  of  about  fourscore,  and  had  a  somewhat 
coarse,  fat  face,  ornamented  with  a  long  white 
beard.  1  recognised  the  voice  as  that  of  the 
judge  who  had  previously  bade  me  sit  down. 
He  was  the  Sheik-el-Islam  Ahmed  (lock  and 
key  of  Islam). 

•'  They  are  the  same  everywhere,"  I  thought, 
In  lore  replying.  "They  decide  beforehand  and 
then  try  the  case. 

••  1  know  I  will  be  hanged,"  said  1,  at  last, 
"  hut  unjustly,  because  I  am  innocent." 

His  next  remark  was  startling  indeed. 

"Do  not  yet  abandon  all  hope  ! "  he  said. 
"  I  know  they  have  wrongly  translated  the  letter 
that  was  sent  from  Keren.'' 

I  looked  at  him  in  utter  bewilderment, 
scarcely  daring  to  believe  my  ears. 

" Kheer  rasoul  Allah''  (all  good  comes  from 
the  prophet  of  ( iod),  he  said.  "  I  shall  find  the 
truth.  This  night  Allah  will  communicate  it 
to  me,  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  tried  and 
everybody  shall  know.  You  may  go  now,  and 
to-morrow  you  will  know,  too." 

I  should  explain  that  the  Sheik-el-Islam 
was  supposed  to  communicate  direct  with  God, 
and  to  converse  with  His  prophet,  whose  sole 
representative  on  earth  he  was,  and  whose  will 
he  undertook  to  transmit  to  the  faithful. 

1  salaamed  again,  and  was  then  carried  back 
lo  my  prison.  When  my  gaolers  left  they  did 
no!  load  me  with  another  set  of  heavy  chains. 
All  that  night  I  could  not  sleep,  however.  My 
thoughts  were  wholly  absorbed  by  what  had 
taken  place  that  day,  and  what  was  going  to 
take  place  on  the  morrow.  Although  not 
really  hopeful,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  slightly 
comforted  by  the  memory  of  the  more  or  less 
kindly  words  of  the  Sheik-el-Islam.  "What 
is  death?"  I  mused.  "  Nothing— absolutely 
nothing,  compared  to  this  intolerable  life  of 
perpetual  martyrdom.  On  the  rope  I  am 
1  Main  not  to  suffer  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  have 
already  endured  at  the  hands  of  my  murderous 
enemy,  Awad-el-Mardi.  Sleep— yes,  I  will  sleep 
to-night,  and  to-morrow — who  knows? — perhaps 
I  shall  get  a  chance  of  sleeping  eternally  !  " 
I  crossed  myself,  said  my  prayers  sadly,  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain. 


(To        concluded  next  month.) 


In  the  Palm=Groves  of  Elche 


By  Herbert  Vivian. 


A  glimpse,  descriptive  and  photographic,  of  Elche.  the  loveliest  spot  in  Europe,  where  even 
washing-day  is  a  thing  of  beauty  !  It  might  be  thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  tropics,  with  its 
forests  of  date  palms;  but,  though  easy  of  access,  it  is  as  yet  quite  unspoiled  by  tourists.  It  does 
one  good  to  turn  to  Mr.  Vivian's  beautiful  photographs  and  fancy  oneself  idling  the  hours  awa-~ 
among  the  dense  palm-groves  down  in  this  luxuriant  corner  of  South-East  Spain. 


SHOULD  be  sorry  if  any  words  of 
mine  were  to  expose  exquisite  Elche 
to  the  tourist  throng  :  but  I  do  not 
dread  this  while  the  vulgar  taste 
continues  to  prefer  broad  boulevards 
and  monotonous  monuments  to  the  simple 
eloquence  of  Nature. 

Elche  is  but  a  few  minutes'  rail  from  the 
bustling  seaport  town  of  Alicante,  yet  in  appear- 
ance and  manners  it  might  be  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  hundreds 
of  years  back  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  thatched 
cottage  in  the  first  photograph  might  easily  pass 
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From  a]  residence  in  Uganda." 

muster  as  a  chiefs  residence  in  Uganda  !  And,  if 
the  costumes  of  the  natives  in  the  foreground 
pay  an  unwonted  tribute  to  the  success  of 
missionary  enterprise,  the  vegetation,  at  any 
rate,  is  sufficiently  tropical. 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  palm-groves  on 
the  Riviera — Bordighera,  for  example— and  in 
other  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  but  they  are 
mere  shrubberies  when  compared  with  the  date- 
forests  of  Elche,  which  could  replenish  them  all 
without    suffering    appreciably.     The    profusion 


and  luxuriance  of  the  gorgeous  tropical  trees 
here  are  due  to  the  peculiar  sandy  soil  and  the 
abundance  of  water  —  conditions  which  are 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  Continent. 
Accordingly,  we  find  a  real  oasis,  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  a  great  cluster  of 
palm-groves  forming  an  island,  not,  indeed, 
surrounded  by  a  sea  of  sand  as  in  Barbary,  but 
amid  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  Eastern  Spain. 
I  have  visited  the  better-known  oases  of  Gabes 
and  Tripoli,  and  have  found  finer  dates  there  : 
but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  I  confess  I 
prefer  Elche.   While  distinctly  tropical  in  scenery, 

it  is  greener  and  more 
soothing.  The  fruit,  by 
the  way.  is  by  no  means 
bad.  Groups  of  peasants 
are  congregated  on  the 
platform  of  the  station 
when  you  arrive,  hawk- 
ing graceful  baskets  of 
twisted  palm-twigs,  brim- 
ful of  >mall,  golden  date-. 
exceedingly  fresh  and 
sweet,  which  cost  only  a 
penny  the  pound. 

Close  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  rails  are  dense 
groves  of  feathery  palms. 
whose  graceful  outlines 
beckon  you  to  a  new 
world  to  the  very  ideal 
of  the  Mohammedan  para- 
dise. You  realize  from  the 
very  first  how  precious  is 
every  inch  of  space,  where 
one  tree  planted  in  a  few 
square  feet  of  soil  affords  a  regular  annuity  for 
several  generations.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
room  should  have  been  found  to  build  a  town 
accommodating  some  23,000  inhabitants.  The 
houses,  like  the  costumes  and  the  scenery,  are 
in  every  detail  instinct  with  the  Orient  :  and  the 
sight  of  the  flat  roofs  against  the  background  of 
palms  carries  us  far  away,  as  if  by  magic,  into 
the  heart,  of  the  land  of  the  Moors. 

It   were   difficult   to  imagine  a   more  smiling 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  thoroughly  Eastern 
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ie  than  that  represented  in  the  next  photo- 
-  ph.  The  dark  faces  of  the  peasants,  the 
washerwoman  whose  kerchief  suggests  a  feridge, 
the  Arab-looking  dog,  the  gaunt,  forbidding 
architecture,  the  awning  of  palm- 
leaves — all  are  in  keeping  with  the 
And  surely  nowhere  but  in  the 
would  a  woman  deliberately 
choose  as  her  laundry  a  pool  all 
appropriated  b) 

It  will  be  i  d  that  the  trei 

on   the    right    is  ull)    tii  d  up 

until  it  looks  like  a  gigantic  fii 
This  is  the  male  palm,  the  ladies 
of  whose  harem  are.   by  a  strange 

sal  of  human  habits,  alio 
full  liberty.      His  only  contribution 
•  ie  production  of  dates  is  the 
n,  which  is  gathered  in  spring- 
to  fertili/e  the  other  trees.    As 
no  other  use,  his  branches 
are  mewed  in  this  way  in  order  to 
m  :  then,  as  Palm  Sunday 
approaches,    they  are    cut   off  and 
twisted    into    fantastic    shapes,   for 
in  the  elaborate  church   cere- 
monials.    Nearly  every  household 


in  Spain  take-,  a  bleached  palm-branch  t» 
blessed  by  the  priest  on   Palm  Sunday, 
then  affixes  it  to  the  roof  or  balcony,  wl 
it   remains  during  all  the  following  year.     It 
is   believed   to  ward   off  every  kind  of  mis- 
fortune, and  there  is  no  more  dreaded  omen 
than  that  it  should  be  blown  down  or  other- 
wise removed. 

Let  us  now  start  off  and  explore  the  mys- 
teries of  these  endless  palm-groves.  Here 
we  are  but  a  short  stone's-throw  from  the 
railway  station,  instead  of  in  the  depths  of 
a  jungle  as  might  easily  be  imagined.  A 
group  of  date  pickers  are  on  their  way  to 
attack  a  succession  of  trees,  and  we  may 
notice  in  the  young  men's  hands  the  ropes 
and  baskets  which  compose  their  simple 
outfit. 

In  tin'  next  photograph  we  see  them  at 
work.  The  man  on  the  right  is  engaged  in 
the  amazing  operation  of  walking  or,  rather, 
running  up  the  side  of  a  perpendicular 
palm,  like  some  gigantic  insect;  and  he 
does  it  with  the  same  simple  unconcern 
with  which  a  fly  might  stroll  over  a  ceiling. 
Starting  with  bare  feet,  he  swings  a  loose 
coil  of  rope  round  the  trunk  and  ties  the 
ends  tightly  round  his  waist.  Bending 
towards  the  trunk,  he  jerks  the  coil  upwards 
some  thirty  inches,  running  up  at  the  same 
moment,  and  then  leans  back  in  the  posi- 
tion given  in  the  picture,  thus  affording 
himself  ample  support.  The  operation  is 
repeated  a  number  of  times  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  picker  finds  himself  in  no  time  at 
the  cluster  of  dates  where  the  branches  begin. 


rE-PICKER  i    IR  WAY    TO  ATTACK   A  I 

'in  a  Photo,  by  Mrs.   Herbert  Vivian. 


IN    THE    PALM-CROYES    OF    ELCHE. 
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Here,  as  we  see  on  the  tall  tree  to  the  left, 
he  obtains  an  even  more  secure  hold  by 
bringing  his  rope  round  the  knob,  so  that  he 
can  remain  comfortably  seated  until  he  has 
picked  all  the  dates  within  reach.  On  the 
bin  tree  to  the  right  we  notice  the  basket 
which  has  been  fixed  on  the  pulley  system 
over  a  projection,  so  that  it  may  be  let  down 
when  full  and  then  hoisted  up  again  after  its 
contents  have  been  poured  into  the  cart 
which  stands  beside  the  reservoir.  Tins 
climbing  is  a  very  fascinating  sight,  and  it 
looked  so  easy  that  1  was  strongly  tempted 
to  try  it  myself.  I  believe,  however,  that, 
contrary  to  the  old  classical  tag,  the  descent 
is  by  no  means  '•  facile."  You  may  learn  to 
run  up  a  tree  without  much  effort,  but  when 
you  attempt  to  reverse  the  process  and  come 
down,   your  rope  requires  much   more  careful 


now  THE   DATE-PICKER    WORKS — "  RUNNING   II'   THE   PERPENDICULAR    PALM    LIKE   A 
a]  GIGAN1  I  [P/toto. 


(INK    OF    THE     CANALS    OF    THE    OASIS. —     A 
■    JOY    l"OR     EVER     TO    THE    SMALL    BOYS     Ol- 

THE     DISTRICT,     AND     A     PRECIOUS     BOON 

TO    I'HE    LOCAL    LAUNDRESS." 

From  11  Photo. 

manipulation  in  order  to  avoid 
slipping. 

Our  next  illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation,  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  palm- 
groves  depends.  It  was  in- 
augurated, many  centuries  ago, 
by  the  Moors,  and  remains  to 
this  day  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  that  prevailing  in 
the  oasis  of  Gabes,  in  North 
Africa.  There  are  the  same 
wide  canals,  solidly  built  up 
with  masonry  and  running 
with  a  plentiful  wealth  of 
water— which,  by  the  way,  is 
a  joy  for  ever  to  the  small 
boys  of  the  district,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  precious 
boon  to  the  local  laundress. 
It  all  comes  from  a  great 
reservoir  some  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  Elche,  inclosed 
by   a   wall    over    eleven    yards 
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these  canals,  but  we  may  often 
set'  the  servants  of  well-to-do 
houses  arrive  with  the  family 
linen,  and,  'as  they  look  upon 
washing-day  at  this  popular 
resort  as  the  pleasantest  day 
in  the  week,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should 
dally  over  their  work,  particu- 
larly as  hurry  has  never  formed 
part  of  the  Spanish  character. 

There  are  also,  at  every  turn 
in  the  date  forest,  splendid 
reservoirs,  which  have  been 
built  as  though  they  were  des- 
tined to  immortality.  In  fact, 
everything  is  made  subservient 
to  the  all-important  matter  of 
irrigation.  There  is  generally 
a  narrow  path  at  the  edge  of 
each  canal,  but  space  is  so 
precious  that  every  inch  is  be- 
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in  thickness.  At  each  orchard  there  are  elabo- 
rate devices  for  letting  it  out  into  a  network  of 
ditches,  which  supply  each  individual  tree 
abundantly. 

These  canals  are  great  favourites  with  the 
local  washerwomen,  who  bring  great  loads  of 
clothes  there  every  day  and  spend  long  hours 
lazily  shaking  them  in  the  delicious  water  or 
beating  them  against  the  stones.  Soap  is  used 
as  little  as  possible,  and  the  best  washerwomen 
pride  themselves  on  producing  excellent  results 
by  the  mere  action  of  the  cool  water.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  so  beautiful  a  spot  should 
be  the  favourite  lounge  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. The  women  generally  bring  their 
children  to  spend  the  day  rambling  about 
among  the  palms  or  wading  in  the  stream. 
and  towards  evening,  when  the  young  men 
of  the  town  have  finished  their  work,  they 
i  stroll  down  to  the  washing  places  for 
a  flirtation  with  the  comeliest  maidens.  It  is 
not  merely  professional    washerwomen   who   use 


"  IHE  ORCHARD  ON    i "UK   RIGHT   is   THE    PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Front  a]  Tin  virgin."  \Phoio. 
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grudged.  To  go  across  country  through  the 
oasis  you  are  generally  restricted  to  the  top 
of  a  sandy  mound,  which  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  a  boundary  between  the  various 
properties. 

We  have  a  very  characteristic  view  of  one  of 
these  in  our  next  illustration,  which  affords  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  sunny  loveliness  of  this 
favoured  place.  The  orchard  on  the  right  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  any,  for  it 
is  the  personal  property  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  Elche,  whose  image  is  held  in  extra- 
ordinary veneration.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Church  (according  to 
tradition)  it  arrived  from 
Palestine  by  sea,  travel- 
ling by  itself  in  a  box, 
which  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Soy  para  Elche  " 
(I  am  for  Elche).  It 
was  set  up  in  the  church 
there,  and  in  process  of 
time  a  large  amount  of 
property  came  to  be  set 
apart  for  its  own  per- 
sonal use.  For  example, 
this  statue  is  the  sole 
owner  of  many  of  the 
finest  palm-orchards,  as 
well  as  of  whole  rows 
of  houses  in  the  town  .' 
The  produce  and  rent 
of  these  are  spent  in 
the  adornment  of  the 
Virgin's  shrine,  as  well 
as  in  providing  jewels 
and  rich  vestments,  of 
which  she  has  an  ex- 
tensive wardrobe.  The 
proceeds  also  defray  the 
cost  of  a  strange  mystery 
play,  which  is  enacted  in 
the  church  every  year 
on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption.*  The  walls 
of  the  Virgin's  houses 
and  the  entrance-gates  of  her  palm-groves  are  all 
marked  with  a  large  tile  bearing  her  holy  name 
and  monogram. 

The  Virgin's  and,  indeed,  all  houses  in  Elche 
are  typical  of  Arab  architecture,  with  their 
flat  roofs,  few  windows,  and  airy  courtyards. 
But  there  is  one  building,  known  as  "  the 
House  of  the  Moors,"  which  evidently  dates 
back  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  thus 
ascribed    to    it.       It    is  a   veritable   Troglodyte 

*  Mr.  Vivian  has  already  given  a  complete  and  copiously  illus- 
trated account  of  this  extraordinary   "Opera  in  a  Cathedral"   hi 
the  February  number  of  The  Wide  World. 
Vol.  v.— 17. 


A  VERITABLE  TROGLODYTE  DWELLING,  BURROWED  OUT 
THE  EARTH  AND  STRENGTHENED  BY  A  FRONTAGE  OF 
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dwelling,  burrowed  out  of  the  earth  and 
strengthened  by  a  frontage  of  sturdy  masonry. 
At  the  side  we  may  notice  some  very  modern 
plaster  work  and,  in  greater  contrast  still,  one 
of  the  small  globes  of  electric  light  with  which 
Elche  has  recently  been  endowed.  But  the  roof 
of  earth  and  turf  has  still  been  spared,  and 
leaves  the  character  of  the  building  beyond 
doubt. 

I  myself  have  been  inside,  only  to  find  a 
narrow  passage  with  a  tiny  room  opening  out  of 
it  to  the  right.  Their  masonry  and  that  of  the 
doorway  are  very  solid,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion, which  induces  me 
to  conclude  that  a  little 
research  might  reveal 
other  rooms,  and 
perhaps  even  archaeo- 
logical treasures.  Else- 
where in  Elche  a  number 
of  Roman  remains  were 
unearthed  not  long  ago, 
including  a  beautiful 
bust  of  Apollo,  which 
was  bought  for  the  Paris 
Louvre  at  a  cost  of 
,£2,000. 

All  the  street  scenes 
at  Elche  are  entrancing 
and  Oriental.  Take  this 
cart,  for  instance,  which 
has  come  in  from  the 
direction  of  Murcia  with 
delightful  Ali  Baba  oil- 
jars,  constructed  of 
earthenware  in  the  same 
shapes  which  have  been 
handed  down  through 
endless  generations. 
The  weight  of  this  cart- 
load must  be  pro- 
digious, yet  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  too 
much  for  one  of  the 
sturdy  mules  of  the 
locality — even  over  the 
rough  roads  which  prevail  in  Spain.  The  carts 
themselves  look  as  if  they  had  been  roughly 
patched  together  as  a  concession  to  picturesque- 
ness ;  but  somehow  or  other  they  seem  to  stand 
a  far  greater  strain  than  our  own  substantial 
waggons  could  be  counted  upon  to  bear.  The 
local  conveyances  are  also  surprisingly  quaint. 
They  are  known  as  "  tartanas,"  and  might  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  rudimentary  governess 
cart,  encircled  by  small  curtains.  They  are 
poised -like  see-saws  upon  a  two-wheeled  axle, 
so  that  the  weight  has  to  be  very  carefully 
distributed.     Your  driver  squats  upon  the  shaft, 
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and  your  luggage  is  roped  on  to  the  step  at  the 

entrance,   so  that  you   remain  a  close  prisoner 

when  you  drive  to  or  from  the  station.     Oddly 

ugh,   I  found  almost  identical  carts  in  the 

S  of  Tripoli  ! 

I    enjoyed    many    drives    through     the    out- 


of  the  community  seemed  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  accompany 
us  on  all  our  walks  in  serried  bands,  and 
when  we  went  away  everybody  we  had  ever 
spoken  to  was  at  the  station  to  see  us 
off — from  the  landlord  and  the  photographer 


THIS   CART    HAS   COME   IN    FROM   MURCIA   WITH    DELIGHTFUL  ALI   I3ABA,  OIL-JARS. 
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skirts  of  Elche,  and 
of  good-nature   and 
the    inhabitants    of 
with    benevolence, 
of  An"lo-Saxons 


'a 

the  war 


so 


found  the  driver  a  fund 
information.  Indeed,  all 
this  Elysium  overflowed 
The  distrust  and  dislike 
prevalent  in  Spain  since 
had  evidently  not  yet  penetrated  so 
far.  Indeed,  the  natives  remain  supremely 
indifferent  to  all  outside  concerns.  The  owner 
of  the  Troglodyte  house  told  me 
she  understood  I  was  a  French- 
man. Using  the  old  stereotyped 
phrase,  I  replied,  "  By  the  grace 
of  God,  I  am  an  Englishman," 
whereat  she  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  said,  "  Well,  that  is  the 
same  thing,  is  it  not?"  Is  not 
Elche  out  of  the  world  ? 

The  amiability  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was,  indeed,  almost  over- 
whelming. All  were  so  eager 
to  afford  information  and  em- 
hark  upon  conversations,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  go 
anywhere  without  collecting  a 
crowd.     The  younger  members 


right  dov;n  to  those  of  whom  we  might  have 
asked  the  way.  Outside  our  hotel  windows 
there  was  always  a  large  chattering  group,  con- 
sisting of  children,  who  scrambled  for  coppers 
or  lumps  of  sugar,  and  strolling  minstrels  who 
twanged  their  guitars  and  improvised  dreamy 
songs  about  una  sehora  inglesa.  Time  is  not 
money  at  Elche,  and  all  distractions  are  greedily 
welcomed. 

One  of  the  sights  which 
amused  me  most  was  that  of 
the  small  children,  who  were 
shut  up  in  cages  so  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an 
outdoor  existence  without  any 
risk  of  getting  into  mischief. 
Seeing  my  interest,  a  mother 
readily  agreed  to  take  her  young 
hopeful  into  the  sunshine  for  a 
snap-shot,  and,  though  it  was 
somewhat  perturbed  at  the  pro- 
cess, we  managed  to  catch  it 
with  the  expression  of  amused 
amiability  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  population. 


AN    EXPRESSION    OF    AMUSED    AMIABILITY 
CHARACTERISTIC    OF    THE    WHOLE   POPU- 
LATION." 
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An   Hour's  Fight   with  Six   Lions. 

By  L.  H.  Eisenmann,  of  Vienna. 

A  New  Year's  Day  sensation  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Vienna.  Carl  Rudowsky,  keeper  at  the  Zoo, 
resolved  to  become  a  great  lion-tamer,  and  in  spite  of  promises  exacted  by  his  wife  he  entered 
the  double  cage  containing  six  lions.  Sarah,  the  vicious  lioness,  at  once  pulled  him  down,  and 
there  was  none  to  rescue  him  save  his  heroic  friend,  Johann  Zwinger,  butcher  for  the  large 
carnivora.  Zwinger's  fight  in  the  cage  with  the  six  monsters  roaring  and  fighting  over  the  prostrate 
form  of  his  dying  friend  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  thrilling  instances  of  devotion  on  record, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  the  Austrian  capital  worshipped  him  as  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
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HE  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Vienna 
Prater  were  the  scene  of  a  most 
terrible  incident  on  New  Year's  Day 
last.  The  chief  keeper  of  the 
beasts  of  prey  was  so  foolhardy  as 
to  enter  the  cage  where  the  lions  were,  and  was 
shockingly  torn  by  them.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  his  frightfully  mutilated 
body  was  recovered  from  their  dreadful  clutches. 
The  manager  of  the  Gardens  says  that  Carl 
Rudowsky  was  a  very  diligent,  intelligent,  and 
courageous  keeper,  who  formerly  used  to  look 
after  the  boa-constrictors.  Only  for  a  few- 
months  had  he  had  to  do  with 
the  lions  and  tigers,  to  feed 
them  and  clean  out  their  cages. 
In  the  house  of  the  beasts  of 
prey  there  are  at  present  two 
cages  joining  each  other,  and 
containing  three  lions  and  three 
lionesses,  which  a  lady  lion- 
tamer  had  so  far  tamed  last 
summer  that  she  made  them  go 
through  performances  in  public. 
At  first  all  went  well,  but  after 
a  time  the  lioness  Sarah  became 
so  disobedient  and  stubborn, 
and  there  were  such  exciting 
scenes,  that  the  tamer  showed 
herself  only  with  five  of  the 
animals. 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  CARL  RUDOWSKY,  WHOSE 
AMBITION    HAD   SO   FEARFUL   AN    END. 
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Dealing  with  the  beasts  every  day  soon 
familiarized  Rudowsky  with  them,  and  their 
seeming  gentleness  induced  him  gradually  to 
abandon  the  necessary  precautions.  Besides 
which,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
lion-tamer  himself.  It  is  an  occupation  that 
has  great  fascinations  for  such  men.  He  knew 
that  tamers  are  much  sought  after,  well  paid, 
and  going  from  place  to  place  they  see  a  good 
deal  of  the  world  in  the  pleasantest  possible 
manner.  Had  he  not  himself  a  friend  who, 
from  being  a  simple  keeper  of  lions,  had  risen 
to  be  a  celebrated  tamer  with  a  great  name  ? 
And  so  would  he  (Rudowsky) 
do  likewise.  He  resolved  to  go 
into  the  cage  for  the  first  time 
on  New  Year's  Day,  his  inten- 
tion being  to  begin  operations 
by  cleaning  the  place  out  while 
the  lions  were  in  it,  instead  of 
first  driving  them  into  the  ad- 
joining cage,  according  to  his 
instructions.  When,  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  he  told  his  wife  of 
his  intention,  she  was  terribly 
frightened,  and  induced  him  to 
promise  to  abandon  the  idea 
and  obey  the  rules  prescribed 
for  him  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Before  leaving  his  home  next 
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morning  Rudowsky  renewed  his  promise,  and 
to  show  lhs  wife  that  lie  meant  to  keep  it,  he 
gave  her  the  whip  he  had  meant  to  use  when 
lie  found  himself  in  among  the  linns  for  the 
first  time.  Nevertheless,  he  failed  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  being  tempted  later  on. 

As  I  previously  remarked,  there  are  two  cages 
separated  only  by  an  iron  door,  each  cage  being 
occupied  by  three  huge  lions.  When  one  of 
the  cages  is  to  be  cleaned  out  this  door  is  opened 
from  the  passage,  and  then  as  a  rule  the  lions 
of  their  own  accord  walk  into  the  oilier  cam-. 
It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  necessary  to  poke 
them  through  the  bars  with  iron  rods  in  order  to 
make  them  vacate  the  cage  about  to  be  cleaned. 
The  regulations  of  the  Vienna  Zoological 
Gardens  strictly  forbid  the  keeper's  entering  the 
cage  till  the  lions  have  left  it  and  the  connect- 
ing door  has  been  securely 
fastened,  and  all  danger  is 
avoided  if  this  is  done. 

But  Rudowsky  in  his  fool- 
hardiness  decided  to  carry 
out  his  ambition,  and  taking 
only  a  broom  with  him  he 
walked  boldly  into  the  cage 
in  which  three  of  the  lions 
were.  Then  he  resolutely 
opened  the  door  leading  into 
the  other  cage,  in  which  the 
remaining  three  beasts  were 
crouched  expectantly. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
exactly  what  happened  in 
the  next  few  minutes,  but 
in  all  probability  it  was  as 
follows  : — ■ 

The  lions  in  the  cage 
which  he  entered  are 
described  as  good-tempered,  and,  indeed,  we 
may  assume  that  at  first  they  did  not  hurt  him. 
You  see,  had  they  done  so,  clearly  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  open,  as  he  actually 
must  have  done,  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
cage,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  driving 
the  first  three  animals  into  it.  But  the  moment 
the  inner  door  opened,  the  lioness  Sarah — who 
for  some  months  had  so  often  been  dis- 
obedient and  dangerously  vicious  that  the  lady 
tamer  had  ceased  performing  with  her,  content- 
ing herself  with  the  other  five — instantly  rushed 
towards  Rudowsky,  her  example  being  at  once 
followed  by  the  two  other  lions  from  the  second 
cage.  The  wretched  man  was  thus  alone  in  a 
closed  cage,  without  a  weapon,  without  even  a 
whip — with  nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  broom  in  his 
hands  with  which  to  defend  himself  against  six 
full-grown  lions.  When  he  saw  that  the  excited 
creatures  took  no  notice  of  his  voice,  and  that 
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he  could  do  nothing  against  them  with  a  mere 
broom,  he  would  probably  make  for  the  door, 
but  the  lions  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  one  of  them, 
most  probably  Sarah,  sprang  at  him  and  knocked 
him  down.  Then  her  companions  likewise  fell 
upon  the  unfortunate  man,  who  uttered  heart- 
rending cries  and  screams  for  help.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  angry  monsters  had  torn  the  clothes 
from  his  body,  wounding  him  horribly  with  their 
teeth  and  claws. 

The  house  for  the  large  carnivora  is  in  a  some- 
what lonely  part  of  the  Gardens,  and  as  they  are 
not  open  to  the  public  in  the  morning  at  the 
time  of  cleaning,  no  one  was  near  the  cage  to 
hear  the  unfortunate  keeper's  shrieks  but  his 
intimate  friend,  Johanri  Zwinger,  a  butcher.  At 
that  moment  Zwinger,  the  real  hero  of  this 
narrative,  was  at  the  back  of  the  house  cutting 
up  the  meat  for  the  different 
carnivorous  animals.  He  is 
a  very  powerful,  sinewy 
young  fellow  of  twenty-four. 

As  Zwinger  was  aware  of 
his  friend's  intention  to  be- 
come a  lion-tamer,  and  also 
that  Rudowsky  meant  to 
make  his  first  experiments 
with  the  lions  in  those  very 
Zoological  Gardens,  he  knew 
that  his  friend  must  be  in 
terrible  danger  the  moment 
he  heard  the  heartrending 
cries  for  help  from  the  lion 
house.  And  so,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and  with 
the  big  hatchet  with  which 
he  was  just  cutting  up  the 
meat  in  his  hand,  he  rushed 
to  the  rescue. 
But  what  a  fearful  spectacle  met  his  gaze 
there  !  His  most  intimate  friend,  Rudowsky, 
was  lying  on  the  ground  inside  the  cage,  dread- 
fully injured,  and  shrieking  for  assistance  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  destroy  the  strongest 
nerve.  Close  round  him  lay  the  furious  and 
powerful  lions,  from  time  to  time  striking  him 
with  their  paws,  pulling  him  hither  and  thither, 
and  tearing  him  in  a  shocking  manner.  The 
condition  of  the  cage  and  the  general  scene  can 
only  be  hinted  at.  But  it  was  the  lioness, 
Sarah,  who  was  killing  him.  At  the  moment 
when  Zwinger  appeared  she  was  just  mauling 
Rudowsky's  chest  and  head  dreadfully. 

/.winger  says  that  he  was  paralyzed  with 
horror  for  an  instant  on  beholding  the  awful 
spectacle  when  first  he  caught  sight  of  his 
dearest  friend  in  such  a  frightful  situation. 
How  could  he  save  him  from  those  fearful 
beasts,   usually  so  good-tempered,  but  now  so 
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savage  ?  They  were  roaring  and  growling  and 
striking  and  rending  as  if  ihe  taste  of  human 
blood  had  intoxicated  them.  Should  he,  he 
wondered  (for  the  brain  thinks  quickly  at  such 
times),  rush  into  the  cage  and  begin  the  unequal 
fight  with  them,  snatching  their  prey  from  them  ? 
"  But,"  said  he  to  himself  the  next  instant, 
"  would  not  that  be  simply  committing  suicide  ? 
Would  it  not  be  madness  to  think  of  success 
against  such  overwhelming  odds?"  In  sheer 
despair  at  being  unable  alone  to  do  anything 
towards  his  friend's  rescue  poor  Zwinger  in  his 
turn  shouted  for  assistance  with  all  his  might. 

At  that  instant  Rudowsky,  evidently  recog- 
nising the  voice,  turned  his  dying  face  towards 
him,  and  faintly  moaned,  "  For  God's  sake 
help  me,  Zwinger  !     Oh,  help  me  !  " 

From  that  critical  moment  there  was  no  more 
doubt,  no  more  hesitation.  The  stout-hearted 
butcher  knew  what  he  must  do,  cost  what  it 
might.  The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  passage 
behind  the  cages.  At  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
life  he  tore  open  the  door,  and  with  one  bound 
was  among  the  roaring  lions,  hatchet  in  hand. 
Think  of  the  situation — six  lions,  and  not  a  soul 
at  hand  to  help ;  then  ask  yourself  how  many 
men  would  or  could  have 
done  it ! 

For  a  moment  there  was 
absolute  silence,  and  the  two 
lions  that  were  nearest  the 
door  drew  back  growling  in 
fear  of  the  intruder.  Sarah, 
however,  remained  where  she 
was,  namely,  crouching  over 
the  prostrate  Rudowsky,  and 
burying  her  claws  in  his  back. 
Then  she  angrily  looked  up  at 
Zwinger,  showed  her  great 
fangs,  and  crouched  ready  to 
spring  at  him.  But  the  butcher, 
with  magnificent  pluck,  not 
giving  her  time  to  spring, 
jumped  forward,  and  with  all 
his  strength  brought  down  his 
hatchet  on  her  head.  But 
although  she  received  a  gash 
on  her  head  Sarah  did  not 
relinquish  her  victim.  On  the 
contrary,  she  dug  her  cruel 
hind  claws  into  his  hips. 

Once  more  Zwinger  raised 
his  weapon  to  strike  the  furious 
lioness,  but  at  the  instant 
another  lioness  came  between 
and  received  the  blow  that 
had  been  intended  for  Sarah. 
Howling  with  pain  the 
wounded  monster  sprang  aside. 


Then  the  brave  man  endeavoured  to  attack 
Sarah  again.  That,  however,  was  very  difficult, 
as  he  must  not  get  too  near  lest  she  should 
strike  him  and  knock  him  down.  Besides,  he 
was  always  obliged  to  observe  the  other  lions,  not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  naturally  he  was  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement,  and  so  more  than  once 
missed  his  aim,  while  his  difficulty  was  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  fear  of  injuring  his  friend. 
At  last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  giving  the 
lioness  such  a  blow  that,  roaring  with  pain  in  the 
most  terrifying  manner,  she  moved  away  from  the 
unfortunate  keeper.  "  Now  get  up  quickly, 
Rudowsky  !  "  cried  Zwinger  to  his  prostrate 
friend.  But  by  this  time  the  poor  man  was  too 
weak  and  injured  to  be  able  to  do  so.  He 
tried,  but  the  effort  was  in  vain.  On  seeing 
this  serious  turn  of  affairs,  Zwinger  thought  he 
would  take  up  the  injured  man  and  quickly 
carry  him  to  the  door.  But  the  moment  he 
stooped  two  or  three  of  the  lions  again  rushed 
forward,  one  lioness  attacking  Rudowsky,  while 
the  others  turned  against  Zwinger.  To  save  him- 
self the  heroic  man  then  sprang  back  in  order  to 
reach  the  door,  but  simultaneously  one  of  the 
lions,  that  before  had  been  comparatively  quiet, 
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rushed,  roaring,  at  him  with  bared  fangs.  He 
defended  himself  with  hisjiatchet  as  well  as  he 
could  from  the  beasts  pressing  in  upon  him 
from  all  sides,  and  driving  him  farther  and 
farther  from  the  door,  until  at  last  he  was  at  the 
very  opposite  end  of  the  cage  close  to  the  front 
bars,  all  retreat  being  now  effectually  cut  off. 
Fortunately,  however,  one  of  the  keepers,  who 
had  heard  his  cries,  could  now  assist  him  by 
standing  in  front  of  the  cage  and  striking  the 
lions  which  were  just  attacking  him.  The 
newly  arrived  keeper  had  brought  with  him  one 
of  the  hollow  iron  rods  commonly  to  be 
found  in  zoological  gardens  and  menageries. 
Despite  his  own  extreme  danger  and  the 
fact  that  he  would  still  further  jeopardize 
his  own  life  if  he  attempted  to  do  anything 
but  make  good  his  retreat,  the  courageous 
Zwinger  would  not  without  one  more  effort 
leave  his  beloved  friend  Rudowsky,  who  was 
constantly  groaning  and  crying  for  deliver- 
ance. With  the  aid  of  the  keeper  outside, 
Zwinger  at  length  succeeded  in  again  driving 
back  the  furious  beasts.  But  before  the  hero 
had  moved  the  unfortunate  man  more  than  a 
few  inches  the  lions  were  once  more  close 
round  him,  roaring,  striking  at  him  with  their 
paws,  and  evidently  becoming  more  and  more 
excited.  A  shudder  of  horror  seizes  us  when 
we  picture  to  ourselves  Zwinger's  position — one, 
we  may  safely  say,  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  zoological  collections.  Before  him  he  saw 
the  open  jaws  of  a  growling  lioness,  to  his  right 
and  left  five  other  lions  and  lionesses,  all 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  in  the  very  act  of 
springing  at  him  !  With  a  sudden  move  he 
managed  again  to  reach  the  front  bars. 

Meanwhile  another  keeper  had  come  up,  and 
he  also  beat  the  lions  with  an  iron  rod.  So 
energetic  were  the  efforts  of  the  three  men  that 
they  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enraged 
beasts  yet  again.  Zwinger  with  his  hatchet  and 
the  two  others  with  their  rods  next  sought  to 
urge  the  lions  into  the  other  cage,  but  even 
their  united  desperate  exertions  proved  fruitless. 
Although  one  of  the  lions,  as  well  as  the  three 
lionesses,  were  wounded  in  several  places,  they 
did  not  give  up  the  conflict.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
rather  that  their  wounds  only  increased  their 
savage  desire  to  fight  and  slay  and  devour. 
Whenever  Zwinger  tried  to  leave  the  front  of 
the  cage  there  always  was  one  or  other  of 
the  terrible  monsters  close  to  him.  One  lioness 
succeeded  in  wounding  him,  though  not  severely, 
by  a  blow  from  her  paw.  At  last  Zwinger 
recognised  the  absolute  impossibility  of  doing 
anything  for  Rudowsky,  who  had  evidently  by 
this  time  fainted  or  died.  At  any  rate,  his 
eyes  were  closed  and  his  groaning  had  ceased. 


Therefore  Zwinger  perceived  that  it  was  indeed 
high  time  to  think  of  his  own  safety.  But  how 
was  even  he  to  get  out  of  the  cage  ?  It  was 
clear  that  he  must  no  longer  delay  his  flight, 
unless  he  was  to  share  his  friend's  fearful  fate. 
There  was  only  one  possible  way,  namely,  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  lions  to  the  door  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cage.  That  he  would,  and  must, 
try.  Did  it  fail,  he,  too,  would  be  a  dead  man. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  wait,  his  fate 
would  be  sealed  in  a  few  minutes'  fight  against 
such  overwhelming  odds.  After  having,  in  a 
word  or  two,  communicated  his  plan  to  the  men 
outside,  and  agreeing  with  one  of  them  that  he 
should  be  ready  to  open  the  door  with  lightning- 
like rapidity  at  the  right  moment,  he  took  one 
of  the  rods  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  with  his  right 
he  firmly  grasped  his  hatchet.  Then  he  com- 
menced his  battle.  He  struck  one  lion  on  the 
right,  another  on  the  left,  while  to  a  third  that 
was  in  his  way  he  gave  a  vigorous  kick.  Next, 
with  two  leaps  he  gained  the  door,  and  was 
outside  before  the  beasts  knew  what  he  was 
about.  Wonderful  to  relate,  his  heroic  efforts 
had  cost  him  only  some  slight  wounds. 
But  scarcely  was  the  door  shut  when  all 
the  disappointed  monsters  with  one  accord 
rushed  at  it  in  a  frightful  rage,  beating 
the  bars  and  roaring  terrifically.  After  their 
rage  had  subsided  a  little  they  returned  to 
Rudowsky  still  further  to  rend  his  body. 
Although  some  more  keepers  had  come  up 
besides  other  persons  and  added  their  efforts 
to  those  of  the  first  two  men,  beating  the 
lions  with  iron  rods  and  stoning  them,  the 
grim  brutes  would  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  driven  away  from  their  prey.  At  last  one 
lion  managed  to  drag  the  body  away  from 
the  front  to  a  less  exposed  place,  and  there 
the  roaring  beasts  fought  desperately  with  one 
another. 

Notwithstanding  all  Zwinger  had  already  gone 
through,  despite  his  great  exhaustion,  and 
regardless  of  his  positive  conviction  that 
his  friend  Rudowsky  was  dead,  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  abandoning  even  his  corpse 
to  be  eaten  by  the  dreadful  brutes.  Accordingly, 
he  persuaded  one  of  the  keepers  to  take  an  iron 
rod  and  accompany  him  into  an  empty  cage 
adjoining  the  cages  of  the  lions.  When  they 
were  inside  the  keeper  opened  the  small  door 
connecting  the  cages,  while  Zwinger,  crouching 
close  to  it,  attacked  the  lions  with  his  hatchet. 
They  were  even  then  far  from  being  cowed. 
The  courageous  fellow  well-nigh  became  the 
victim  of  his  temerity.  While  he  was  engaged 
with  one  of  the  beasts,  another  crept  up  along 
the  wall,  and  would  certainly  have  killed  him 
had    not    the    watchful    keeper    at    the    right 
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moment  pulled  the  butcher  back  and  slammed 
the  door. 

Next  recourse  was  had  to  the  powerful 
syringes,  which  are  always  kept  in  every  mena- 
gerie, and  water  was  with  great  force  squirted 
at   the  lions,   all  of   whom   were  now  beyond 


means  of  iron  rods,  whilst  Zwinger  entered  the 
cage  for  the  third  time,  seized  the  corpse  (for 
the  unfortunate  Rudowsky  had,  of  course,  been 
dead  some  time)  by  the  feet  and  dragged  it  from 
the  door,  which  was  instantly  closed  to  prevent 
the  baffled  brutes  from  springing  at  the  brave 
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control.  But  as  that  also  was  fruitless,  fire  was 
finally  tried.  Straw  was  put  into  the  cage  and 
lighted,  and  bundles  of  burning  straw  were 
thrown  at  the  obstinate  beasts.  When  great 
flames  half  filled  the  cage,  the  lions  at  last, 
roaring  most  horribly,  fled  into  the  inner 
division.  But  to  the  despair  of  the  heroic 
rescuers  it  was  found  impossible  to  let  down 
the  door  of  communication,  as  the  lions 
had  dragged  Rudowsky's  body  exactly  half- 
way through  it.  So  you  see  even  in  their 
terror  at  the  fire  and  smoke  they  resolved  not 
to  be  baulked  of  their  prey.  So  for  a  moment 
they  were   kept   in    the   one    compartment    by 


man,  who  was  indeed  in  the  very  utmost  peril. 
Only  when  the  heroic  Zwinger  had  accom- 
plished his  purpose  was  it  possible  to  see  after 
the  wretched  victim.  As  I  have  said,  he  had 
already  succumbed  to  his  fearful  wounds. 

Tn.  terrible  fight  had  lasted  a  whole  hour. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Zwinger's 
rare  self-sacrificing  heroism  and  his  contempt  of 
death  excited  universal  admiration  in  Vienna, 
where,  indeed,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Johann  Zwinger  certainly  can  boast  of  being 
the  only  man  who  fought  in  a  cage  against  six 
ravening  lions,  and  finally  robbed  them  of  their 
prey. 


How  I  Keep  House  in  Kikuyu. 

By   Mrs.   Fred  Snowden,  of  Railhead,  Kikuyu,  East  Equatorial  Africa. 

This  English  lady,  although  buried  away  in  the  wilds  of  East  Equatorial  Africa,  yet  contrives  to 
keep  herself  in  such  excellent  spirits  that  she  can  sit  down  to  furnish  forth  for  the  delectation  of 
'•  Wide  World"  readers  the  following  sprightly  and  amusing  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  her 
housekeeping,  illustrating  her  remarks  with  curious  snap-shot  photos,  taken  with  her  own  camera. 


KEEP  house  among  the  "Waks." 
Now,  "  Waks  "  is  not  the  name  of  a 
family  such  as  the  Browns,  Joneses, 
or  Robinsons  who  live  next  door  to 
one  in  England  or  America,  but  an 
abbreviation  for  the  Wa-Kikuyu,  or  interesting 
inhabitants  of  Kikuyu,  in  East  Equatorial 
Africa,  among  whom  I  have  now  been  living  for 
three  long  years.  I  am  sitting  writing  these 
lines  in  the  quaint  bungalow  of  which  I  give  a 
photograph  on  this  page. 


Ah  !  and  what  a  change  that  will  mean.  For 
one  thing,  the  natives  will  then  begin  to  know 
the  coined  rupee,  whereas,  until  a  week  or  two 
ago,  our  currency  consisted  entirely  of  beads, 
brass  wire,  and  calico — very  bulky,  it  is  true, 
but  still  a  very  interesting  method  of  barter, 
from  a  woman's  point  of  view. 

As  you  may  suppose,  I  found  it  ever  so 
strange  at  first  to  buy  a  lot  of  sweet  potatoes, 
a  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  a  huge  bunch  of 
bananas,  and  the  like — all  for  a  couple  of  strings 
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Not  so  very  long  ago  lions  used  to  walk 
round  it  at  night,  but  of  course  the  progress  of 
the  Uganda  Railway  is  changing  these  interest- 
ing phases  of  life.  But  what  a  place  for  any 
ordinary  woman  to  keep  house  !  I  seldom  see 
a  white  stranger,  am  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  shops  of  any  kind,  and,  indeed,  thousands 
from  one  worthy  of  the  name.  My  very 
servants,  as  you  will  see,  are  reclaimed  savages, 
and  my  life  is  as  different  from  that  of  my 
European  sisters  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

How  many  of  you,  I  wonder,  know  of  Kikuyu 
and  its  locality  ?  Not  very  many,  perhaps, 
except  those  among  you  who  have  relatives  or 
friends  out  here.  Unlike  the  southern  portion 
of  this  vast  continent,  it  has  not  been  boomed 
on  account  of  its  gold-fields  or  made  famous  by 
a  Raid.  Still,  Kikuyu  has  a  future  in  front  of 
it;  it  is  a  fertile  and  picturesque  region  some 
330  miles  from  the  coast  and  about  midway 
to  Uganda.  The  Uganda  Railway,  by  the  way, 
starting  from  Mombasa,  has  now  reached  here, 
and  will  make  Kikuyu  its  future  head-quarters. 


of  funny  little  beads,  or  a  "  hand  "  (not  quite 
half  a  yard)  of  common  calico.  Then,  again, 
instead  of  going  to  the  butcher's  shop,  you  run 
out  with  a  blanket  and  bring  back  a  sheep  or  a 
goat.  And,  oh  !  what  a  space  the  trade  goods 
take  up.  And  the  number  of  porters  required 
to  carry  them,  each  load  weighing  not  more  than 
from  6olb.  to  651b.,  for  porters  are  careful,  con- 
servative creatures,  given  to  grumbles  and  strikes. 

I  find  my  servants  quite  delightful  now,  but, 
of  course,  they  were  very  strange  to  me  when 
I  began  housekeeping.  First  in  importance 
comes  the  cook,  and  after  him  the  kitchen- 
"  maid " ;  then  the  upper  and  under  house- 
"  maids."  All  my  civilized  sisters,  who  are 
perpetually  running  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  registry  offices  with  fees,  would  be  amazed  if 
they  could  realize  what  excellent  servants  these 
tutored  savages  make  —  always  provided  that 
they  have  clean  and  honest  instincts,  in  the 
first  place. 

Of  course,  they  require  training,  these  ex- 
cellent fellows.     Not  one  of  the  group  a  short 
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time  ago  knew  the  right  end  of  a  fork  or  the 
use  of  a  dish.  Now,  however,  they  pride  thein- 
self  enormously  on  their  work,  and  if  one  of 
their  number  makes  a  blunder  of  any  kind  he 
is  promptly  called  a  "goi-goi,"  or  know-nothing, 
by  his  fellows,  and  generally  treated  with  a 
magnificent  contempt.  It  is  comical,  too,  the 
way  they  look  down  upon  their  naked  com- 
patriots, who  are,  of  course,  immeasurably 
inferior  to  them  now — mere  low  niggers.  They 
are  not  "  Waks,"  by  the  way,  for  these  four 
servants  of  mine  came  from  the  remote  and 
mysterious  district  of  Kilima-Njaro. 

The  Wa-Kikuyu,  I  regret  to  say,  are  almost 
impossible  as  servants,  so  attached  are  they 
to  their  alarmingly  scanty  "  costume  "  of 
red  earth  and  grease.  I  don't 
want  to  dwell  upon  this,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  a  great  change  must 
take  place  in  the  attire  of  the 
average  Wak  before  he  can  gra- 
duate as  a  decent  and  respectable 
house-boy. 

My  servants  are  kept  pretty 
busy,  for — strange  as  it  may  seem 
—  we  have  quite  a  number  of 
visitors  and  callers,  who  require 
refreshments,  of  sorts.  Do  not  be 
alarmed  if  I  present  to  you  three 
of  our  most  interesting  and  typical 
visitors  in  my  next  snap  -  shot, 
which  was  taken  on  my  own 
veranda.  The  tallest  man  of  the 
three,  looking  at  himself  in  the 
hand-glass  to  see  if  his  dress  is  both 
elegant  and  becoming  and  agree- 
able to  the  white  lady,  is  a  local 
chief  of  considerable  importance. 

Vol.  v.— 18. 


His  great  weakness,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  a  mirror,  and  the  very 
first  thing  he  asks  for  when  lie 
comes  to  see  me  is  my  favourite 
hand-glass,  with  which  he  inspects 
himself  complacently,  as  we  see 
him  doing  in  my  snap-shot. 

The  sons  of  big  chiefs,  too, 
occasionally  drop  in,  for  they 
appear  to  spend  their  time  trotting 
about  with  a  spear  and  visiting 
their  friends,  mainly  black  friends. 
Round  their  necks  they  wear 
numero'  .3  strings  of  coloured  beads, 
whilst  their  bodies  are  smeared 
with  red  earth  and  grease  in  a 
rather  alarming  and  warlike  manner. 
The  ear-rings  of  these  gentlemen 
are  also  peculiar.  The  lobe  of  the 
ear  is  cut  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
dandy's  life,  and  a  huge  block 
of  wood  wedged  in. 

Please  don't  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  an  empty  jam-pot  car- 
ried in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  the  ear  itself  having 
grown  right  round  the  impossible  "  decoration  "  ! 
The  wearer  of  this  last  was  considered  an 
enormous  swell.  Then  again,  through  the  top 
of  the  ear  are  stuck  several  spikes  of  wood. 
Armlets  and  bracelets  of  wire  twisted  round  to 
a  depth  of  4m.  or  5m.  complete  an  all-too- 
scanty  visiting  dress. 

Of  course  one  is  called  upon  to  entertain 
these  visitors,  and  equally  of  course  this  enter- 
taining takes  the  form  of  astonishing  the  native 
with  the  wonders  of  the  white  man.  My  next 
two  snap-shots  show  how  this  is  done  in  our  far- 
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the  Authoress. 


NOTICE   THE   TALL 

From  a  Photo.] 


CHIEF,   WHO   IS   PAYING    A  CALL,    LOOKING    IN    THE    HAND-GLASS 
TO   SEE   IF    HE   LOOKS    NICE.  [ty  the  AtlthorCSS. 
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box  is  the  telephone,  which  I 
sometimes  rig  up  in  our  garden,  in 
order  to  introduce  its  marvels  to 
the  chiefs  who  drop  in  from  time 
to  time.  Talking  about 
garden,  I  may 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
inclose  it  with  railings  in  order 
to  protect  it  against  our  black 
neighbours'  sheep  and  goats,  which 
contracted    a    disgusting    habit   of 


b     BUvu.     our 
mention    that    I 


grazing 


ASTONISHING   NATIVE   VISITORS   WITH    AN   AUTOMATIC   MUSICAL-BOX. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Authoress. 


away  homestead.  In  the  above  photo,  you  will 
see  a  Swahili  headman,  all  in  white,  bending 
over  a  good-sized  musical-box,  whilst  on  his  left 
is  an  old  chief  with  an  expression  of  benignant 
resignation.  He  was  formerly  the  greatest 
scoundrel  for  hundreds  of  miles  round — a 
perfect  terror,  in 
fact,  defying 
even  the  white 
man's  power. 
He  is  positively 
covered  with 
scars,  obtained 
in  fights  with  his 
neighbours  far 
and  near.  How- 
ever, he  is  on 
visiting  terms 
with  me  now, 
and  he  likes  to 
squat  down  near 
my  musical-box 
and  listen  to  the 
quaint  thing 
playing  white 
man's  music  all 
on  its  o w  n 
account. 

An  even 
greater  wonder 
than  themusical- 


upon  our  H,nghsh  vege- 
tables. So  you  see  we  are  troubled 
with  neighbours  even  in  this  remote 
locality.  In  this  garden  we  have 
English  vegetables  of  all  sorts — 
peas,  beans,  lettuces,  beetroot, 
cabbages,  tomatoes,  etc.  Natu- 
rally, then,  on  sitting  down  to  a 
dinner  of  roast  duck,  shot  in  the 
swamp  close  by,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  we  are  in  the  heart  of  Darkest 
Africa,  particularly  when  that  same 
duck  is  garnished  with  green  peas 
and  apple  sauce — the  latter  tinned, 
unfortunately.  All  other  provi- 
sions —  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  flour, 
salt,  and  other  household  corn- 
have  to  be  brought  up-country  from 
Formerly  this  was  a  long  and  tedious 


'AN    EVEN    GREATER    WONDER    IS    THE    TELEPHONE    WHICH    I    SOMETIMES    RIG    UP    IN 

From  a  Photo.}  our  garden."  \by  the  Authoress. 


modities— 
Mombasa. 

business,  but  now  every  day  it  becomes  easier 
through  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  railway. 
Our  letters,  too,  which  a  couple  of  years  ago 
took  a  month  to  reach  us  from  the  coast,  now 

arrive    in    three 
days. 

Our  house  is 
com  for  table 
enough,  but  of 
course  it  has  its 
drawbacks,  and 
it  suffers,  as 
everything  does 
in  this  country, 
from  the  ravages 
of  the  all-devour- 
ing white  ants. 
Houses  of  any 
kind  only  last  a 
few  years  in  this 
part  of  the  world 
owing  to  these 
destructive  in- 
sects. A  typical 
native  house  is 
shown  in  the 
next  photograph, 
and  in  front  of  it 
you  will  see  some 
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There  passed 
my  door  the 
other  day  a 
young  Wa  -  Ki  - 
kuyu,  dressed  up 
in  the  war  attire 
of  a  Masai 
brave.  As  he 
passed  I  called 
out  to  him  and 
asked  him  t  o 
wait  a  moment 
while  I  "  snap- 
ped "  him  with 
my  camera. 


THE    SAIIVF    LADIES    QUITE   TAKE    TO   THE    NOTION    OF    Al.    FR] 

From  a  Ph  afternoon    n  [by  the  Authoress. 

native  ladies  taking  afternoon  tea  quite  in  the 
best  European  style.  It  may  not  really  be  tea 
they  are  drinking,  mind  you,  but  still  the  idea 
is  the  same,  and  it  shows  you  that  other  civiliz- 
ing institutions  are  progressing  in  Kikuyu  beside 
the  Uganda  Railway. 

These  villages  are  usually  built  in  thickly- 
wooded  spots,  and  the  houses  are  made  of 
planks  of  cedar  4ft.  high  and  2ft.  broad,  placed 
lengthwise  so  as  to  form  a  circular,  beehive 
shaped  dwelling  whose  entrance  is  simply  a  hole 
formed  by  the  omission  of  a  couple  of  planks. 

Of  course,  the  women  do  most  of  the  work 
in  these  villages,  and  the  accompanying  snap- 
shot shows  a  woman  of  Kikuyu  grinding  native 
seed.  She  is  not  a  prepossessing  person,  but 
still  she  looks  robust  enough  for  the  work.  The 
system  is  something  like  this  :  a  hole  is  dug  to 
form  a  basin  or  mortar  in  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  then  the  seed  is  beaten  witn  a  long, 
heavy  pole. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natives  of 
these  parts    are    beginning  to    "  know    things." 


SHE    IS   NOT   A    PREPOSSESSING 

From  a  Photo.) 


I'ERSOX,    BUT   STILL   SHE 
WORK." 


BETTER    LA  I  K    THAN    NEVER— THE   AUTHORESS  FROM    HER    REMOTE 
HOME  SENDS  A  HIGHLY  ORIGINAL  NEW  YEAR'S  GREETING  OUT 

From  a  Photo.]       into  the  "  wide  WORLD."       [by  tin-  Authoress. 


"  Yes,  if  you'll  pay  me,"  was 
his  indignant  reply  ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  retire  within 
discomfited,  marvelling  ex- 
ceedingly at  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  these  parts. 

By  way  of  recompense  I 
dressed  up  one  of  our  own 
servants — who  looks  obviously 
ill  at  ease  with  that  spear — 
and  painted  nice  greetings 
and  things  on  his  shield.  I 
thought  in  this  guise  he 
might  carry  some  pretty 
little  message  from  these 
wilds  out  into  the  "  Wide 
World." 


LOOKS  ROBUST  ENOUGH  FOR  THE 

[by  the  Authoress. 


Captives    of  a    Crazy   King. 

By    Ernest  E.   Milner. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  specially  drawn  to  this  truly  amazing  narrative  of  personal  adventure, 
which  although  now  a  matter  of  history  -will  be  an  astonishing  revelation  to  most  people.  That  a 
person  now  living  should  be  able  to  relate  such  a  story  — overflowing  with  barbaric  opulence  and  all 
but  incredible  details— is,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  our  motto  :  "  Truth  is  Stranger  than  Fiction." 
With  unique    photographs    taken    by  the  photographers  of  the    ioth  Company  Royal  Engineers,  who 

formed  part  of  Sir  Robert  Napier's  expedition. 


OWN  at  Brighton  lives  Mr.  Hormuzd 
Rassam,  whose  narrative,  as  set  forth 
herein,  is  positively  a  challenge  to 
the  world  in  respect  of  fantastic 
detail.  But  who  is  Mr.  Rassam? 
Well,  he  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  the 
British  Government  ever  had.  and  he. practically 
began   his    career   as   an    explorer   when  he  was 

nteen.  He  has  gi  m< 
through  man)-  hair- 
idth  escapes  and 
faced  death  more  than 
once ;  but,  as  he  on  one 
occasion  said  to  Lord 
Dufferin  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  always  prides 
himself  on  never  carry- 
am'  more  formidable 
weapon  than  a  stick.  He 
unearthed  any  number 
of  antiquities  relating  to 
the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
in  spite  of  the  gorgeously 
picturesque  obstacles 
placed  in  his  way  by  the 
Imperial  Turkish 
Government  ;  and  many 
of  the  sculptures  that 
he  brought  to  light  are 
now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Rassam 
held  many  other  posts, 
but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  them,  for  we 
are  in  a  hurry  to  tell  our 
story — or  rather  his. 

Mr.  Rassam  was 
Assistant  Political  Re- 
sident,    Magistrate,    and 

Judge  at  Aden  for  about  ten  years,  and  was 
at  that  place  when  Consul  Cameron  and  the 
other  Europeans  were  taken  into  captivity  by 
King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia.  But  who  were 
Consul  Cameron  and  the  rest?  Well,  well, 
we  must  try  and  explain. 

1  onsui  Cameron  represented  Great  Britain 
at  Massowah,  then  belonging  to  Turkey. 
Abyssinia,  Mr.  Rassam  told  us,  in  his  lucid 
and  entertaining  way,  may,  roughly  speaking, 
be  compared  to   England,  .Scotland,  and  Wales. 


PRESENT- DAY     PHOTOGRAPH     OF     THE      HF.KO    OF     THIS 
NARRATIVE,    MR.    HORMUZD    RASSAM. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Esme  Collings,  II  'est  Brighton. 


Tigre  represents  Wales,  Shoa  Scotland,  and 
Amhara  England.  At  one  time  each  of  these 
kingdoms  had  a  separate  ruler,  with  an  Emperor 
at  the  head,  whose  seat  was  at  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  Amhara,  but  Theodore  was  absolute 
Emperor  of  all  Abyssinia,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
host  of  other  Galla  provinces.  Theodore  had 
been    Prime    Minister    and    Field  -  Marshal    to 

Ras  A 1  i,  who  had 
usurped  the  throne  of 
the  Amharas,  and  when 
he  died  Theodore 
promptly  seized  the  reins 
of  government  and  be- 
came Emperor. 

Now,  when  Consul 
Cameron  was  in  Abys- 
sinia Theodore  took  a 
sudden  dislike  to  him. 
He  wasn't  really  ac- 
credited to  Theodore, 
but  naturally  had  many 
dealings  with  him. 
"The  French,"  Mr. 
Rassam  tells  us,  "  had 
already  been  in  the 
country,  and,  as  was 
usually  the  case  when 
they  came  into  contact 
with  English  enter- 
prisers, had  displayed 
jealousy  towards  them. 
Nasty  stories  were  set 
afloat  about  Englishmen 
generally,  and  Cameron 
in  particular.  Of 
course,  these  got  to  the 
ears  of  the  King.  And 
some  time  before  this 
a  book  had  been  written  in  England  about 
Theodore.  It  was  an  unpleasant  book — from 
Theodore's  point  of  view  -for  in  it  he  was 
called  a  usurper,  and  his  mother  described 
as  a  common  vendor." 

This  term  requires  explanation.  Many  Abys- 
sinians  are  generally  afflicted  with  a  horrid 
complaint  brought  on  by  eating  immense  quan- 
tities of  raw  beef.  The  periodical  remedy  for 
this  is  an  article  called  koo-soo,  made  from  wild 
hops,  and  a  vendor  is  one  who  sells  this  stuff. 
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this  is  how  the  unfortunate  consul  cameron  appeared,  as  one 
ok  kim.  Theodore's  captives. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Stern,  one  of  the  missionaries, 
the  author  of  the  book,  had  a  copy  of  it  with 
him,  and  a  Frenchman  obligingly  read  a  trans- 
lation of  it  to  Theodore.  Somewhat  naturally, 
the  King  was  very  fond  of  his  mother,  and  was 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  terrible  wrath.  Seeking  to 
get  rid  of  Cameron,  he  told  him  to  go  to  the 
coast  with  a  letter  to  the  British  Government, 
and  bring  back  an  answer.  Cameron  took  it  to 
Massowah,  whence  it  was  forwarded  to  England. 
But,  unfortunately,  its  proposals  were  treated  as 
a  gigantic  joke,  as  it  had  a  proposal  to  the 
Queen  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  all  Moslem  powers.  And  Cameron 
went  back  without  an  answer.  So  much  for 
Cameron  and  Theodore's  hatred  of  him. 

Now,  there  was  also  a  British  mission  at  that 
time  in  Abyssinia  for  converting  the  Jews. 
Missions  are  apt  to  make  trouble.  Anyhow, 
this  mission  did.  It  was  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stern,  who  seemed  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  King.  Stern  asked  Theo- 
dore's permission  to  return  to  England.  A 
mere  form  of  etiquette  this,  but  the  Abyssinians 


are  great  on  etiquette.  Theodore  gave  his 
consent,  and  Stern  prepared  to  leave.  On 
his  way,  however,  he  noticed  the  Royal  tent 
on  a  hill,  and  thought  it  advisable  and  nice 
to  go  and  pay  his  respects  finally  to  the  King. 
Unfortunately  he  didn't  have  with  him  the 
necessary  "  go-between  "  called  Baldrooba, 
which  was  an  insult  to  Royal  dignity.  Theo- 
dore looked  upon  it  as  a  great  affront.  He 
asked  Stern  why  he  had  intruded  in  his 
presence  without  an  introducer.  Stern 
replied,  somewhat  idiotically,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  on  that  occasion,  as 
he  was  on  a  journey.  Whereupon  the  King 
demanded  of  Stenrs  native  servants  why 
the\',  as  Abyssinians,  did  not  inform  their 
master  of  the  etiquette  ;  and  on  their  answer- 
ing that  they  did  not  think  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  so,  he  had  them  scourged  to  death 
with  hippopotamus  whips. 

Naturally,  Stern  was  agitated,  and  he 
began  to  bite  his  thumb  nervously.  Most 
unhappily  this  very  action  means  revenge 
among  the  Abyssinians,  and  Theodore  sprang 
up  in  a  frenzy  and  ordered  Stern  to  be  whip- 
ped also.  The  poor  man  was  carried  away 
half  dead. 

A  terrible  man  was  Theodore.  He  even 
had  a  great  hatred  for  his  own  Coptic 
bishop,  who  had  been  sent  from  Egypt, 
and  whom  he  suspected  of  having  in- 
formed Stern  of  the  libel  against  his  Royal 
mother.  After  the  whipping  the  King  had 
Stern  tortured,  in  order  that  he  might 
confess  that  the  bishop  had  supplied  him 
with  the  story.  To  make  the  torture  more 
acute,  his  arms  were  pinioned  behind  his  back 
with  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree.  They  then 
threw  water  on  the  bark,  which  contracted, 
causing  the  poor  man  intolerable  agony.  All 
the  Europeans,  including  the  Consul,  were 
tortured  at  the  same  time  to  compel  confession. 
The  Consul  returned  from  his  unfortunate  and 
unhappy  mission,  and  finally  they  were  all 
bundled  off  to  Magdala  as  prisoners.  The  news 
reached  England  in  April,  1864.  Mr.  Rassam 
was  chosen  by  the  Government  to  go  to  King 
Theodore's  Court  with  a  letter  from  the  Queen 
requesting  the  release  of  the  captives.  A  born 
diplomatist  is  Mr.  Rassam  ;  and  he  was  at 
Aden  at  the  time.  His  mission  consisted 
(besides  himself)  of  Dr.  Blanc  and  Lieutenant 
Prideaux ;  there  were  about  fifty  followers. 
Forthwith  they  made  for  Massowah,  a  beastly 
place,  where  the  thermometer  frequently  stood 
at  loodeg.  at  midnight.  Here  they  waited 
nearly  a  year  for  an  answer  from  Theodore.  It 
was  not -a  cheerful  place  to  wait,  being  at 
that  time  a  hotbed  of  fever  and  cholera,  and  a 
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town  of  ruins.  Whilst  waiting,  Mr.  Rassam  was 
constantly  forwarding  supplies  of  food  and 
money  to  the  captives  at  Magdala.  On  August 
I2th,  1865,  a  somewhat  curt  letter  came  from 
the  King,  directing  Mr.  Rassam  to  his  Court, 
ami  pointing  out  the  route.  Stripped  of  its 
flowery  rhetoric,  the  letter  instructed  Mr. 
Rassam  to  come  vt'd  Metemmeh,  and  not 
through  Abyssinia,  as  the  country  was  up  with 
rebels. 

••  1  found  the  frontier  town  of  Kassala  in  an 
awful  >tate."  says  Mr. 
R a  s sa  m.  "  The 
recent  mutiny  of  the 
native  Soudanese 
had  been  revenged 
by  the  Egyptian 
Viceroy  by  a  whole- 
sale massacre  of  the 
mutineers,  whose 
man-led  bodies,  half 
devoured  by  hyenas, 
were  scattered  about 
the  place." 

King  Theodore  at 
this  time  was  at 
Quara,  and  the 
moment  Mr.  Rassam 
reached  Metemmeh, 
on  the  border  of 
Abyssinia,  the  King 
sent  him  this  time  a 
ni(  e  letter  ;  also  an 
escort.  As  Theodore 
could  not  supply 
Rassam's  mission 
with  animals  for  the 
transport,  a  whole 
regiment  of  infantry 
was  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  helped  in 
carrying  the  baggage. 
Every  man  insisted 
on  carrying  some- 
thii  11  though  it 

were  only  a  bootlace. 
Mr.  Rassam  says  it 
was  very  funny  to 
see  a  great  big  giant 
of  a  man  carrying  his  comb,  another  a  spare  hat, 
another  a  few  tent-pegs.  Or  five  men  would  be 
supporting  a  small  chair  between  them.  "  Out- 
bearers  increased  to  1,200  men,  not  including 
our  own  escort  of  200  men.  Their  motto  was 
'  Haste  is  devilish  ;  patience  is  godly,'  but 
strange  to  say  not  a  single  article  was  lost  at  the 
end  of  the  march." 

Theodore's  white  tent  was  pitched  on  the  hill- 
side   at    a    place    called    Ashfa,    in    Damout. 


HEKE     WE      HAVE     AN      ACCURATE       REPRESENTATION      OH"      THE     ECCENTRIC 
AM)    EXTRAORDINARY    MONARCH,    KING    THRODORE    OF    AUYSSINIA. 

Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  John  Murray. 


Thousands    of  huts    and     tents— in    short,    a 
movable  city — surrounded  it  on  all  sides. 

Rut  if  the  mission  thought  that  it  was  going 
to  rush  into  Theodore's  presence  and  argue 
matters  with  him  there  and  then,  the  mission 
was  mistaken.  There  was  Ras  Ingada,  the 
Prime'  Minister,  to  be  seen  first,  for  one  thing. 
The  Ras  himself  was  attended  by  300  officers 
and  10,000  men.  And  there  was  an  interpreter 
or  go-between  to  be  interviewed,  one  Aito 
Samuel,   an    interesting   personage,   who  figures 

largely  in  Mr.  Ras- 
sam's after  experi- 
ences. And  there 
were  complimentary 
light  refreshments 
sent,  which  included 
ten  cows,  ten  sheep, 
and  fifteen  enormous 
jars  of  mead.  And 
there  were  momen- 
tous questions  of 
etiquette  to  be  set- 
tled. Should  Mr. 
Rassam's  com- 
panions wear  their 
swords  or  should 
they  not  ?  And  there 
were  rows  of  mus- 
keteers, and  infantry 
file -firing,  and  no 
end  of  things.  But 
at  last  Mr.  Rassam 
and  his  companions 
entered  the  King's 
tent,  and  found  the 
great  man  sitting  on 
a  sofa  with  his  Min- 
isters of  State  on  his 
left.  It  seems  that 
the  Lion  of  Judah 
only  exposes  one  eye 
at  a  casual  inter- 
view, but  when  Mr. 
Rassam  appeared 
before  him  he  had 
the  cloth  thrown 
back  in  token  of 
friendship  and 
the  distinction  of  his  visitor.  Mr.  Rasam, 
as  Imperial  postman,  now  handed  up  his 
letter,  which  the  King  took  and  placed  on 
the  couch  by  his  side.  His  Majesty  at  once 
commenced  to  complain  about  Cameron  and 
the  missionaries.  But  the  King  prefaced  these 
complaints  by  assuring  Mr.  Rassam  that  he  had 
lived  only  for  this  meeting,  and  that  everything 
would  be  done.  Next  the  chief  Amharic 
scribe  translated  the  Queen's  letter,   and  soon 
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after  the  interview  the  King  moved  his 
camp.  This  was  a  big  undertaking,  and  indeed 
so  vast  was  the  crowd  that  several  rivulets 
on  the  route  were  actually  arrested  by  the  tread 
of  the  multitude,  reminding  Mr.  Rassam  of 
Sennacherib's  boast :  "  With  the  soles  of  my 
feet  I  have  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  the  besieged 
places"  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  25).  Indeed,  so  abrupt 
and  violent  was  the  King's  march,  that  on  one 
occasion  a  herd  of  antelopes  got  entangled  in 
the  hosts  of  human  beings,  and  after  vainly  try- 
ing to  bound  through  the  serried  ranks  they  fell 
exhausted. 

Little  did  Mr.  Rassam  dream  what  the  future 
had  in  store  for  him.  Theodore  had  a  frightful 
temper,  and  when  he  was  under  its  influence  he 
committed  deplorable  atrocities.  In  a  burst  of 
confidence  he  admitted  to 
Mr.  Rassam  that  his  father 
had  died  mad.  Naturally, 
then,  the  Queen's  emissary 
was  not  surprised  when  he 
was  knocked  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a 
weird  messenger  asking  if  he 
could  call  round  for  a  minute 
on  urgent  business.  At  the 
second  and  third  interviews 
the  King  exposed  not  only 
his  face  but  his  right  shoulder 
also,  which  appeared  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  more 
friendly  than  ever ;  which 
opened  up  awkward  possibili- 
ties in  the  event  of  the 
monarch  becoming  positively 
affectionate. 

Whenever  tin:  King  spoke 
about    Cameron      and     the 
missionaries   he   got   into   a 
dreadful  state.      His  face  grew  ashy  pale  and  his 
hands  shook.     After  such  bad  attacks  he  would 
see  no  one,  the  go-between   suavely  explaining 
that  his  Imperial  master  was  "asleep." 

But  what  about  the  captives?  Were  they  to 
be  liberated  at  once?  Why,  certainly;  but 
what  was  the  hurry?  Theodore,  111  his  gorgeous 
Amharic,  would  say  :  "  I  have  got  a  little  war 
expedition  on,  but  I  will  show  you  the  sights, 
all  the  same."  And  he  did.  He  took  Mr. 
Rassam  to  see  Lake  Dambia,  at  Gondar,  and 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  Blue  Nile  runs 
through  it.  The  spring  of  the  Blue  Nile,  Mr. 
Rassam  told  us,  was  to  the  south  of  the  lake, 
whose  waters  are  yellow.  The  Blue  Nile  forces 
its  way  through  like  a  blue  vein  right  across 
the  middle  of  the  yellowish  lake,  and  joins  the 
White  Nile  on  the  other  side — a  most  impressive 
and  astonishing  spectacle. 


THIS     PHOTl  >.  MR.    KAS  TAK'iN      A 

THE   TIME  OF   THESE  STIRRING    INCIDENTS. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Bassano,  Regent  Street. 


Yes,  there  was  no  hurry. '  The  King  was 
always  sending  his  beloved  Rassam  presents- 
arms,  money,  horses,  lion  cubs,  and  other 
equally  useful  things.  No  end  of  letters  passed 
backwards  and  forwards.  They  were  really 
beautiful  letters,  only  they  appeared  to  come  to 
nothing.  Theodore  stayed  three  months  in 
Quara.  At  last  a  message  came  to  say  that  all 
the  captives  were  ordered  to  be  released,  and, 
sure  enough,  they  were  brought  eighty  miles 
from  Magdala.  Meanwhile  their  chains  had 
been  taken  off,  and  altogether  they  were  pretty 
lit  when  they  arrived  at  Quara.  There  were 
only  nine  .of  the  forty  odd  captives  who  came 
under  Mr.  Rassam's  influence,  and  after  they 
had  appeared  he  was  advised  to  fight  shy  of 
them  —  especially  Cameron  and  Stern. 

The  King  developed  a  real 
affection  for  the  British 
Envoy.  He  used  even  to 
send  along  specimens  of  silk 
to  know  which  he  would  like 
to  pick  out  as  a  prospective 
shirt.  For  the  shirt  is  a 
great  Abyssinian  institution. 
At  that  time  it  was  by  law 
established  that  no  male 
above  eight  years,  from  the 
lowest  in  the  land  to  the  son 
of  a  Ras,  might  wear  any 
covering  like  a  shirt  over  his 
naked  body  from  the  waist 
upwards  unless  that  garment 
(which  should  always  be  of 
silk)  were  first  given  to  him 
by  the  Sovereign.  Thus  the 
"Order  of  the  Silk  Shirt" 
was  a  kind  of  Abyssinian 
Garter. 

When  the  captives  came 
along  they  were  received  somewhat  coldly  by  Mr. 
Rassam,  for  obvious  reasons.  Soon  a  disastrous 
thing  happened.  The  friends  of  the  captives  in 
England  were  getting  anxious,  and  they  got  hold 
of  a  gentleman  named  Beke,  who  suggested  to 
the  Government  that  he  ought  to  go  out  to 
Abyssinia  and  see  what  he  could  do.  But  the 
Government  didn't  see  quite  eye  to  eye  with 
him,  and  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
friends  of  the  prisoners.  These  "  planked 
down "  ^2,000,  and  away  went  Mr.  Beke. 
True,  he  had  been  warned  by  the  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt  and  the  Governor  of  Aden,  at 
Massowah,  that  his  mission  might  have  deplor- 
able results,  but  what  were  those  British  officials 
to  a  Beke  ?  From  Massowah  the  new  emissary 
sent  on  a  little  letter  of  his  own,  asking  for  the 
release  of  the  captives,  and  apparently  voicing 
the  whole  British  nation. 
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WE   GIVE    HERE    A    REDUCED  FACSIMILE   OF    ONE  OF  THE    STRANGE    COMPLIMENTARY    LETTERS  (iN  AMHARIC) 
WHICH    THEODORE   WAS    CONSTANTLY    WRITING   TO   MR.    RASSAM. 


This  disastrous  missive  arrived  two  days  after 
the  prisoners  had  joined  Mr.   Rassam.     When 

the  indiscriminating  Theodore  read  it  he  began 
to  suspect  things.  He  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  so  he  sent  for  Mr.  Rassam,  and 
by  way  of  preparing  the  gentleman  for  what 
was  to  follow,  the  King  immediately  suggested 
that  the  official  British  Envoy  should  formally 
sit  in  judgment  upon  Cameron,  Stern,  and  the 
rest  of  the  offenders. 

Now,  this  was  really  very  awkward  for  Mr. 
Rassam.  If  he  found  the  prisoners  innocent,  the 
verdict  would  be  offensive  to  the  King,  whereas  if 
he  found  them  guilty  he  would  probably  be  asked 
to  recommend  a  lingering  death  which  might  be 
dealt  out  all  round.  And  then  where  would  his 
mission  be?  In  a  masterly  way  Mr.  Rassam 
found  out  that  they  had  "  offended  "  the  King, 
and  he  was  requested  to  convey  "apologies." 
After  this  humorous  little  farce  it  was  thought 
that  the  prisoners  would  be  allowed  to  depart. 
But  the  King,  like  Pharaoh,  hardened  his  heart, 
and  would  not  let  them  go.  You  see,  whenever 
Theodore  caught  sight  of  them  he  grew  a  little 
wild:  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  next 
interview  Mr.  Rassam  had  with  the  King  he  found 
that  monarch   very   much   altered.      It   was   all 


through  Beke.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Rassam 
knew  this  before  he 
got  into  the  King's 
presence,  because 
the  courtiers  had 
sjedulously  altered 
their  demeanour  to 
correspond  with  that 
of  their  capricious 
master.  Mr.  Rassam 
did  not  dare  to  pre- 
sent an  ultimatum  ; 
he  simply  had  to  wait 
and  use  diplomatic 
methods,  in  which  he 
was  a  past  master. 

"Haste  is  devilish." 
Truly  this  was  the 
aphorism  most  re- 
spected at  the 
Abyssinian  Court. 
And  one  never  knew 
what  would  offend 
the  King.  For  ex- 
ample, he  took 
offence  because  Mr. 
Rassam  did  not 
invite  him  to  dinner 
on  the  Queen's 
birthday,  but  he 
made  up  for  it  by 
turning  the  day  into  an  Abyssinian  Bank 
Holiday.  Then  things  would  crop  up  which 
would  obscure  the  prisoners  and  their  fate,  and 
among  these  was  cholera.  It  is  said  that  as 
many  as  a  thousand  people  were  swept  away  in 
one  night.  The  King  came  to  Mr.  Rassam  to 
ask  his  advice. 

"Move  your  camp,"  said  Mr.  Rassam. 
promptly,  and  this  was  done,  with  the  best  of 
results. 

On  April  the  8th  the  King  really  intended  that 
Mr.  Rassam  should  leave  Abyssinia  with  the  cap- 
tives, but,  of  course,  everything  depended  on  his 
whim.  When  everything  was  looking  well  the 
King  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  prepared  a  lot  of 
nice  presents,  including  a  golden  saddle  for  Mr. 
Rassam,  and  other  useful  articles  of  everyday 
wear.  But  the  most  startlingly  dramatic  move 
of  all  was  close  at  hand.  About  ten  o'clock  on 
Friday,  April  13th,  the  released  captives  started 
from  Korata  on  their  way  to  the  noith-west 
corner  of  the  lake,  whilst  Mr.  Rassam  and  his 
two  companions  embarked  in  canoes  to  go  to 
/age.  By  this  time  Mr.  Rassam  was  pretty 
well  versed  in  the  signs,  and  the  first  thing  that 
struck  him  on  entering  the  Royal  courtyard  was 
that  there  were  no  silken  tents  pitched  for  him. 
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He  concluded,  however,  that  on  account  of  the 
heat  the  King  was  going  to  lodge  them  in  houses. 
"Ras  Ingada  took  me  straight  into  the 
audience  chamber,"  says  Mr.  Rassam.  "The 
moment  I  entered  the  chamber  I  looked  towards 
the  throne,  intending  to  salute  the  King,  when 
suddenly  three  strapping  chiefs  fell  on  me,  two 
holding  my  arms  and  the  other  the  tail  of  my 
coat.  They  searched  me  to  see  if  I  carried 
arms.  The  thing  was  so  sudden  that  I  thought 
I  had  passed  the  King  without  seeing  him,  and 


Next  was  read  a  paper  containing  charges 
against  Mr.  Rassam  himself.  "While  I  knew 
the  King  hated  the  captives,  I  had  sent  them 
towards  Metemmeh  without  reconciling  them  to 
him." 

Then  came  the  King's  apologies.  He  had 
seized  all  the  luggage  of  the  party,  which  was 
afterwards  returned,  and  had  a  tent  pitched  for 
them  near  the  audience  chamber,  sending  them 
ten  sheep  and  ten  jars  of  mead  and  other  pro- 
visions for  supper. 


Mr.  L.  Kerans  (Consul 
Cameron's  Secretary.) 


The  Rev.  H.  A.  Stern,  thi 
unfortunate  missionary. 


Mr.  H.  Rosenthn 
(missionary). 


Dr.  Blanc  (of  Mr. 
Rassam's  mission). 


Mr.  Hormuzd  Lieut.  Prideaux         Mrs.  Rosenthal. 

Rassam  (attached  to  Mr.  Ras. 

(with  his  chains).  sam's  mission). 

From  a  P/1010.  taken  by  tin-  10th  Company  Royal  Engineers. 


D.  Pietro  (Consul         Consul  Cameron, 
Cameron's  Servant).        the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble. 


that  the  chiefs  were  now  taking  me  back.  The 
Ras  cried  out  :  'Do  not  fear,'  and  then  I  knew 
there  was  something  wrong.  The  King,  I  after- 
wards learnt,  was  sitting  behind  a  door  at  the 
back  of  the  room,  only  a  few  yards  away.  Hie 
first  question  sent  to  me  from  his  invisible 
Majesty  was,  'Where  are  the  prisoners  of 
Magdala?'" 

Byway  of  reply  Mr.  Rassam  cried,  indignantly: 
"Why  this  insult  and  disgrace?  We  came  into 
this  country  depending  on  the  word  of  a  King, 

and  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian." 
Vol.  v.- 19. 


Then,  not  knowing  what  was  to  follow,  Mr. 
Rassam  and  his  companions  destroyed  every 
scrap  of  writing  they  had.  "  Some  letters  we 
chewed,  others  we  soaked  in  wash-basins,  and 
others  we  burnt." 

Sometimes  the  King  would  come  and  wail  : 
"Ah,  my  friend,  Aito  Rassam,  why  have  I  ill- 
treated  you  thus?"  Then  came  the  grand 
examination  of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Rassam  was 
clothed  .in  dignity  and  his  uniform.  It  was  a 
little  difficult  to  see  the  King  on  his  couch,  for 
he  was   surrounded   by  a    thousand   officers  and 
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or  ninety  princes.  The  Rases  were 
sitting  below  him  on  the  left,  with  their  backs 
turned  towards  him  in  accordance  with  Court 
etiquette.  Theodore  had  thoughtfully  provided 
umbrellas  for  the  captives,  as  the  sun  was  hot. 
After  an  hour's  chat  with  the  King,  Cameron 
and  his  party  appeared,  chained  arm-to-arm  in 
couples.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  interview. 
The  King  spoke  in  Amharic,  the  go-between 
translated  this  into  Arabic  to  Mr.  Rassam, 
who  re-translated  it  into  English,  and  Mr. 
Fladd,  one  of  the  prisoners,  had  to  render 
what  the  Envoy  said  into  German  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  his  compatriots.  The 
hearing  was  the  merest  farce,  intended  merely 
to  entertain  the  King.  The  next  day  that 
inscrutable  monarch  was  seen  marking  out  a 
piece  of  ground  within  the  Royal  inclosure,  and 
Mr.  Rassam  was  told  that  this  was  for  him, 
his  party,  and  the  prisoners.  It  must  have 
been  difficult  for  the  British  Envoy  to  realize 
that  he  was  living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
One  morning,  he  told  us,  a  poor  peasant 
applied  to  the  King  for  justice  in  the 
matter  of  a  field  which  was  in  dispute 
between  him  and  one  of  his  neighbours. 
The  King  gave  judgment.  Perhaps  the  man 
was  a  little  hard  of  hearing  ;  anyhow,  he  repeated 
his  question,  and  His  Majesty  replied  in  an 
unlooked-for  manner.  He  seized  a  block  of 
wond  which  was  lying  beside  him  and  felled  the 
supplicant  to  the  ground  with  one  fatal  blow. 
The  justice-seeker  never  rose  again. 


Theodore  was  often  confidential.  He 
would  tell  Mr.  Rassam  about  the  cannon 
which    he    had    made.       They   were    not 

exactly  quick- 
firing  ordnance, 
seeing  that  they 
were  made  out 
of  hollow  tree- 
trunks,  bound 
round  with  bits 
of  iron.  He  was 
a  born  strategist 
and  warrior,  was 
Theodore.  One 
day  the  King 
sent  for  Mr. 
Rassam  and 
said  he  really 
couldn't  sleep 
the  previous 
night  thinking 
about  the  de- 
plorable way  in 
which  he  had 
treated  the 
patient  Envoy 
and  his  party.  It  affected  him  more,  he  went 
on  tearfully,  than  the  memory  of  all  the 
people  he  had  killed  in  his  time — and  they 
were  many. 

One  eventful  day  Mr.  Rassam  was  sent  for 
hastily — so  hastily  that  he  knew  trouble  was 
brewing.  Theodore  explained  with  gentle 
dignity  that  he  had  been  intending  for  a  long 
time  to  punish  the  rebels  of  Lasta,  and  had 
resolved  to  send  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  party  to 
Magdala,  where  they  would  spend  a  nice, 
comfortable  winter.  Did  Mr.  Rassam  object? 
That  gentleman  might  send  to  him  for  anything 
—even  at  midnight.  A  few  hours  after  this 
interview  the  go-between  came  rushing  up 
again.  The  King  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Rassam 
and  all  his  party.  The  first  thing  the  Envoy 
saw  was  Dr.  Blanc,  standing  before  Theodore 
like  a  criminal.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  another  captive,  was  brought  in  by  a 
mob  of  soldiers.  The  King  looked  as  if  he  had 
gone  mad;  indeed,  he  was  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
Blanc  and  Rosenthal  had  had  permission  to 
visit  the  European  artisans  at  Gaffat,  whence 
they  were  brought  back  by  order  of  the  King. 

When  he  found  himself  in  the  Royal  pre- 
sence Theodore  was  seated  on  a  rock  in  the 
open  air  with  a  spear  in  his  hand. 

'"Does  not  half  the  world  belong  to  mev' 
he  roared. 

An  embarrassing  question,  of  course,  espe- 
cially at  that  critical  hour,  but  the  perplexed 
and  tortured  Envoy   gave   the   best  answer   he 
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could  by  saying  that  he  had  not  found  it  so 
stated  in  the  books  he  had  read. 

"The  King  said  I  hated  him,  and  he  had 
four  separate  charges  against  me.  I  protested, 
of  course,  and  then  an  officer  was  called  and 
asked  by  the  King  whether  he  could  watch  us 
better  in  a  tent  or  in  a  room.  The  Afa-Negus, 
or  '  Mouth  of  the  King,'  said  he  rather  thought 
a  room  would  be  best.  We  were  then  taken 
into  the  Treasury,  and  guarded  strictly.  This 
room  was  so  dark  that  we  had  to  light  candles 
in  broad  daylight  in  order  to  see  one  another. 
It  was  a  circular  room,  only  12ft.  in  diameter." 

Soon  after  dark  the  King  sent  a  thoughtful 
message  to  know  how  they  all  were,  and  hoped 
Mr.  Rassam  would  sleep  well.     Might  he  come 


to  be  forged  for  Mr.  Rassam.  It  is  interesting 
to  mention  that  Menelik,  the  present  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia,  who  had  married  Theodore's 
daughter,  took  much  interest  in  Mr.  Rassam, 
and  went  to  rescue  him  with  30,000  troops.  He 
camped  for  three  days  in  the  plateau  before 
Magdala,  but  as  he  was  not  able  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  fortress  he  went  away  without 
rendering  any  succour. 

"The  fortress  of  Magdala,"  says  Mr.  Rassam, 
"  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  eleven  chiefs,  forming 
a  kind  of  Privy  Council.  Besides  the  imprison- 
ment there  was  nothing  much  to  complain  of, 
although  it  is  true  we  were  fettered.  My 
worst  trouble  was  mental  anxiety,  protracted  for 
nearly   two   years.     There   was   an   ever-present 
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and  cheer  him  up,  he  wanted  to  know,  as  he 
really  couldn't  sleep  knowing  he  was  unhappy  ? 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  this  messengi  r 
the  King  himself  turned  up,  with  a  horn  of 
arrak  (a  native  spirituous  liquor)  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  bundle  of  wax  candles  in  his 
hand. 

"  Do  not  regard  my  face,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Rassam,  "but  trust  to  my  heart,  because  I 
really  love  you." 

After  this  remarkable  interview  Mr.  Rassam 
never  spoke  to  Theodore  until  he  met  him  at 
Magdala  on  March  27th,  1868  — an  interval  of 
nearly  a  year  and  nine  months. 

In  the  great  fortress  of  Magdala  the  whole 
party  were  kept  in   chains,   special  links  having 


that   our   lives 


hung 


upon 


the 


consciousness 

merest  thread — the  caprice  of  a  ruthless  despot, 
who  held  us  in  his  grasp,  and  might  at  any 
moment  order  us  to  be  mutilated,  and  hurled 
headlong  over  the  fearful  precipice  of  Magdala 
— where  hundreds  as  innocent  as  we  had  already 
met  an  untimely  end." 

Meanwhile  Theodore  had  been  having  a  lurid 
time.  His  thirst  for  blood  was  so  great  that  he 
ordered  100,000  head  of  cattle  to  be  shot 
between  sunrise  and  sunset  because  he  had 
heard  that  his  soldiers--who  had  plundered 
more  cows  than  they  knew  exactly  what  to  do 
with — .were  selling  them  to  rebels  at  a  dollar 
each.  During  his  captivity  Mr.  Rassam  was 
in    constant    correspondence    with    the    British 
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authorities,  and  he  made  special  arrangements 
in  order  that  his  messengers  might  not  he 
molested.  On  one  occasion  five  batches  arrived 
ther  on  the  holders  of  Dalanta  from  the 
st  with  various  sums  of  money,  amounting  in 
all  to  two  thousand  dollars.  A  party  of  rebels 
tried  to  attaek    and   plunder  them,  but  Irkina, 
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this    is  a   rf.duckd  facsimile   of    sir    robert    napier  s    ultimatum    to  king   theodore,  the  original 

being  in  mr.  rassam's  possession.     the  corrections  show  where  the  amhar1c  scribe  toned 

down  napier's  peremptory  tone  as  likely  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  captives. 


one  of  the  Dalanta  chiefs,  collected  seventy 
of  his  relatives  and  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  money  and  brought 
it  intact  to  Magdala.  Altogether  Mr.  Rassam 
received  ,£14,000  from  the  coast,  a  distance  of 
450  miles,  not  one  dollar  of  which  was  lost. 

It  was  on  December  2nd,  1867,  that  King 
Theodore  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  British, 
and  on  the  20th  an  Amharic  copy  of  Sir  Robert 
Napier's  proclamation  reached  him  from  Tigre. 

Next  came  Napier's  ultimatum  to  Theodo 
which  had  been  seized  on  the  way  by  the  chief 
of  Walkait  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Rassam.      On 
the  advice  of   the  Magdala  chiefs,  who  held  Mr. 


Rassam  in  great  esteem,  and  also  at  the  special 
request  of  his  fellow-captives,  the  ultimatum  was 
suppressed,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  wording  of 
it  would  enrage  the  crazy  monarch  and  cause 
him  to  slaughter  all  the  Europeans  who  were  in 
his  power. 

Now,  the  English  translation  was  strong  enough 

in  all  conscience, 
but  in  the  Abys- 
sinian tongue  it 
made  the  pri- 
soners quake  for 
their  lives.  Mr. 
Rassam  felt 
certain  that  the 
m  oment  the 
King  saw  this 
letter  he  would 
have  all  the 
captives  killed. 
So  he  kept  the 
ultimatum  back. 
Never  t  h  eless, 
Theodore  well 
knew  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand,  and 
as  he  always  did 
things  on  a  large 
scale  he  set 
50,000  men  at 
work  making  a 
road.  He  then 
came  and  shook 
hands  with  Air. 
Rassam,  and 
told  him  that  he 
was  aware  the 
British  army 
were  coming  to 
give  him  battle  ; 
and  he  asked 
him,  in  case  any- 
thing happened 
to  him  (Theo- 
dore), to  kindly 
take  charge  of  his  seven-year-old  son  Alamayo. 

On  March  18th  the  King  sent  orders  that 
Mr.  Rassam's  chains  were  to  be  knocked  off, 
and  also  that  he  was  to  receive  two  thousand 
dollars  in  lieu  of  the  things  that  he  had  lost. 
He  also  sent  him  one  hundred  sheep  and  fifty 
cows,  though  what  Mr.  Rassam  was  to  do  with 
these  latter  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  ceremony 
of  knocking  off  the  fetters  was  interesting. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  assisted,  whilst  others 
placed  their  fingers  between  the  flesh  and  the 
iron  in  order  to  prevent  Mr.  Rassam  being  hurt 
by  the  blows.  On  the  22nd  the  King  forwarded 
all   his   valuables  to   the  Treasury,   including    a 
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desirable  bar  of  gold  14m.  long  and  4m.  square. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  dismantled  the 
fortress  of  all  its  guns  and  ammunition  —  no 
doubt  a  recondite  piece  of  strategy  of  his  own. 
Later  on  the  King  held  a  big  Court.  He  had 
worked  himself  up  into  a  towering  rage,  swear- 
ing by  his  own  death  that  he  would  pierce  all 
Mr.  Rassam's  fellow-captives  with  a  long  spear. 
By  way  of  a  little  practice  he  drove  the  weapon 
into  a  brand-new  carpet.  By  the  way,  about 
2,000  square  yards  of  ground  were  covered  with 
carpet  in  Theodore's  sacred  vicinity. 

One  morning  the  King  asked  Mr.  Rassam  to 
come  out  and  witness  the  dragging  up  of  a 
monster  mortar.  It  was  a  fine  sight.  Borne 
on  a  spring  waggon,  it  was  hauled  by  main  force 
a  distance  of  100ft.  up  a  slope  of  about  45deg. 

"I  was  told  that  the  mortar  weighed  at  least 
seven  tons,  and  as  many  as  500  men  were 
employed  in  lifting  it,  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  all  the  chiefs  of  note,  who  occasionally 
helped  by  placing  great  chunks  of  stone  under 
the  wheels  to  prevent  them  from  slipping 
backwards.'' 

Poor  Theodore  became  more  and  more  care- 
worn. He  harangued  his  army,  and  said  it 
would  have  to  encounter  men  whose  very  dress 
was  bedecked  with  gold,  and  who  carried 
muskets  which  shot  and  stabbed  simultaneously. 
And  then  down  came  570  native  prisoners  to 
have  their  chains  struck  off.  Now,  there  were 
very  few  men  engaged  in  this  task,  and,  natur- 
ally, the  prisoners  grew  a  little  impatient. 
Whereupon  the  King  worked  himself  up  into  a 
foaming  rage  and  rushed  out  sword  in  hand. 
Presently  courtiers  came  rushing  to  Mr.  Rassam, 
crying  :  "  The  King  is  making  a  general  slaughter 
of  the  captives.  Tell  your  people  to  keep  in 
their  tents  and  remain 
quiet." 

And  sure  enough 
the  King  was  hard  at 
work  among  the  poor 
captives,  and  the  holo- 
caust did  not  end 
until  6.30  in  the  even- 
ing. It  seems  the 
place  of  execution  was 
only  200yds.  from  Mr. 
Rassam's  encamp- 
ment. The  unhappy 
prisoners  were  dragged 
before  the  King  one  by 
one,  and  after  the  name 
and  offence  of  each 
man  had  been  re- 
peated, he  was  hurled 
over  the  dreadful 
precipice.    Those  who 


were  not  instantly  killed  were  carefully  shot  by 
musketeers  stationed  below.  After  a  trifle-  of 
197  had  been  wiped  out  in  this  way,  the  Kin- 
cried  enough. 

When  the  actual  conflict  took  place  the 
Abyssinians  fought  sometimes  with  sticks ;  and 
they  lost  at  least  1,700  men.  Theodore  com- 
manded in  person,  and  after  his  defeat  he  sent 
to  Mr.  Rassam  and  asked  him  to  intercede  with 
the  General  for  peace.  About  4  p.m.  on  the 
nth  of  April  the  new  and  old  commandants  of 
Magdala  came  to  inform  Mr.  Rassam  that  the 
King  ordered  him  to  go  down  to  the  British 
camp  and  take  his  fellow-captives  with  him.  It 
was  thought  that  Theodore  meant  to  massacre 
the  whole  of  them  on  the  way. 

"  W7ell  do  I  remember  my  last  interview  with 
the  King  !  He  was  standing  facing  the  British 
camp,  with  about  twenty  picked  musketeers  and 
his    European    artisan.       He   suggested   that  it 


was    late  for   me   to  go    that 


Did  I 


wish  to  go  at  once,  or  would  I  stop  the  night 
with  him  and  go  to  my  people  in  the  morning  ? 
I  replied  that  whatever  pleased  His  Majesty 
pleased  me.  '  Good,'  he  said  ;'  '  you  had  better 
go  now.'  These  were  his  last  words.  I  pro- 
tested that  my  companions  were  behind,  but 
he  motioned  me  onward.  I  went  a  little  way 
and  looked  back.  The  King  was  still  standing 
on  a  rock,  and  holding  a  double-barrelled 
gun   in   his  hands.      He  motioned  me  onwards 

again.      I  went  on  a  few 

steps  farther,  and  then,  to 
my  intense  joy,  I  saw  my 
fellow  -  captives  coming 
down  the  hill  towards  me. 
Poor  Theodore  !  he  was 
never  taken  alive  !  " 
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I!\     I  ).     I..    PlERSON,    OF     BROOKU  V 
II. 

Mr.  Pierson  here  concludes  his  copiously-illustrated  account  of  the  strange  little  boy  and  girl 
••  nation  "  that  exists,  almost  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  at  Freeville,  Tompkins  County,  New 
York.  These  concluding  photos,  show  the  interior  of  the-  cheap  restaurants  and  the  shops,  fac- 
similes of  the  money  and   bank-notes    of   the    Republic,    the    farm,  the   dwellings    and   hotels,    the 

newspaper,  etc.,  etc. 

that  the  others   think  de 
same,"  and  they  did. 

At   another   meeting  a 
Bill    was     passed    which 
caused  the  greatest  excite- 
ment which  the  Republic 
had   known    for    many   a 
day.     A  citizen  proposed 
the    following  :     "  Be    it 
enacted  by  the  citizens  of 
the    G.   J.    R.    that   eight 
hours  of  work,  school  in- 
cluded, constitute  a  day's 
work."     After  a  mild  dis- 
cussion,  the  girls  arguing 
that  they  were  obliged  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours 
a   day   in    serving    meals, 
etc.,  the  question  was  put 
to    vote.      All    the    boys 
voted  "aye,"  but  the  girls 
were  "  contrary  minded."     The  Bill  was  passed. 
The  girls  immediately  began  putting  their  heads 
together  and   whispering,  while  the  boys  went 
on  with  other  business.     As   soon  as  the  meet- 
ing had  adjourned  the  girls  began  to  call  out, 
"  You  don't  get  no  supper  !     You  don't  get  no 
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N  amusing  incident  happened  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  as  to  the  distribution  of  free- 
meal  tickets.  There  were  three 
restaurants    in    the    Republic,    one 

furnishing  meals    for   15   cents,   another  for  25 

cents,    and   a    third   an   elaborate 

50-cent  dinner  (G.  J.  R.  money). 

The  meal  tickets  then  issued  simply 

read:  "Good  for  one  meal,"  not 

designating    the     restaurant.       Of 

course   all    went   to    the   50-cent 

restaurant,    and    the    hotel-keeper 

rendered    to   the    Government   so 

large  a  bill  that  there  was  hardly 

enough  money  in  the  treasury  to 

pay  it.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 

this  happened  but  once. 

The  town    meetings    where  the 

laws  are  now  made  are  very  inter- 
esting gatherings.  Sometimes  many 

are  held  in  one  month.    Numerous 

Bills  are  passed  and  rejected,  and 

discussions    sometimes    seem    un- 
ending.   At  one  of  these  meetings, 

when  a  Bill  was  presented  which 

appealed    to    one   of   the    smaller 

citizens,  he  rose  and  said,  "  I  thinks 

this  is  a  very  good  Bill,  and  I  move 
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supper  !  '"  and  in  a  little 
while  a  company  of  them 
was  marching  up  and  down 
Peterboro'  Avenue  (the 
hotel  veranda),  shouting, 
"  Hurrah — Hurrah  for  the 
eight  -  hour  -  a  -  day  law  !  " 
Some  of  the  boys'  jaws 
dropped  visibly,  and  several 
in  mad  haste  called  out, 
"Let's  repeal  it,"  and 
dashed  across  the  square 
to  ring  the  school  bell. 
No  sooner  were  the  tones 
heard  than  other  citizens 
screamed,  "Stop  that, 
there  !  We'll  stand  by  de 
law  !  " 

Then  came  the  anxious 
questions   from   all    sides : 
"  Has    Daddy    signed    it  ?  "     -  for 
(Mr.    George)    was    then    acting    as 
Amid  shouts  of  "  Do  it  !  "  and  "  Don't  do  it 
Daddy  elbowed  his  way  into  the  reading-room, 
where  the  great  Bill  lay — just  a  scribble  of  pencil 
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confronted  with  the  disagreeable  sight  of  girls 
pouring  out  of  school,  and  calling,  "  We've 
worked  eight  hours  this  day  !  Youse  don't  get 
no  supper  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! !  "  The  boys 
stood  around  and  watched.  Yes,  the  girls 
went  swimming,  and  the  girls  went  laughing, 
but  never  a  one  stepped  into  the  restaurant 
doors.  Was  anything  ever  so  disgusting  ? 
Knots  of  boys  gathered  here  and  there,  most 
seriously  gesticulating  and  arguing,  whilst  in  the 
distance  the  girls  were  giggling.  As  five  o'clock 
struck  the  ditch-diggers  threw  down  pick  and 
shovel,  and  went  scampering  away.  But  as 
supper-time  drew  nigh  a  mighty  peal  from  the 
bell  summoned  the  whole  community  to  the 
school-rooms,  where,  amid  a  dead  silence,  a 
citizen  read  these  words  :  "  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  citizens  of  the  G.  J.  R.  that  there  shall  be  no 
specified  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work." 

Then  debate  would  have  run  riot  had  not  the 
iron  hand  of  the  Chief  of  Police  ruled  from  the 
chair :  "  Order  !  Youse  fellows  have  passed  a 
crazy  Bill,  and  dished  yourselves  out  of  your 
supper.  I  wasn't  in  favour  of  it,  but  I  am 
willing  to  suffer  with  you.     Now  to  the  question 

in  hand."  Cries  of  "  Ques- 
tion !  "  arose,  and  the  new 
Bill  passed  with  great  'eclat. 
One  wag  at  the  back  of  the 
room  was  heard  to  remark, 
'•  Youse  ain't  standing  up 
for  the  Bill.  You're  standin' 
up  for  your  supper."  Be- 
fore the  meeting  adjourned 
Bills  were  passed  estab- 
lishing the  date  and  hour 
of  town  meetings — twice  a 
month,  at  10-30  Saturday 
mornings. 

As  soon  as  the  commu- 
nity had  filed  downstairs 
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on  crumpled  paper.  "  How  much 
time  will  ye  give  us  to  get  up  a  peti- 
tion to  ye  ? "  shouted  a  distracted 
citizen.  Out  came  Daddy's  watch  : 
but  the  tide  changed  again,  and  cries 
of  "  Sign  it !  "  came  from  all  sides, 
mingled  with  "  Them  girls  don't  work 
no  eight  hours  a  day  !  We'll  get  out 
that  vagrancy  law  !  We've  paid  for 
our  meals,  and  we'll  get  'em,  you  see  ! 
Aw,  them  lazy  girls  !  "  So  Daddy 
signed  it,  and  a  cry  arose  that  rent 
the  air,  and  the  boys  ran  around  yell- 
ing, like  ordinary  strikers,  at  no  one 
knows    what.       Later   on,    they   were 
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again,  various  helpers  were 
overwhelmed  with  pleadings 
to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
bounds.    Many  obtained  this 

permission,  and  the  lucky  few 
who  possessed  a  little  United 
States  money  made  a  rush  for 
provision    stores.     We    must 
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"  Daddy  "  himself,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
a  most  mournful  expression  on  his  face,  shook 
his  head  and  refused  to  eat,  since  he  too  was  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic.  But  a  crowd  of  citizens 
attacked  him,  bore  him  almost  bodily  into  the 
dining-room,  and  forced  the  food  upon  him. 

The  Republic  has  its  own  currency,  made  of 
flat  pieces  of  tin,  stamped,  "George  Junior 
Republic,"  and  in  denominations  from  one  dollar 
down.  Silver,  nickel,  copper,  or  bank-notes  can 
purchase  nothing  within  the  Republic.  The 
Republic  maintains  the  bank,  and  all  official 
payments  are  made  by  means  of  drafts  on  it. 
Two  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  on  all  deposits, 
and  any  citizen  who  has  accumulated  a  little 
sum  may,  on  leaving  the  Republic,  have  it 
redeemed  in  United  States  money  at  one-fifth 
its  face  value. 


A    REPUBLICAN     BANK-NOTE,   SUCH    As    Is    USED    lull    ALL 
OFFICIAL    PAYMENTS. 

confess  that  several  others  called  upon 
intimate  friends  in  town.  Some  were  seen 
dining  off  green  apples  and  onions,  and 
others  remarked  the  next  morning  that 
they  would  eat  the  plates.  As  one  of  the 
keepers  sailed  by  with  food  for  the  pri- 
soners he  was  attacked  with  laughing  cries 
of,  "  Oh,  lock  me  up.  Say,  won't  you  lock 
me  up?  Arrest  me,  aw  say  -arrest  me, 
will  ye?" 

In  all  honour  to  the  girls  let  it  be  said 
that  they  refused  to  eat  supper  themselves, 
saying,  "We  are  citizens,  and  we'll  cast  in 
our  lot  with  the  rest."     To  cap  the  climax, 
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The  problem  of  a  congested  labour 
market  has  never  yet  had  to  be  grappled 
with  in  the  Republic.  There  is  work  for 
every  boy  who  will  work,  whether  he 
prefer  the  anxieties  of  hotel-keeping  or 
the  pastoral  joys  of  the  farmyard.  Some 
boys,  preferring  their  own  independent 
enterprises,  have  started  barber  shops, 
tailoring  establishments,  etc.  One  boy, 
only  thirteen  years  old,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  hotel  proprietor  in  the  matter  of  a 
"  little  bill,"  announced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  "  The  Minor  Lights  of  History  : 
Miles  Standish,  Captain  John  Smith,  and 
John  Brown  "  :  and,  although  he  set  his 
prices  high — single  lecture  50  cents  and 
course    ticket    idol. — the   hotel  corridor 
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was  filled  on  all  three  lec- 
ture nights,  and  he  netted 
a  neat  little  sum. 

Another  boy,  much  in- 
terested in  natural  history, 
made  a  collection  of 
insects,  cocoons,  nests, 
etc.,  but  his  companions 
would  not  deign  to  notice 
his  specimens.  One  day, 
however,  he  announced 
the  opening  of  a  "dime 
museum " ;  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  there  was 
a  line  of  boys  reaching 
clear  to  the  police-station, 
each  with  his  dime  (six- 
pence) in  his  hand,  wait 


A   CORRIDOR    IN    THE    "HOTEL    REPUBLIC,      WITH    ITS 
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ing  for  admittance.  When  the  doors  were 
opened  the  show  was  found  to  consist  of 
this  same  entomological  collection  ;  but  the 
boys  had  paid  their  money,  and  so  they 
listened  attentively  to  the  interesting  expla- 
nations of  the  museum  proprietor,  and  after- 
wards voted  it  a  "  huge  success." 

The  boys  and  girls  live  in  cottages  or  in 
the  "  hotels."  The  cottage  life  is  like  a 
family,  a  number  of  citizens  clubbing  together 
to  buy  or  rent  the  house,  and  each  contri- 
buting to  its  support.    The  hotels  are  two  in 

number,    the    "  Motel    Republic  "    and  the 
Vol.  v.— 20. 


ONE   OF    THE    MODEL    COTTAGES    BUILT    FOR    THE    HOYS-    A    NUMBER    OF 
/■'rout  a]  -    CITIZENS  CLUH  TOGE1  HER  TO  BUY  OR  RENT  A  HOUSE.        {Photo. 

"  Waldorf."  The  accommodation  at  the  "  Re- 
public "  is  of  two  grades :  Occasional  pie  and  cake, 
linen  table-cloths,  and  individual  chairs  go  with 
the  25-cent  meals  ;  while  the  "  garroot  "  boarders 
are  served  in  a  separate  dining-room,  with  less 
elaborate  surroundings.  The  sleeping-rooms 
range  from  those  hung  with  curtains  and  store- 
framed  pictures  to  those  whose  only  charms  are 
light  and  air.  The  "Waldorf"  is  a  second- 
class  hotel  and  has  11c  individual  rooms,  but 
one  long,  gabled  loft,  with  a  chest  by  the  side 
of  each  fellow's  bed  to  hold  his  wardrobe. 
Here  lodge  the  impecunious,  brought  to  this 
pass  either  by  the  love  of  play  or  by  fondness 
for  candy  and  other  luxuries. 

The  hotel  proprietors  are  very  particular 
about  the  care  of  their  rooms,  for  they  have 
had  one  or  two  costly  lessons.  At  one  time 
the  Board  of  Health  inspectors,  after  fining  one 
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of  the  hotels  for  improper  care  of  the  beds, 
decided  that  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  a  little  judicious  destruction  was  necessary. 
The  "Waldorf-"  extra  blankets  were  taken 
until  new  ones  could  be  bought.     A   cold  snap 


is  also  taken  and  printed  monthly,  giving  the 
age,  occupation,  and  financial  condition  of  each 
citizen.  Some  amusing  incidents  occur  during  the 
census  taking.  One  citizen,  on  being  asked  if  he 
had  any  money  or  personal  property,  answered, 
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LODGING   IN'    THE     *  GARROOT. 


came,  and  the  "  Waldorf"  guests  refused  to  pay- 
full  board  because  of  the  poorer  accommodation. 
The  proprietor  sued  the  Government  for  an 
exorbitant  sum,  and  the  case  was  brought  into 
court,  where,  after  much  pleading  and  counter- 
pleading, it  was  settled  by  compromise. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  also  demanded  of  the 
citizens.  Ragged  clothing  may  bring  a  fine  for 
indecency,  and  dirt  may  be  counted  as  "  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health." 

A  Bill  was  recently  passed  unanimously  that 
'•  all  citizens  be  required  to  bathe 
twice  a  week  or  be  arrested  for 
endangering  the  public  health." 
A  prize  has  also  been  offered  for 
the  greatest  personal  cleanliness. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and 
unique  little  newspaper  is  issued 
monthly  called  the  Junior  Re- 
public Citizen.  One  of  the  boys 
is  the  editor,  and  the  others  con- 
tribute to  it  freely.  Their  articles 
are  published  exactly  as  they  are 
written,  the  spelling,  grammar, 
slang,  and  general  street-gamin 
style  being  unchanged.  The 
contributors  are  not  held  to 
account  for  any  opinion  ex- 
pressed, and  some  very  racy 
articles  appear  in  consequence. 
A  copy  of  the  "police-blotter" 
is  printed  each  month,  and  shows 
that  the   officers   are   kept  busy 

r  ,  ,  ,_.     l  J  INTERIOR  OF    I  HE 

enforcing  the  laws.      The  census        From  a] 


"  No  ;  b-0-but  another  citizen  owes  me  s-s-sixty- 
five  cents."  Asked  if  he  owed  anything,  he 
replied,  "  F-f-five  dollars  and  ten  cents  on  a 
b-b-bet."  "  How's  that?"  asked  the  census  re- 
porter. "  W-why,  I  bet  the  cop  (policeman) 
that  I  c-could  break  a  big  stone  in  three  cracks, 
and  I  broke  it  in  two  ;  s-so  I  1-lost  de  b-bet." 
Since  no  money  was  put  up,  and  the  transaction 
was  illegal,  the  victim  of  the  bet  was  declared  to 
be  65  cents  better  off  than  nothing. 

The  mental  development  of   the   citizens  is 
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GOVERNMENT  BUDGE'J 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  tbe  government  of  the   I 
Junior  Republic  for  the  month  ending  July  31, 
1898 : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  balance  in  treasury  June  30 $128  79 

From  rent  of  buildings GO  00 

From  tax  on  citizens 31  50 

From  tax  on  W.  R.  George 30  00 

From  tariff  on  imports 50 

From  court  fines 17  00 


Total §207  70 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  police  officers  (2) $  70  00 

For  president's  salary 2  50 

For  senators'  salaries  (3) 18  75 

For  representatives'  salaries  (5) 18  75 

For  judge's  salary 15  00 

District  attorney's  seryiccs fi  00 

Police  commissioners .    .  1  50 

Grand   jurors 15  60 

Trial  jurors 1  80 


Total S149  90 

Balance  on  hand  August  1... $117  89 


REDUCED    FACSIMILE   OF    A    FROM     I'AGE    OF    THE    REPUBLICAN    MONTHLY    NEWSPAPER. 

REPAY    PERUSAL. 


not  neglected,  but  a  certain  time  each  day  is  set 
aside  to  be  devoted  to  school-books.  Two 
teachers  arc  employed  who  direct  the  studies. 
Hours  well  spent  in  the  schoolroom  are  counted 
as  work  and  arc  paid  for  like  other  labour. 
Some  of  the  older  boys  attend  the  high  school 
in   the  village,   and   several    have    prepared    for 


and  entered  col- 
lege. Attend- 
ance at  school  is 
obligatory,  and 
a  truant  officer 
gathers  in  those 
w ho  "  p 1  a  y 
hookey."  In 
punishment  they 
are  deprived  of 
all  remuneration 
for  their  studies. 
There  is  a 
library  (a  memo- 
rial gift),  and  the 
shelves  are  well 
stocked  with 
works  of  fiction, 
history,  science, 
poetry,  essays, 
and  reference 
and  religious 
books,  with  some 
juvenile  volumes 
and  many  lead- 
ing periodicals. 

At  times  some 
of  the  more  stu- 
dious boys  have 
delivered  lec- 
tures during  the 
winter  months, 
and  by  this  pro- 
fession  earn 
their  livelihood. 
Camp  stools  in 
the  vicinity  of 
the  rostrum  box 
were  rented  at 
50  cents  apiece. 
The  educational 
value  of  these 
lectures  was  so 
marked  that 
they  have  re- 
cently been  re- 
vived under  the 
name  of  tbe 
Literary  Ly- 
ceum. But  the 
Literary  Lyceum 
is  no  longer  a 
money-making  scheme.  A  meeting  is  held  once 
in  two  weeks,  at  which  some  interested  citizen 
delivers  a  lecture  upon  a  subject  chosen  by  him- 
self. Books  and  chapters  of  books  in  the  library 
dealing. with  this  subject  are  posted  there,  and 
every  citizen  who  has  read  one  or  more  of  the 
references,   and   is   willing   to  take   part  in   the 


MY  OPINION  OF  THIS  PLACE. 

[The  following  article  was  contributed  by  a 
citizen  fourteen  years  old.  As  will  bo  seen  by 
his  account  he  has  given  us  plenty  of  trouble. 
We  present  his  article  in  his  own  style,  spell- 
ing, etc.,  and  add  explanations  where  needed. 
An  article  will  be  written  by  a  citizen  each 
month  and  will  be  published  in  the  "Citizen." 
They  are  told  to  give  their  opinions  and  arc 
not  punished  for  what  they  say  or  write. — Ed.J 

I  came  to  this  Republic  on  the  14th  of  June 
1897  I  came  on  a  Satarday,  on  Sunday  I  went 
out  of  bounds  I  did  not  know  that  I  bad  to  get 
permission,  and  when  I  came  back  I  was  ar- 
il and  put  ill  jail  I  was  put  uuder  25  (loi- 
ters bail  and  a  boy  went  my  bail  and  I  was  let 
out  till  niouuday  morning,  Mounday  lhay  had 
coart  and  I  was  put  in  jail  for  2  days.  I  felt 
very  hone  sick  and  was  thinking  of  riming 
away  of  the  10  of  July  I  ran  away.  I  was  away 
four  day  and  was  brought  back  and  put  in  jail 
for  ten  days  I  served  a  week  ami  them  they  let 
me  out  for  good  behavior,  when  I  got  out  I  did 
not  want  to  work  so  I  go  arrested  for  fagraucy 
(vagrancy  1  and  got  a  day  in  jail  so  when  I  got 
out  I  found  out  I  was  in  debt  $3.50  for  a  weeks 
board  so  I  went  to  work  on  the  farm  and  soon 
got  out  of  dept  very  soon  on  the  third  of  Sep-  j 
tember  I  run  away  again  and  got  to  New  York 
City  and  stayed  there  2  mouths  and  got  brought 
back.  I  was  not  arrested  that  time.  I  got 
work  in  one  of  the  Hotels  and  got  three  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  I  got  some  money  saved  and  I 
went  iu  to  the  25  cent  restraint.  I  stayed  in 
there  2  mounths  and  then  I  hade  to  go  back  to 
the  15  cent  restraunt  6ome  time  we  get  all  we 
can  eat  and  then  we  do  not  get  enough.  In 
the  25  cent  restraunt  we  always  get  enough  we  J 
<_'o  to  chirch  every  Sunday  if  we  dout  go  to 
chirch  we  can  not  go  out  of  bounds  for  a  week 
we  have  a  store  where  the  boys  and  girls  can 
bye  there  clouse  (clothes). 

In  March  we  did  not  get  enough  to  eat  so  I 
and  two  other  boys  ran  away,     we  were  away 
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I  \RY,   WHERE    LECTURES    ARE   GIVEN    DURING 

From  a  Photo. 

discussion  after  the  lecture,  either  by  asking 
questions  or  expressing  an  opinion,  is  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

Church  and  State  are  separate  in  the  Junior 
Republic,  and  there  is  no  legislation  bear- 
ing directly  on  religious  matters  ;  but,  the 
founder  being  a  man  of  strong  religious 
convictions  such  an  atmosphere  of 
godliness  emanates  from  "  the  Capitol  " 
that  the  citizens  are  unconsciously 
affected  by  it.  Roman  Catholics  attend 
n  little  Catholic  church  near  by,  and 
Protestants  go  to  the  village  Methodist 
church  and  Sunday-school.  The  citizens 
have  also  organized  among  themselves  a 
Christian  Endeavour  Society,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  earnest 
little  band,  although  of  opposing  creeds 
and  diverse  beliefs.  Little  Roman 
Catholic  children  attend  mass  in  the 
morning,  and,  perhaps,  lead  or  take  part 
in  a  regular  Methodist  prayer-meeting 
in  the  afternoon.  A  falling-off  in  church 
attendance  was  noticed  at  one  time, 
and  the  Legislature  provided  that  a 
missionary  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  visit  delinquents,  to  warn 
the  erring,  and  urge  upon  them  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  Church  worship. 
By  the  way,  though  laziness  is  far  from 


encouraged,  money  lend- 
ing is  allowed  in  i  asi  •  ol 
genuine  want. 

The  Junior  Republic  is 
not  only  a  picturesque  ex- 
periment, it  is  already  a 
successful  enterprise. 
Those  who  have  visited 
and  studied  it  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of 
its  sound  principles  and 
wise  management.  Already 
other  Republics  have  been 
started  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The 
boys  who  hate  reforma- 
tories love  the  Republic, 
and,  whenever  possible, 
after  leaving,  return  to 
spend  their  vacations  there. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  former 
inmate  returning  to  a  State 
reformatory  for  pleasure  ? 
Mr.  George  and  his  wife  are  model  managers, 
and  are  devoting  all  their  energies  toward 
making  this  miniature  Republic  the  means  of 
developing  model  citizens  who  shall  help  to 
purify  and  strengthen  the  lives  of  their  fellow 
men  and  women  in  the  outer  world. 


I  III'.    WINTER    MONTHS. 
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Missionary    Perils    and    Adventures. 


I.— My  Mad   Jackal. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  Le  Feuvre,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Krishnagar,  Bengal. 

"  The  Wide  World  "  has  ever  given  much  prominence  to  what  maybe  termed  the  more  romantic  or 
material  side  of  missionary  work — the  strange  sights  witnessed  by  men  in  the  field,  and  the  remarkable 
experiences  encountered  by  them,  whether  with  hostile  natives  or  wild  beasts.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  this  matter.  At 
all  events,  here  are  a  few  such  incidents  of  missionary  life,  which  we  venture  to  hope  will  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  lay  public   a  more  just   conception  of  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  heroism  of 

these  men's  work  than  was  ever  before  realized. 

T  was  somewhere   between   five  and  At    five  we  sallied   forth  again,    my   comrade 

six  in  the  morning  of  February  21st,  taking  some  of  the  preachers  to  a   neighbouring 

1895.       The    town    of   Kushtiya,    a  village,  while  the  others    accompanied    me  to 

small    sub-divisional    town     of    the  the  crowded  bazaar  of  Kushtiya.     To  get  there 

Nadia    District,     Bengal,     was    still  we  had   to  walk   nearly  a  mile  and  pass,  by  the 


shrouded  in  darkness 

I  was  staying  in  a  railway 
bungalow  with  another  mis- 
sionary and  a  small  band  of 
Bengali  native  preachers. 
We  were  preaching  morning 
and  evening  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  town,  and 
also  in  the  thickly  -  popu- 
lated villages  which  sur- 
rounded  it. 

My  Bengali  servant,  or 
bearer,  had  roused  my 
fellow-missionary  and  myself 
from  our  peaceful  slumbers, 
and  we  in  turn  had  awakened 
the  preachers.  The  ther- 
mometer was  certainly  not 
lower  than  5odeg.  Fahr., 
but  the  morning  seemed  de- 
cidedly colder  than  usual. 
It  was  on  that  account  that 
I  discarded  the  drill  clothes 
I  had  begun  to  wear,  and 
got  into  an  exceptionally 
thick  pair  of  unmention- 
ables. I  little  thought  that 
that  simple  act  would  be 
instrumental  in  saving  me 
from  a  horrible  death,  or, 
at  least,  intense  agony  and 
suffering.  We  divided  into 
two  bands  and  went  out  in 
different  directions.  After  a 
more  or  less  uneventful 
morning  we  returned  at  about  eleven  for  a 
bath  and  breakfast. 

From  12.30  till  about  four  we  were  variously 
occupied — reading,  writing  letters,  and  talking 
to  passers-by  who  occasionally  stopped  and  sat 
in  the  veranda  to  chat. 


I  HE    REV.  A.    LE    FEUVRE,    OF    THE   C.M.S.,    WHOSE 
JACKAL    ADVENTURE    IS    HERE    REI.. 

From  a  Photo,  by G.  II  .  Austen,  Highbury 
Place,  N. 


main  road,  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  railway,  through  the 
part  of  the  town  occupied 
by  the  houses  of  the  Hindu 
gentry,  and  also  by  the 
hostels  of  the  boys  attend- 
ing the  local  High  School. 

It  was  while  walking 
quietly  along  this  road  that 
we  were  startled  by  hearing 
repeated  cries  of  "  Pagala 
shidl"  (mad  jackal)  piercing 
through  the  clear  evening  air. 
We  began  to  walk  more 
slowly,  and  soon  the  cries 
came  closer,  and  were  in- 
terspersed with  shrieks  of 
terror  from  women.  I  called 
a  "halt."  Hardly  had  I 
done  so  when  an  old  woman 
rushed  up  on  to  the  cart 
road  crying,  as  she  passed 
us  :  "  The  jackal  is  coming. 
It  has  already  bitten  women 
and  children." 

Simultaneously,  several 
young  men  waving  huge 
pieces  of  bamboo  over  their 
heads  appeared  from  a  by- 
road and  garden  which  bor- 
dered on  the  cart  road,  while 
almost  before  we  were  aware 
of  it  a  poor,  hunted,  half- 
starved  jackal  skulked  across 
the  road  right  in  front  of  us, 
and  proceeded  leisurely  to  cross  the  railway. 
Snatching  a  small  bamboo  cane  from  the 
hands  of  one  of  my  companions  I  at  once 
gave  chase.  To  this  day  I  cannot  understand 
how  people  can  say  a  good  word  for  the  Indian 
jackal. 
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the  wini; 
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1  once  asked  a  fine,  handsome  Brahman  boj 
whether  he  had  any  brothers  or  sisters.  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "  I  have  three  brothers  and  had  a 
little  sister,  but  she  was  taken  by  a  jackal."  The 
whole  family  one  sultry  summer  night  was 
asleep  on  an  open  veranda.  The  little  baby 
girl  was  asleep  near  her  mother's  side  when  the 
mother  last  saw  her.  In  the  morning  the  child 
was  gone.      A   hue  and  cry  was   raised  ;  and  a 

rch  in  the  neighbouring  jungle  revealed  the 
fact  that  a  hungry  jackal  had  carried  off  the 
little  one  and  devoured  her  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house. 


A    HUNGRY   JACKAL    HAD    CARRIED   OFF    THE    LITTLE    ONE, 


I  myself  have  doctored  several  tiny  babies 
with  jackal's  teeth  wounds  in  the  head  and 
neck.  The  cries  of  such  have  awakened  some 
sleepers  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  the 
awful  death  described  above. 

But  to  return  to  my  jackal  !  It  took  me  a 
few  seconds  to  jump  the  two  wire  fences  which 
bounded  the  railway  on  either  side  and  get  to 
within  almost  striking  distance  of  the  brute  who 
was  the  cause  of  all  this  outcry. 

But  he  suddenly  made  for  the  entrance  of  a 
Hindu  homestead,  and  fear  lest  I  should  drive 
him  in  upon  the  inmates  prevented  my  following 
him  up.  Instead,  I  jumped  the  garden  fence 
to  one  side  of  the  house.  My  coat  caught  in 
a  large  mass  of  thorny  bramble,  and  the  effort 
to  extricate  myself  from  what  stuck  to  my 
clothes  delayed  me  somewhat. 

The  jackal   got   through  the  compound  and 


out  the  other  side.  Then  he  began  to  trot 
slowly  through  a  plantation  of  bamboo  clumps. 
The  ground  between  each  of  these  was  clear, 
so  I  soon  caught  him  up  and  proceeded  to 
head  him  round  one  of  the  clumps,  hoping 
to  keep  him  at  bay  till  the  young  men  came  up 
with  bamboos  and  brickbats  to  finish  him  off. 
But  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host. 

As  I  appeared  in  front  of  the  animal  it  did 
not  turn  as  I  expected  (up  to  that  moment  I 
had  not  believed  it  to  be  mad),  but,  to  my  great 
alarm,  sprang  open-mouthed  towards  me.  I 
brought  the  cane  down  upon  his  head  with  all 

my  force,  and  the  jackal 
recoiled ;  but  the  cane 
had  split,  and  I  stepped 
back,  as  I  was  virtually 
defenceless. 

Crash  !  Down  I  came 
upon  my  back,  having 
tripped  over  a  fallen  bam- 
boo ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  in  came  the 
jackal  at  my  legs.  Foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and 
showing  his  horrible 
fangs  at  every  fresh  on- 
slaught, he  did  his  level 
best  to  get  hold  of  one 
of  my  legs.  Putting  my 
.hands  on  the  ground 
behind  me  I  raised  my- 
self sufficiently  to  ward 
off  the  brute's  attacks, 
and  several  times  suc- 
ceeded in  kicking  him 
bodily  a  distance  of 
several  feet  from  me. 
But  each  time  he  re- 
turned to  the  attack 
with  mad  determination.  Of  my  trousers,  both 
legs  were  now  torn  into  shreds  from  the  knees 
downwards.  One  ankle  was  giving  me  great 
trouble,  the  pain  making  me  think  the  jackal 
had  got  his  teeth  into  it  and  lost  hold  again — it 
was  caused  by  a  brickbat  from  an  onlooker. 

The  crowd  around,  many  armed  with  bamboos 
and  brickbats,  were  shouting  and  yelling  with 
excitement,  but  not  a  soul  came  within  striking 
distance  of  the  animal. 

I  was,  however,  quite  unconscious  of  their 
presence.  I  dared  not  for  a  moment  take  my 
eyes  off  the  infuriated  beast,  which  seemed 
determined  to  tear  me  to  pieces.  At  last, 
however,  a  well-directed  kick  caught  it  clean 
on  the  side  behind  the  front  leg.  The  brute 
fell  over  on  its  side,  and  immediately  a  shower 
of  bricks  and  blows  from  heavy  bamboos  fell 
upon  its  helpless  body. 
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IE    BRUTE    KETI  ,    ,CK    WITH    MAD    DETERMINATION." 


Leaving  the  crowd  to  deal  with  the  jackal,  I 
then  proceeded  to  locate  the  damage  done. 
Providentially,  it  was  slight.  In  fact,  there  was 
only  one  flesh  wound,  which  I  promptly  dealt 
with  by  means  of  pocket-knife  and  fire. 

The  crowd  of  Mussulman  and  Hindu  young 
men  and  boys  was  most  sympathetic.  As  I 
was  making  my  way  to  a  local  dispensary  the 
jackal's  body  was  dragged  along  behind  me,  the 
boys  pelting  it  with  anything  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  calling  it  all  sorts  of  names,  until 


I  intervened  through  sheer  pity  for  the  half- 
starved  and  now  dead  brute  that  had  given  me 
the  most  unpleasant  five  minutes  I  have  ever 
spent  in  my  life. 

Strangely  enough,  only  a  year  or  two  after 
this  another  missionary,  and  he  my  dearest 
friend,  was  most  savagely  attacked  and  cruelly 
mauled  by  another  mad  jackal.  His  case, 
however,  was  such  a  serious  one  that  he 
was  sent  home  at  once  to  Paris,  where  he 
recovered. 


II. — An  Awful  Drink. 

By  the  Rev.   Henry  Cole,  oi    the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Kisokwe,  Usagara 

1  )intrict,  East  Africa. 

It    i-.   Mr.  Cole  who  relates  all  the  rest  of  this  budget  of  interesting  incident  and  adventure,    including  the   remarkable 
account  of  the  locust  visitation  at   Kisokwe,    which  is  entirely  illustrated  by  photographs. 


I  once  travelled  in  Africa  with  a  doctor  who 
took  great  delight  in  natural  history.  He 
seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  speci- 
mens of  reptiles  and  the  like,  and,  in  the 
case  of  snakes,  when  secured,  he  would  bottle 
them  in  fluid.  A  crowd  of  prying  natives 
would  rush  frightened  out  of  the  camp  at  the 
mere  sight  of  the  bottled  snakes  ;  and  even  the 
porters  preferred  giving  them  a  wide  berth. 
Similar  bottles  were  employed  for  carrying 
water  and  lime  juice ;  and  late  one  evening, 
after  a  long  march,  I  eagerly  uncorked  a  bottle 
and  had  a  drink.  Put,  oh,  what  an  awful  taste  ! 
What    a    dreadful    feeling  !       Oh,    horrors !    'tis 


a  bottle  of  snakes !  "  Doctor,  doctor !  I'm 
poisoned  !  "  "  Ze/e  tnaji  a  moto  "  ("  Bring  hot 
water"),  cried  the  doctor  to  his  cook.  The 
water  was  brought  and  an  effectual  emetic 
prepared.  After  using  five  cupfuls  the  un- 
pleasant taste  passed  off,  and  I  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger. 

Ill  —How  the  Wizard  was  Rescued. 

"  Mastf.r  !  master  !  a  man  is  being  dragged 
into  the  forest  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft."  This  startling  news  was  brought  to 
the  bedroom  of  one  of  our  missionaries  by  his 
servant  one  morning  at  the  break  of  day.     In  a 
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moment  the  missionary  was  out  of  bed  and  on 
his  way  to  the  scene  of  the  impending  tragedy. 
The  grass  was  long  and  bushes  numerous,  but 
the  yelling  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  sufficient 
guide  to  his  whereabouts.  The  missionary 
shouted  at  the  would! >e  murderers  with  all  the 
lung-force  at  his  command,  and  they  ran 
helter-skelter,  leaving  their  victim  behind.  The 
tied  man  seemed  to  put  forth  his  whole 
strength  of  soul  in  expressions  of  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, and  he  kissed  his  deliverer's  hands 
repeatedly,  saying,  "  Kumhonya  .'  Kumhonya  .'  " 
"  You  have  saved  me  ! 
You  have  saved  me  !  "). 

Yes,  he  was  rescued 
and  in  safety  for  the  time 
being  :  but,  unfortun- 
ately, in  the  public  mind 
he  was  still  a  guilty  man, 
and  therefore  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to 
establish  his  innocence 
in  open  (very  open)  court1 
before  he  could  take  his 
walks  abroad  with  any 
degree  of  safety.  The 
case  was  accordingly  re- 
ferred to  the  chief,  who, 
with  his  assessors,  acted 
as  judge.  The  trial  lasted 
two  or  three  days,  and 
created  great  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The 
lawyers  made  the  hills 
resound  (the  court  was 
held  in  the  open  air)  with 
their  forensic  eloquence ; 
whilst  the  pleadings  of 
both  accused  and  accusers 
were  of  the  most  animated  nature.  "Let  him 
be  searched,"  cried  the  accusers.  "  All  right," 
replied  the  accused.  Then  he  took  from  his 
leather  pouch  a  pair  of  gazelle's  horns  and  held 
them  up  before  the  court,  protesting  that  they 
were  only  crop-growing  charms.  In  this  the 
experts  concur,  and  the  court,  feeling  satisfied 
that  the  man  is  no  wizard,  acquits  him  forthwith. 

The  accused  felt  that  the  case  would  have 
been  decided  otherwise  were  it  not  for  the 
European ;  and  a  practical  illustration  of  his 
gratitude  was  given  shortly  afterwards,  when  he 
brought  from  his  home  (thirty-five  miles  away) 
a  fine  goat  as  a  present  to  his  rescuer ;  more- 
over, a  constant  sense  of  his  gratefulness  is 
shown  by  his  always  calling  that  missionary 
"  Baba"  which  means  "  father.-' 

I\  —  Tossed  by  a   Wild  Buffalo. 

A  man   was  brought  one  day  to  the  mission 


IHE    REV.    HENRY   COLE,    OF   THE   C.M.S.,    WHO    HERE   TELLS    US 
SOME   OF    HIS    MANY   ADVENTURES. 

From  a  Photo,  ly  T.  Holland,  Hantuell. 


station  with  a  frightful  wound  in  his  leg.  He 
had  been  to  the  forest  with  others  hunting,  and 
when  he  shot  a  buffalo  the  beast  turned  on  him 
and  gave  him  a  proof  of  what  his  bonis  could 
do  in  revenge.  The  man  would  have  been 
killed  were  it  not  for  his  companions,  who  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  his  cries.  Whilst  his 
wounds  were  being  dressed  a  few  fellows  from 
the  station  ran  after  the  buffalo,  but  on  coming 
near  him  he  showed  fight,  whereupon  they  ran 
back  frightened,  without  firing  a  shot.  They 
were  asked,  "Well,  did  you  see  the  buffalo?" 

"  Yes,  but  he  shook  his 
head  at  us,  and  we  were 
afraid  to  fire  at  him." 
Little  did  the  writer  know 
that  he  would  have  the 
misfortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  this  same 
buffalo  about  twelve 
months  afterwards. 

About  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  our  house 
there  was  a  stream  where 
this  animal  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking,  and 
the  women  who  drew 
water  there  were  in  con- 
stant dread  of  the  brute. 
One  evening  in  Decem- 
ber, as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing on  his  western  wheel, 
I  found  myself  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  stream  in 
search  of  something  for 
the  larder.  I  was  hoping 
to  bag  a  koodoo  or  some 
other  antelope,  but  had 
never  thought  of  the 
women's  enemy.  The  grass  all  around  had 
been  burnt  save  one  green  patch  which  had 
defied  the  flames.  My  way  back  lay  through 
this  particular  patch  of  grass,  which  was 
i oft.  high.  When  nearly  through  the  monster 
rushed  from  his  hiding-place,  with  a  snort,  and 
caught  me  in  the  back  before  there  was  time  to 
turn  round  and  shoot  him.  To  find  one's  self 
impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  wild  buffalo  was, 
indeed,  a  new  position  and  a  new  experience. 
The  fury  of  the  wild  bulls  of  Bashan  could  not 
have  exceeded  the  fury  of  that  beast.  Once, 
twice,  and  thrice  was  I  tossed,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  my  end  had  come.  But  He  who  calmed 
the  roaring  sea  when  His  servants  were  in 
danger  calmed  the  rage  of  that  ferocious 
animal.  There  I  lay  feigning  death.  It  was 
a  critical  moment.  The  remembrance  of  it 
almost  makes  one  shudder.  That  hideous 
form  still   there,  and  those  glaring  eyes  riveted 
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TO    FIND   ONES    SELF    IMPALED    ON    THE    HORNS   OF    A    WILD    BUFFALO    WAS    INDEED 

A    NEW    EXPERIENCE." 


on  the  helpless  victim  !  To  move  in  the 
least  would  be  fatal.  The  heart  went  up  in 
prayer,  and  oh,  what  a  relief  at  last  to  sec  the 
brute  move  slowly  away  !  My  boy — who  had 
judiciously  retired  up  a  tree— now  ran  for  assist- 
ance. In  the  meantime  night  set  in  whilst 
there — a  mile  and  a  half  from  home — I  lay, 
with  spine  injured  and  bleeding  from  five 
dreadful  wounds.  The  thought  that  my  enemy 
might  return  at  any  moment,  added  to  the  feel 
ing  that  beasts  of  prey  were  close  at  hand,  made 
my  position  very  awful.  It  seemed  a  long  time 
before  help  arrived  ;  but  at  last  I  found  myself 
in  a  hammock,  borne  by  faithful,  loving  natives. 
For  four  days  I  was  paralyzed  ;  and  six  weary 
months  rolled  by  ere  I  could  stand.  The  reader 
may  like  to  know  that  on  Christmas  Day  after 
the  sad  event  a  native  hunter  caught  the  brute 
napping  and  dispatched  him.  The  horns  were 
brought  to  me;  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  one- 
night  they  were  carried  off  by  a  hyena. 

x       How  the  Hyena  was  Dragged  Out  of 
the  Well. 

Hyenas    are     numerous     in     East    Africa, 

and    more  especially    in    the    Ugogo    country, 

where    they    are    unmolested    by    the    natives. 

These  natives  believe  that  after  death   the  souls 

of  men   pass  into  the   bodies  of  these  animals. 
Vol.  v.— 21. 


Pitches,  too,  are  said  to  be 
in  league  with  them,  and  t<> 
receive  from  them  much  help 
in  the  exercise  of  their  diabolical 
art. 

One  evening,  at  dusk,  after 
a  long  march,  I  sat  outside  a 
hamlet,  keeping  watch  over  my 
donkey  while  it  had  its  supper. 
Presently  I  saw  something  com- 
ing along,  which  I  took  for  a 
calf,  but,  on  its  approaching 
nearer,  I  could  see  that  it  was 
a  huge  hyena,  evidently  coming 
to  devour  my  poor  animal. 
Jumping  up,  I  threw  up  my 
arms  and  shouted.  The  beast, 
not  used  to  such  gesticulations, 
rushed  off  and  quickly  disap- 
peared in  the  darkness. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  was 
at  another  village,  where  a  very 
curious  thing  happened  in  con- 
nection with  a  hyena.  In  the 
early  morning  my  "  boy  "  came 
to  my  tent  in  a  distressed  state, 
saying  that  he  could  not  make 
me  any  tea,  as  a  hyena  had, 
during  the  night,  fallen  into 
the  well  from  which  we  got 
and  the  brute  was  still  there 
struggling  hard  to  get  out.  Water  being  a 
precious  commodity  in  that  part,  it  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant  news  to  hear  of  this  strange 
pollution  of  the  well.  Having  spare  tent- 
ropes,  we  hastened  to  the  spot,  followed  by  a 
host  of  excited  natives.  The  well  was  perhaps 
30ft.  deep,  rather  slanting,  and  about  a  third 
part  full.  Having  made  a  noose,  my  men 
strove  to  get  it  over  the  animal's  head.  But 
they  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  as  he  seemed  to 
dodge  the  rope  every  time  it  came  near  him. 
When  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  we 
were  suddenly  amused  by  seeing  him  catch  the 
rope  in  his  mouth  with  his  strong  teeth  !  The 
question  now  was  whether  he  would  keep 
hold  until  he  was  dragged  out.  "  Mukiveje ! 
mukweje!\'  ("Pull!  pull!")  The  men  pulled 
whilst  I  watched,  with  gun  in  hand,  for  the 
opportune  moment  to  draw  the  trigger.  In 
order  to  guard  against  his  falling  back  into  the 
well,  as  also  to  prevent  the  chance  of  his 
running  away,  it  was  necessary  to  shoot  him 
just  when  he  reached  a  certain  spot.  The 
suspense  was  great.  He's  coming  !  He's 
coming  !  The  spot  is  reached.  Bang  goes  the 
gun  !  The  rejoicing  and  excitement  are  intense 
as  the  lifeless  carcass  of  the  depredator  lies 
there  before  the  villagers. 
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Tilt    MEN    I'LI.I.Kl)    WHILST    1    WATCHED,    WITH    GUN    IN"    HAND,    FOR    THE    OPPORTUNE    MOMENT. 


VI. — My  Startling  Peace  Mission, 

At  a  place  called  M'lali,  in  the  Usagara 
country,  there  lived  a  chief  who  was  the  terror 
of  passing  caravans.  With  the  view  of  effec- 
tually carrying  out  his  evil  designs  he  had  made 
hlood-brotherhood  with  the  warlike  Masai.  The 
writer  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  gentleman 
in  the  following  way.  But  first  of  all  I  must 
explain  that  the  headmen  of  a  caravan  belonging 
to  Mirambo,  chief  of  Urambo,  in  Unyamwezi, 
came  to  the  mission  station  at  Mpwapwa,  saying 
that  they  had  been  robbed  at  M'lali,  and  they 
thought  that  if  one  of  us  went  with  them  to  the 
chief  he  would  surely,  out  of  respect  to  the 
white  man,  restore-  the  plundered  property. 
They  remained  about  the  station  for  days, 
imploring  us  to  help  them. 

But  it  seemed  doubtful  to  us  whether  the 
covetous  chief  would  quietly  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  European,  whose  dignity  and 
prestige  might  in  the  end  receive  a  rude  shock. 
However,  as  the  men  were  so  importunate,  we 
at  length  decided  that  one  of  our  number  should 
accompany  them.  The  lot  fell  upon  me  ;  and, 
having  packed  a  few  things  needed  on  the 
journey,  I  started  off  one  morning  at  the  break 
of  day,  and  we  reached  our  destination  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  arriving,  the 
chief  asked  me  to  dine  with  him.  The  dinner 
consisted  of  boiled  buffalo  meat,  with  wugali 
(porridge)  and  gravy.  The  last-named  was 
served  in  a  skillet,  into  which  he  dipped,  with 
his  hand,  each  mouthful  of  wugali,  and  he 
pressed  me   to   do  the  same.     Very  unwillingly 


did  I  plunge  my 
morsel  into  the 
same  vessel  ; 
but  one  felt 
bound  to  ob- 
serve the  laws 
of  etiquette,  al- 
though each 
mouthful  seemed 
to  stick  in  one's 
throat  !  The 
meal  being  over, 
I  told  him  the 
object  of  my 
visit — namely, 
that  I  had  come 
to  ask  about  the 
goods  that  had 
been  taken  from 
a  certain  caravan 
a  little  time  back. 
The  result  was 
surprising.  The 
chief  angrily 
resented  the  idea  of  my  coming  on  such  an 
errand,  and,  rushing  across  the  room  to  where 
he  kept  his  gun,  he  cried  out,  "  Vou  have  come 
to  fight  !  " 

He  at  once  assumed  a  fighting  attitude 
himself,  but  in  a  moment  I  had  my  arms 
around  him,  embracing  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  him  from  firing  his  gun.  And  then, 
pointing  to  the  few  men  I  had  with  me,  I 
strove  to  show  him  how  absurd  it  was  to  think 
that  I  should  come  to  fight  him  with  that 
handful  of  men.  His  own  son,  too,  assured 
him  that  the  Alzungit  (European)  had  no 
hostile  intentions.  He  cooled  down  presently 
and  put  the  gun  back  in  its  place.  But 
we  had  not  yet  got  out  of  the  wood,  for, 
on  looking  out,  we  were  horrified  to  see  a  host 
of  warriors,  with  guns  and  spears,  coming 
toward  the  house.  The  dreadful  old  chief  had 
secretly  sent  someone  to  raise  the  war-cry,  and 
now  every  available  warrior  in  the  place  came 
running  in  eager  for  fight.  The  Masai,  with 
their  enormous  spears  quivering  in  their  hands, 
and  froth  coming  out  of  their  excited  mouths, 
presented  a  sight  calculated  to  make  the  bravest 
heart  (mail.  The  W'asagara,  too,  in  their  war 
attire,  with  their  fingers  on  the  triggers  of  their 
guns,  were  equally  dreadful  to  behold.  There 
we  were  in  a  scene  of  the  greatest  excitement 
and  danger,  thinking  every  moment  would  be 
our  last.  I  kept  protesting  at  the  top  of  my 
voice  that  we  had  only  come  to  make  inquiries, 
and  not  to  fight,  in  which  statement  I  was  sup- 
ported by  the  chiefs  son. 

At   last  the  excitement    abated  a  little,  and 
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the  news  was  brought  to  me  that  they  didn't 
want  to  kill  the  Mzungu,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined to  dispatch  the  men  who  sought  his  aid 
in  recovering  the  stolen  property.  We  were  in 
the  guest-chamber  ;  and  I  was  standing  between 
Mirambo's  men  and  their  would-be  murderers. 
Suddenly  they  tried  to  get  past  me  with  their 
spears  ;  but,  by  jumping  from  side  to  side  with 
outstretched  arms,  I  managed  to  baffle  their 
attempt.     Whereupon    they    said  -  that    as    the 


some  creatures.  I  simply  lay  awake  protecting 
my  hammock  and  longing  for  day.  We  were 
up  with  the  lark  and  away,  not  troubling  any 
further  about  the  stolen  property,  but  devoutly 
thankful  that  we  had  all  escaped  with  our  lives. 

VII.— The  Baffling  of  Bushiri,  the  Arab. 

When  the  Germans  came  to  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate in  East  Africa  the  Arabs,  headed  by 
Bushiri,  rebelled,  and  a  large  stretch  of  country 
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Mzungu  did  not  wish  to  have  them  killed  in  his 
presence  they  would  take  them  outside  and  do 
their  horrible  work  there.  To  this  I  replied 
that  neither  inside  nor  outside  the  house  would 
I  consent  to  their  being  killed.  Seeing  that  I 
was  firm  they  calmed  down,  and  actually  left 
us  all  unharmed  beyond  the  shock  to  our 
nerves.  I  gave  a  couple  of  the  leaders  a  few 
yards  of  calico  which  they  demanded  as  a 
trespass  offering — for  having  come,  as  they  said, 
to  make  war  upon  them  ! 

heeling  tired  after  the  long  tramp  and  the 
great  excitement,  I  retired  early  to  my  ham- 
mock, which  had  been  slung  from  the  low,  flat 
roof  of  the  guest-chamber.  As  I  lay  awake, 
meditating  on  our  merciful  escape,  the  door 
was  opened  and  in  trooped  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Could  it  be  that  these  were  to  be  my  com- 
panions for  the  night  ?  Yes,  they  had  come 
to  share  the  room  with  the  mysterious  stranger, 
and  to  amuse  themselves  by  nibbling  and 
smelling  at  his  wonderful  hanging  bed.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  sleep  was  impossible 
whilst  one  had  to  contend   with   such   trouble- 


became  greatly  disturbed.  The  missionaries 
living  in  the  affected  districts  had  a  trying  time. 
At  some  of  the  stations  no  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  home  for  nine  months;  and,  as  for 
European  stores,  no  means  of  transport  could 
be  found  for  quite  eighteen  months.  Native 
runners  suspected  of  being  in  the  service  of 
Europeans  were  searched,  and  in  the  event  of 
anything  being  found  in  their  possession  to 
confirm  the  suspicion  of  the  rebels,  woe  betide 
them  !  Some  poor  fellows  lost  their  lives,  whilst 
others  were  captured  and  sold  into  slavery  for 
faithfully  attempting  to  perform  their  duty  as 
messengers  in  the  employment  of  Europeans. 

A  few  adopted  clever  devices  in  order  to 
evade  detection  by  the  enemy.  One  man 
unscrewed  the  iron  plate  on  the  butt  of  his  gun 
and  then  slipped  his  master's  letter  underneath, 
afterwards  replacing  the  iron  plate.  He  got 
safely  to  Zanzibar.  Another  put  the  letter  with 
which  he  was  intrusted  into  the  hollow  of  a 
bambop-cane,  which  he  used  as  a  walking-stick. 
He,  too,  safely  reached  his  destination  and 
delivered   the    missive.     One   heard   of   others 
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who  managed  in  various  ways  to  avoid  detection, 
hut  in  time  the  dangers  of  travelling  became  so 
great  that  communication  with  the  coast  was 
Utterly  impossible.  Even  a  missionary  who  was 
returning  home  on  furlough  from  Urambo  was 
murdered  within  a  day's  march  from  the  coast. 

Bushiri  built  a  boma  (fort)  near  Bagamoyo, 
and  gathered  round  him  a  mighty  host  of  Arabs, 
Waswahili,  and  slaves.  His  position,  in  his 
own  estimation,  was  impregnable.  But  he 
had  a  rude  awakening  one  morning,  when  his 
fortress  was  stormed  by  the  Germans.  Seeing 
his  followers  fall  in  heaps  around  him  he  ran 
for  his  life,  and  found  his  way  to  Usagara,  150 
miles  to  the  west  of  Bagamoyo.  Here  he 
beguiled  the  natives  into  accompanying  him  to 
Mpwanwa.  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  German 
station.  There  were  only  two  Europeans,  with 
a  handful  of  half-trained  soldiers,  to  defend  the 
place.  At  midnight  the  enemy  made  his  attack, 
when  the  sentry  and  one  of  the  Europeans  were 
killed.  The  second  European  escaped  through 
a  window  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  The  enemy, 
however,  was  prevented  from  looting  by  the 
brisk  firing  of  the  Germans'  men. 

Xow  that  his  companion  was  dead,  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  the  fort  alone, 
the  German  aforesaid  set  out  for  the.  coast, 
travelling  by  night  and  hiding  by  day.  Hearing 
that  he  had  gone,  Bushiri  hastened  back  to 
Mpwapwa  to  possess  himself  of  the  goods  left 
behind  by  the  European.  The  chief  had  with 
him  about  six  hundred  natives,  who,  of  course, 
were  anxiously  expecting  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
Bushiri  professed 
great  affection  for  the 
English,  and  he  even 
proposed  to  escort  the 
missionaries  of  Mpwa- 
pwa and  Kisokwe  to 
the  coast,  should  they 
intrust  themselves  to 
his  loving  care.  But 
they  declined  his  offer 
with  thanks,  remem- 
bering that  the  "  ten- 
der mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel." 
His  movements  were 
anxiously  watched 
day  by  day,  with  the 
result  that  the  mis- 
sionaries became 
more  and  more  sus- 
picious of  him.  On 
the  sixth  night  after 
his  coming  to  Mpwa- 
pwa, as  the  mission 
la)-    wrapped     in 


slumber,  a  knock  outside  aroused  the  missionary. 
Who  was  there,  and  what  did  he  want? 

It  was  a  native  Christian,  the  first  convert  in 
that  part,  who  had  come  to  warn  the  missionary 
of  great  danger.  He  whispered  through  the 
window :  "  Bushiri  is  coming  to-morrow  to 
capture  yon  and  loot  the  mission."  The 
missionary  in  charge  hastily  summoned  his 
little  flock  together,  and  having  packed  a 
few  of  their  valuables  they  reluctantly  left  the 
mission  to  its  fate.  On  the  following  day  the 
enemy  plundered  the  mission  station  and  burnt 
it  to  the  ground.  Bushiri  was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  the  missionary  ;  and  he  essayed  to 
follow  him  to  Kisckwe,  but  the  chief  there  pre- 
vented him.  Some  of  Bushiri's  followers  made 
love  to  the  medicines  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  dispensary  at  Mpwapwa,  thinking  they  were 
wine,  and  died  in  consequence. 

Bushiri  now  hastened  to  the  coast  region,  and 
raised  an  army  from  amongst  the  Wafiti  with 
the  booty  he  had  taken  from  Mpwapwa.  Next 
came  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated. 
A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  and  hanged  ;  and  so  ended  the  Arab 
rebellion. 

VIII. — Mow  the  Locusts  Struck  Kisokwe. 

One  Sunday  evening  at  Kisokwe,  in  East 
Africa,  as  the  congregation  came  out  of  church, 
a  mysterious  cloud  was  seen  passing  over  a 
neighbouring  hill.  The  native  who  saw  it  first 
called  out,  "  Mulanje  ipoto  "  ("  Look  at  the 
miracle  ").      All  eyes  were  quickly  turned  in  the 
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direction  of  the  "ipoto,"  the  sight  of  which 
brought  forth  a  host  of  different  exclama- 
tions. Little,  however,  did  the  poor  people 
know  that  the  "  ipoto  "  meant  to  them  and 
to  their  brethren 
throughout  E a s t 
Africa  positive  starva- 
tion, and  in  many 
cases  miserable  death. 
Verysoon  the  "cloud' 
found  its  way  to  the 
plain  below,  and 
travelled  from  garden 
to  garden,  destroying 
in  its  march  all  the 
green  crops.  This 
was  a  strange  and 
dangerous  cloud.  It 
was  a  cloud  of  locusts, 
in  fact  !  Curiously 
enough,  there  was  a 
tradition  in  the  place 
to  the  effect  that  the 
appearance  of  locusts 
was  the  sign  of  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and 
so  the  people  were 
for  the  moment  rather 
glad  than  otherwise 
of  the    visit  of  th 
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dreaming   that 

they  would  return 
and  eat  the  corn 
as  soon  as  it  had 
sprouted  again. 

A  few  weeks 
went  by,  and  lo  ! 
the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  duns 
were  firing,  tin 
cans  rattling, 
people  shouting 
frantically,  and 
the  war  -  whoop 
sounding  shrilly. 
The  enemy  had 
returned  in  force. 
Desolation  was 
soon  v  i  s  ible 
everywhere.  The 
scene  that  pre- 
sented itself 
would  make  the 
m  o  s t  hard- 
hearted weep. 
Even  the  very 
chance  of  reap- 
ing a  crop  that  year  had  disappeared  !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  locusts  had  taken  possession 
of  the  entire  country,  and  would  ere  long 
drive    out    its    human   inhabitants.       It  was   in 
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vain   that   the    people   tried   to   do   battle    with 
God's  great  army. 

The  suffering  natives  were  frantic,  and,  in 
their  awful  plight,  they  naturally  came  to  the 
missionaries  to  ask  whether  they  knew  the  cause 
of  this  dire  visitation.  The  inquirers  were, 
however,  told  that  in  the  olden  time  Multilist 
(God)  sometimes  punished  people  for  their 
sins  by  sending  them  plagues  of  locusts,  and 
further,  that  no  doubt  Mulungu  wanted  to 
remind  the  VVagogo  of  His  great  power  and  of 
their  sin  in  fighting  against  Him,  by  refusing  to 
accept  and  acknowledge  Him  as  the  only  living 


tiller  but  very  little  help ;  the  people  began 
to  scatter.  Some  actually  sold  themselves  as 
sla\es  to  those  who  had  a  supply  of  food  laid 
by  from  the  previous  year.  Others  wandered 
about  in  search  of  roots  and  wild  fruit.  Parents 
pawned  their  own  children  for  a  little  wretched 
food,  and  the  wail  of  distress  was  loud  and  long. 
As  the  days  went  by  the  people  got  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  even  some  of  the  little  band  of 
Christians  died  before  the  missionaries'  eyes 
without  their  being  able  to  save  them. 

And  when  at  length  the  rains  set  in,  and  the 
wild  vegetables  sprang  up,  the  starving  people 
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and  true  Mulungu.  This  was  met  with  the 
awkward  rejoinder,  "  How,  then,  is  it  that  the 
locusts  eat  the  missionaries'  corn  also  ?  "  One 
answer  was,  "  If  the  missionaries'  gardens  were 
spared,  then  they  would  be  looked  upon  as 
wizards  and  have  the  charge  of  bringing  the 
locusts  laid  at  their  door."  Other  natives 
sought  the  aid  of  their  medicine  -  men, 
and  took  gifts  in  their  hands,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  use  their  magical  arts 
in  protecting  their  clients'  gardens  from  the 
ravages  of  the  all-pervading  locusts.  But  it 
was  hardly  likely  that  the  men  who  could 
not  save  their  own  property  would  be  able 
to  save  that  of  others  by  means  of  enchant- 
ments and  the  like.  .  Soon  famine  began  to 
stare  people  in   the   face.       The   mission  could 


ate  so  ravenously  that  they  were  attacked  with 
diarrhoea,  which  very  frequently  proved  fatal. 
Old  people  and  young  children  suffered  most. 
Women  braved  the  famine  better  than  men, 
being  more  inured  to  hardship  and  more 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves. 

Spring  came,  but  the  insatiable  locusts  were 
there  ready  to  devour  the  blades  of  corn  as  fast 
as  they  sprang  up.  It  was  soon  seen  that  help 
was  required  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  the  Christian  people  of 
England  sent  money,  with  which  food  was 
bought  at  the  coast  and  sent  to  the  famishing 
people  of  the  district.  Although  gratitude  is 
not  a  prominent  trait  of  the  African  character, 
yet  the  natives  in  this  case  did  seem  truly 
grateful  for  the  help  they  received. 


A   Social  Gathering  in  Alaska 

By    John    Hamilton    Todd,    of    Tacoma,    Wash. 

The  host  seeks  notoriety  or  he  wants  presents.  The  lady  guests'  jewellery  is  derived  from  sardine 
tins  and  can-tops.  The  entertainments  are  provided  by  the  dancers  and  a  professional  conjurer,  who 
may  vary  his  performance  by  hanging  himself.  Finally  the  guests  have  an  interview  with  the  souls 
of  the  departed  through  an  ear-trumpet,  and  then  a  feast  of  whale-blubber  and  oil  winds  up  a  lively 
evening.     The    taking   of  these    photographs    involved    much   strategy    and    personal    risk.     They    are 

absolutely  unique. 
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N  a  trip  through  Alaska  and  among 
the  Alaskan  Indians  I  have  had 
many  queer  adventures  and  ex- 
periences. One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy was  a  trip  to  Klukwan,  an 
Indian  village  which,  when  visited  by  me  in 
October,  1898,  was  but  little  known,  and  in 
consequence  the  natives  were  much  less  familiar 
with  the  ways  of  the  white  man  than  they  have 
since  become.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
Indians  were  holding  their  annual  "  Potlach, " 
and  had  gathered  in  all  the  surrounding  tribes 
to  help  them  celebrate  the  feast. 

Now,  the  Potlach  is  the  most  widespn 
festival  custom  in  Alaska.  All  the  various 
tribes — Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  Indians — while 
away  the  long  and  dreary  hours  of  the  Arctic 
winter  with  song  and  dance,  feastand  drink.  In 
South-Kastern  Alaska  a  Potlach  is  usually  given 
by  an  individual  who  desires  to  become  widely 
known.  But  among  the  Eskimos  of  the 
western  coast  the  Potlach  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  "a  donation  party."  In  either  case, 
whether  as  in  the  first  the  "giver"  provides  a 
gift  for  each  one  invited  to  attend,  or  as  in  the 
second,  when  he  accepts  gifts  from  the  guests, 
the  festival  argues  neither  generosity  nor 
a  kindly  feeling  for  the  recipients,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  evidences  only  self-gratu- 
latioh  and  glorification  and  a  childish 
love  of  show  and  the  display  of  wealth. 

On  the  last 
evening  of  this 
particular  Pot- 
lach there  were 
present  over 
eight  hundred 
individuals — 
families,  friends, 
and  members  of 
other  tribes,  all 
gathered  to- 
gether from  a 
distance  of  fifty 
to  seventy  -  five- 
miles,  and  com- 
ing by  land  and 
water,  eager  to 
take  part  in  the 
festivities. 


The  children  were  bestowed  under  the 
benches,  in  order  that  space  might  thus  be 
economized,  and  their  round,  merry  faces  peered 
eagerly  out  upon  a  scene  that  was  to  them  (and, 
indeed,  to  me)  most  wonderful.  Someone 
remarked  that  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones  could 
be  picked  from  off  their  faces,  like  walnuts — 
they  were  so  excited  and  amazed  at  the  wonders 
they  beheld.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  the 
small  creatures  would  protrude  his  head,  and 
boastfully  declare  what  he  would  do,  and  how 
much  greater  he  would  be  than  any  one  of 
these,  when  he  "grew  up  to  be  a  big  man!" 
Children  are  the  same  all  the  world  over. 

Each  guest  wore  his  or  her  finest  clothes,  and 
was  well  greased  and  generously  painted,  as 
befitted  so  important  an  occasion.  The  women 
were  careful  to  wear  all  the  finery  they  possessed, 
and  their  idea  of  what  constituted  finery  was  at 
times  very  peculiar.  One  woman  was  the 
envied  of  all  her  friends  because  of  an  elegant 
necklace  she  wore.      It   consisted   of  a  yard  or 
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more  of  tinsel,  such  as  is  used  to  trim  Christ- 
mas-trees. Another  wore  a  much -admired 
girdle  formed  entirely  of  the  "  keys  "  of  sardine 
boxes,  with  bits  of  tin  hanging  between.  Yet 
another  wore  a  row  of  round  tin-lids  or  can-tops 
round  her  neck,  with  a  large  one  about  the  size 
of  a  saucer  hanging  on  her  breast  as  a  medallion. 

The  remainder  of  their  costumes  were  "  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made,"  and  were  bits  of 
everything,  from  a  flour-sack  to  an  iron  spoon. 
Nothing  came  amiss. 

The  large  room  —  it  was,  I  believe,  a  sort  of 
dance  -  hall,  or 
something  of 
that  sort  —  was 
decorated  with 
the  most  grotes- 
qu  e  figures  ; 
some  of  them 
hung  on  wires 
to  make  them 
appear  as  if 
standing  upright. 
After  a  time  the 
air  became  so 
thick  that  one 
could  well  be- 
lieve that  the 
wires  might  be 
removed  and  the 
figures       remain 
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T  h  e  r  e  w  e  1  e 
birds,  hoot-owls, 
bats,  and  many 
others,  all  with 
outspread  wings 
as  if  in  the  act 
of  flying.  Some 
of  the  effigies 
were  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme  ; 
while  others 
were  merely 
horrible,  for  the 
peoples  of 
Alaska,  especi- 
ally the  Eski- 
m  o  s,  evince 
great  skill  and 
indention  in 
carving  grotes- 
ques. 

At  a  Potlach 
the   "  Shaman,'' 
or     medicine- 
man, is  the 
"Grand    Mo- 
gul," or  master 
of  ceremonies  ;  and  the  festivities  began  with  his 
entrance  on  all  fours  !     Then,  crouched  behind 
a   huge  mask   or   head,   which    completely  hid 
him  from  view,  he  chanted  in  a  monotonous 
voice  the  wonderful  feats  and  achievements  of 
his  ancestors.      These  deeds   had   never    been 
equalled    by  any — save,   indeed,    by  doings  of 
his  own  ;   and  he  had  never  seen  anyone  who 
could  at  all  compare  with  him  in  any  way  ! 

All  the  while  he  was  boasting,  two  other  men 
kept  up  a  continuous  chanting  as  a  sort  of  an 
accompaniment.     Truth   to  tell,  however,  these 
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Shamans  do  many  wonderful  things,  for  which 
they  will  not,  and  others  cannot,  give  any 
explanation.  At  Port  Hope  there  is  one  who 
has  become  widely  known  among  the  different 
ships'  news,  as  well  as  to  tourists,  through  his 
peiformance  of  a  trick  which  is  as  yet  unex- 
plained. He  permits  himself  to  be  tied  by 
anyone — usually  by  the  ship's  crew,  who  tie 
such  knots  as  only  sailors  can.  The  Alaskan's 
companions  beat  drums  and  chant,  to  "  prepare 
the  conditions  "  (very  much  as  at  a  spiritualistic 
stance),  then  a  "  Parka  "  is  drawn  over  the 
wizard.  Instantly  he  casts  the  ropes  from  him, 
still  knotted  and.  unbroken,  and  stands  free  ! 

Another,  on  Stony  Creek,  permits  himself, 
after  being  tied  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  or  all 
of  the  spectators  present,  to  be  cast  into  the 
water.  In  a  moment  he  is  swimming  ashore, 
bringing  the  ropes  with  him.  These  things  the 
Americans  cannot,  and  the  Indians  will  not, 
explain. 

At  the  Potlachs  all  the  different  mysteries  of 
the  medicine-man  are  performed.  At  one  of 
them  a  Shaman  was  hung  by  the  neck  with 
a  sinew,  and  kept  suspended  for  fully  ten 
minutes,  ^'hen  cut  down,  his  head  fell  over 
on  his  shoulder,  his  arms  and  legs  dangled 
limply,  and  to  all  appearances  the  man  was 
dead.     In  a  tew  minutes,  however,  he  revived, 
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and  in  a  short  time  was 
as  lively  as  ever.  There 
is  no  explanation  offered 
— the  fact  remains,  and 
is  abundantly  vouched 
for  by  dozens  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  wit- 
nessed it. 

On  the  night  of  the 
Potlach  which  I  wit- 
nessed the  Shaman, 
after  relating  the  tales 
of  his  own  virtues  and 
the  prowess  of  his  an- 
cestors, retired  to  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and 
presided  over  the  other 
festivities  of  the  evening. 
These  began,  first  of  all, 
with  the  beating  of  tom- 
toms and  the  pounding 
of  the  floor  with  sticks. 
Then  the  dancing  fol- 
lowed. Like  all  primi- 
tive people,  the  Alaskans 
dance  when  they  desire 
to  express  all  grades  of 
emotion,  all  the  phases 
of  their  poor,  narrow, 
restricted  lives — the 
seasons,  for  example  ;  or  hunting,  warfare,  en- 
durance of  pain,  and  many  others.  As  they 
dance,  the  tom-toms  are  beaten  to  emphasize 
the  movements. 

First,  the  men  of  the  tribe  danced  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  while  their  wives  and 
mothers  whirled  round  and  round  at  the  sides, 
like  the  satellites  of  a  planet  or  the  moons  of 
Saturn.  Each  man  who  danced  wore  over  his 
face  a  mask,  which  is  a  sort  of  "coat  of  arms," 
and  shows  the  totem  of  the  tribe  to  which  he 
and  his  forefathers  belonged. 

The  dancing  continued  some  time,  but  when 
this  was  concluded  tin-  Shaman,  with  appro- 
priate passes  and  songs  and  many  fantastic 
ceremonials,  talked  through  a  funnel  with  the 
dead.  There  was  something  really  touching  in 
the  idea  of  these  barbarians  including  in  their 
feasts  and  festivities  those  of  their  friends  who 
had  gone  before  them  to  the  unknown  shore. 
But  at  that  moment  only  the  ludicrous  side 
appealed  to  the  writer.  The  huge  funnel 
resembled  a  giant  ear-trumpet  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Such  a  pandemonium  as  ensued 
after  the  first  ear-splitting  yell  sent  into  it  by  the 
Shaman  is  not  often  heard  ! 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  eight 
hundred  present  threw  back  his  or  her  head, 
and  with    might   and   main   made    the    loudest 
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possible  noise,  each  imitating  the  sound  made 
by  some  animal.  Some  chose  the  snort  of  the 
se.il.  others  the  scream  of  the  wild  goose  or 
the  cry  of  the  loon,  the  splash  of  the  water  as 
the  terrified  beaver  seeks  refuge  therein  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  hunter,  or  the  barking  of  the 
walrus.  For  the  most  part  these  cries  were 
most  wonderfully  accurate  and  true  to  Nature, 
hut  the  combined  unearthly  din  was  something 
impossible  to  describe,  and  once  heard  could 
never  be  forgotten. 

After  this  came  the  reconciliation  of  all 
enemies,  the  Shaman  acting  as  peace-maker. 
He  drags  the  two  men  together,  clasps  their  un- 
willing hands,  makes  passes  over  them,  and  then 
begs  of  them  to  become  brothers.  The  two 
men  then  grip  each  other  violently,  and  wrestle 
until  both  are  exhausted  and  glad  to  give  up. 
Then  they  fling  their  arms  about  each  other's 
necks,  and  retire  to  a  corner,  where  they  sit, 
presenting  as  comical  a  picture  of  shamefaced- 
ness  as  one  ever  beheld. 

This  was  followed  by  wrestling  matches,  solely 
for  the  honour  of  winning;  and  the  participants, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  presented  a  curious  study 
in  poses.  The  victor  was  feted,  whilst  the 
vanquished  was  fed  on  frozen  berries. 
When  all  this  was  ended  the  guests  sat 
about  the  Kajim,  and  the  donations  or 
presents  were  piled  up  in  the  centre, 
ready  for  distribution.  When  this,  too, 
had  been  accomplished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everyone,  all  hands  fell  to 
and  gorged  themselves  until  it  was 
truly  a  matter  of  wonderment  what 
became  of  the  vast  quantities  of  whale- 
blubber,  oil,  meat,  etc.,  etc.,  which  they 
consumed ;  while  there  were  well- 
founded  fears  in  the  mind  of  the 
civilized  onlooker  regarding  the  future 
results. 

Most  Potlachs  end,  I  grieve  to  say, 
in  bestial  drunkenness,  and  with  scenes 
too  awful  for  description  !  The  drink- 
ing is  heavy,  the  liquor  strong ;  the 
Eskimo  knows  no  word  for  moderation 
in  either  eating  or  drinking.  After 
gorging  to  repletion  the  men  begin  to 
gamble.  The  American  game  of  poker 
seems  to  be  the  one  most  favoured,  the 
participants  using  bits  of  lead  for  chips. 
There  are,  however,  other  ancient 
Eskimo  and  Indian  games  which  have 
their  devotees.  Like  all  barbarous 
nations,  and  alas  !  too  many  who  claim 
to  be  civilized,  the  Alaskans  will  wager 
everything  they  possess  in  the  world 
on  the  turn  of  a  card !  And  thus, 
while   the   men   gambled,  the  women 


gossiped,   and   each  was   happy  in    his  or  her 
own  way. 

But  at  length  the  games  began  to  lag 
wofully.  The  women  yawned,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  their  weariness.  The  morning 
hours  were  creeping  on  apace,  and  the  guests 
began  to  take  their  departure,  in  groups,  or 
singly.     The  famous  Potlach  was  all  but  ended. 

Both  before  and  during  the  days  of  the 
Potlach  the  search  for  the  renowned  idol,  said 
to  be  "  somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  country," 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  writer  with  quiet 
but  undiminished  vigour.  This  idol  was  cele- 
brated as  being  not  only  the  oldest  in  Alaska, 
but  also  the  only  one  now  remaining  there,  to 
which  it  is  positively  known  that  human  beings 
have  been  sacrificed.  For  some  reason  which 
it  was  impossible  to  learn,  the  idol  had  suddenly 
disappeared ;  and  when  the  natives  of  the 
village  were  questioned  regarding  it,  they  denied 
emphatically  and  in  the  most  positive  terms  its 
very  existence.  Perhaps  they  feared  it  might 
be  confiscated  by  the  authorities. 

Despite  all  these  denials,  however — indeed, 
because  of  them — the  belief  in  its  existence 
was  strengthened,  and  I  determined  to  continue 
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the  search.  Arguing  from  the  supposition  that  if 
the  idol  existed  at  all  it  must  be  hidden  in  or  near 
some  old  graveyard,  and  failing  to  find  it  in  the 
graveyard  at  Klukwan,  a  systematic  search  was 
begun  through  the  dense  undergrowth  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  village.  This  search 
lasted  for  several  days  ;  and  when  at  length 
success  rewarded  these  efforts,  the  searcher's 
hands,  face,  and  clothing  appeared  as  if  he  had 
come  off  victorious  in  an  encounter  with  wild  cats. 

The  old  idol  is  almost  7ft.  in  height ;  and, 
when  discovered,  it  stood  with  one  arm  out- 
stretched near  a  gnarled  old  giant  of  the 
forest;  close  by  were  two  smaller  figures,  although 
these  were  almost  buried  in  the  leaves.  The 
smaller  ones  were  placed  upright  on  either  side 
of  the  larger  one,  and  preparations  were 
promptly  made  to  photograph  the  three. 

When  told  that  the  famous  old  idol,  together 
with  its  two  companion  pieces,  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  three  were  to  be  photo- 
graphed, a  perfect  storm  of  protests  went  up 
from  the  natives. 

"  What !  Photograph  '  Gow-Sche-Ett-Tee  '  ?  " 
they  cried.     "  Never  !  " 

"  It  is  sacrilege,"  declared  one,  "  and  the  god 
will  punish  the  evil-doer  !  " 

"All  manner  of  evil  will  be  yours !"  said  another. 

"You  will  fall  dead  !"  gasped  a  third. 

Every    man    had    his    own    version    of    the 
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daring  snap-shot- 
ter's  fate. 

"  Should  only 
its  shadow  fall 
upon  you,  '  Gow- 
Sche  -  Ett-Tee  ' 
will  punish  you 
with  all  manner  of 
sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing !  " 

"You  will  be 
stricken  with 
famine  and  with 
fever  !  " 

"You  will  be 
drowned  !  " 

However,  all 
these  warnings 
were  totally  disre- 
garded, and  the 
famous  "Gow- 
Sche-Ett-Tee" 
was  photograph- 
ed, unknown  to 
the  natives,  as  pru- 
dence suggested. 
It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say 
that  none  of  the 
prophecies  were  in  anywise  fulfilled.  Later  on 
its  history  was  learned,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

This  idol  was  built  many  years  ago  (how 
many  is  not  known)  by  an  Indian  doctor 
named  "  Gow-Sche-Ett-Tee,"  and  from  him  it 
received  its  name.  As  late  as  1880  it  was  kept 
in  a  large  room  in  which  all  the  feasts  took 
place,  and  at  each  Potlach  human  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  it.  Some  years  as  many  as  twelve 
to  fifteen  slaves  were  killed  before  the  figure, 
the  natives  believing  that  in  this  way  only 
could  the  god's  wrath  be  appeased  and  good 
fortune  compelled  to  smile  once  again  upon  the 
tribe.  In  1880  the  last  slaves  were  offered  up; 
and  as  the  building  in  which  the  idol  was 
kept  was  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  the 
white  man  was  beginning  to  visit  the  village 
frequently  and  spy  upon  them,  the  Indians 
determined  to  hide  the  god.  Accordingly,  the 
idol  was  removed  to  its  present  location  in  the 
thick  wood,  where  it  is  hidden  from  prying  eyes, 
as  the  situation  is  known  to  very  few. 

It  was  determined  to  photograph  also  the 
room  itself  on  the  last  night  of  the  Potlach,  and 
preparations  to  that  end  were  made.  When 
formal  permission  to  make  a  flash-light  was 
asked,  the  eight  hundred  Indians  present  very 
promptly  and  positively  refused  it,  and  so 
strategy  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
only  flash-light  ever  made  of  this  peculiar  feast. 


In    Quest   of    the    "  M  an = Leopard." 

By  Waiter  H.   Bonk,  of  Sydney. 

The    well-known    Sydney   writer    and  explorer    here  relates  some    fascinating    experiences  of   his  own 

apropos  of  the   belief  among  savage  races  that  all  man-eating  wild  beasts  are  in  reality  evil-disposed 

human  beings  or  spirits  in   disguise.     The  incident   of  the  Mnyassa  who   felt  he  ought  to  live  up   to 

his  reputation  in  this  respect  would  be  comic  were  it  not  so  terrible. 


N  nearly  every  country  of  the  globe 

where  an  ignorant  people  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  there 
exists,  and  has  existed  for  ages,  a 
firm  belief  in  the  connection  between 
human  and  bestial  malevolence.  Even  at  the 
present  day.  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  Russia  the  peasantry  are 
imbued  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  were- 
wolf is  a  fact  that 
there  are  certain  in- 
dividuals of  cannibal- 
tendencies  who 
possess  the  power  at 
stated  times  of  assum- 
ing the  form  of  a  huge 
wolf,  and  in  that  form 
satisfying  their  ghoulish 
craving  for  human 
:'.   5h. 

In  India,  and  Asia 
generally,  the  ryots 
ascribe  the  depreda- 
tions of  a  particularly 
troublesome  man-eat- 
ing tiger  to  the  fact 
that  the  animal  is  the 
present  incarnation  of 
some  objectionable 
personage  in  course  of 
transmigration.* 

In  Africa  the  were- 
wolf and  tiger  are  repre- 
sented by  the  mtu-tui 
(man-leopard)  and 
mtn-simba  (man-lion ), 
both  of  which  cheerful 
creatures  are  believed 
unpleasant     attributes. 


night 


awhile,     and    then    the 
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to  possess  the  same 
Outside  almost  any 
village  one  may  see  where  dead  bodies  have 
been  dug  up  and  devoured  by  hyenas,  yet  a 
inlu-fisi  (man-hyena)  is  never  heard  of.  Possibly 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  hyena  cannot 
or  dare  not  successfully  attack  a  man  unless  the 
victim  is  first  disabled  in  some  way.  No  man 
need  fear  the  hyena  while  he  can  stand  upright, 
whereas  the  lion  and  leopard  are  both  remark - 

V\  D  readers  seeking  more  information  on  this  subject 

should   turn   to  the   recent    hooks  of  those    distinguished    Malayan 
administrators,  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  and  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford. 


ably  aggressive.  Of  the  two  the  latter,  by 
reason  of  its  habits,  is  the  more  dangerous 
to  human  life ;  and  this  fact  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  villagers.  Let  a  lion  roar  while 
the  people  are  amusing  themselves  round 
the  fires  in  the  village  street  in  the  early 
there  will  be  an  anxious  hush  for 
chatter  and  laughter 
are  resumed.  But  let 
a  leopard  sound  his 
guttural  grunt  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  is  a 
general  and  sudden 
adjournment.  The 
lion  as  a  rule  is  a 
wanderer,  and  by  or- 
dinary precaution  may 
be  avoided ;  but  the 
leopard,  like  the  poor, 
they  have  always  with 
them.  He  and  his 
family  have  their  lair 
somewhere  in  close 
proximity  to  thevillage; 
he  knows  their  habits 
as  well  as  the  natives 
do  themselves,  conse- 
quently he  is  often 
waiting  in  the  shadow 
of  their  very  huts  or 
prowling  round  the 
springs  where  the 
women  draw  water. 
Thus  the  '.'ma  n- 
leopard  "  is  more  fre- 
quently mentioned 
than  the  "  man-lion." 
In  fact,  I  have  heard 
of  but  one  instance  of  mtu-simba,  and  that 
ended,  so  far  as  my  opinion  of  the  matter  was 
concerned,  as  might  be  expected. 

On  the  morning  of  August  26th,  1886,  while 
staying  at  a  station  near  Mombasa,  I  was 
requested  by  the  wa-zee  (head-men)  of  an 
adjacent  village  to  destroy  a  creature  that  had 
for  some  time  taken  toll  from  the  population, 
and  which  they  said  was  simba-marara — an 
unknown  species  of  lion.  The  animal  had 
killed  a  woman  the  previous  evening  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  chiefs  hut.  We  had  heard 
some  desultory  shooting  and  the  angry  roar  of  a 
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lion  during  the  night,  so  we  concluded  that  at 
least  simba-marara  had  the  same  kind  of  voice 
as  the  ordinary  variety  of  lion.  The  natives 
were  in  an  awful  .state  about  the  matter  for  some 
reason  or  other,  saying  that  if  I  did  not  kill  it  it 
would  shortly  devour  them  all.  After  some 
discussion  I  agreed  to  try  and  kill  the  animal, 
in  consideration  of  their  building  me  a  shoot- 
ing stage  for  the  purpose. 

At  dusk  I  went  down  to  the  village  accom- 
panied by  my  henchman,  a  short,  muscular 
fellow  named  "  Mabruki  Mnazi  Mkinda"  {i.e., 
the  Young  Cocoa-nut  Tree),  who  carried  a  second 
rifle  for  emergencies.  The  whole  village,  men, 
women,  and  children,  headed  by  the  chief  in  a 
scarlet  kanzo,  were  waiting  for  me  and  escorted 
me  and  my  grinning  associate  to  the  st.i _■  . 
which  had  been  erected  close  to  the  end  of  the 
chief's  hut  ;  while  a  goat  was  tethered  upon  the 
spot  where  the  woman  was  killed. 

M  this  period  the  village  was  threatened  with 
an  attack  by  the  notorious  Mbaruku,  con 
sequently  a  new  stockade  had  been  built  round 
it.  In  front  of  the  stage,  however,  the  palisad- 
ing had  been  dispensed  with,  as  the  jungle  at 
that  spot  was  considered  impenetrable. 

I  was  not  in  love  with  that  stage.  It  was 
built  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  little  nullah,  from  the 
of  which,  at  a  distance  of  ten  paces,  the 
woman  was  taken.  The  nullah  ran  up  from  the 
dense  jungle  surrounding  the  huts,  and  ended 
abruptlv  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Thus,  though  the  latter  was  8ft.  high  on  the 
side  facing  the  jungle,  at  the  back  one  could 
almost  step  from  it  to  the  ground  ;  added  to 
which  the  structure,  when  we  were  upon  it, 
wobbled  in  an  alarming  manner. 

However,  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  exception 
to  their  system  of  architecture,  and  as  it  was  by 
this  time  quite  dark,  the  crowd  bid  us  a  more 
than  usually  solemn  adieu,  and  then  retired  to 
their  huts. 

Left  to  ourselves  Mabruki,  who  had  been  one 
huge  grin  the  whole  time,  explained  to  me,  as  a 
great  joke,  that  I  had  been  deceived  by  the 
people.  That  it  was  not  simba-marara,  but 
mtu-simba  we  were  about  to  try  and  kill.  They 
had  not  considered  it  advisable  to  mention  the 
"man-lion  "  to  me  for  fear  I  should  decline  the 
undertaking.  He  proposed  that  we  should  now 
slip  quietly  down  and  go  home,  leaving  the 
villagers  to  imagine  that  we  were  still  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  this  awesome  creature.  He 
stopped  smiling  when  I  said  I  preferred  the 
mtu-simba,  but  he  took  it  philosophically,  and 
we  then  turned  our  attention  to  business. 

There  was  no  moon  ;  and  though  it  was  a 
clear,  starlight  night,  objects  at  a  short  distance 
away  were  very  indistinct.     About  an  hour  after 


we  had  taken  up  our  position,  Mabruki  glanced 
over  his  side  of  the  stage  and  chuckled  exceed- 
ingly as  he  intently  watched  some  object  below 
him  ;  then  he  pulled  off  a  piece  of  wood  and 
tossed  it  down.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
laughing  at,  and  he  whispered  that  a  leopard 
had  been  crouched  at  the  foot  of  the  stage 
watching  him,  but  that  it  had  now  gone  away. 
To  my  indignant  demand  why  he  had  not  told 
me,  he  asked,  in  an  injured  tone,  whether 
we  were  to  scare  mtu-simba  for  a  miserable 
leopard  ? 

About  midnight  I  caught  sight  of  another 
leopard  creeping  towards  the  back  of  the  stage, 
but  it  sprang  between  two  huts  as  I  slued  round  to 
fire.  Shortly  afterwards  a  hyena  trotted  up  and 
squatted  like  a  dog  upon  a  little  hillock  close  to 
the  stage,  where  he  sat  gazing  at  us  inquisitively 
until  I  shied  a  cartridge  at  him. 

A  considerable  time  elapsing  without  any 
appearance  of  our  game,  I  gave  Mabruki  per- 
mission to  go  to  sleep,  which  he  incontinently 
did,  with  his  head  hanging  over  the  back  of  the 
stage,  and  snoring  horribly. 

Just  as  the  morning  star  peeped  over  the  tree- 
tops  I  heard  a  soft,  heavy  tread,  accompanied 
by  the  snap  and  swish  of  twigs,  approaching 
the  mouth  of  the  nullah,  in  the  dense  blackness 
of  the  surrounding  jungle.  From  the  boldness 
of  the  tread  it  could  only  be  a  lion  -a  leopard 
would  never  be  heard.  Apart  from  the  re- 
strained excitement  natural  to  the  situation,  I 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  what  a  mtu- 
simba  was  like,  for  one  has  always  a  lurking  idea 
that  there  might  be  some  foundation  for  these 
superstitions.  When,  judging  by  the  sound, 
the  approaching  animal  had  reached  a  point  on 
the  edge  of  the  jungle  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  stage  and  a  similar  distance  from  the  spot 
on  which  the  woman  had  been  killed,  and  on 
which  the  goat  was  now  tethered,  the  rustling 
ceased,  the  only  sound  audible  being  the  ster- 
torous breathing  of  "  The  Young  Cocoa-Nut 
Tree  "  beside  me.  P'or  a  long  while  I  stared 
intently  at  the  place  from  which  I  expected  the 
beast  to  emerge,  the  strain  upon  my  nerves 
growing  more  tense  each  moment,  until  my 
fingers  cramped  and  stiffened  round  the  small 
of  my  rifle-stock.  Not  the  slightest  movement 
betrayed  the  whereabouts  of  the  animal. 

The  result  of  a  concentrated  stare  into 
intense  darkness  is  that  after  a  time  one  begins 
to  "  see  things " ;  and  every  few  minutes  I 
closed  my  eyes  for  a  second  or  two  to  relieve 
them.  Presently  I  became  aware  of  a  faint, 
unpleasant  odour,  similar  to  that  emanating 
from  an  ill-kept  kennel ;  and  happening  to  cast 
a  casual  -glance  through  the  poles  forming  the 
platform  upon  which  we  sat,  I  was  startled  to 
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see  a  large,  dark  form  immediately  beneath  us, 
in  dim  contrast  with  the  yellow  earth  thrown  up 
by  the  builders  of  the  stage.  I  closed  my  eyes 
for  a  few  seconds  and  looked  again.  This  time 
I  could  make  out  the  faint  outline.  It  was  the 
lion,  and  I  could  see  the  pale  glint  of  his  fangs 
as  he  grinned  up  at  me. 

The   poles   of  the    platform  were   too   close 

_  ther  to  admit 
of  my  firing  be- 
tween them  ;  con- 
sequently I  was 
compelled  to  lean 
outwards  in  order 
fire  with  one 
hand,  pistol  fash- 
ion, over  the  end 
of  the  stage.  In 
endeavouring  to 
do  this,  while  keep- 
ing my  eves  fixed 
on  the  lion,  the 
cold  barrel  of  the 
weapon  came  in 
contact  with  Mab- 
ruki's  foot,  where- 
upon that  gentle- 
man sat  up  sud- 
denly with  a  howl. 
Like  an  arrow  the 
lion  shot  from 
beneath  the  stage, 
and  disappeared  in 
an  instant.  Soon 
afterwards  we 
heard  it  retreat  as 
it  had  come.  It 
was  dreadfully 
vexing. 

I  chaffed  the 
villagers  about 
their  mtu  -  simba 
next  day,  but  they 
took  the  wind  out 
of  my  sails  by  de- 
manding how  I 
could  prove  that  it 
was  not  a  man- 
lion  ;  and  as  it  made  no  further  appearance 
during  my  stay  in  the  district  they  declared 
that  I  had  broken  the  spell.  This,  from  their 
point  of  view,  was  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  contention. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  above  incident  a 
man  was  brought  under  escort  to  the  station 
from  the  Arab  Wali  at  Mombasa,  charged  with 
being  a  "  man-leopard." 

Now,  the  Mzungu  (white  man)  is  an  extremely 
convenient   institution   for   an   Arab   governor. 


You  see,  it  frequently  happens  that  cases  come 
before  him  for  adjudication  wherein  the  friends 
of  the  guilty  party  are  in  a  position  to  make 
things  uncomfortable  in  the  event  of  an  adverse 
decision.  The  Wali  therefore  professes  to  be 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  verdict  in  the  matter, 
and  refers  it  to  the  Mzungu,  whose  disinterested 
dictum  is  accepted  without  question.     In  other 

instances,  such  as 
the  one  under 
notice,  he  either 
considers  it  too 
much  trouble  to 
investigate  or  else 
fears  to  embroil 
himself  with  the 
natives,  so  the 
white  man  is  again 
appealed  to. 

The  alleged 
"  man  -leopard,"  a 
stalwart  Mnyassa, 
whose  teeth,  filed 
to  sharp  points, 
gave  him  a  pecu- 
liarly diabolical 
aspect,  was  stated 
to  have  confessed 
to  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him. 
His  escort,  how- 
ever, when  closely 
cross  -  questioned, 
naively  admitted 
that  they  had 
threatened  to  cut 
his  throat  if  he 
did  not  confess  ! 
They  stated  be- 
sides that  on  two 
different  occasions, 
when  persons  had 
disappeared,  blood 
spoor  had  been 
found  leading  to 
his  hut,  which  they 
maintained  was 
direct  proof  of  his 
guilt.  Also,  they  urged,  he  was  a  Mnyassa, 
and  the  Wa-Nyassa  were  cannibals  and  ought 
to  be  killed,  anyway. 

Concluding  that  the  affair  arose  from  sheer 
superstition,  I  very  unwisely  laughed  the  whole 
business  out  of  court.  I  ordered  the  man  to  be 
released,  and  beyond  entering  the  matter  in  my 
diary  gave  it  no  further  thought. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  on  my  return  from 
the  Galla  country,  I  was  surprised  one  morning  to 
receive  a  visit  from  a  party  of  natives  from  the 


LION,    AND    I    COULD   SEE   THE    PALE   GLINT   OK    HIS    FANGS 
AS    HE   GRINNED    UP   AT   ME." 

From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author  himself. 
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Lion  Hills,  which  stand  in  a  row  near  the  coast 
about  four  hours'  march  from  Kisaoni.  These 
men  brought  news  that  a  mtu-tui  had  terminated 
his  existence  at  their  village  the  previous  day, 
and  on  inquiry  I  discovered  that  the  man- 
leopard  was  identical  with  the  Mnyassa  men- 
tioned above.  I  asked  how  he  had  met  his 
death,  and  the  spokesman  after  consulting  his 
fellows,  with  ingenuous  diffidence  hazarded  the 
conjecture  that  perhaps  the  evil  spirit  had  been 
frightened  out  of  the  man's  body,  which  of  course 
at  once  died. 

Finding  that  I  could  get  nothing  definite  out 
of  them  I  decided  to  investigate  the  matter  on 
the  spot,  and  with  that  object  journeyed  over  to 
the  village,  arriving  there  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  I  was  first  shown  the  body  of 
the  Mnyassa,  a  cursory  examination  of  which 
showed  that  the  man  had  been  killed  with 
arrows,  all  of  which  had  been  carefully  with- 
drawn in  anticipation  of  my  inspection.  I  was 
then  taken  to  two  huts  which  the  Mnyassa  had 
inhabited.  One  of  these  was  situated  some 
distance  outside  the  village,  whilst  the  other  was 
one  of  a  row  forming  the  street.  Both  were 
built  of  wattle  and  daub,  the  makuti  (palm-leaf 
thatch)  giving  a  space  of  about  three  feet 
between  the  ridge-pole  and  the  ceiling  of  slats. 
In  the  latter  building  I 
noticed  that  at  one  end 

of  the    hut    the    thatch 
had     been     torn     away 

leaving    a   large    hole 

partially  concealed   by  a 

ragged  fringe  of  makuti, 

and     an      unwholesome 

smell     hung    about     the 

place.      The    other    hut 

was  intact. 

With    infinite    trouble 

I     elicited      information 

from   the   natives  which, 

when  put  together  piece 

by  piece,  divested  of  the 

rigmarole    and  defensive 

contradictions     that     in- 
variably    hamper     such 

inquiries,     and    read    in 

the    light     of     native 

superstition,  disclosed  the 

following      extraordinary 

Story  : — 

The    Mnyassa     had 

resided    in     the    hut    in 

the  village  street  for  some 

time,  when,  unknown    to 

him,  a  leopard  had  taken 

up    its    quarters    in     the 

cavity  formed  by  the  roof 


and  ceiling.  Shortly  afterwards  a  boy  who 
had  occasion  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
village  to  another  after  nightfall  was  carried 
off  by  a  leopard,  and  in  the  morning  spots 
of  blood  were  traced  to  the  Mnyassa's  hut, 
where  they  disappeared.  This  created  no 
suspicion  at  the  time,  such  killings  being  of 
more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  in  every 
African  village.  But  when  within  a  week 
another  child  was  taken  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances,  the  inhabitants  promptly  con- 
cluded that  the  unhappy  Mnyassa  occupying 
the  hut  was  a  mtu-tui.  Accordingly,  he  was 
seized  and  taken  before  the  Wali,  who  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  me.  On  my  ordering  his 
release  the  man  returned  to  the  village,  but  the 
inhabitants,  while  not  daring  to  kill  him  so  soon 
after  the  inquiry,  yet.  at  the  same  time,  fully 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  their  suspicions, 
set  a  watch  upon  him.  Observing  this,  and 
fearing  that  they  meant  to  make  an  end  of  him, 
he  considered  it  advisable  to  seek  more  healthy 
quarters  for  the  time  being.  And  so  he  managed 
to  make  good  his  escape  without  their  being 
aware  of  it. 

Soon  after  dusk  the  watchers  hidden  in  the 
vicinity  were  startled  at  the  apparition  of  a 
large  leopard,   which   cautiously  emerged  from 


THE   WATCHERS   WERE    STARTLED    AT   THE    APPARITION   OF    A    LARGE    LEOPARD,    WHICH 
CAUTIOUSLY    EMERGED    FROM    THE    HOLE    IN    THE   THATCH." 

From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author  himself. 
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the  hole  in  the  makuti  thatch  and  leapt  to  the 
ground.  For  a  moment  they  were  appalled  at 
what  seemed  to  them  the  realization  of  their 
belief,  but  regaining  courage  the  alarm  was 
given  and  the  leopard  was  surrounded,  and, 
after  a  desperate  battle,  killed. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  wa-zee,  the 
whole  village  "  blew  through  their  noses  "  with 
relief  at  what  was  considered  the  successful 
termination  of  the  affair,  and  the  beast's  carcass 
was  buried  as  though  it  were  really  the  body  of 
a  man.  Naturally,  then,  they  were  considerably 
awed  and  disgusted  when,  a  few  days  later,  the 
Mnyassa  turned  up  smiling  once  more.  As  they 
explained  to  me,  they  had  always  understood 
that  when  a  mtu-tui  was  once  slain,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  a  beast  or  in  propria  persona, 
there  was  an  end  of  him  ;  yet  here  was  an  Evil 
Thing  who  simply  refused  to  be  extinguished. 
From  that  moment  the  fellow  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  deference  and  respect.  Everything 
he  could  want  was  given  him  without  hesitation  ; 
the  only  condition  they  imposed  being  that  he 
should  reside  in  a  hut  to  be  built  for  him  outside 
the  village — that  they  insisted  on. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  for  some  weeks, 
but  by  degrees,  as  the  supposed  mtu-tui  gave  no 
further  demonstration  of  his  dread  proclivities, 
the  awe  in  which  he  was  held  gradually  gave 
place  to  indifference.  The  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  his  maintenance  also  diminished,  and 
he  was  rapidly  assuming  his  former  status  as  one 
of  the  normal  residents  of  the  village.  The 
-Mnyassa  naturally  resented  this,  but  at  first  only 
evinced  his  disapproval  by  scowls,  which,  how- 
ever, were  soon  succeeded  by  threats  of  rever- 
sion to  his  vampire  habits.  This  for  a  time 
had  the  desired  effect ;  but  again  his  prestige  as 
a  man-leopard  waned,  and  as  subsequent  events 
proved,  the  scoundrel  determined  once  for  all 
to  establish  his  gruesome  reputation  by  the 
deliberate  commission  of  a  horrible  crime  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  This  is  how  he 
did  it. 

One  afternoon  as  a  woman  was  filling  her 
pots  with  water  at  the  pool  near  the  village,  and 
chatting  with  a  Mnyika,  who  stopped  her  for  a 
drink,  they  saw  the  Mnyassa  emerge  from  the 


reeds  and  come  towards  them  on  all  four^, 
grunting  and  snarling  like  a  leopard.  Both 
were  startled  at  the  appearance  of  the  man  in 
this  way,  and  the  Mnyika  hastily  fitted  an  arrow 
to  his  bow  and  fired  at  him,  but  missed.  As  he 
turned  to  run  he  saw  the  mtu-tui  leap  upon  the 
terrified  woman  and  pull  her  down. 

Alarmed. by  the  cries  of  the  warrior  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  victim,  a  number  of  villagers 
seized  their  weapons  and  rushed  towards  the 
pool,  where  the  Mnyassa  was  discovered 
crouched  over  the  body  of  the  woman  tearing 
at  her  with  his  teeth.  As  they  came  up  he 
ceased  his  murderous  work  and  glared  at  them, 
growling  and  snarling  like  a  wild  beast,  and 
making  quaint  little  leaps  towards  them  and 
then  returning  to  his  prey.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  he  would  even  then  have  been  left  un- 
molested ;  but  one  of  his  leaps  brought  him 
close  to  the  Mnyika,  who  had  been  talking  to 
the  woman.  Believing  himself  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  added  to  the  victims,  the  man 
in  sheer  desperation  fired  another  arrow  at  the 
supposed  "man -leopard,"  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  hit  him.  On  receiving  the  wound  the 
Mnyassa  staggered  to  his  feet  and  tried  to  make 
off,  yelling  with  piin,  but  in  a  moment,  the  spell 
removed,  he  was  pierced  in  a  dozen  places  by  a 
flight  of  arrows  from  the  villagers. 

Being  aware  that  the  Mzungu  (white  man)  is 
generally  about  the  last  person  to  hear  news, 
though  it  is  bound  to  filter  through  sooner  or 
later,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  it  was  the 
matter  had  been  so  promptly  reported.  The 
reasons  were  various.  Firstly  they  were  doubtful 
whether  there  would  be  trouble  when  the  news 
of  the  Mnyassa's  death  did  ultimately  come  to 
hand  ;  and  then,  again,  they  wished  their  own 
version  to  be  heard  first ;  furthermore,  they 
wanted  to  be  assured  by  the  white  man  that  the 
mtu-tui  was  completely  and  finally  disposed  of — 
though  ordinarily  they  appeared  to  assent  to 
any  statement,  while  still  adhering  to  their  own 
belief.  Incidentally  they  wished  to  turn  the 
tables  upon  me  for  laughing  at  the  idea  of  a 
"  man-leopard  "  ;  for  here,  according  to  them, 
was  unassailable  proof  of  their  own  belief.  We 
still  retain  our  respective  opinions. 


Pilchard  Fishing  at  St.  Ives. 


By  C.  Davis. 

Dealing  with   the  interesting  industry  associated  with  the  beautiful  Cornish   town.      With  photo- 
graphs  b"   the    author   illustrating   various    remarkable    phases    of    the   fishery.       The    semaphore 

signalling  apparatus  is  especially  curious. 
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ILCHER  !  Pilcher  !  Pilcher  !  " 
the  cry  familiar  to  October  and 
November  visitors  at  St.  Ives, 
wakes  us  at  about  eight  o'clock  on 
a  nice  bright  morning,  and  reminds 
us  of  an  interesting  previous  day  with  the 
camera  on  and  about  the  bay,  with  the  sea  as 
blue  as  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  bright  blue  sky, 
with  just  enough  clouds  about  it  to  break  any 
monotony  of  colour  ;  a  delicious  fresh  air,  and 
nothing  but  water  to  the  west  between  the  town 
and  America. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  the  south-west  of 
our  island,  a  few  words  on  the  pilchard  fishing 
may  be  of  interest.  It  is  now  agreed  by  all 
authorities  that  the  pilchard  and  sardine  are  the 
same  fish,  but  as  the  mesh  of  the  Cornish  net 
is  wider  than  the 
French  and  Italian 
one,  only  the  larger 
sized  fish  are  taken 
here. 

The  Cornish  pil- 
chard is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  her- 
ring, which  it  greatly 
resembles,  being 
about  oin.  to  ioin. 
long,  and  seldom 
more  than  half  a 
pound  in  weight. 
The  main  difference 
between  pilchard  and 
herring  is  slightly  in 
the  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  dorsal  fin 


approach  the  Cornish  coast  from  the  direction 
of  Ireland,  where  they  appear  a  week  or  two 
earlier,  visiting  us  about  October  and  November, 
and  even  in  some  instances  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber. They  are  seldom  taken  farther  east  than 
Start  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  or 
further  north  than  Trevose  Head,  in  Cornwall, 
although  one  or  two  catches  have  been  made 
elsewhere. 

Sometimes  the  seines  are  shot,  but  unfor- 
tunately miss  the  fish  and  have  to  be  taken  up 
again  ;  this  occurs  occasionally,  though  not  very 
often,  and  is  very  disappointing  to  all  concerned, 
entailing  as  it  does  a  great  deal  of  unrewarded 
labour. 

There  are  two  acknowledged  ways  of  taking 
pilchards,  namely,  by  the  drift  net  and  the  long 


EVEN    IF    YOU    WhKE    UNAWARE 

From  a  Photo.] 


and  also  in  the 
markings  of  the  gill- 
cases.  For  what  pur- 
pose the  pilchards  visit  our  shores  is  unknown. 
It  would  seem  as  though  it  were  not  (as  was 
once  supposed)  for  spawning  purposes,  the  only 
spawners  taken  being  caught  in  the  drift  nets 
some  distance  out  at  sea,  where,  also,  some 
very  large  pilchards  have  been  taken  in  the 
mackerel  nets  —  large,  tasteless  females  full  of 
spawn.  Then,  again,  their  visits  are  so  ex- 
tremely erratic,  some  years  hardly  any  being 
taken  and  great  numbers  in  others. 

Of  late  years  the  pilchard  fishing  has  been 
very  poor,  but  there  are  signs  of  a  revival.  It  is 
possible  that  the  trawling  on  the  coast  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  by  disturbing  the 
food  which  the  pilchards  seek.     They  seem  to 

Vol.  v.-23. 


OF    THE    FACT,    THIS    VIEW    WOULD    SHOW    YOU    THAT    ST.    IVES    IS    A 
DELIGHTFULLY   PICTURESQUE   PLACE.  [by  the  Author. 

seine.  Occasionally  a  few  are  taken  by  the 
trawlers,  and  also  with  the  short  seine,  or  foot 
or  scringe  net.  In  this  article,  however,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  two  better-known  ways. 
The  drift  net  is  used  generally,  if  not  always, 
at  night,  and  is  shot  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  drifting  boat, 
which  is  gently  propelled  by  the  wind  or 
allowed  to  drift  with  the  current  according  to 
circumstances  so  as  to  keep  the  net  taut.  One 
of  the  prettiest  sights  imaginable  is  St.  Ives  Bay, 
with  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
boats,  each  with  its  mast-light,  drifting  across, 
like  a  huge  swarm  of  glow-worms.  On  a  moon- 
light night   it   has  a  truly  lovely  effect,  but  a 
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bright  night  is  not  good  for  fishing,  a  duller  night 
being  preferable,  as  the  fish  arc  extremely  wary. 

As  the  boats  come  home  they  each  take  up 
their  appointed  place  and,  when  there  is  a  plenti- 
ful catch,  remain  in  their  places  for  an  hour  or 
two  dealing  their  nets,  with  their  lights  still 
burning.  During  our  visit  very  few  fish  were 
taken  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  lights  were 
pul  out  without  our  having  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  photograph,  which  would  have  needed 
some  half  an  hour  exposure,  and  of  course 
photographing  the  fleet  drifting  was  equally  out 
of  the  question,  but  the  scene  has  been  painted 
times  without  number  by  the  St.  Ives  artists. 
The  drift  fishing  begins  about  July,  and  is 
continued  on  till  the  end 
of  December. 

The  other  and,  when 
practicable,  more  paying 
method  is  the  seine  net 
fishing.  The  seine  boat 
is  about  32ft.  in  length  on 
keel,  and  carries  a  crew 
of  eight — six  to  row  and 
two  to  handle  the  nets. 
Besides  the  seine  boats 
there  are  two  others, 
about  24ft.  long,  which 
work  in  company  with 
the  seine  boats  and  carry 
a  stop  net,  the  use  of 
which  we  will  explain 
presently.  The  long  seine 
net  is  of  a  minimum 
length  of  160  fathoms, 
by  eight  fathoms  from 
top  to  bottom  and  about 
six  fathoms  at  the  wings. 
It  is  buoyed  at  the  top 

and  weighted  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  stands 
upright  in  the  water  like  a  wall  of  netting.  The 
stop  nets  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms 
long,  and  deeper  in  the  middle  or  "bunt,"  as 
the  fishermen  call  it.  Besides  the  seine  boats 
and  the  tow-boats,  there  is  one  more  called  the 
"lurker,"  or  "  volyer,"  from  which  the  captain 
directs  the  proceedings  of  the  others. 

On  the  high  ground  above  the  bay  is  a  small, 
white-washed  hut,  which  is  a  shelter  for  the 
"  huers  "  ;  these  are  men  selected  from  amongst 
the  smartest  and  most  experienced  fishermen 
to  watch  for  the  shoals  of  fish,  and  such  is 
their  experience  and  knowledge,  that  they  can 
discern  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  the 
approach  of  a  shoal,  and  tell  whether  it  be 
pilchard  or  sprat.  The  approaching  shoal  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  shadow 
upon  the  water,  but  each  different  kind  of  fish 
has  its  own  distinctive  shade  of  colour.     Also, 


HUERS        SIGNALLING 

From  a  Photo. 


the  fish  are  constantly  playing — that  is,  jumping 
out  of  the  water  as  a  young  trout  does  at  a  fly, 
so  that  the  shoal  is  in  a  constant  sparkle. 

The  pay  of  the  huers  is,  I  believe,  ^"3 
per  month  and  1  per  cent,  of  fish  taken ;  the 
boatmen,  too,  are  paid  by  the  month,  and  a 
proportion  of  fish  is  also  allotted  them.  The 
boats  are  owned  by  three  large  companies,  and 
each  company  has  its  own  fishing  time  and 
appointed  place.  The  ground  along  the  bay  is 
divided  into  six  "  stems " ;  this  is  settled  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  stems  are  marked,  and 
it  is  decided  by  lot  in  what  rotation  the  various 
seines  take  their  turn  at  the  stations.  A  good 
day's  fishing  would   be   from   fifteen   to  twenty 

millions  of  fish.  One 
seine  would  take  about 
1,000  hogsheads  of  fish, 
and  would  probably  be 
worth  about  £2  per  hogs- 
head. The  largest  take 
we  heard  of  was  of  5,600 
hogsheads  taken  at  one 
catch  in  1868,  and  fetch- 
ing at  that  time  between 
;£i  1,000  and  ^12,000. 
Two  days  after  we  left 
St.  Ives  last  October 
three  seines  were  shot  in 
one  day.  Unfortunately 
it  was  Saturday,  and  dur- 
ing Sunday  a  gale  sprang 
up  and  one  net  went 
adrift  and  all  the  fish  in 
it.  The  loss  was  calcu- 
lated at  over  1,500  hogs- 
heads of  pilchard. 

Fifty  years  ago  St.  Ives 
had  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  pilchard  fishing.  Now,  however,  the  fish 
seem  to  have  taken  to  other  quarters  as  well — 
now  at  Mounts  Bay,  then  at  Newquay,  and  at 
another  time  at  Mevagissey.  I  have  a  fancy 
that  Mevagissey  has  been  doing  badly  lately 
and  that  the  fish  are  coming  back  to  St.  Ives. 
Large  numbers  are  exported  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries  ;  these  are  nearly  all  taken  in  the  seine 
nets  and  are  sent  away  salted. 

The  appearance  of  a  shoal  is  first  noticed  by 
the  huers,  and  the  intelligence  communicated 
to  the  boats  below  by  means  of  the  long  horn 
as  shown  in  the  next  photograph.  This  one 
was  taken  to  show  the  detail  of  the  horn  and 
"  bushes,"  or  signalling  apparatus  ;  the  photo- 
graph, however,  shows  the  men  actually  working. 
The  bushes  are  like  round  balloons  on  handles 
a  foot  or  so  long,  and  are  used  in  a  kind  of 
semaphore  signalling.  The  ball  on  the  flagstaff 
near   the  huers   signals  the  company  and  boat 
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A  CLOSER    VIEW  OF  THE   SIGNALLING  APPARAT1   5.       BOTH    MEN    ARE 

DIRECTING    THE   HOATS'   CREWS   AT   WORK    AMONG   THE   SHOAL. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 

whose  turn  it  is  to  go  out.  The  moment  the 
appearance  of  the  shoal  is  notified  to  the  town 
(which  is  generally  in  about  two  seconds  or  less) 
there  is  a  cry  of  "  Hcva  !  "  and  a  general  rout, 
nine  out  of  every  ten  people  in  the  town  being 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  industry. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  heva."  Some  say  it  is  an 
old  Cornish  word  meaning  "found";  others, 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  heave  ah  "  from  the 
noise  or  song  or  whatever  it  may  be  called  of  the 
men  as  they  are  haul- 
ing.  Anyway,  its 
effect  is  the  same — 
somewhat  like  a  stick 
rattled  round  inside 
a  bee  -  hive.  I  re- 
member when  first  I 
heard  it  years  ago  I 
thought  the  town  had 
gone  crazy  from  some 
cause  or  other. 

When  the  notice 
has  been  given  by 
the  huers  the  boats 
whose  turn  it  is  start 
at  once  for  the  shoal, 
two  seines,  one  to  the 
left  and  one  to  the 
right,   and   the   tow- 

1    °        '  ,  THESE   ARE   THE   FISHING    BOATS, 

boats  and  the  lurker      From  a  rhoto.] 


with  them.  Now  comes  the  use  of  the  bushes. 
As  the  men  in  the  boats  on  the  level  of  the 
water  are  unable  to  see  the  fish,  the  huers  signal 
the  directions  with  the  bushes,  and  the  boats 
keeping  a  wide  course  outside  the  shoal  are 
brought  together  on  the  side  farthest  from 
shore.  Here  the  tow-boats  take  the  ends  of 
the  seines  and  carefully  thread  them  together. 
The  seine  boats  then  pay  the  net  overboard, 
going  respectively  right  and  left,  each  followed 
by  a  tow-boat.  When  the  whole  seine  is  out 
the  end  is  taken  by  the  men  in  the  tow-boat, 
and  to  it  is  threaded  the  stop-net.  The 
hawse  is  then  taken  at  right  angles  towards  the 
shore,  the  boats  gradually  nearing  each  other  as 
they  near  the  shore.  The  hawses  are  then 
brought  together  by  the  boats  or  landed  on  the 
beach  and  drawn  together  afterwards.  This 
depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  distance 
of  the  shoal  from  the  shore.  The  stop-net  at 
the  ends  of  the  seine  is  to  prevent  the  fish 
swimming  along  the  net  and  escaping  at  the 
ends.  The  catch  is  then  gently  drawn  towards 
the  shore,  the  fish  in  a  circle  of  netting,  and  the 
net  threaded  together  at  the  other  ends.  The 
hawses  are  fixed  upon  capstans,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  along  the  shore.  These  capstans 
are  manned  by  the  "  blowsers,"  a  name  given  to 
the  men  who  do  this  particular  duty.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  blowsers  are  paid  a  weekly 
wage  or  by  the  job ;  I  think,  however,  the  latter 
is  the  case. 

The  next  illustration  shows  the  blowsers  at 
work  ;  and,  of  course,  the  ubiquitous  boy  getting 
as  much  in  the  way  as  he  is  allowed.  Behind 
the  capstan  are  a  lot  of  seine  boats  drawn  up  on 
the  beach.  After  the  net  has  been  drawn  into 
shallow  water — that  is,  where  the  bottom  of  the 
net  will   rest  on  the  "round — the  fish  are  to  all 
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AT   THE   CAPSTAN,    HAULING    IN    THE   CATCH.      AN    EXCITING 

From  a  Photo.]  event  in  the  town.  [by  the  Author. 


intents  and  purposes  caught,  of  course  barring 
accidents  such  as  we  spoke  of  earlier ;  they  are 
then  left  till  the  tide  is  favourable  to  be  taken  out. 

The  next  scene  is  certainly  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all.  When  the  tide  serves,  the 
boats  are  brought  into  the  circle  of  the  net,  and 
then  what  is  called  a  "  tuck  "  net  is  let  down 
inside  the  seine  and  so  manoeuvred  as  to  cut  off 
a  portion  of  it.  The  seine  itself  covers  an  area 
of  probably  more  than  an  acre.  The  tuck  net 
is  then  lifted  by  its  ends  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
bringing  with  it  the  fish  like  a  living  mass  of 
silver. 

When  the  tuck  net  has  been  raised  the  men 
sit  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  with 
their  feet  in  the 
net  and  ladle  the 
fish  out  in  bas- 
kets, the  water, 
of  course,  escap- 
ing. The  baskets 
are  emptied  into 
the  boats  behind. 
When  the  boat 
will  hold  no  more 
it  is  rowed  ash' 
where  the  fish  are 
taken  out  and 
carted  to  the 
cellars. 

This   scene   is 
one  of  the  bright- 

.  .     .    °      .  "WHEN    THE   TUCK    NET    HAS    BEEN     RAISED 

est  and  noisiest  it       prom  a  Photo.  by] 


has  been  my  lot  to  witness.  Everyone  is  shout- 
ing orders  to  everyone  else,  but  no  one  appa- 
rently takes  the  slightest  heed  of  his  neighbour. 

And  hundreds  of 
gulls  screeching 
as  they  wheel 
round  and  round, 
up  and  down, 
make  an  even 
worse  din  than  the 
excited  human 
spectators. 

This  tuck-net 
scene  is  one  to  be- 
hold and  remem- 
ber. Of  course, 
the  catch  is  not 
taken  out  in  a 
few  hours.  I  re- 
member a  catch 
of  5,000  hogs- 
heads some  years 
ago  in  one  net 
which  took  four 
days  to  get  ashore. 
\\  hen  the  fish  arrive  at  the  cellars  they  are 
packed  in  layers  with  coarse  salt  between,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  mass  brings  them  into  smaller 
compass  and  causes  the  oil  to  exude.  This  oil  is 
collected  as  far  as  possible  and  used  for  leather 
dressing.  Afterwards  the  fish  are  packed  into 
hogsheads,  the  hoops  of  which  are  not  too  tight, 
and  are  squeezed  till  they  take  up  about  a  third 
of  the  original  bulk  ;  the  cask  is  then  filled  up, 
and  the  process  repeated  until  it  can  hold  no 
more.  The  fish  are  placed  carefully  into  the 
cask  with  the  heads  all  pointing  outwards.  A 
hogshead  weighs  about  4cwt.  and  contains 
about  2,500  fish. 


THE    MEN    SIT   ON    THE    SIDE    OF    THE    BOAT   AND    LADLE   THE    FISH 
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Our  First  Dinner  Party  in  India. 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.   Phillimore. 

English  and  American  housewives  will,  we  are  sure,  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Phillimore  whilst  reading 
the  tragi-comic  troubles  that  beset  her  when,  a  newly-made  bride,  her  husband  requested  her  to  give 
a  bachelor  dinner  party — the  first  since  their  marriage.  The  spoilt  dinner,  the  agony  of  mind  and 
vexation  of  both  host  and  hostess,  the  vows  of  vengeance,  and  the  startling  denouement — all  go  to 
make  up  an  exceedingly  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Phillimore  is  senior  partner  in  an  important 
firm    of    contractors,    bankers,    and    East    Indian    merchants,    of    Bombay,    Karachi,    Calcutta,    and 

Madras. 


EVER  shall  I  forget  that  evening 
eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  !  Never 
shall  I  forgive  that  wretched  cook 
and  butler  !  And  this  was  just 
how  it  happened. 

We  had  been  married  only  two  months, 
and  dwelt  in  a  bungalow  on  Malabar  Hill, 
Bombay,  when  my  hus- 
band felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  give  a  dinner 
party.  "We  were  seated 
at  breakfast  one  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  said, 
"  My  dear,  there  are  two 
or  three  men  whom  I 
must  ask  to  dinner  during 
the  week.  Do  you  mind, 
for  once,  if  no  ladies  are 
invited  ?  " 

"Won't  it  be  rather 
funny  ?  "  I  remarked, 
thinking  the  idea  a  little 
ungallant,  although,  in 
reality,  in  no  way  averse 
to  the  plan,  as — like  all 
newly  married  wives  —  I 
was  proud  of  our  pretty 
bungalow,  and  quite  will- 
ing to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  the  dinner  suc- 
cessful. 

"  No,"  was  his  reply  ; 
"  because,  you  see,  the 
four  that  I  am  inviting 
are  all  bachelors  and  old 
friends  of  mine."' 

"Very   well,   then,    you 
had  better  decide  on  the  day,   write  to  them, 
and  it  will  be  settled/' 

The  invitations  were  sent,  duly  accepted,  and 
the  usual  preparations  made. 

"  Now,  Pedro,"  said  I  decisively  to  our  butler 
about  five  o'clock  on  the  eventful  evening,  "  I 
will  see  to  the  table  myself,  or,  better  still, 
perhaps  you  had  better  lay  it  first,  and  then  I 
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From  a  Photo,  by  P.  Vuccino  &>  Co.,  Bombay. 


will  arrange  the  flowers ;  the  sahib  wants  every- 
thing very  nice  to-night." 

"What  the  mem  -  sahib  likes,"  was  Pedro's 
accommodating  reply  ;  "just  as  the  mem-sahib 
says." 

Now,  Pedro  was  a  burly  Portuguese-Indian 
butler,  about  forty,  and,  when  faultlessly  arrayed 

in  white  trousers,  white 
flowing  coat  of  starched 
nainsook,  and  a  massive 
red  turban  with  some 
inches  of  heavy  gold 
galoon-like  folds  across  the 
front  of  it,  together  with  a 
broad  red  sash  round  his 
waist,  he  presented  a  very 
imposing  spectacle  indeed. 
He  may  have  been  an  exas- 
perating villain,  but  I  can't 
deny  that  he  looked  nice. 
One  thing  was  certain — 
that,  whatever  other 
people  might  think  of  his 
importance  and  personal 
appearance,  it  could  not 
equal  Pedro's  unqualified 
approval  of  himself,  or 
his  wife's  admiration  of 
him,  when  got  up  in  full 
dress  for  an  extraordinary 
occasion.  The  cook  was 
a  Goanese,  as  most  Indian 
cooks  are  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  warranted 
from  his  certificates  to  be 
as  experienced,  steady, 
and  capable  as  Uncle  Tom 
himself  was  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  immortal  work. 

After  our  interview  Pedro  bustled  off  and 
commenced  ordering  his  subordinates  about  in 
a  loud  voice,  as  all  natives  love  to  do.  Still, 
after  half  an  hour  I  could  not  see  any  great 
results,  'and  felt  the  first  tremor  of  alarm. 

"Well,  Pedro,"  I  next  observed,  "you  havr. 
not  commenced  as  yet." 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  returned  the  unruffled  butler. 
'•  Mem-sahib  no  understand.  All  tilings  coming 
in  good  time.  Cutting  ready  first.  I  do  my 
way.  and  mem-sahib  see  all  things  come  quite 
prop 

"  Yes  :  but  when,  Pedro  ?  " 
in  !     Soon  !  mem-sahib." 

On    this  I  possessed   my  soul   in  patience  for 
another    half -hour:    then    I 
made  a  second  attempt,  see- 
ing only  the  cloth  laid  as  y<  t. 

"  Bring  me  the  flowers,  for 
I   want   to 


arrange 
them    at    once,"    I 
exclaimed.        "  I 
cannot  wait    any 
longer."   I  gave  this 
order   not  to 
Pedro  but  to  the 
hamaly  who  per- 
forms    in     a  n 
Indian   house- 
hold what  would 
be  considered 
the  housemaid's 
duties   in   an 
English   home. 
At  that  time  my 
knowledge    of 
Hindustaneewas 
very  limited,  and 
the    ha  m  a  T s 
knowledge    of 
English   entirely 
nil.     Conse- 
quently, not  un- 
derstanding what 
was  required  of  him,   he  darted 
off  in  search  of  Pedro  to  come 
and     enlighten     him.        Pedro 
appeared   after  a  few  minutes' 
delay.      His   face    wore   an 
ominous  look. 

"  Mem  -  sahib    want    some- 
thing ?  " 

"  I  want  the  flowers  ;  where  are  they?  You 
told  me  this  morning  that  the  cook  did  not 
bring  them  from  the  market,  as  they  would 
die  before  the  evening,  but  that  he  would  get 
them  before  five.  Now  bring  them  at  once. 
I  want  them,  and  really  cannot  wait  any 
longer." 

Without  a  word  the  man  went  off  sulkily  to 
the  cook-house,  as  all  the  kitchens  are  called 
here  in  this  most  provoking  country.  And,  by 
the  way,  they  are  almost  invariably  some  little 
distance  from  the  bungalow  itself.  After  an 
interval  Pedro  appeared,  looking  hot  and  cross, 
but  flowerless. 


AFTER  OUR  INTERVIEW  PEDRO  HUSTLED 
OFF   AND   COMMENCED   ORDERING   HIS 
SUBORDINATES    ABOUT." 


"Cook  made  great  mistake,  mem  -  sahib ; 
him  brought  no  flowers." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  forgotten 
them  altogether?"  I  gasped,  sick  at  heart  and 
wondering  despairingly  what  could  be  done,  as 
we  were  six  miles  away  from  the  market  where 
flowers  could  be  procured. 

"Send    hernial;     him     try    for    some,"    was 

Pedro's  cold  suggestion. 
"Yes,"  he  added,  "he 
might  get." 

Feeling  desperate  I 
went  inside  for  my 
purse,  and  gave 
him  a  silver  coin 
to  go  and  try  to 
purchase  some, 
near  if  possible. 
In  my  despair  I 
forgot  that  it  was 
the  cook  who 
ought  to  have 
paid  for  them, 
as  he  had  had 
ample  funds 
given  him  the 
previous  evening 
with  which  to 
make  all  neces- 
sary purchases. 
I  should  explain 
here,  for  the 
benefit  of  British 
and  American 
housewives,  that 
everything  re- 
quired for  the 
day's  consump- 
tion must  be  purchased  the 
same  morning  —  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  You  see, 
in  the  hot  weather  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  keep  anything  of 
that  kind  beyond  twelve  hours — 
sometimes  not  even  that — with- 
out taking  great  precautions.  The  regular  plan, 
unless  you  deal  with  a  dubash  (a  kind  of  daily 
provider,  which  is  the  dearest  way  of  buying)  is 
to  give  the  cook  the  night  before  as  much 
money  as  you  think  he  will  require,  and  then, 
long  before  your  eyes  are  opened  next  morning, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  market. 
It  would  be  considered  very  degrading— in  fact, 
almost  impracticable,  and  decidedly  against  the 
customs  of  the  country — for  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  do  her  own  marketing.  Consequently, 
you  are  quite  at  the  cook's  mercy  for  your  daily 
supplies. 

Well,    the   hamal  arrived   back   with   a   fair 
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supply  of  flowers  from  a  neighbouring  mali,  or 
gardener,  and,  being  very  fond  of  flowers,  I 
spent  some  time  arranging  and  re-arranging 
them,  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  effect.  The 
clock  struck  seven  before  I  was  satisfied  with 
my  work,  and  then  I  vanished  inside,  with  a 
parting  admonition  to  Pedro  to  be  sure  and  see 
"that  all  was  all  right,"  and,  above  all — "to  be 
in  time." 

Now,  out  here  you  must  always  be  prepared 
to  put  up  with  the  Indian  domestic's  total 
inability  to  understand  any  kind  of  punctuality. 
They  like  to  dawdle  through  the  day  somehow, 
and  one  time  is  just  as  good  as  another  to 
them.  I  pity  the  man  or  woman,  at  all  precise 
or  punctual  themselves,  who  undertakes  to 
manage  a  large  Indian  household.  The  only 
time  that  they  are  sensible  of  the  rolling  hours 
is  on  pay  day,  once  a  month.  On  that  day,  I 
must  say,  nothing  can  exceed  their  alertness. 

Just  before  eight 
our  guests  arrived, 
and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Pedro 
summoned    us     to 


At  length  we  took  our  places  at  table, 
and  Pedro  appeared  with  the  soup-tureen. 
The  soup  was  very  good  indeed,  and  my  spirits, 
curiously  and  unaccountably  depressed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  rose  again,  and  I 
began  to  be  interested  in  my  neighbour's 
account  of  his  last  trip  home.  Suddenly  I  was 
startled  by  hearing  my  husband  exclaim,  angrily. 
"Take  it  away;  it  is  not  fit  to  eat ! "  he  cried, 
with  a  look  of  annoyance  at  the  placid  butler. 
Then  I  heard  him  apologize  to  his  guests  "  that 
the  fish  was  really  not  fit  to  eat." 

I  stammered  out  something  to  the  effect 
"that  the  day  had  been  exceedingly  hot,"  and 
all  politely  agreed  that  the  heat  had  indeed 
been  intense.  The  next  course  was  fairly 
eatable,  but  I  began  to  feel  very  anxious,  and 
by  this  time  had  lost  all  interest  in  our  friend's 
account  of  his  doings  in  England,  and  what  he 
should  do  the   next  time  he  went.     I  glanced 

anxiously  at  my  hus- 
.^C  p  band,  and  saw  from 

his  face  that  he  felt 
just  as  uneasy  as  I 
did  as  to  the  pro- 
bable results  yet  in 
store  for  us. 
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THEN    THAT    DREADFUL    PEDRO   SPILT   THE    GRAVY   ALL   OVER    A    GENTLEMAN'S   COAT.' 
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dinner  with  a  violent  flourish  on  the 
Somehow  I  felt  alarmed,  but  I  thought  this 
must  be  his  usual  way  of  announcing  dinner. 
I  may  add  that  as  the  first  carriage  drove  into 
the  compound  I  made  a  rush  into  the  dining- 
room  for  a  last  look  round  to  see  if  all  looked 
as  it  should.     So  far  as  I  could  see,  it  did. 


Just  then  that  dreadful  Pedro  spilt  part  of  the 
gravy,  which  he  was  handing  round,  all  over  a 
gentleman's  coat  at  the  back.  Then  the  horrid 
man  gave  such  a  lurch  to  recover  himself  as 
you  would  only  expect  to  see  if  you  were 
crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  rough  weather. 

"  Dear  me  !  the  man  is  drunk  ;  I  am  sure  of 
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I    thought,    with    a    faint,    sinking    feeling. 

i  !    if   th  k    is    as    bad   what  ever  will 

our  dinner?     And  our  first  dinner 

Th.  -  positively  refused  to  be  carved  at 

all.     The  joint  shared  the  same  late  as  the  fish, 
and  -  :nt   off  die  table  as  quickly  as  pos- 

Then,  after  all  my  careful  ordering,  and 
our  long  consultation  the  previous  evening,  we 
had  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  seeing  our 
friends  put  down  their  knives  and  forks  in  total 
inability  to  get  their  teeth  into  what  was  put 
ire  them.  I  could  have  cried  or  shrieked  — 
or  both.  Oh,  it  was  too  bad.  And  yet  every- 
thing might  have  been  perfect,  to  look  at  the 
serene  complaisance  of  Pedro's  maddening 
face.  His  sickening  lurches  grew  worse  and 
worse  as  the  dinner  proceeded  ;  and  at 
length  even  the  strange  boys  belonging  to 
the  other  sahibs  could  not  conceal  their 
grins  at  his  peculiar  and  fantastic  movements. 
My  vexation  and  despair  were  complete  when, 
instead  of  jellies  and  cabinet  pudding  appearing, 
that  wretched  scoundrel  said  quite  loudly  near 
my  chair,  "Mem-sahib,  the  jelly  nay  a cha  (no 
good).  Mystrey  (cook)  drop  pudding  ;  pudding 
all  broke."     Xo  pudding  ;  no  pudding  at  all. 

If  looks  could  have  slain  a  man  Pedro  would 
not  have  survived  that  moment.  Oh  !  that 
horrible  hour  and  a  quarter !  I  could  have 
swept  my  dainty  table  centre  and  all  my  flower 
arrangement  off  the  table  in  disgust.  For  we 
women  all  know  how  little  men  think  of  such 
adornments  in  comparison  with  good  food. 

If  only  I  had  looked  to  the  eatables  myself, 
instead  of  trusting  to  those  highly  recommended, 
but  utterly  worthless,  servants  !  More  annoying 
still,  two  of  the  gentlemen  out  of  the  four 
present  I  knew  to  be  almost  epicures,  and  what 
would  they  think  of  my  housekeeping  now  ?  It 
was,  indeed,  a  relief  when  they  departed  and 
left  us  to  ourselves. 

"  How  abominable  of  them  !  "  I  cried — mean- 
ing those  terrible  servants,  of  course.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  dinner,  Fred  ? "  But  my 
husband,   just  like   a   man,    was   only  intent  on 


vengeance. 


"  I  will  kick  both  the  rascals  out,"  he  muttered; 
"they  shall  go  this  very  night !"  I  must  confess 
I  felt  a  little  nervous  over  the  prospect  of  such 
summary  treatment,  richly  as  they  deserved  it ; 
and  so,  as  my  husband  left  the  dining-room  and 
went  to  the  cook-hnuse,  I  followed  him  down 
the  narrow  path,  to  see  what  would  happen. 
For  the  information  of  my  readers  I  had  better 
explain  that  English  ladies  in  India  rarely 
intrude  much  into  the  cook's  domicile,  his 
usual  state  of  undress  making  such  an  intrusion 
most  undesirable,   as   well  as  unwelcome,  both 


from  his  point  of  view  and  that  of  his  potential 
visitor.  Most  Goanese  chefs,  besides  cooking 
in  the  place,  also  live,  eat,  and  sleep  there  with 
their  wives  and  families.  Often,  too,  the  cook 
entertains  his  relations  and  friends  at  your  ex- 
pense,  though,  of  course,  not  at  your  invitation. 

At  the  "back  of  the  house  the  glorious  bay  of 
Bombay  lay  right  at  our  door,  glistening  in   the 
moonlight.     For  our  bungalow  was  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  and  a  stone  thrown  from  where 
I  now  stood  would  have  dropped  sheer  down 
into  the  waves  below.     At  a  signal  from  my  hus- 
band  I   joined    him,  and   looked    through  the 
murky,  dirty  window  into  the  cook-house.     There 
sat  the  dignified,  irreproachable  Pedro,  divested 
of  his  snowy  raiment,  brilliant  red  and  gold  pug- 
aree,  and  sash-like  belt ;  and  now  clad  in  a  pair 
of  dirty  old  trousers.     He  sat  in  a  rickety  old 
cane   chair,  laughing  uproariously  at  some  joke 
of  the  cook's,  and,  doubtless,  enjoying  what  he 
considered  was  a  "  well-earned  rest."     The  cook 
was  gleefully  dividing  the  nay  acha  jelly,  and 
the  "  pudding  broke  "  amongst  a  group  of  black 
and  perfectly  naked  children  belonging  to  some 
of   the  servants.     The  hamal,  like  the  others, 
had  evidently  been   treated  to  a  few  potations 
later  on  in  the  evening,  and  he  lay  at  full-length 
fast  asleep  on  the  mud  floor.     Their  three  wives 
were  also  seated  on   the  floor,   chattering  and 
screaming   at  each    other,    as  is    the   wont    of 
native  women.     Unwashed  chatties  and  plates 
near  them  showed  that  they  had  finished  supper. 
I   did   not  understand  their  language,  but  my 
husband     had    been    longer    in    the    country, 
and    he    did.      Thus,    you    can    imagine    his 
disgust   when   he    heard   Pedro   giving  a  highly 
embellished  account  of  the   droll  doings  in  the 
dining-room,  more  particularly  the  narrator's  own 
share  of  them.      Evidently  his  audience  were 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  if  we  had  not 
done  so.     He  was  a  better  mimic  than  a  waiter, 
was  Pedro.     I  grasped  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion   when    I   saw   a   dumb    pantomime    gone 
through,  and  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  visitor 
sahib's    start    and    annoyed    expression    when 
Pedro  had  treated  him  to  sauce  down  his  back 
instead  of  on   his   plate ;  Pedro   also   did   full 
justice   to    his    own    sahib's    black   looks    and 
the    mem-sahib's    knitted    brows    and    worried 
expression. 

The  next  minute,  however,  Pedro  found  him- 
self forcibly  propelled  outside  the  cook-house 
into  the  moonlight  by  a  tremendous  kick  from 
my  husband's  foot.  The  cook  as  quickly 
followed  him,  both  greatly  amazed  and  alarmed 
at  such  a  sudden  attack. 

"You  rascals  !  I  will  teach  you  both  to  give 
me  such  a  vile  dinner  again,"  roared  my  husband, 
making  as  though  to  renew  the  assault. 
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"Sahib,     me    no    rascal,"     Pedro     whined, 
piteously;    "me    very    good    butler;    me    first 
class   butler.''      The    Goanese,     however, 
speechless  with  fright. 

"  Fifteen  rupees  the  mem-sahib  gave  you 
to  get  the  meat  from  the  bazaar,"  my 
husband  went  on,  furiously ;  "  and  you 
cannot  have  spent  it  on  what  you  brought. 
Where  is  the  rest  of  the  money  ?  " 

"  Picca  (money)  all  gone  ;  all  spent, 
sahib." 

"  Yes,  spent  partly  on  country  liquor. 
Why,  you  are  both  drunk  now,  you  scoun- 
drels." 

"  Me  sober  ;  me  quite  sober," 
Pedro  answered,  with  quaint  dignity, 
meanwhile  clinging  on  to  the  thick 
branch  of  a  creeper  covered  with 
lovely  pink  and  red  flowers,  that 
overhung  a  bamboo  fence.  Now, 
this  fence  railed  off  the  steep  descent 
down  the  cliff  to  the  sea.  The  light 
bamboo  railing  was  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  certainly,  but  it  had  never 
been  placed  there  to  support  Pedro's 
burly  form,  nor  was  it  capable  of 
doing  so,  as  we  found  to  our  horror 
a  second  later.  In  the  confusion 
that  followed  on  the  forcible  ejection 
of  the  offenders,  the  three  wives  had 
picked  up  as  many  of  the  naked 
children  as  they  could  carry,  and 
had  speedily  retreated  with  the  rest 
inside  their  own  huts  close  by. 

Pedro's  wife  had  found  two  as 
many  as  she  could  carry,  whilst  two  or  three 
more  hung  on  to  her  skirts.  A  fifth,  however, 
ran  to  h;s  father,  clutching  hold  of  his  garments, 
and  howling  at  the  top  of  bis  voice.  The  child's 
light  weight  was  the  last  straw,  so  far  as  the 
fence  was  concerned.  There  was  a  crash,  and 
the  bamboo  fence  collapsed  completely,  and 
over  went  Pedro,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  down  that  awful  precipice. 

Over  and  over  they  rolled  down  the  steep, 
grassy  cliff  right  into  the  waves  below.  My 
scream  of  horror  nearly  rivalled  the  wife's  as  I 
saw  the  terrible  result  the  "  kicking-out  "  had 
had.  The  chef  had  wisely  gone  in  for  sitting 
accommodatjon  on  the  ground,  and  had  not 
trusted  to  flowery  creepers  and  bamboo  rails. 
The  hamal,  aroused  by  one  scream  and  another, 
surveyed  the  situation  with  true  Oriental  com- 
posure, and  did  not  offer  any  assistance.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  misde- 
meanours of  the  others,  and,  possibly,  being 
a  Hindu,  he  did  not  feel  particularly  in- 
terested. 

"Oh!    do  get   him    out,  Fred,"   I  exclaimed, 
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OVER    UK VI     PEDRO,    WITH    HIS    ELDEST    SON 
AND    HEIR,    DOWN    THAT   AWFUL    PRECIPICE. 


in  terror  ;    "get  him  out,  or  he  will  be  drowned, 
and  the  child  with  him." 

It  was  possible  to  get  down  the  cliff,  if  you 
went  partly  on  your  hands  and  knees,  and  used 
great  caution.  Very,  very  carefully  we  made 
our  way  down  to  the  rocks  and  sand  below. 
My  thin  kid  slippers  were  soon  lost  in  the 
stubbly  grass  and  bush,  and  my  pretty  evening 
dress  of  white  crepe  was  torn  nearly  into  ribbons. 
My  husband's  dress-clothes  suffered  quite  as 
badly.  At  length,  however,  the  wretched  Pedro 
was  pulled  out  of  the  water  apparently  none 
the  worse,  except  for  a  good  wetting,  which  had 
somewhat  sobered  him.  But  it  was  two  or 
three  minutes  before  we  found  the  child.  My 
heart  nearly  stopped  beating  for  fear  he  had 
been  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  waves,  but 
fortunately  he  had  only  rolled  into  a  rocky 
hollow  with  but  little  water  in  it,  and,  except 
for  being  frightened  and  scratched  all  over,  he 
was  none  the  worse.  His  mother  soon  appeared, 
and  carried  him  up  the  cliff  on  her  hip.  After 
shouting  ourselves  nearly  hoarse  for  the  hamal 
to   come    down    he    condescended    to    do    so 
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leisurely,  and  assisted  to  drag  the  stout  butler 
to   the   top,   while   I    followed   the   best    way    I 

could. 

•■  1  die  !  1  die  !"  whined  the  dripping  Pedro, 
when  once  more  on  lerra-firma.      'Yes,  I   die 

unless  sahib  gi\e  brandy  ;  good  brandy  !  " 

••  What  a  blessing  that  no  bones  are  broken," 
I  thought,  and.  considering  the  glass  of  brandy 
cheaper  than  the  bone-setter,  I  ran  inside  and 
brought  a  stiff  p<  g. 

"  Pani  nay  (no  water),  mem-sahib  ;  it  spoil 
good  stuff,"  the  villain  was  not  too  far  gone  to 
say  as  1  handed  him  the  glass.  Of  course,  all 
thoughts  of  his  departure  that  night  had  to  be 
given  up  under  such  unforeseen  circumstances. 

Next  morning,  before  six,  a  friend  had  pro- 
cured a  bullock-cart,  and,  as  I  looked  out  of 
my  bedroom  window,  I  saw  the  few  effects 
belonging  to  the  family  being  stowed  away  in 
it.  As  we  were  having  breakfast  a  procession 
appeared  on  the  veranda  near  the  doorway, 
waiting  to  see  the  sahib.  Pedro  was  the  central 
figure,  wrapped  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummy; 
and  in  an  evil-smelling  old  quilt  he  was  sup- 
ported, or  nearly  carried,  by  two  of  his  indignant 
friends.  His  wife  followed,  laden  as  usual  with 
two  small  children,  the  rest  dragging  after  her. 
Pedro  had  come  to  demand  his  pay,  together 
with  compensation  for  his  impromptu  bath. 
We  were  perfectly  aware  that  his  groans  and 
moans  did  not  proceed  from  any  pain  that  he- 
was  suffering,  but  was  only  an  attempt  to  extort 
money — native-like.  To  cut  the  matter  short, 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  wretch  but  his  full 
pay  for  the  month  and  ten  rupees  extra. 

';  What,  pay  him  for  getting  drunk  and  dis- 
gracing us  !  "  my  husband  exclaimed,  in  deep 
disgust. 

'•  I  know  it  does  seem  preposterous/'  I  admit- 


ted ;  "  but,  Fred,  think  of  the  disturbance  that 
he  will  make  with  the  help  of  his  relations  and 
friends.  Better  pay  him  and  have  done  with 
him.  All  the  neighbours  will  hear  of  this  affair, 
and,  not  knowing  the  real  facts,  will  conclude 
that  we  do  not  pay  our  servants  properly.  I 
would  not  mind  if  we  were  living  with  no  one 
near ;  then  they  could  make  as  much  groaning 
as  they  liked." 

It  is  a  well-known  thing  in  India  that  natives 
can  annoy  you  to  a  great  extent  in  that 
manner  without  bringing  themselves  within  the 
reach  of  the  law.  There  is  nothing  that  my 
husband  dislikes  and  dreads  so  much  as  a  row 
(like  the  generality  of  his  sex) ;  so  at  length  he 
gave  in  and  paid.  Then  followed  the  cook  for 
his  pay,  but  without  damages,  and  finally  we 
were  left  without  cook  or  butler.  Worse  still,  we 
were  left  without  any  provisions  for  the  day  and 
an  empty  larder. 

The  settling-up  done,  the  absurdity  of  the 
whole  affair  struck  us  both,  and  we  laughed  un- 
controllably ;  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  help 
regretting  our  wasted  clothes,  utterly  ruined  in 
our  scramble  up  and  down  the  cliff.  Fred's 
thoughts,  however,  were  with  his  friends. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  laughing,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
how  can  I  look  those  men  in  the  face  again 
after  such  a  dinner — and  Morrison  in  particular 
above  all  people  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  I  said,  consolingly. 
"  Worse  things  than  that  happen  out  here. 
They  will  soon  forget  all  about  it.  I  feel  I  was 
partly  to  blame,"  I  added,  "  for  not  looking 
better  after  them  ;  but  it  shall  never  occui 
again." 

"  Let's  hope  not  !  "  Fred  devoutly  agreed,  with 
great  emphasis. 

It  never  did. 


Mow   the   Opium   Fiends   were   Fought  with  the   Camera. 


By   Henry  \Y.  Canfield. 


What  British  reader  ever  dreams  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  still  goes  on  among  the 
Chinese  in  the  magnificent  and  progressive  city  of  San  Francisco  ?  The  following  remarkable 
article,  with  its  still  more  remarkable  photographs,  tells  how  a  party  of  resolute  missionaries,  despairing 
of  combating  the  slave  and  opium  dens  in  the  Chinese  quarter  by  ordinary  means,  conceived  the 
extraordinary  idea  of  visiting  them  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  a  detective  and  a  photographer 
with  a  flash-light  apparatus,  and  photographing  the  occupants  by  force.  This  was  accomplished 
successfully;    the   missionaries  then,    of  course,  possessed  overwhelming  evidence   against    the  vicious 

Celestials  whom  they  surprised. 


HE  line,  "For  ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are  vain  the  heathen 
Chinee  is  peculiar,"  contains  more 
truth  than  poetry  ;  and  among  their 
u  dark  ways  none  is  so  little  under- 
stood as  the  mysterious  system  by  which  they 
kidnap  and  sell  women  and  girls.  This  is  done 
to-day  in  the  great  city  of  San  Francisco,  which, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  a  Chinese  popula- 
tion of  nearly  15,000;  but  a  few  years  ago  the 
Chinese  carried  on  the  business  so  boldly  that 
they  actually  had  a  regular  sale-room,  where  the 
women  were  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Think  of  this  in  the  United  States! 
Through  the  efforts  of  many  workers,  however, 
the  terrible  traffic  has  been  exposed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  believed  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  such  in- 
famies will  be  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

The  work  against  the  Chinese 
slave  -  dealers  of  the  Californian 
capital  has  been  carried  on  in  various 
ways.  The  missions  of  the  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  other 
Churches  have  permanent  stations: 
but  in  the  present  article  the  efforts 
of  several  individuals  to  assist  in  the 
battle  are  given.  It  was  a  most 
peculiar  battle  against  the  powers  of 
darkness  in  a  literal  sense  -per- 
haps the  queerest  ever  waged.  It 
was  what  I  may  call  a  photographic 
invasion.  At  all  events,  the  principal 
weapons  used  were  a  good  camera 
and  plenty  of  glaring,  blinding 
magnesium.  But  let  me  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

The  leader  of  the  party  became 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sions, and  determined  to  join  forces 
with  them,  though  on  an  independent 
track.  He  believed  that  publicity 
would  accomplish  more  good  than 
perhaps  anything  else ;  and  so  he 
began  work  on  that  basis.  A  party 
was  organized  to  secure  evidence 
against  the  "  high-binders,"  as  the 
slave-dealers  and  opium  fiends  were 
called,  many  of  whom  were  conduct- 


ing criminal  opium  dens.  It  was  said  by  the 
police  that  the  dens  could  not  be  photographed, 
and  that  those  who  would  attempt  such  an 
undertaking  would  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  The  party  was  made  up  of  two  men 
who  understood  the  Chinese  language,  two 
photographers,  an  artist,  the  writer,  and  a 
detective  whose  instructions  were  to  get  pictures 
of  the  interiors  of  opium  dens  ;  and  that  this 
interesting  party  was  successful  is  shown  by  the 
photographs  they  took,  a  selection  of  which  are 
reproduced  in  the  following  pages 

It 

Chinaman  to  have  his  photograph  taken  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  so,  naturally, 
to  take  those  of  criminals  by  force  (and  that  in 


is  difficult  enough  to  induce  the  average 


THE    FIRST   SNAP-SHOT   TAKEN— IT  SHOWS   THE    APPROACH   TO    AN    UNDERGROUND 
OPIUM    DEN.      CHINAMAN    STARTLED    AT   THE    FLASH    AND   THINKS    HE    IS    BEING    SHOT. 

From  a  Copyright  Photo,  by  J.    \V.   Taier,  San  Francisco. 
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intricate  underground  (\vn<)  seemed  almost 
impossible.  But  one  night,  about  nine  o'clock, 
a  little  group  could  be  seen  at  the  entrance 
of  the  "Palace  Hotel"  so  called  the  worst 
Chinese  rookery  in  all  San  Francisco.  The  plan 
of  the  party  was  as  follows:  The  two  men  who 
could  speak  Chinese  were  to  go  on  ahead ; 
the  detective  to  follow  immediately  behind. 
Then  came  the  photographer,  the  artist,  and 
the  writer.  The  leaders  were  to  ask  permission 
to  take  the  picture;  if  refused  —  and  only 
supposition  was  possible  on  this  point — the 
photographer  in  the 
meantime  would 
have  his  camera  in 
position,  and  while 
they  were  discussing 
things  the  advance 
guard  were  suddenly 
to  step  aside  :  the 
detective  was  to 
guard  the  camera, 
whilst  the  artist  was 
to  light  the  flash.  It 
was  agreed  that  all 
were  to  stand  to- 
_  .her  if  they  were 
attacked,  for  the 
detective  thought  an 
attack  with  knives 
quite  possible  whilst 
in  the  dark.  This 
'•  Palace  Hotel  "  was 
occupied  by  opium 
'•joints''  of  the 
lowest  character. 
Here  slave  -  owners 
lived,  and  their  slaves 
also.  It  was  raided 
every  week  or  two, 
but  was  full  of  count- 
less baffling  alleys 
and  "  runways  "  by 
which  the  human  rats 
escaped  in  every 
direction. 

The  party  waited  a  while  in  the  dark,  foul- 
smelling  court  or  corridor  while  the  scouts  went 
on  ahead  to  see  if  the  way  were  clear.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  try  some  other  place  first, 
but  a  snap  -  shot  was  taken  at  the  open- 
ing, catching  a  Chinaman  coming  out,  who 
threw  up  his  hand  thinking  he  was  being 
shot,  while  another  Chinaman  was  caught 
going  in.  The  detective  had  a  list  of  the 
worst  dens,  and  finally  stopped  in  front  of 
some  steps  which  seemed  to  lead  down  into 
the  ground.  It  was  decided  to  enter  in  a 
bunch,  so  the  party  descended,  the  detective  in 


front.  They  entered  a  narrow  tunnel,  fi i 
with  boards,  which  evidently  led  under  a 
building.  It  was  lighted  here  and  there  by 
lamps  standing  in  tin  oil-cans  fastened  to  the 
wall.  As  they  came  to  the  end  the  detective 
whispered  that  the  door  before  them  led 
directly  into  an  opium  den.  The  photo- 
grapher had  the  camera  all  ready,  and  the 
artist  had  the  flash-light  in  hand.  At  a  word  the 
detective  pushed  on  ahead,  opening  the  door 
softly.  They  found  themselves  looking  into  a 
room    which,   for   reeking    noisomeness,    simply 


FAIRLY   CAUGHT  !— HALF-STUPEFIED   CHINAMEN    RISING    FROM    THEIR    BUNKS.       NOTICE    IN    THE 
FOREGROUND    THE    HAT   OF    1111.    M       I       ITVE    WHO    STOOD    IN    FRONT   OF    THE  CAMERA   TO    PROTECT    IT. 

From  a  Copyright  Photo,  by  J .  IV.  Tabcr,  San  Francisco. 

beggared  description.  It  was  evidently  a  hole 
cut  in  the  earth— a  cellar,  into  which  the  drains 
leaked.  The  place  was  boarded  up  loosely,  and 
lined  on  three  sides  with  bunks.  In  the  centre 
was  a  table  at  which  the  proprietor  sat  with 
three  or  four  other  Celestials  playing  "  fan-tan." 
The  bunks  were  evidently  occupied,  as  recum- 
bent forms  and  bare  feet  sticking  out  could  be 
seen  all  around.  As  the  party  appeared  the 
gambling  Chinamen  started  to  their  feet  and 
snarled  out,  in  Chinese  : — 

"  What  do  you  want — you  white  devils  ?" 
"  I  want  your  picture,"  replied  the  detective. 
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With  that  one  of  the  Chinamen  made  a  rush 
for  the  light,  the  others  yelling  alarmed  curses 
and  invective.  Next  moment  the  den  was 
plunged  in  utter  darkness. 

"  Look  out  for  yourselves  ! "  roared  the 
detective,  falling  back. 

Now,  putting  out  the  light  was  just  what  was 
desired.  At  the  signal  those  of  the  party  in 
front  fell  back  from  before  the  camera.  Off 
went  the  blinding  flash-light,  and  then  came  a 
puff  and  a  roar  that  seemed  to  shake  the  entire 
building.  Dazed  Chinamen  started  up  from 
every  comer,  crying  "  Help!''  "Murder!"  "Kill 
the  white  devils  !  "  The  room  had  really  caught 
fire,  being  very  low  and  covered  with  cobwebs.  It 
was  truly  a  strange  and  exciting  scene.  The  fire 
was  soon  extinguished,  but  choking  smoke  filled 
every  corner;  and  some  of  the  party  began  to 
have  doubts  about  getting  out  again  in  safety. 
The  camera  was  pushed  behind,  and  they 
backed  towards  where  the  door  was  supposed 
.to  be,  the  detective  standing  between  the  party 
and  the  half-stupefied  Chinamen.  At  length  the 
door  was  reached  and  they  made  a  rush  into 
the  passage-way,  some  of  the  enraged  Chinamen 
following  close  behind,  veiling  and  shouting  in 
their  high  falsetto. 
The  party  now 
slipped  down  a 
side  alley,  the 
detective  holding 
the  door  until  the 
camera  was  safe, 
when  he  too 
dashed  up  the 
steps  and  joined 
them.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the 
photograph,  th„" 
picture  was  per- 
fect, and  shows 
the  men  starting 
up — the  detective 
in  the  foreground. 
The  half-stupefied 
Chinaman,  with 
pipe  in  his  hand, 
is  rising  from  the 
bunk  with  a  terri- 
fied expression. 
This  photograph 
alone  was  evi- 
dence enough  to 
convict  all  the  occupants  of  the  den. 

The  party  did  not  waste  any  time,  however, 
as  the  Chinese  criminals  have  some  kind  of 
secret  system  so  that  when  there  is  trouble  in 
one  place  word  can  be  passed  along  the  line 
with  marvellous   rapidity,  as  was   the  case  this 


night.  When  the  party  reached  the  next  den  they 
knocked  in  vain,  and  on  looking  through  the  key- 
hole it  was  perfectly  dark.  But  the  detective 
understood,  and  gave  a  call  that  opened  the 
door  at  once.  The  party  arranged  themselves 
as  before,  and  entered  a  room  without  any  light. 
"  Take  your  picture  ?  "  said  the  detective,  briskly. 
Fizz,  bang  !  went  the  alarming  flash-light,  and 
in  the  tremendous  glare  was  seen  the  accom- 
panying picture.  Some  men  were  lying  down. 
One  was  crawling  into  the  fireplace,  while  in 
the  foreground  four  or  five  stood,  who,  as  the 
flash  came,  burst  into  wild  cries,  which  the 
detective  later  translated  :  "  Why  do  you  do  this 
thing  ?  "  "  Strike  the  devils  down  !  "  "  Fire  !  " 
"Murder!  "and  so  on.  As  before,  the  detec- 
tive and  his  assistant  rushed  in  front  of  the 
camera  to  save  it,  as  the  quick-witted  Chinamen 
attempted  to  destroy  it  ;  and  while  they  stemmed 
the  half-crazy  crowd,  the  camera  man  reached 
the  door  with  his  new  prize  intact. 


HERE   ONE   OF' THE   CULPRITS    WITH    GREAT   PRESENCE   OF    MIND    SUCCEEDED    IN    CRAWLING 
INTO   THE   FIREPLACE   AND    HIDING    HIS    FACE. 


From  a  Copyright  Photo,  by  J.    W.    Taber,  San  Francisco. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  Chinese  can  be 
imagined.  They  believed  the  entire  party  were 
policemen,  and  so  they  prepared  to  resist  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  The  great  danger  in  the 
dark  was  that  of  getting  a  knife-thrust,  but 
again  the  little  .party    made  their  way   out   in 
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safety  ;  and  al- 
though followed 
by  a  crowd  they 
finally    evaded 

them,  and  reached 
a  third  den  under 
the  guidance  of 
the  detective. 
This  den  was 
lighted  with  poor 
lamps  and  filled 
with  smoke,  so  it 
was  necessary 
again  to  try  the 
Hash  -  light.  Ac- 
cordingly, off  it 
went  with  a  roar. 
Immediately  the 
ceiling  caught  fire 
and  the  lamps 
went  out,  and 
the  last  glimpse 
the  party  had  be- 
fore making  their 
escape  was  that 
of  a  wild  -  eyed 
crowd     turning 

their  horror-stricken  faces  in  that  direction. 
Then  with  a  rush  the  Chinese  made  for  the 
door,  crying  and  shrieking:  "We  are  blown 
up  !  "  Save  us  from  fire  !  '*'  "  Save  from 
Every  attempt  was  made  by 
Chinamen   to    reach   the    camera, 


DOUBLE    ROW 


IF    SMOKERS  — SOME     UHOKE    OUT    THROUGH     THE     DOOR     AND    OTHERS    CONCEALED    THEIR 
HEADS — ALL    LIGHTS    WERE    BLOWN    OUT    AS   THE    PHOTOGRAPHER    ENTERED. 

From  a  Copyright  Photo,  by  J.  W.  Taber,  San  Francisco. 


gunpowder  ! ': 

some  of  the 

though    without    success.       In    some    way    the 

flames  were  speedily  extinguished — most  likely 

by  the    proprietor    of  the    place  — and    nothing 

but  a  suffocating,  deadly  smoke  poured  out. 

After  an  hour's  rest,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
infected  air  out  of  their  lungs,  the  party  made 
another  attempt,  this  time  in  a  still  more 
dangerous  place — a  perfect  labyrinth  under 
ground,  reached  by  winding  narrow  tunnels 
boarded  up  on  the  sid<  s,  with  now  and  then  a 
lamp  flickering  faintly  on  the  wall,  protected  by 
a  piece  of  tin.  It  was  an  abode  of  filth,  where 
the  same  air  had  been  breathed  over  and  over 
again  for  months  and  years  ;  and  yet  it  was  a 
human  hive,  every  nook  and  corner  being  occu- 
pied by  men,  women,  and  children.  Into  one 
of  the  branches  of  this  bewildering  place  the 
detective  passed,  stopping  before  a  door  and 
placing  his  ear  at  the  two  notch-holes.  All  was  still, 
and  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  followed 
by  the  others.  The  room  Was  about  8ft.  wide, 
lined  on  two  sides  with  a  double  row  of  bunks 
of  the  roughest  description,  and  repulsive  even 
in  that  dim  light.  Two  of  the  bunks  were 
occupied,  one  opium  fiend  being  packed  away 
on  the  top  shelf,  his  opium  outfit  showing  by 


his  side.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  half  awake, 
and  had  thrown  his  hand  over  his  face.  Beneath 
him,  only  his  feet  showing,  was  another  smoker. 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  bunks  had  been 
occupied,  and  that  the  men  had  crept  out  when 
danger  threatened  ;  but  when  the  flash-light 
blazed  out  it  caught  only  two  figures,  both  of 
which  did  not  move.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  vile  place,  its 
squalor,  its  grime,  its  awful,  opium-laden  atmo- 
sphere. 

It  was  desirable  to  obtain  the  photograph  of 
a  merchant  who,  though  not  an  opium  dealer, 
was  entertaining  a  friend  with  a  pipe.  The 
merchant  is  seen  in  the  next  snap-shot,  with  his 
hand  on  his  peculiar  oounting  machine,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  blinding  flash  ;  while  the  friend, 
with  eyes  dim  and  half  open,  is  lighting  the  pipe 
for  the  last  time  before  he  sinks  into  perfect 
oblivion. 

The  next  place  visited  was  in  the  same  build- 
ing, the  room  being  large  enough  to  hold  six 
men.  There  were  three  beds,  made  of  wooden 
horses,  across  which  were  placed  boards  on 
which  ordinary  matting  was  laid.  One  was  a 
double  affair  holding  two  recumbent  figures, 
while  opposite  was  another  with  his  back  to  the 
party.  There  was  no  difficulty  here  :  the 
smokers  were  too  far  gone.  One  man  in  the 
corner  had  a  smile  on  his  face  as  the  blaze  of 
light  struck  him,  but  the  other  two  did  not 
wake  up. 


HOW   THE    OPIUM    FIENDS    WERE    FOUGHT    WITH   THE    CAMERA. 
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km  smoker  'Caught  lighting  his  pipe— on  the  right  a 
From  a  Copyright  Photo.  by]  counting  machine. 

The  enterprising  photographer,  Mr.  J.  \\". 
Taher,  of  San  Francisco,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  evidence  that  even  white  women 
patronize  the  opium  dens.  One  was  shown  in 
one  of  his 
detective  photo- 
graphs. These 
photographs  tell 
a  lurid  story  of 
life  in  the  slums 
of  a  great  city  : 
and  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  they 
flourish  even  at 
this  moment, 
despite  the  fact 
that  every  effort 
has  been  made 
to  crush  them 
out.  But  it  is  not 
merely  a  question 
of  breaking  up  a 
man's  business  : 
each  opium  den 
owner  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  owner 
of  slaves  and  a 
hatchet  boy.    He 


also  belong  to 
a  powerful  secret 
society,  such  as 
the  VVa  Ting 
Shan  ;  and  every 
man  in  this  con- 
fraternity is  in- 
terested in  these 
dens.  The 
society  is,  in  fact, 
formed  for  their 
protection.  The 
man  who  carries 
on  an  opium  den 
also  may  be  an 
influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Leong 
Tong — a  club  or 
society  that  sup- 
ports an  army  of 
fighters,  who,  at 
the  command  of 
their  chief,  kill 
or  remove  any 
obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the 
society,  whose 
object  is  the 
kidnapping  of 
women  and  their 
sale  in  America.  So  intermingled,  indeed,  are 
all  these  people  in  the  meshes  of  crime  from 
the  American  standpoint,  that  if  one  of  them 
is  involved  so  are  they  all. 


CHINESE    MERCHANT    WITH    HIS    PECULIAR 

[/.    //■'.    Taber,  San  Franciscr. 


E    MAN    IN    THE  CORNER    HAD   A 

From  a  Copyright  Photo,  by] 


SMILE   ON    HIS    FACE   AS   THE    BLAZE    STRUCK    HIM,    BUT   THE   OTHEK 

two  did  not  wake  up."  [/.  W-  Taber,  San  Francisco. 


How  "Gainer"  Showed  His  Gratitude. 


1>\    1  ,ionel  James. 

Gainer  was  a  rough  native  Indian  sheep-dog,  whose  former  master  took  him  to  the  author  for  surgical 
treatment,  he  having  been  grievously  hurt  by  a  wild  boar.  Read  for  yourself  Mr.  James's  account 
of  how  Gainer  repaid  the  service  by  saving  his  master's  life  at  a  terribly  critical  moment.  By  the 
way,  the  author,  Mr.  Lionel  James,  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  and  its  peoples,  and  is  at 
present  representing  no  less   a  journal  than  the  "  Times  "  itself  in  the  South  African  War. 


OR  many  years  I  was  an  indigo 
planter  in  North  Bengal.  This  is 
not  to  be  a  description  of  a  planter's 
life  in  India  ;  but  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  story  I  have  to  tell,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  a  little  of  the  surround- 
_-  of  the  white  agriculturist.  Indigo  can 
only  be  grown  upon  a  large  scale,  consequently 
the  European  planters  who  supervise  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  plant  and 
dye  live  isolated  and  solitary  lives  ;  and  in 
Behar,  the  big  indigo  dis- 
trict, the  white  planters 
live  on  an  average  five 
or  six  miles  apart.  The 
country  being  primitive, 
the  chief  means  of  loco- 
motion is  the  horse ;  and 
as  indigo  is  cultivated 
over  a  very  extensive  area, 
its  supervision  requires 
that  the  planter  should 
spend  most  of  his  day  in 
the  saddle.  Now,  Behar 
is  possibly  the  most 
thickly  populated  district 
in  India,  consequently 
the  spread  of  cultivation 
has  driven  the  larger 
game  animals  north  to 
the  Nepalese  Terai,  so 
that  nothing  remains  but 
the  black  wild  boar. 
These  beasts  are  plenti- 
ful enough,  as  they  find 
cover  in  the  heavy  tama- 
risk undergrowth  which 
fringes  every  river.  Thus 
"pigsticking"  is  one  of  the  chief  recreations  in 
which  the  Behar  indigo  planter  indulges. 

As  a  rule,  five  or  six  men  collect  together 
and  have  an  organized  "  beat."  Elephants  and 
coolies  are  used  to  drive  the  boar  out  of  his 
rover,  and  then  the  horsemen  gallop  after  him 
in  the  open  and  strive  to  kill  him  with  spears. 
Generally  speaking,  a  full-grown  boar  proves  a 
tough  customer,  and  makes  a  great  fight  before 
he  succumbs  ;  often,  if  the  spearman  has  missed 
his  thrust,  both  horse  and  rider  are  gashed,  and 
even  overturned,  owing  to  the  precipitate  charge 
of  an  infuriated  boar. 


THE    AUTHOR,    MR.    LIONEL   JAMES,    WHO    IS    NOW   ACTING   AS 
"TIMES"    CORRESPONDENT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Johnston  ^~  Hoffmann,  Calcutta. 


And  now  to  my  story.  I  was  situated  once 
in  a  factory  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  lake 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  pigsticking  district.  It 
was  a  very  hot  summer,  and  every  drop  of  water 
had  been  dried  up  by  the  drought  for  miles 
round,  except  in  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  my 
bungalow.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  the 
boars  lying  in  the  jungle  bed  of  the  dried-up 
tributary  of  the  nearest  river  would  come  down 
to  the  lake  to  wallow.  Consequently  I  had 
capital  sport,   for   I  always  kept  a  pony  ready 

saddled,  and  as  soon  as 
a  boar  appeared  one 
servant  would  bring  the 
pony  trotting  up  from 
the  stables,  whilst 
another  would  be  stand- 
ing ready  in  the  veranda 
with  a  hog-spear.  I 
would  not  like  to  say 
how  many  runs  I  had  in 
this  way — not  that  they 
always  terminated  in  a 
kill,  mind  you ;  for  as 
often  as  not  the  boar, 
roused  out  of  his  bath, 
would  head  through  the 
villages  and  inclosed 
country,  and  then  circle 
a  long  way  round  to  his 
cover.  But  when  he 
chanced  to  head  back 
direct  he  was  forced  to 
take  a  line  through  the 
open,  and  then  it  was 
more  than  an  even  chance 
that  he  never  made  his 
haven. 

Most  of  my  friends  would  shake  their  heads 
and  advise  me  not  to  "  take  on  "  the  boar  alone, 
as  they  assured  me  that  sooner  or  later  I  should 
find  myself  on  the  ground  face  to  face  with  a 
wounded  pig,  and  with  no  one  to  divert  his 
attack.  Furthermore,  I  was  told  that  in  dis- 
mounted combat  all  the  advantage  lay  with  the 
boar. 

But  I  was  so  keen  on  the  sport  that  I  con- 
tinued to  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity,  and 
the  only  help -mate  I  had  was  a  big,  honest 
country  dog,  called  Gainer.  This  dog  was,  I 
think,  the  pluckiest  one  for  his  inches  that  I 
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have  ever  seen.  He  was  about  26in.  high,  with 
the  broad,  powerful  head  of  the  common  Indian 
pariah.  I  came  by  him  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. He  originally  belonged  to  some  native 
shepherds  who  lived  at  the  other  side  of  the 
lake ;  and,  though  his  business  in  life  was  to 
keep  jackals  and  wolves  away  from  the  sheep, 
yet  he  broke  the  monotony  of  vermin-hunting 
by  tackling  and  worrying  the  wild  boar  whenever 
he  found  it. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  he  was  severely 
mauled ;  the  soft  coating  of  his  stomach  was 
torn  into  shreds  and  his  shoulders  and  quarters 
badly  lacerated  by  the  boar's  tusks.  Now,  the 
shepherd  class  in  India  are  extremely  fond  of 
their  dogs ;  it  may  be  a  mercenary  affection,  as 
the  dogs  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
flock.  At  any  rate,  Gainer's  master  was  so 
anxious  to  save  him  that  he  brought  him  over 
to  me  in  the  simple  faith  that  if  anything  could 
be  done  for  the  dog  the  white  sahib  could  do  it. 
When  I  saw  the  state  the  poor  beast  was  in  I 
thought  the  case  was  hopeless.  I  did  my  best, 
however.  I  washed  all  the  wounds  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic,  then  drew  the  skin  together 
and  put  in  a  few  stitches.  The  dog,  meanwhile 
(though  as  a  rule  extremely  savage  with  strangers), 
looked  up  pathetically  into  my  face  and  often 
licked  my  hand  during  the  operation. 

My  humane  labours  were  well  rewarded,  and 
in  a  fortnight  Gainer  was  robust  again,  and 
his  master  came  and  took  him  away.  But  some- 
how the  dog  seemed  reluctant  to  go  (perhaps 
he  knew  when  he  was  well 
off),  and  that  night,  while 
I  lay  in  bed,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  great  cold 
nose  on  my  pillow — 
Gainer  was  back 
again/  He  had  swum 
the  lake  in  his  anxiety 
to  shorten  the  return 
journey,  and  after  that 
he  stayed  with  me  till 
his  death, 
and  was  my 
companion  in 
the  chase;  for 
although  he 
had  so  severe 
an  example 
of  the  wild 
boar's  tem- 
per, yet  it  in 

no  way  affected  his  spirit.  It 
may  have  made  him  more 
cautious,  however. 

One    morning    I    had   just 
got  out   of  bed    (we  rise   at 
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sunrise  in  India),  and  was  sitting  down  to 
my  morning  toast  and  tea  in  a  night  suit  and 
bedroom  slippers,  when  suddenly  a  servant 
came  rushing  in  with  the  news  that  a  big  boar 
had  been  seen  entering  a  patch  of  sugar  cane  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  bungalow.  I 
immediately  called  for  a  pair  of  spurs,  and 
strapped  them  on  over  my  slippers.  By  the 
time  I  was  on  to  the  veranda  the  syce  had  brought 
up  my  Arab  polo  pony,  Burgundy.  Gainer 
too  was  let  loose,  and  mounting  forthwith  I 
cantered  to  the  patch  of  cane.  Gainer  headed 
in  at  once,  and  a  second  or  two  later  a  fine  black 
boar  burst  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cover 
and  took  a  line  for  the  open.  Now,  for  a  short 
distance — half  a  mile  or  so— a  pony  cannot  live 
with  a  boar  for  pace  ;  but  a  boar  soon  tires,  and 
then  it  is  that  he  shows  fight.  The  first  instinct 
of  nine  out  of  ten  of  them,  however,  is  to 
escape  by  fleetness. 

Therefore,  when  I  saw  my  boar  heading  well 
into  the  open  with  a  couple  of  miles  before  the 
next  cover,  I  settled  down  to  an  easy  pace 
behind  him,  leaving  the  dog  to  make  the 
running.  When  about  a  mile  of  the  open  had 
been  traversed,  and  I  could  see  that  the  pig  had 
had  about  enough  of  galloping,  I  mended  my 
pace  and  then  spurted  up  alongside  him.  He 
was  no  laggard,  that  fellow.  I  saw  the  gleam  of 
his  beady  eye  ;  his  ears  and  bristles  went  flat, 
and  he  closed  in  at  me  royally.  The  keen 
steel  went  home  as  I  speared  him  heavily,  but 
yet  not  sufficiently  to  bring  him  up. 

With  a  savage  grunt  he  dropped 
into  a  nullah,  and,  some  badly-broken 
ground  unfortunately  inter- 
vening, got  so  long  a  lead 
for  the  cover  that 


he  was  into  it 
before  I  could 
get  level  with 
him  again.  But 
I  knew  the  coun- 
try well  and  also 
the  usual  tactics 
of  pig  :  I  was 
well  aware  that 
a  wounded  boar, 
unless  very 
gravely  hurt,  will 
not  iie  up,  but 
will  continue 
running  until  he 
drops  into  some 
jungle  exhausted. 
The  present 
cover  which  my 
boar  had  gained 
was    too    long 
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and  heavy  to  offer  any  chance  of  my  doing 
good  by  following  direct,  so  I  left  it  to 
Gainer  to  keep  the  boar  on  the  move,  and 
cantered  round  to  the  far  corner  of  the  under- 
growth, believing  that  the  beast  would  come 
out  there.  Nor  was  I  wrong,  for  presently  I 
saw  his  black  form  loping  out  in  the  open  once 
more.  I  could  see  he  was  done,  and  getting  on 
to  his  line,  1  expected  it  would  be  but  a  few 
minutes  before  I  had  stretched  him  out. 

But  "there's 
m  a  n  y  a  slip 
'twixt  cup  and 
lip"  j  1  sent 
B  u  r  g  u  n  d  y 
along  very  fast, 
got  level  with 
the  boar,  and 
then  rested  to 
let  him  take 
the  initiative — 
this  being  the 
surest  way  of 
giving  him  his 
coup  dc  grace. 
His  little  eye 
watched  me 
narrowly  ;  his 
j  a  w  s  were 
flecked  with 
blood  and 
froth,  and  a 
gaping  wound 
lay  open  on  his 
back.     Yet   he 

did  not  seem  inclined  to  close  with  me.  I 
had  just  time  to  notice  that  Burgundy's 
ears  were  pricked,  and  his  nostrils  distended, 
when  the  pony  suddenly  put  his  foot  in  a 
hole  and  we  rolled  over — a  hopeless  medley 
of  pony,  man,  boar,  and  hog-spear.  I  remember 
pitching /rt/>-  on  the  back  of  the  boar,  turning  over 
and  over,  and  then  lying  flat  on  my  stomach. 
The  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  was,  "  Well, 
now  that  I  am  to  be  mauled  by  a  wounded 
boar,  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  the  muscles  of 
the  back  than  in  the  more  vulnerable  tissues 
of  the  abdomen." 

I  had  lost  hold  of  both  pony  and  spear,  so  I 
had  no  chance  of  making  a  fight.  Peeping  up 
from  under  my  eyebrows  I  could  see  the  savage 
head  of  the  boar  confronting  me.  The  shock 
had  confused  him  ;  but  as  is  the  nature  of  the 
beast,  he  had  swung  round  to  face  the  danger, 
and  as  the  pony  had  got  up  and  trotted  away, 
I  could  see  that  he  had   fixed  on   me  as   an 


object  of  vengeance.  I  heard  his  tusks  snap, 
saw  the  angry  flash  of  his  bloodshot  eyes,  and 
again  noticed  the  ears  flatten  down  on  his  neck, 
when  a  dark  form  dashed  past  me,  and  before  I 
quite  realized  that  I  was  saved  the  boar  had 
turned  to  face  a  determined  attack  from  my 
noble  and  faithful  Gainer,  I  rolled  over  and 
was  up  and  away  in  record  time,  picking  up 
my  spear  and  racing  a  hundred  yards  to  where 
the  pony  was  grazing. 


'  1    NOTICED   THE   EAKS    FLATTEN    DOWN    ON    HIS    NECK,    WHEN    A    DARK    FORM    DASHED    I'AST    ME. 

I  think  it  was  more  than  Oriental  heat  that 
had  wet  my  sleeping  suit  through  and  through. 
I  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf;  but,  having 
collected  myself,  mounted  and  returned  to  the 
fray.  Gainer  was  still  worrying  the  boar,  just 
keeping  out  of  reach  of  his  formidable  tusks 
by  jumping  backwards  whenever  the  dangerous 
brute  made  a  rush.  Fearing  that  the  good  old 
dog  might  become  too  enterprising,  I  spurred 
Burgundy  into  a  gallop,  and  soon  passed  my 
spear  right  through  the  boar.  The  game  animal 
struggled  to  his  feet  with  the  spear-shaft  still  in 
his  body,  lurched  heavily  forward  a  few  paces, 
and  then  fell  over  dead. 

I  cannot  adequately  describe  my  feelings  as 
old  Gainer,  with  his  sides  heaving  and  his 
tongue  lolling  out,  came  trotting  up  to  me ;  for 
I  felt,  as  I  patted  his  shaggy  head  and  gazed 
into  his  honest  old  eyes,  that  he  had  saved 
me  from  grievous  hurt,  and  possibly  from  a 
miserable  death. 


A    Church    Opening    in    Cannibal=Land. 

By  Henry  I.  Temple. 

We  think  that  the  following  narrative,  assisted  by  its  interesting  set  of  photos.,  will  do  much  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  lay  public  to  the  heroism  of  missionary  work  and  the  great  labours,  disappointments, 
and  rewards  attaching  to  it.  Even  the  most  worldly-minded  cannot  help  being  interested  in  the  work 
projected  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Lewis,  the  architect  of  this  remarkable  building,  who  was  obliged  to  use 
powdered  ant-hills  instead  of  mortar  !  Also  in  the  voluntary  contributions  of  stones,  beads,  cloth,  fowls, 
etc.  The  opening  of  the  church  was  indeed  an  important  event  to  the  tribes  living  round  about, 
and  this  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the  photo,  showing   the  women   coming   in  with   supplies  to  last 

them   over  the  opening  ceremonies. 


WAY  down  on  the  remote  Lower 
Congo  River  is  the  Baptist  Mission 
station  of  San  Salvador.  At  first  the 
name  may  puzzle  you,  as  it  did  me, 
until  I  turned  up  my  atlas  and  found 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  Portuguese  Congo 
territory,  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or 
so  from  the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  beyond 
the  first  obstacles  of  which  stretch  thousands  of 
miles  of  navigable  water.  Half-way  between 
Matadi  and  Stanley  Pool  was  Tumba  Mission 
station,  and  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  it  is 
San  Salvador,  the  oldest  of  the  Baptist  Congo 
stations.  I  won't  inflict  upon  you  a  list  of  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  the  missionaries  in  this 
far-away  region,  cut  off  from  civilization  and 
surrounded  by  forbidding  natives,  but  I  will 
merely  hint  that  these  have  a  pretty  wide  range, 
commencing  with  European  officials  and  going 
right  down  a  sickening  gamut  to  crocodiles  and 
the  mysterious  "ski  ping  sickness"  which  is 
the  curse  of  the  Congo  villages.  Without 
further  preamble  I  want  to  get  to  this  church, 
which  was  indeed  an  immense  project,  and  one 
which  the  indefatigable  missionary  in  charge 
had  "  in  his  eye,"  so  to  speak,  for  quite  a 
number  of  years. 

For  eleven  years  the  missionaries  met  in  a 
house  made  entirely  of  native  materials,  and 
with  a  mud  floor.  If  the  converts  didn't  fall 
away,  their  church  did  ;  and  although  it  was 
repaired  many  times,  yet  signs  were  at  length 
forthcoming  that  it  would  not  last  much  longer. 
The  writer  has  been  privileged  to  see  a  number 
of  interesting  letters  from  the  missionaries  on 
this  station — but  chiefly  from  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Lewis;  and  from 
these  quotations 
will  be  made 
here  and  there. 

'■We  h  a  v  e 
bsen  collecting 
money  for  the 
erection  of  a 
new  permanent 
chapel  for  the 
last  four  years, 
each  New  Year's 
collection  being 
set  apart  for  this 
purpose.       In 


one  year,  for  example,  the  building  fund  received 
578  native  dollars.  At  the  beginning  of  1898 
the  natives  made  a  great  effort  and  brought 
in  a  larger  amount  than  ever,  and  so  Mr.  Lewis 
felt  justified  in  beginning  to  build." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  another  letter  :  "  We 
hope  by  the  end  of  this  year  (1898)  to  have 
enough  to  complete  it,  as  it  must  be  opened 
free  of  debt.  Mr.  Lewis  undertook  the  plan- 
ning and  drafting  of  the  work  ;  and  much  time 
and  labour  it  cost  him,  for  you  must  remember 
that  we  have  no  really  skilled  workmen.  There 
are  one  or  two  pretty  fair  bricklayers,  but  they 
cannot  build  anything  more  elaborate  than  a 
plain  square  wall.  Many  of  the  tools  even  have 
had  to  be  made  and  forged  in  the  missionary 
smithy.  At  last  Mr.  Lewis  drew  up  a  plan  and 
decided  to  build  a  stone  chapel  capable  of 
seating  500  comfortably.  The  next  thing  was 
to  get  the  stone — precious  stone,  indeed,  in  this 
region.  Luckily,  however,  there  was  an  old 
ruined  wall  close  by,  which  had  formed  part  of 
some  former  European  building ;  and  as  this 
was  getting  dangerous  to  passers-by  its  demolition 
served  two  valuable  purposes.  The  accompany- 
ing photo,  shows  our  gallant  workmen  beginning 
to  pull  down  this  old  wall,  on  the  site  of  our 
new  chapel.  On  the  right  you  will  see  the  old 
stone  house,  built  by  the  first  missionaries, 
which  is  fast  going  to  ruin,  and  which  will  also 
be  drawn  upon  for  building  material.  The  photo, 
also  shows  our  present  grass  chapel  on  the  left. 

"  As  every  stone  was  of  value,  we  set  our 
people  to  work  to  pick  up  all  they  could  find, 
big  and  little,  in  and  about  the  station,  and  at 
length  the  foundations  were  laid." 


BUILDING   MATERIAL   BEING   SCARCE   AND    PRECIOUS,    MR.    LEWIS   AND    HIS    BOYS    HAD   TO   PULL   DOWN    AN    OLD 

WALL   TO    GET   STONES    FOR   THEIR    NEW   CHURCH. 

From  a  Photo,  by  kind  Permission  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
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It  would  seem  that  even  missionary  ladies 
living  on  the  Congo  have  a  keen  instinct  for 
the   fitness   of   things,  as  you   will   see   from  a 

letter  written  by  Mrs.  Thos.  Lewis:  — 

••  It  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  a  stone-laying  ceremony — something  that 
would  draw  the  people  together,  and  make  them 
feel  it  was  their  work,  besides  giving  them  some- 
thing to  look  back  upon  and  talk  about  in  years 
to  come.  It  was  decided  that  Mrs.  Phillips  and 
I  should  each  have  the  honour  of  laying  a 
memorial  stone.  And  so  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  men 
chose  two  nice  grey  stones,  upon  which  he  cut 
our  initials  and  the  date  of  laying.  He  also 
made  two  pretty  little  new  trowels,  and  got  every- 
thing ready  for  the  morning's  ceremony.  The 
Rev.  H.  Ross  Phillips  was  also  busy.  He  com- 
posed a  special  hymn  in  the  strange  and 
barbarous  Congo  tongue.  Then  he  set  it  to  an 
appropriate  tune  and  taught  the  people  to  sing 
it.  He  even  got  programmes  printed  to  give  to 
all  those  who  could  read.  Meanwhile  the 
people  had  not  been  idle.  Down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  a  little  stream  where 
there  is  a  very  fine  brand  of  grey  stones. 
We  asked  every  one  of  our  people  to  bring 
a  stone  each,  or  two  stones,  or  as  many 
as  they  could  carry ;  and  every  day  eager 
men  and  women  were  to  be  seen  going 
backwards  and  forwards  fetching  and  carrying, 
until  yesterday  every  hut  was  decorated  with  its 
little  pile  of  valuable  contributions  all  waiting 
for  the  important  ceremony  of  the  morrow." 
This  ceremony,  by  the  way,  is  admirably  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph,  which  was 
taken  after  the  memorial  stones  had  been  laid. 
In  the  foreground  you  will  notice  the  interesting 
contributions  of  stones. 


"When  Mr.  Lewis  announced  the  forth- 
coming ceremony  one  Sunday  after  service,  the 
people,  to  our  surprise,  burst  out  in  loud  applause. 
As  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  wet  season  we 
were  a  little  anxious  about  the  weather,  and  so 
we  were  all  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  the  eventful 
morning  a  beautifully  bright,  sunny  day,  the 
heat  tempered  by  a  pleasant  breeze.  Everyone 
was  astir  early,  and  at  8.30  the  bell  rang 
and  we  missionaries  all  went  over  to  the  site  of 
the  new  chapel.  Then  from  all  directions  came 
women  and  girls  carrying  stones  on  their  heads. 
I  saw  one  with  a  huge  stone  balanced  on  her 
head,  a  quaint  baby  tied  on  her  back,  a  bunch 
of  beads  (Congo  money)  in  her  hand,  and  a 
look  of  vast  importance  on  her  face.  I  also  saw 
a  tiny  little  mite  of  a  child  with  a  ridiculously 
small  stone  clutched  tightly  with  both  fists. 
However,  there  they  all  were,  right  down  to  the 
little  tots  of  the  infants'  class,  every  individual 
with  his  or  her  stone  of  contribution,  to  be 
presently  deposited  in  front  of  the  missionaries. 
It  was  touching  and  pathetic.  At  length  I 
should  think  there  were  fully  five  hun- 
dred ■  people  gathered  together.  There  was 
a  terrible  uproar  ;  but  at  last  Mr.  Lewis 
called  for  silence,  and  the  service  began.  Of 
course,  the  most  appropriate  discourse  was  to 
tell  in  suitable  language  how  Solomon  pre- 
pared to  build  the  Temple ;  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Phillips  spoke  about  the  past  history  of 
the  mission  onwards  from  1878,  when  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Comber  used  to  meet  here  under 
the  old  tree  in  the  palaver-ground. 

"Then  came  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Lewis  pre- 
sented me  with  a  trowel  (a  nice  trowel,  it  was) 
and  helped  me  to  lay  the  stone.  Then  he  did 
the   same  for  Mrs.   Phillips,   and  we   declared 


THE   MEMORIAL     STONE     LAYING    WAS    A    GREAT     FESTIVAL.      HUNDREDS    OK    NATIVES    ATTENDED,    EACH     BRINGING    SOME     CONTRIBUTORY 

From  a  Plwto.  by  kind  permission  o/\  stones  for  the  building.  [the  Gaitist  Missionary  Society. 
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THE    MEN    WHO    BUILT    THE    CHURCH.— THE     REV.    THOMAS     LEWIS    WAS     DRAUGHTSMAN,    ARCHITECT,    FOREMAN', 
AND    EVERYTHING.       BEFORE    HE   TRAINED   THEM    THESE    NATIVES    WERE   ORDINARY   CONGO   SAVAGES. 

From  a  Photo,  by  kind  permission  0/  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 


with  seats  de- 
pends upon  cir- 
cumstances. It  is 
built  of  native 
stone,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was 
obtained  from 
the  ruins  of  an 
old  European 
building  on  the 
site  of  which  our 
station  is  built. 
Instead  of  ordi- 
nary lime  mortar 
we  had  to  use  old 
ant-hills  with  a 
little  clay  and 
ashes — not  by 
any  means  a  bad 
substitute.  The 
timber  used  is 
also  native,  and 
has  been  brought 
a    long    distance 


both  stones  '  well  and  truly  laid  to  the  glory  of 
God.'  Behind  each  was  deposited  a  sealed 
bottle  containing  the  current  number  of  our 
magazine,  in  which  one  might  read  all  about 
the  growth  of  the  church  here.  After  the 
stone-laying  free  will  offerings  were  made,  and 
the  crowd  pressed  fyrward  with  coppers,  beads, 
cloth,  live  fowls,  and  even  papers  making  over 
wages.      It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle."' 

The  above  photo,  shows  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lewis  and  his  Congo  lads. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  to 
think  of  these  untutored 
savages  being  reclaimed 
in  this  way,  graduating  as 
skilled  workmen,  and 
being  taught  to  build  a 
substantial  church  with 
their  own  hands  ?  I 
quote  Mr  .  Lewis's  own 
words  :  — 

"The  photo,  showing 
the  church  itself  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  work. 
The  inside  measurements 
are  37ft.  by  70ft.  When 
the  seats  are  put  in  it  will 
accommodate  500  adults. 
At  present  the  building 
has  no  pews  or  fixed  seats, 
so  we  can  usually  find 
room  for  900.  Whether 
it  some  future  date  the 
chapel  will   be   provided 


from  here  on 
men's  heads.  The  roof  is  of  galvanized  iron, 
brought  from  Europe  ;  but  with  this  exception, 
and  savins  also  the  sashes  for  the  front  windows 
and  the  glass,  our  chapel  is  entirely  of  native 
workmanship  and  material.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  lads  brought  up  in  our  mission 
at  San  Salvador ;  so  that  the  very  work 
of  construction  itself  has  been  of  great 
service  in  training  our  youth  in  carpentry, 
blacksmith,  and  mason  work.  Xative  Christians 
here  have  been  collecting  for  some  years  to- 
wards the  chapel,  which  has  cost,  in  English 
money,  something  like  ^300.  There  is  a  small 
which  we  fully  expect  will  disappear  by 
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the  end  of  the  year.  The  building  has  been 
just  eighteen  months  in  course  of  erection, 
during  which  period  much  of  my  own  time  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  planning  and  oversight 
of  the  work.  I  must  admit  that  the  raw 
material  at  my  command  caused  me  consider- 
able anxiety  :  but,  now  that  the  work  is  done,  it 
atifying  to  know  that  we  possess  one  of  the 
st  chapels  on  the  Congo." 

If  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  was  a 
great  event,  what  must  the  opening  have  been? 
us  again  quote  from  a  letter,  this  time  that 
of  the  Rev.  Sydney  A.  Bowskill,  who,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  was  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  extraordinary  language  of  these  strange 
tribes  :  — 

''  I   believe  that  if  a  stranger  had  arrived  in 


weird-looking  chief,  and  behind  him  his  men,  all 
clad  in  their  best  apparel,  and  carrying  long, 
decorated  walking  -  staves.  Following  these 
would  walk  extraordinary  lines  of  women-folk, 
also  in  holiday  attire,  and  carrying  on  their 
heads  huge  baskets  of  food  of  every  kind  for 
their  sustenance  during  the  four  or  five  days 
they  would  be  here."  Our  photo,  shows  this 
admirably,  and  from  it  you  will  gather  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  event  from  the 
native  point  of  view. 

"  The  natives  of  the  town,  from  the  King 
downwards,  were  determined  that  everything 
should  be  done  in  first-class  (Congo)  style.  His 
Majesty  himself,  as  his  own  tribute,  sent  over  a 
whole  keg  of  gunpowder  to  the  male  church 
members  ;  and  long  before  sunrise  on  the  open- 


HERE   WE   SEE   THE   WOMEN    COMING    IN    FOR  THE   OPENING   FESTIVITIES.      YOU    SEE   THEY   ARE   CARRYING   GREAT   QUANTITIES   OF 
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San  Salvador  during  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  service  he  would  have  known  in- 
stinctively that  some  great  event  was  about  to 
happen. 

"The  proceedings  were  announced  to  com- 
mence at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  September  16th,  1899.  Would  the 
place  be  ready?  we  were  asking  one  another. 
Mr.  Lewis  declared  it  would,  and  worked  like  a 
hero.  Two  days  before,  people  began  to  arrive 
from  the  outlying  towns.  On  the  Friday  they 
seemed  to  come  in  swarms.  One  could  see 
long  files  of  them  entering  the  gate  near  the 
chapel  and  slowly  wending  their  way  along  the 
path  towards  our  houses.     First  would  come  a 


ing  day  we  were  all  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  loud  and  confused  reports  of  firearms. 
You  would  have  thought  that  a  battle  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  was  in  progress.  There 
was  such  rivalry  as  to  who  should  fire  the  first 
shot,  that  Nekaka,  one  of  our  deacons,  only 
secured  the  honour  by  rising  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  !  We  appreciated  their  enthusiasm, 
but  felt  it  hard  to  be  grateful  for  such  early 
manifestations. 

"  Half  an  hour  before  the  advertised  time  an 
immense  crowd  of  savages  was  patiently  waiting 
outside  the  church  doors,  quite  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  Lyceum  pit.  And  when,  some 
minutes  later,  we  admitted  them,  the  scene  was 
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MADE    A    DEAFENING    NOISE    DISCUSSING 


SERVICE     IN     THE     NEW    CHURCH.  Ill 

ITS    MANY   GOOD    POINTS." 

Front  a  Photo,  by  Rev.  Sydney  Bows/rill,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

quite  indescribable.  We  only  had  a  few  seats, 
so  these  were  ranged  close  to  the  wall  all  round, 
grass  mats  being  strewed  on  the  floor  for  the 
main  body.  There  was  quite  a  good-humoured 
tussle  for  the  best  positions  on  the  floor,  and 
one  did  not  need  to  know  the  language  in  order 
to  read  the  amazement  and  admiration  of  these 
people  for  their  new  chapel.  They  made  a 
deafening  noise  discussing  its  many  good  points  : 
such  a  din,  indeed,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
start  the  choir  singing  in  order  to  restore  order. 
Talking  of  the  choir,  Mr.  Ross  Phillips  had  got 
together,  with  great  pains  and  perseverance, 
a  number  of  young  people  and  taught  them  to 
sing.  What  this  means  no  one  but  a  Congo 
missionary  can  tell,  for  these  people  have  little 
or  no  idea  of  tune. 

"After  the  service  had  been  going  some  time, 
Nekaka,  the  early  rising  '  demonstrator,'  began 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  men.  A  lady 
named  Nbwangi  followed  on  behalf  of  the 
women,  and  a  dramatic  touch  was  imparted  to 
the  proceedings  when  at  the  close  of  her  speech 
both  she  and  Nekaka  turned  and  gripped  us 
heartily  by  the  hand,  assuring  us  of  their  love 
and  gratitude.  On  the  Sunday  we  had  a  very  full 
programme,  starting  with  a  children's  service. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  there  were 
quite  500  '  children '  present,  their  ages  ranging 
from  three  weeks  to  about  seventy-five  years. 

"  At  the  various  services  interesting  retrospects 
were  indulged  in.  For  example,  Mrs.  Lewb 
reminded  the  women  how  different  their  lives 
were  now  from  what  they  had  been  formerly, 


when    their    hus- 
bands beat  therh 
most  cruelly,  and 
considered  them 
so  degraded  that 
they  would  not  eat 
in  the  same  room. 
"  The     actual 
formal  opening  of 
the    new    church 
took  place  on  the 
Monday,    when 
naturally     Mr. 
Lewis    himself 
was  'in  the  chair,' 
so  to  speak.     He 
gave  a  brief  ac- 
count   of     the 
building      opera- 
tions,   and    out- 
lined    the    diffi- 
culty they  had  in 
procuring   stones 
and  digging  out 
and    securing    a 
good  foundation.     Last,  though    by  no  means 
least,   he  dwelt  on  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  workmen  with  regard  to  the  architec- 
ture.    After  the  choir  had  rendered  a  Psalm   or 
two,   the  captain  of  the  carriers  rose  to  speak, 
and  as  he  is  an  ex-witch  doctor  his  remarks  were 
listened    to   with   great    attention.      The   next 
feature  was  the  reading  of  a  synopsis  of  the 
native  contributions  towards  the  building  fund. 

"  The  same  afternoon  the  congregation  was 
treated  to  a  novelty  indeed  in  the  shape  of  a 
weird  Congo  version  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
made  into  a  service  of  song  and  illustrated  with 
magic  lantern  slides.  On  this  occasion  the 
local  King  himself  was  present,  and  we  provided 
him  with  a  chair  on  the  platform.  In  his 
honour  we  commenced  by  throwing  upon  the 
sheet  a  slide  representing  His  Majesty  in  full 
regalia — which  is  not  very  full,  after  all.  This 
evoked  tremendous  applause,  the  greatest 
applauder  of  all  being  the  King  himself.  The 
various  native  speakers  appeared  to  realize  very 
fully  the  sacrifice  which  the  missionaries  had 
made.  One  woman  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Graham  had  left  her  little 
baby  in  England  so  that  she  might  come  here  to 
teach  the  black  people."  No  sooner  were  these 
ceremonies  over  than  Mr.  Lewis,  the  architect-in- 
chief  and  originator  of  the  entire  scheme,  bade 
farewell  to  his  people,  as  he  was  about  to  set  out 
for  the  interior  of  the  Zombo  country  on  a 
mission  of  exploration.  So  you  see  that,  even 
when  his  work  was  done,  inexorable  duty  urged 
the  missionary  on  to  seek  fresh  fields  of  labour. 


The  Strange  Hunt  of  the  Wild  Hounds. 

By  Lieut.  C.  J.  VVintour,    Royal   Navy  (H.M.S.   "Curacoa"). 

Few  men  have  such  splendid  opportunities  for  the  exploration  of  out-of-the-way  spots  as  the  officers 
of  our  great  Navy.  Here  is  a  plain,  straightforward  little  narrative  of  the  peculiarly  horrible  danger 
that  menaced  a  naval  officer  who  had  lost  both  his  way  and  his  companion  whilst  on  a  sporting  trip 
in  one  of  the  volcanic  Galapagos  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  "  Some  time  ago,"  writes  Lieut. 
Wintour.  "  there  was  a  short  discussion  in  the  '  Field  '  as  to  whether  hounds  would  hunt  together  in 
their  wild  state.  The  following  personal  narrative  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt."  We  therefore 
commend  the  gallant  officer's  account  to  the  notice  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Field." 


LIEUT.    C. 
EXTRAO] 


THINK  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  people  to  visit  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  a  vol- 
canic group  lying  on  the 
Equator  in  the  Pacific 
0  an.  They  belong  to  Ecuador.  And 
of  those  who  may  have  visited  the 
islands  to  which  my  story  refers,  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  is  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  pack  of  huge  wild  dogs 
which  might  have  proved  so  disastrous 
to  the  writer  of  this  experience. 

In  1895  I  was  returning  to  England, 
after  three  years  in  the  Pacific,  in 
H.M.S.  Hyacinth;  and  on  our  voyage 
south  we  stopped  for  one  day  at 
Chatham  Island,  which  is  the  only 
inhabited  island  of  the  group.  Here 
we  were  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  one  solitary  resident,  an  Ecua- 
dorian, who  worked  a  small  sugar 
factory.  And  a  right  good  fellow  he  was  ;  he 
organized  a  shooting-trip  for  us,  even  providing 
us  with  horses  to  take  us  to  the  small  lakes 
inland,  where  we  had  an  excellent  day's  shoot- 
ing. On  our  return  homeward  at  the  end  of 
the  day  he  suggested  that  if  we  were  fond  of 
sport  we  should  visit  Charles  Island,  a  small, 
uninhabited  island  some 
distance  to  the  westward. 
A  penal  settlement  was  at 
one  time  in  existence  on 
this  island,  but  has  long 
since  been  deserted.  How- 
ever, the  inhabitants  left 
behind  them  some  cattle, 
goats,  pigs,  and  donkeys, 
which  have  since  multi- 
plied, so  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  island  is 
stocked  with  these  animals 
in  their  wild  state.  Occa- 
sionally a  party  is  made  up 
to  go  over  and  shoot  the 
wild  cattle,  but  this  is 
seldom  done. 

Well,  we  left  Chatham      I 
Island    at    sunset    and      |r^-^-  --^_~~ 

anchored   off  the  western       "/"'vm arh^lyi 


side  of  Charles 
Island  next  morn- 
ing, just  before 
sunrise.  I  had  been 
on  duty  all  night, 
but  it  was  so  deli- 
ciously  cool  that  I 
decided  to  land  at 
once  and  try  to 
shoot  a  wild  bull 
before  the  sun  had 
gained  its  full 
strength.  Accord- 
ingly, one  of  my 
messmates,  Lieu- 
tenant C.  Chad- 
wick,  R.N.,  and 
myself  went  ashore 
at  once.  We  car- 
ried Martini-Henry 
rifles  and  about  ten 
rounds  of  ammunition  apiece.  We  landed  on 
the  beach,  and  at  once  commenced  our  ascent 
of  the  island,  which  is  simply  one  huge  extinct 
volcano.  On  its  north  side  it  is  very  barren, 
and  the  only  vegetation  consists  of  large  cactus 
bushes  growing  between  the  clefts  of  lava. 
Naturally    we    found    walking    very   trying   and 
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difficult  at  this  part.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  however,  all  is  different.  Here, 
owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  trade  wind,  the 
vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  the  whole  side 
of  the  island  being  positively  covered  with  a 
dense  tangle  of  tropical  vegetation.  Chadwick 
and  I  walked  steadily  up  over  the  slippery 
ground  for  about  an  hour,  wending  our  way 
between  the  prickly  growths. 

Our  progress  startled  wild  donkeys  at  almost 
every  step — animals  that  one  could  hardly 
recognise  as  being  the  same  miserable  quadruped 
that  one  sees  in  Europe.  These  were  fine,  large 
upstanding  animals,  probably  fourteen  hands 
high,  with  magnificent  coats.  As  we  came 
upon  them  they  would  look  at  us,  trying  to  find 
out  what  strange  visitors  had  come,  and  then 
with  loud  hee-haws  the  beautiful  brutes  would 
gallop  away  over  the  slippery  ground  out  of  sight. 

After  an  hour's  climbing,  with  no  sight  or 
sign  of  any  wild  cattle  to  encourage  us,  we  sat 
down  and  rested.  Not  knowing  at  that  time 
about  the  fertile  part  of  the  island,  we  began  to 
be  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  any  cattle  on 
the  island  at  all,  and  then  we  began  to  blame 
ourselves  for  having  given  up  our  sleep  on 
account  of  such  a  wild-goose  chase.  Suddenly 
Chadwick  drew  my  attention  to  a  point  some 
mile  or  so  away.  On  the  sky-line  was  a  herd 
of  apparently  small  cattle  rounding  a  shoulder 
of  the  hillside.  There  were  about  twenty  to 
thirty  of  the  animals  moving  in  single  file,  and 
they  soon  disappeared  from  sight.  But  they 
carried  their  tails  almost  erect  in  a  manner  we 
could  not  account  for  by  any  supposition. 


Vol. 
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"  They  are  exactly  like  huge  dogs,"  remarked 
Chadwick. 

However,  their  enormous  size  altogether  pre- 
cluded this  idea,  for  although  they  were  some 
considerable  distance  off  we  could  make  out 
that  they  were  very  large  beasts  indeed.  We 
held  a  short  consultation  of  war,  and  then 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
point  where  we  had  lust  seen  the  mysterious 
animals.  At  this  place  we  thought  we  should 
find  a  regular  track  used  habitually  by  all  the 
four-footed  occupants  of  the  island. 

We  therefore  started  off  with  renewed 
energy,  but  found  that  every  step  took  us  into 
ground  more  and  more  difficult  to  traverse. 
The  bushes  grew  thicker  and  more  wearisome, 
whilst  the  prickles  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
force  our  way  through  them.  Our  progress 
soon  became  very  slow.  We  struggled  and 
pushed  our  way  forward  for  half  an  hour  or 
so,  but  finally  were  compelled  to  halt,  panting 
and  distressed,  with  our  clothes  torn,  and  bleed- 
ing in  many  places.  I  proposed  that  we  should 
strike  off  a  little  to  the  right  and  try  and  find 
easier  walking,  but  Chadwick  held  a  different 
opinion  and  wished  to  persevere  on  the  same 
course.  We  argued  for  some  time,  and  finally 
decided  to  separate,  each  one  to  make  his  own 
way  through  the  bushes  as  he  thought  best. 
Accordingly  I  left  him,  and  started  off  by 
myself. 

I  avoided  the  thorns  and  cactus,  and  made 
niv  way  round  the  massive  shoulder  of  the  hill. 
Alter  half  an  hour's  walking  I  began  to  find  the 
nature  of  the  ground  changing.     Where  nothing 

but  slippery  lava 
had  been  before, 
I  was  now  walk- 
ing on  stones  and 
soil ;  the  cactus 
plants,  too,  were 
getting  fewer, 
and  creepers 
were  covering 
the  ground,  more 
or  less  luxuri- 
antly. 

Ahead  of  me 
the  side  of  the 
island  w  a  s 
.  clothed  with  a 
dense  thicket.  It 
was  a  welcome 
relief  when  I  felt 
the  soft  going 
under  my  feet, 
and  I  no  longer 
had  to  skirt  the 
bushes,  but  could 
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"■   FINALLY    WE   WERE   COMPELLED   TO   HALT,    PANTING    AND    DISTRESSED 


push  my  way  through  them.  I  walked  on,  full 
of  eager  curiosity,  through  the  tropical  vege- 
tation, and  soon  found  that  this  was  no  easy 
walking  either.  The  growth  was  most  dense, 
and  innumerable  creepers  soon  made  my  head- 
way very  slow  once  more.  The  foliage  over- 
head, too,  was  so  thick  that  at  times  I  could  not 
even  see  the  sky.  I  made  the  best  of  my  way 
on  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  realized,  with 
annoying  suddenness,  that  I  was  hopelessly 
lost !  The  direction  from  which  I  had  come  I 
could  judge  by  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
sun  through  the  bush  overhead.  However,  it 
was  still  early  in  the  day,  and  I  had  yet  many 
hours  before  me. 

I  gave  up  all  hope  of  regaining  Chadwick, 
but  thought  that  some  opening  must  appear 
soon,  and  that  that  was  where  the  cattle  were 
likely  to  be.  So  I  pushed  my  way  forward  once 
more. 

It  must  now  have  been  some  hours  since  I 
parted  with  Chadwick,  and  I  had  come  some 
miles  through  the  thicket.  I  was  very  hot,  and 
fast  becoming  tired,  so  I  sat  down  and  lit  a 
pipe.  Everything  was  quite  still,  and  there  was 
a  deathly  silence  on  this  forgotten,  uninhabited 
island. 

Suddenly,  far  away  in  the  distance,  and 
appearing  to  come  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mountain,    I   heard    a    strange   sound — strange, 


that  is  to  say,  for  the  wild  country 
I  was  in.  /  fancied  I  heard  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry !  I 
listened  intently.  It  was  an 
absurd  idea,  but  there  it  was 
again,  and  there  was  no  noise, 
other  than  that  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  which  could  in  the  least 
resemble  it.  Then  I  remembered 
Chadwick's  exclamation  on  see- 
ing the  supposed  "  wild,  cattle,1' 
"  They  are  exactly  like  huge 
dogs ! " 

But,  I  argued,  if  there  were 
hounds  on  the  island,  surely  some- 
one would  have  known  of  their 
existence  and  mentioned  them. 

The  noise  rapidly  increased, 
showing  that  whatever  it  was  it 
was  coming  nearer.  Apparently 
there  was  no  check.  Sometimes 
the  animals  would  appear  to  be 
moving  from  left  to  right,  and  at 
other  times  the  opposite  way  ;  but 
always  they  were  drawing  nearer. 
They  could  not  now  be  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  I  no 
longer  sat  inactive,  but  tried  to 
find  a  tree  that  I  could  climb  in 
order  to  see  what  strange  thing  was  going  on. 
But,  to  my  dismay,  there  was  no  tree  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  my  weight ;  they  were  all  a  kind 
of  thin,  willowy  sapling,  having  no  branches; 
and  they  were  covered  with  thick  leaves. 

After  listening  intently  for  another  few 
minutes  a  fresh  sound  caught  my  ear.  Some 
large  animal  was  fast  approaching  me.  I  could 
hear  it  crashing  through  the  thicket.  Straight 
on  it  came,  on  and  on,  louder  and  louder,  and 
at  length,  within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  was 
standing,  a  huge  wild  donkey  burst  past  me  like 
an  avalanche.  His  ears  were  back,  and  his  big 
eyes  dilated  with  terror,  showing  that  he  was 
being  hunted  for  his  life.  Then,  indeed,  I 
realized  that  the  herd  we  had  seen  was  not  of 
cattle  but  of  immense  dogs,  and,  further,  this 
animal  was  being  hunted  by  them  in  concert. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  further  developments 
of  this  remarkable  tragedy.  Within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  big  donkey's  heels  raced  a  large 
pack  of  the  most  .ferocious-looking  dogs  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  were  enormous  Spanish  mastiffs. 
I  say  "  enormous,"  for  I  repeat  I  have  never 
in  my  life  seen  such  huge  brutes.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  of  the  monsters  altogether,  and 
they  dashed  past  me  with  their  hackles  up  and 
fangs  showing.  They  were  now  running  almost 
mute,  a  fact  which  only  added  to  the  terror  of 
that  strange  scene. 
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All  at  once  the  donkey  swung  round  me,  the 
hideous  pack  at  his  heels.  In  a  much  shorter 
space  of  time  than  it  takes  to  write  these  words 
the  huge  hounds  were  upon  him.  He  gave  a 
terrified  shriek,  and  the  next  moment  the  pack  of 
hungry  brutes  were  tearing  him  limb  from  limb. 

So  far  I  had 
been  quite  still. 
Apparently  I 
was  unobserved 
by  them,  so  in- 
tent were  they 
on  their  prey. 
But  suddenly 
the  nearest 
hound  caught 
sight  of  me  and 
dashed  forward, 
but  stopped 
within  a  feu- 
yards.  There 
was  no  mistak- 
ing t  h  a  t  the 
great,  powerful 
brute  m  e  a  n  t 
mischief.  What 
should  I  do  ?  I 
might  shoot  one, 
perhaps  two, 
perhaps  half-a- 
dozen,  but  the 
next  minute  I 
should  share 
the   fate   of  the 

donkey,  and  be  torn  limb  from  limb  and 
eaten  in  that  weird  and  silent  spot.  It  was 
not  a  nice  thing  to  contemplate,  and  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly 
ugly  one.  Two  of  the  monsters  had  a  part  of 
the  donkey's  carcass  and  were  fighting  for  it, 
tugging  away  as  one  may  see  tiny  puppies  with 
a  shoe.  Presently  they  knocked  into  the  brute 
that  had  threatened  me  almost  at  my  feet.  He 
turned  round  with  a  savage  snarl  and  fastened 
his  horrid  fangs  into  one  of  them.  1  seized  the 
opportunity  and  walked  slowly  backwards,  still 
with  my  rifle  ready,  and  when  some  twenty 
yards  away  I  turned  round  and  ran,  or  rather 
hurled  myself,  through  the  bushes.  It  is  amaz- 
ing what  speed  a  man  can  make  at  such  times 
through  obstacles  that  would  be  considered 
impenetrable  in  the  ordinary  way.  About  a 
hundred  yards  away  I  found  a  tree  strong 
enough  to  bear  my  weight,  and  I  managed  to 
climb  up  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  by  this 
time  thoroughly  frightened  at  my  narrow  escape 
from   such   a  horrible   end.      I   could   hear  the 


sickening  din  of  the  great  hounds  feeding  and 
occasionally  fighting  among  themselves.  After 
an  hour  they  moved  off,  but  I  remained  in  my 
place  of  safety  for  a  long  time  after,  and  finally 
descended  very  stiff  and  cramped. 

I  then  made  my  way  back  in  the  same  direc- 


["HE  DONKEl  I>   IN 

HUGE 


A    SHOKTER    TIME    THAN    IT    TAKES. TO    WK1TE    THESE    WORDS     IHh. 
HOUND  !  HIM." 

tion  as  I  had  come— at  all  events,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge.  It  was  kite  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  reached  the  beach  and  followed  the  coast-line 
until  I  was  opposite  my  ship.  On  my  way  back 
I  came  across  several  wild  cattle,  and  also  pig, 
but  failed  to  hit  any.  There  was  some  excuse 
for  my  aim  being  bad.  It  is  unknown,  save  to 
myself,  that  there  is  a  pack  of  huge  wild  dogs 
on  the  island,  which  must  be  the  descendants  of 
some  left  behind  when  the  original  settlers  took 
their  departure.  Apparently  they  have  killed  all 
the  goats,  as  none  were  seen  during  our  stay, 
and  have  now  taken  to  killing  the  donkeys.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  they  will  live  on  when  these 
are  all  killed  likewise.  I  presume  they  will  take 
to  the  cattle,  and  from  the  brutes'  enormous  size 
and  power  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  will  be  able  to  kill  a  bull  as  easily  as  they 
killed  that  big  donkey  before  my  eyes. 

I  may  mention  that  Chadwick,  who  came  on 
board  late  in  the  evening,  had  heard  the  pack 
several  times,  as  I  did,  but  they  came  towards 
me,  so  he  never  actually  saw  them. 


Our  Photo.    Trip    Up   Mauna   Loa. 

\\\   Frank  Davey,  of  Honolulu,  H.I. 

Being  a  brief  description  of  a  terrible  experience  during  a  trip  up  Mauna  Loa,  the  enormous  Hawaiian 

volcano,    to  photograph    the    great    eruption    of    1899.       The    plucky    author-photographer    made    his 

exposures  under  perfectly  appalling  conditions — indeed,    at    one  time    it    seemed  as  though   the  entire 

expedition    must    perish  in  the  choking  sulphur  clouds  that  blew  across  their  path. 


N  Tuesday,  July  nth,  of  last  year, 
I  left  Honolulu,  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  the  scene  of  action 
from  the  Kau  side  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii.     Upon  arriving  at   Kailua, 

Kona,  I  telephoned  Mr.  Monsarrat  at  Kapapala, 

but     found    that 

he    had   a   house 

full  of  guests  on 

the  same  journey 

bent,  and  that  all 

his    horses     had 

been    engaged. 

Rather  than  lose 

time,  therefore,  I 

at  once    decided 

to  take  the  most 

difficult   route   of 

all  —  right     over 

the  great  moun- 
tain   from     the 


Kona  side.  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
may  perhaps  be  imagined  when  I  state  that 
Mauna  Loa  is  a  rugged,  jagged,  pit-set,  and 
depressingly  gloomy  volcanic  mountain  13,675ft. 
high,  and  that  we  had  to  make  our  way  over 
lava  the  whole  distance. 


. 


HOTOGRAPHER,    MB,    FRANK    DAVEY,    OF    HONOI.l 
WHO    ORGANIZED    THE    EXPEDITION.  [l'/wto. 


I. — OUR  CAMP  ON  THE  EDGE  OK  THE  CRATER  MOKUAH  EOWEO,  THE  SECOND 
LARGEST    IN    THE  WORLD.     BITTERLY  COLD — ALTITUDE    I3.675FT. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.   Frank  Davey. 

Here  I  hunted  about  for  horses,  and  found, 
too,  some  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  join  our 
expedition  from  Kailua,  eight  in  all,  including 
Professor  Ingalls,  Colonel  McCarthy,  Sterns 
Buck,  J.  Bollard,  H.  A.  Kluegel,  and  three 
guides.  We  set  forth.  The  first  night  we 
camped  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  in  a  drenching 
rain,  and  resumed  our  journey  at  daybreak, 
arriving  at  the  summit  about  dusk. 

Here  we  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  on  the  edge 
of  the  crater  Mokuaweoweo  (photo.  No.  1), 
the  second  largest  in  the  world.  'We  turned 
into  a  blow-hole  in  the  lava  (photo.  No.  2) 
little  thinking  that  the  wind  swept  through  it  as 
through  a  funnel.  But  we  had  to  stay  there,  for, 
though  it  was  freezing  cold  and  the  hail  was 
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we  found  a  little  water 
in  the  cracks  of  the  lava, 
and,  filling  our  canteens, 
we  started  down  the  moun- 
tain. By  this  time  we 
were  all  suffering  from 
mountain  sickness  —  our 
heads  bursting  and 
stomachs  "upside  down." 
After  we  had  gone  about 
two  miles,  two  of  our  party 
turned  back,  leaving  but 
four  of  the  original  num- 
ber and  two  guides.  We 
passed  five  dead  cones 
that  had  been  in  action 
a  short  time  before.     The 


2. — this    photo.    shows    the    blow- 

hole    in    the     lava     where    the 

ers  of  the    expedition  crept 

MEI.TER  AM)  PASSED    Till':    NIGHT. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  frank  Darcy. 

falling,  it  was  dangerous 
to  wander  about  over  the 
rifts  and  chasms  of  the 
d  lava.  So  we  shivered 
ami  shuddered  through 
the  awful  desolation  of 
our  second  night  aloft. 

The  next  morning  we 
left  one  of  our  guides 
with  the  horses,  as  it  was 
practically  impossible  to 
take  them  farther.       Here 


mm 


_  3.  —  LAVA  TORRE 
From  a  Photo,  by] 


(i   Till  i'.      Two  OF 

RIVER   OF    FIRE, 


JES   WATCHING  THE 
[Mr.  Frank  Davey. 


4. —     THIS   CONE  WAS    BELCHING 

HUGE   VOLUMES    OF   STEAM    AND 

SULPHUK." 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  Frank  Davey. 

fiery  flood  had  burst 
through  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  run  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  disap- 
peared into  the  ground 
to  emerge  about  a  mile 
farther  down. 

Photograph  No.  3  shows 
the  two  guides  upon  the 
edge  of  this  lava  river, 
where  it  went  out  of  sight. 
Cone  No.  6  was  still 
smoking,  but  nearly  out, 
so  we  pushed  on  to  cone 
No.  7,  which  was  belching 
huge  volumes  of  steam 
and  sulphur,  which,  fortu- 


>o6 
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diameter.  This,  in  fact,  was  a  veritable  vol- 
cano, spouting  red-hot  lava  iooft.  into  the 
air  with  a  roar  and  boom  that  might  have 
been  heard  for  miles.  Boulders  that  must 
have  weighed  more  than  a  ton  shot  high' 
above  the  glare  of  the  lava,  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  air,  or  nearly  twice  as  high 
above  the  cone  as  its  own  height  above 
the  base. 

Some  of  these  ejected  masses  were  as  large 
as  a  horse.  When  they  appeared  they 
were  at  a  white  heat,  but  went  so  high  that 
they  cooled  and  became  quite  black  before 
reaching  the  rim  of  the  vortex  again.  The  wind 
blew  immense  masses  of  lava  over  the  edge  of 
the  cone.  These  flowed  down  the  side  like 
streams  of  gold  (see  photo.  No.  6).  It  was 
3  p.m.  when  we  reached  the  most  wonderful 
display  of  Nature's  most  gigantic  forces.  It 
had  taken  us  nine  hours  to  get  there,  and  we 
were  foot-sore,  thirsty,  and  nearly  exhausted. 

After  taking  two  views  and  resting  about  an 
hour  we  started  back,  for  we  could  not  possibly 
get  water  until  we  reached  the  top  of  Mauna 
Loa.  As  the  sun  went  down  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene  increased,  but  the  danger  also  became 
much  greater.  As  we  approached  cone  No.  7, 
seen  in  photo.  No.  7,  the  wind  changed,  and,  to 
our  consternation,  we  saw  the  cloud  of  sulphur 
blowing  right  across  our  path.  We  tried  to  go 
round   the  other   side  of  the  cone,  but  the  lava 


LARGEST      CONE    :  A 

VERITABLE  VOLCANO 
SPOUTING  RED-HOT 
LAVA  IOOFT.  INTO  THE 
AIR  WITH  A  ROAR  AND 
ROOM  THAT        MIGHT 

HAVE   BEEN   HEARD    FOR 
MILES." 

From    a    Photo,    by    Mr. 
Frank  Davcy 

nately,  was  being 
blown  away  from 
us ;  but  still  we 
could  not  get  very 
near  it.  This  huge 
cone  is  admirably 
shown  in  photo. 
Xo.  4. 

Here  one  of 
the  guides  re- 
turned. We  are 
now  approaching 
cone  No.  8  (which 
you  may  inspect 
for  yourself  in 
photo.    Xo.    5. 

This  is  the  last 
and  largest,  being 
about  200ft 


and 


;ooft. 


ligh 

in 


6.  — IN    THIS    IMPRESSIVE   PHOTO.    YOU    MAY 
/■'ram  a  Photo.  by\ 


EE     THE    CRATER   THROWING    UP    BOULDERS   WEIGHING    MORE 

than  a  ton.  [Mr.  Frank  Davey 
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7. — APPROACHING   CONE    NO.    7,    WHERE   THE    SULPHUR   CLOUDS    NEARLY    SUFFOCATED    THE    PARTY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  Frank  Davey. 


was  so  hot  that  we  were  forced  to  come  back. 
After  making  three  attempts  to  go  through  the 
barrier  of  stifling  fumes  we  gave  it  up,  for  we 
were  nearly  suffocated.  It  was  a  bad  fix.  We 
seemed  about   to  be  choked,  like  rats  in  a  cage. 


Professor  Ingalls 
said,  "Gentle- 
men, we  cannot 
live  much  longer, 
so  prepare  for 
the  worst."  We 
made  notes  in 
our  books  of  the 
time,  the  condi- 
tions, and  pros- 
pects. Just  then 
I  happened  to 
turn  and  saw  an 
arch,  as  it  were, 
in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  sul- 
phur-cloud, the 
wind  blowing 
it  above  the 
ground.  "Look!" 
I  said.  "  Run 
for  it,"  and  run  we  did,  for  dear  life,  barely 
getting  through.  The  guide  fell  in  a  faint, 
and  we  had  to  carry  him  along.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  cloud  settled  to  earth  again,  but  we 
were  safe  for  the  time  being. 


.—THIS   shows    THE    TERRIBLE    NATURE    OF    THE    LAVA-STREWN    REGION,    FIFTY   MILES   OF    WHICH    MR.    DAVEY  S    EXPEDITION 

From  a  Photo,  by]  had  to  cover.     PROFESSOR  INGALLS  on  the  right  to  show  size  OF  lava  masses.        [Mr.  Frank  Davey. 
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About  a   mile   farther  up   we   saw   the   other 

guide  standing  on  a  mound  of  lava  and  looking 

very  anxious.     He  told  us  that  when  he  saw  the 

id  of  sulphur  sweep  across  the  mountain   he 

did    not    think    he    should    ever    find    us    alive 

in. 

"  After  a    short   rest  we   moved  on   again.       It 

now  getting  dark,  but  the  awful  lurid  glare 

from  the  colossal  volcano  helped  us  along.     We 

dared  not  stop.      If  we  had  we  should  have  got 

so  cold  that  we  should   not  have  been  able  to 

keep    on    our    way   to    reach    water.      All    that 

night    we    crawled    over    the    horrible  lava  (an 


bed,  about  Sft.  wide,  which  looked  nearly  full 
of  water — so  clear,  I  thought,  that  I  could  see 
in  it  a  reflection  of  the  rocks.  Calling  to  Mr. 
Buck  to  go  down,  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
started.  I  was  lying  upon  the  edge  of  the 
crevasse,  holding  the  bottle  for  him  to  fill.  After 
getting  down  about  5ft.  he  stood  looking  as  if 
lie  saw  a  ghost.  I  shouted,  "  Why  don't  you  fill 
the  bottle  ?  "  His  answer  was,  "  I  cannot  see  any 
water.'  and  then  he  turned  very  pale.  Throwing 
i  \vn  a  piece  of  lava,  I  exclaimed  :  "  There's 
^e  water!"  But,  to  my  astonishment,  down, 
di  >wn,  down,  out  of  sight  went  the  missile,  with  no 


9. — A   BOTTOMLESS   ABYSS,    IN   WHICH   BY   A   CURIOUS    ILLUSION    THE    DISTRESSED   MEN    FANCIED   THEY   SAW    WATER 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  Frank  Davey. 


excellent  idea  of  which  is  afforded  by  photo. 
Xo.  8).  We  fell  down  about  every  20ft.,  often 
breaking  through  the  black  crust,  sinking  to 
our  waists,  and  cutting  ourselves  on  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  lava.  Even  though  my  hands 
were  covered  with  two  pairs  of  woollen  socks, 
they  were  wofullv  lacerated.  Almost  as  soon 
as  we  touched  the  ground  we  would  fall 
asleep.  But  it  was  very  cold,  and  when  we 
began  to  chill  we  would  awake,  to  struggle  on 
another  rod  or  so,  only  to  fall,  sleep,  wake,  and 
struggle  on  again.  At  last  came  the  morning, 
and  we  began  to  look  for  water  in  the  clefts 
and  crevices  of  the  lava,  sometimes  going  down 
10ft.  or  15ft.,  only  to  be  disappointed.  We 
could  hardly  speak,  our  mouths  were  so  parched 
and  swollen.  Mr.  Buck  and  I  took  turns  in 
carrying  my  camera,  and  I  also  had  the 
canteen. 

J  inally,  we  came  across  a  break   in  the  lava 


sound  of  a  splash  into  the  fathomless  abyss. 
The  crevasse  was  so  deep  we  could  not  see  the 
bottom,  and  the  illusion  made  me  feel  sick  (see 
photo.  No.  9).  It  was  a  wonder  my  friend  did 
not  fall,  but  he  clambered  out  again,  and  sank 
down,  quite  faint.  Dazed  and  almost  bewildered, 
we  struggled  and  stumbled  on  until  we  saw  the 
guide  sitting  down  eating  ice  like  the  hungry 
man  he  was.  At  length,  and  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  we  reached  camp  at  8  a.m.,  where  hot 
coffee  was  served  by  willing  hands.  The  return 
so  far  had  taken  fifteen  hours.  The  remainder 
of  the  journey  was  easy,  compared  with  what  we 
had  already  passed  through ;  but  the  horses 
were  badly  cut  up  as  well  as  ourselves.  Among 
the  most  eloquent  witnesses  to  the  most  awe- 
inspiring,  gruesome,  and  perilous  experience  of 
my  life  were  three  pairs  of  boots,  burned  and 
torn  quite  off  my  feet.  May  the  memory  of 
this  nightmare  soon  fade  ! 


Man=Eating    Crocodiles    and    Their    Ways. 


By   the    Rev.    T.    R.    Edwards,    of   the    Baptist    Missionary    Society. 

This  interesting  paper  is  made  up  of  notes  and  jottings  from  responsible  men  in  the  various  regions 
represented.  The  whole  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  the  habits  of  these  dreaded  reptiles,  and 
incidentally  offers  many  glimpses  of  native  life.  Among  the  gentlemen  who  contribute,  besides  Mr. 
Edwards  himself,   are  included  a  Bornean  planter,  a  Central  African  collector  of  Revenue,  and  a  late 

military  chaplain  at  Trincomalee. 


OST  people  are  interested  to  hear 
about  crocodiles  and  their  doings, 
especially  if  there  is  an  exciting 
adventure  to  be  related. 

Well,    then,    to    begin    with,  you 

must  know  that  all  the  great  Bengal  rivers  are 

more  or  less  infested  with  crocodiles.     In  the 

cold  season,  when  the  water  is  somewhat  cooler 

than  is  pleasant  to  their  saurian   majesties,  they 

come  out  on  the  mud-banks  to  bask  in  the  warm 

sunshine.    You  may  see  them 

lying    asleep    in     the    slime, 

like   immense   logs  of    wood 

stranded  by  the  receding  tide. 

As  you  sail  along  noiselessly 

in    your    boat  you   may    get 

quite  near  to  them  before  they 

take    alarm.      The     moment 

your   approach    is    perceived, 

however,     they    glide    swiftly 

into   the    water.     Or,    should 

you   awaken  them   suddenly, 

they  will  plunge  into  the  river 

with  a  terrific  splash. 

One  seldom   hears  of  any- 
one being    attacked  on    land 

by  these  brutes.    It  is  in  their 

own  element  that  they  are  so 

formidable.      In  the  wilds  of 

India  we   continually  hear  of 

men  and  women  being  carried 

away     by    crocodiles     whilst 


bathing.     And    it    is 


in 


this 


For   it   is    the 


respect  that  the  dwellers  on 
the  river- banks  of  Bengal  are- 
exposed  to  such  great  peril. 
custom  of  every  individual  in  the  country  to  go 
down  daily  into  some  river  or  pond  to  bathe. 
The  people  walk  into  the  water  till  it  reaches 
their  waist,  and  then  standing  at  that  depth  they 
perform  their  ablutions  ;  and  it  is  while  they 
are  thus  busily  engaged  that  the  crocodiles 
perceive  their  opportunity. 

The  wily  reptiles  cieep  along  the  river-bed  to 
where  the  bathers  are  standing.     They  can  see 
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their  prey  without  being  seen  themselves.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  water  is 
generally  more  or  less  muddy.  As  their 
approach  is  therefore  invisible,  they  can  get 
quite  near  without  arousing  the  slightest  sus- 
picion. What  then  follows  you  can  readily 
imagine.  Before  the  bather  has  the  faintest 
idea  of  impending  danger  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  seized  by  a  pair  of  strong,  merciless 
jaws ;  and,  without  instant  help,  he  has  no 
chance  of  deliverance.  Should 
there  be  weapons  at  hand,  as 
well  as  strong,  willing  hands 
to  use  them,  the  fierce  brute 
may  be  beaten  off  and  forced 
to  relinquish  his  prey.  Such 
timely  help,  however,  is 
seldom  available,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many 
cases  of  remarkable  escapes. 

I  once  heard  of  a  regular 
tug-of-war  between  a  crocodile 
and  the  companions  of  the 
man  seized.  They  were  all 
bathing  at  the  same  spot,  and 
no  sooner  did  one  man  call 
out  that  something  had 
caught  him  than  they  all 
rushed  to  his  assistance,  and 
took  hold  of  him.  They 
pulled  towards  the  bank, 
whilst  the  big  crocodile  pulled 
towards    the    river.      Neither 


side  would  give  in.     It  was 


a  tug  for  dear  life,  in  a  very 
literal  sense.  At  last  the  men  won  the  day  and 
their  comrade  escaped — but  it  was  minus  a  iegl 

You  will  thus  understand  that  persons  so 
seized  have  little  hope  of  escape.  Their  ferocious 
captors  will  soon  draw  them  into  deep  water, 
and  once  there  the  crocodile  has  but  to  hold 
his  prey  down  under,  and  the  water  will  do  the 
rest  Of  all  the  people  who  have  once  got 
gripped'  in  those  pitiless  jaws,  few  ever  live  to 
relate   their  experiences.      Many  a   time   when 
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they  lay  sleeping  in  the  mud.  We 
are  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the 
natives  themselves,  who  regard  us 
as  public  benefactors.  When  they 
hear  we  carry  firearms  in  the  boat 
they  come  beseeching  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  some  particular  spot  which, 
they  say,  is  the  favourite  haunt 
of  their  loathsome  enemies.  And 
should  we  succeed  in  destroying 
even  one  scaly  frequenter  of  their 
bathing  -  ghats  great  indeed  is 
their  joy. 

The  writer  will  never  forget  the 
first  crocodile  he  killed.  Xo 
sooner  did  the  boatmen  perceive 
that  it  was  disabled  by  the  first 
bullet  than  they  leaped  overboard 
and  rushed  upon  it.  They  had, 
however,  to  spring  back  again, 
because  the  brute  opened  wide  its 
terrible  jaws  at  them.  Two  more 
shots,  however,  soon  put  an  end 
to  its   life.     It   was    then  hauled 


up 


into    the    boat,    and    we   all 


THEY    l'ULLED    TOWARDS   THE    I'.AXK,    WHILST   THE    BIG    CROCODILE    FULLED 
TOWARDS   THE    RIVER.' 


crocodiles  are  killed  and  cut  open  sad  tokens 
of  fatal  accidents  are  brought  to  light.  Women's 
ornaments  are  often  found  in  the  monsters. 
These  are,  in  fact,  the  undigested  remains  of 
former  meals,  and  tell  pathetic  tales  of  how  the 
wearers  were  caught  whilst  bathing,  and 
devoured  by  the  voracious  reptiles — clothes, 
ornaments,  and  all. 

But  you  will  ask :  Why  do  natives  of  India 
bathe  when  they  are  exposed  to  such  terrible 
risk  ?  The  reason  is,  because  bathing  in  the 
river  is  looked  upon  more  as  a  religious  duty 
than  as  an  act  necessary  for  cleanliness.  Con- 
sequently the  custom  is  all  but  universal.  Along 
some  of  the  rivers  danger  to  life  is  averted  by 
inclosing  spaces  of  water  near  the  banks  with  a 
strong  line  of  bamboo  piles.  Inside  these 
bathers  are  able  to  enjoy  perfect  security,  while 
their  greedy  foes  vainly  crawl  to  and  fro  outside, 
and  peer  through  the  palisades,  like  lions  through 
the  bars  of  a  cage. 

During  my  travels  along  the  broad  Bengal 
waterways   I  have  often  shot  at  the  monsters  as 


wealth 


stood  contemplating  its  great  biljk 
and  long  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The 
boatmen  next  cut  off  its  head 
and  tied  it  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat  to  drag  behind  in  the  water. 
This  was  to  be  the  slayer's  own 
trophy.  Next,  they  cut  open  the 
body  and  made  a  careful  search. 
Visions  of  gold  and  silver  jewels 
had  risen  up  before  them — surely 
a  curious  way  of  looking  for 
They   were,    however,    disappointed. 


Evidently  the  brute  had  not  yet  developed  a 
taste  for  jewel-bedecked  maids  and  matrons.  The 
natives  had  therefore  to  content  themselves  with 
the  fat  about  the  interior  for  their  reward.  This, 
I  may  mention,  is  highly  prized  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  drugs  in  Hindu  pharmacy.  Of 
all  remedies  the  most  potent  are  the  following  : 
crocodile  fat,  cobra  poison,  and  tiger's  blood  ! 

I  heard  the  following  adventure  from  the  lips  of 
the  victim  himself:  "I  had  been  out  in  the  field 
ploughing  with  my  yoke  of  oxen.  When  the 
sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens,  and  I  become 
tired  and  hungry,  I  unyoked  my  patient  team 
and  drove  th,em  to  their  tubs,  which  were  well 
filled  with  chopped  and  moistened  straw.  I 
then  took,  as  usual,  some  mustard  oil  in  my 
hand  and  rubbed  it  all  over  my  limbs  and 
body.  Leaving  word  with  my  good  woman  to 
have  my  food  ready  by  my  return,  I  walked 
down  to  the  river  and  descended  into  the  cool 
stream.  Having  paid  my  obeisances  to  the 
Sun-god  and  to  the  River-goddess,  I  proceeded 
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with  my  bathing.  How  refreshing  the  water 
was  to  my  weary  body  ! 

"  I  had  all  but  finished  my  task,  and  was 
thinking  that  I  would  soon  be  sitting  down 
before  my  well-filled  plate  of  curry  and  rice, 
when  a  dreadful  thing  occurred.  I  feel  horror- 
struck  even  now  as  I  think  about  it.  There 
was  a  slight  movement  in  the  water  near  me, 
and  as  I  was  absently  thinking  what  it  might  be 
I  suddenly  felt  two  great  jaws,  with  rows  of 
spiky  teeth,  close  on  one  of  my  legs.  All  at 
once  the  dreadful  certainty  flashed  upon  me 
that  I  was  in  the  grip  of  a  monster  crocodile. 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  no  weapon  in  my 
hand,  and  there  was  no  one  near  to  come  to 
my  aid.  I  called  loudly,  but  no  one  answered. 
The  savage  reptile,  having  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  my  leg,  was  proceeding  to  drag  me  under. 
Once  submerged  I  knew  there  would  be  no 
hope  for  me.  Could  I  do  nothing  to  save 
myself? 

"  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  occurred  to  me 
that  /  would  thrust  my  fingers  into  the  hideous 
monster's  eyes.  Even  though  I  could  not  save 
myself,  I  would  gouge  its  eyes  out,  if  possible. 
No  sooner  thought  of  than  done.  With  all  my 
might,  and  with  the  despair  of  a  doomed  man, 
I  thrust  my  two  forefingers  into  the  crocodile's 
eyes.  The  pain  I  caused  must  have  been 
intense,  for  the  great  reptile  writhed  from  head 


WITH   THE   DESl'AIR   OF   A    DOOMED   MAN    I   THRUST  MY  TWO 
INTO   THE   CROCODILE'S    EYES." 


to  tail  and  tried  to  shake  itself  free.  Then  a 
strange  and  wonderful  thing  happened.  All  at 
once  the  brute  opened  wide  its  ghastly  mouth. 
This  was  my  chance.  Feeling  my  leg  free,  I 
instantly  leaped  out  of  the  water — a  saved,  but 
trembling  and  thankful  man.' 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
all  Indian  alligators  are  man-eaters,  but  this  is 
erroneous,  as  the  only  species  that  is  so  is  the 
terrible,  square-nosed  "  muggur."  The  long- 
nosed  variety,  with  a  sort  of  spongy -looking 
excrescence  at  the  tip  of  the  snout,  live  chiefly 
on  fish,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  attack  a  human 
being.  As  for  the  "  muggur,"  however,  he  is 
pretty  well  omnivorous,  and  meat  of  any  kind, 
with  a  nice  fat  dog  or  succulent  duck  or 
goose  as  a  bonne  -  bouche,  is  always  very  ac- 
ceptable. Once  let  him  taste  human  flesh, 
however,  and  he  will  never  give  it  up  ;  it  will 
continue  to  form  his  daily  menu  ever  afterwards. 
Muggurs  generally  infest  bathing -ghats  and 
village  tanks,  where  they  lie  in  wait  for  the 
natives  bathing  or  women  coming  down  to  fill 
their  water-pots. 

A  noted  Indian  sportsman  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  how  he  killed  a  ghastly 
old  scaly  monster,  in  a  tank  whose  vicinity  it 
had  long  infested.  Several  women,  at  short 
intervals,  had  fallen  victims  to  this  saurian,  and 
as  only  a  short  time  before  the  brute  had  carried 
off  a  woman,  whom  he  was,  probably,  then  eat- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  the 
villagers  implored  the  sahib  to  rid 
them  of  their  terrible  enemy. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  close 
the  entrance  of  the  muggur's  den  or 
hole,  which  was  accomplished  by 
driving  in  through  the  bank  sharp- 
pointed  bamboo  poles,  in  front  of 
the  hole,  so  as  effectually  to  barri- 
cade it  against  the  muggur  entering. 
The  next  thing  was  to  wait  patiently 
till  the  old  wretch  rose  to  the  surface. 
After  an  hour  or  two's  watching, 
just  by  the  large  post  marking  the 
centre  of  the  tank,  an  ugly-looking 
snout  began  to  make  its  appearance, 
when  a  native  boy,  carried  away 
by  his  excited  feelings,  screamed 
out  "  Dakho  !  Sahib  !  Dakho  !  " 
("  Look,  sir,  look  !  ")  with  the  result 
that  the  brute  slowly  sank  to  the 
bottom  again. 

The  monster  was  probably  getting 
a  bit  tired  of  waiting,  and  felt  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  forty  winks,  but 
suddenly,  almost  in  the  same  place 
as   before,   the  scaly   snout   first  ap- 
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peared,  and  then  the  broad,  flat,  ugly-looking 
forehead  topped  with  two  grey,  fishy  eyes,  with 
warty-looking  callosities  for  eyebrows.  Lastly 
came  the  whole  head  above  the  water.  Like 
lightning  the  sportsman  raised  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  and  sent  a  Meade  shell  crashing  into 
its  skull,  blowing  it  to  pieces. 

A  few  days  after  the  carcass  rose  to  the 
surface,  was  pulled  ashore,  and  cut  open,  when 
the  glass  armlets  and  gold  ornaments  of  several 
women  and  children  were  found  in  its  stomach. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  specimen,  its  teeth  worn 
to  the  gums.     Its  total  length  was  nearly  20ft. 

These  alligators,  crocodiles,  muggurs,  call  them 
what  you  will,  are  a  universal  scourge.  Let  us 
now  consider  these  monsters  as  a  drawback  to 
life  on  a  tobacco  plantation  in  Borneo. 

During  crop  time  a  most  tragic  event  occurred. 
One  calm  and  peaceful  evening,  when  the  sky 
was  red  with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  a 
poor  girl  (the  wife  of  one  of  the  Dyaks)  had  gone 
to  the  river  bank  to  bathe  and  draw  water,  Avhen 
suddenlv  the  tail  of  a  crocodile  was  seen,  and 
in  a  moment  she  was  seized  by  the  leg  and 
dragged  into  the  deep  part  of  the  river.  In 
vain  she  shrieked  for  help.  A  few  horror- 
stricken  coolies  rushed  to  the  bank,  but  could 
give  no  aid  beyond  their  cries,  and  the  girl 
quickly  disappeared  in  the  deep  water  of  the 
stream.  Though  sudden  and  terrible  her  fate, 
however,  such  events  were  too  common  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  Dyaks'  mind.  With 
us  it  was  very  different  ;  we  stood  in  speechless 
horror,  and,  vowing  vengeance,  determined  to 
trap  the  monster  or  shoot  it. 

The  crocodile  is  the  most  ferocious  creature 
in  Borneo,  and  fatal  attacks  are  common.  The 
people  of  Sebongan,  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  not  twenty  miles  from  us,  had  had  to 
remove  higher  up  because  so  many  of  them  had 
been  carried  off  by  crocodiles — knocked  out 
of  boats,  or  taken  when  bathing  or  drawing 
water.  It  was  evident  that  a  man-eating  crocodile 
had  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  river  near 
us,  for  a  few  days  after  the  sad  affair  above 
related  the  Tandil  reported  that  one  of  the 
Chinese  coolies  was  missing,  and  that  the 
buckets  belonging  to  the  poor  creature  had 
been  seen  floating  in  the  river — clear  evidence 
fhat  he  had  been  seized  whilst  drawing  water 
from  the  river. 

The  Dyaks,  by-the-bye,  have  a  clever  way  of 
'rapping  crocodiles  by  fastening  a  dead  monkey 
to  a  stick,  along  which  is  tied  lengths  of  fishing 
line  brought  together  6ft.  or  7ft.  off  the  stick 
and  then  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a  rattan  about 
ooft.  long.  They  throw  the  bait  into  the  river, 
end,    slightly    fastening    the    other    end    of   the 


rattan  to  an  overhanging  branch,  go  away  to 
await  results. 

Next  morning  they  go  round,  and  finding  the 
rattan  gone  from  its  place  they  search  along  the 
river  for  it  until  they  find  it  floating  in  the 
stream.  This  is  a  sign  that  the  crocodile  is 
below  digesting  his  meal,  which  is  now,  stick 
and  all,  in  his  stomach.  You  see,  they  now 
have  him  on  a  string.  The  ingenious  Dyaks 
then  seize  the  end  of  the  rattan  and  give  it  a 
smart  jerk,  which  has  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
stick  across  the  reptile's  stomach,  so  to  speak. 

As  quickly  as  possible  the  rattan  is  passed  to 
shore,  and  sooner  or  later  the  brute  is  killed.  If 
it  is  a  big  crocodile  of  course  it  takes  a  lot  of 
men  to  haul  it  out,  and  the  whole  scene  is  most 
curious  and  exciting.  We  tried  this  mode  of 
catching  the  monster,  which  had  now  become 
the  terror  of  the  plantation,  but  the  bait  was 
neatly  taken  off  the  stick  ;  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  too  cunning  to  be  trapped  in  that  way. 

We  therefore  sent  Dyaks  to  patrol  the  river 
bank  to  watch  in  case  he  should  come  out  to 
sleep  on  any  of  the  sand-banks ;  and  soon 
the  wished-for  news  arrived  that  an  immense 
crocodile  was  at  that  moment  lying  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  up 
the  stream. 

Seizing  our  rifles,  my  friend  and  I  started  in 
pursuit,  and  making  a  detour  inland,  so  as  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  big  reptile,  we  embarked  in 
a  canoe  some  distance  above  him. 

Crouching  low  in  the  boat,  we  drifted  down 
slowly,  slowly,  with  beating  hearts,  until  we 
sighted  him.  Yes,  there  he  was — a  grey  and 
grizzly  monster,  full  14ft.  in  length,  lying  sound 
asleep  upon  the  baking  sand,  taking  his  siesta 
in  the  noon-day  sun.  On  we  drifted  with  the 
current ;  if  he  saw  us,  he  took  our  boat  for  a 
drifting  log,  for  he  made  no  stir.  There  he  lay, 
with  his  cruel  jaws  wide  apart.  Slowly  we  came 
down  upon  him  until  within  twenty  yards,  when 
we  both  took  a  steady  aim  at  him  behind  the 
eye.  We  fired  together.  The  monster's  jaws 
closed  with  a  loud  snap,  he  gave  one  convulsive 
slash  with  his  tail  upon  the  sand,  and  expired. 
The  man-eating  monster  was  dead ;  a  bullet 
had  crashed  into  his  brain  and  effectually  done 
its  deadly  work.  It  was  a  lucky  shot,  for  had 
he  only  been  mortally  wounded  he  would  have 
regained  the  river.  The  body  was  marked  with 
scars,  probably  through  fighting  with  other 
crocodiles  ;  one  foreleg,  too,  was  bitten  off — no 
doubt  also  the  result  of  a  combat  with  some 
other  scaly  monster. 

Our  shouts  now  brought  the  delighted  Dyaks 
and  Javanese  upon  the  scene,  and  as  the 
unwieldy  but  now  harmless  saurian  lay  stretched 
before'   them   their   joy  knew   no   bounds.      Axe 
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after  axe  fell  upon   its  carcass 
delight,   they   hewed   it  into  a 
all  of  which  they  threw  into 
devoured  by  other  crocodiles. 
In    the   stomach   we    found 
which  was   identified  as  belon 
girl  who  had  been   carried   off 


as,  with  savage 
thousand  pieces, 
the   river — to  be 

a   silver    bangle, 

ging  to  the  poor 

sure  proof  that 


was  floating 


WE    HOUND   A    SILVER    BANGLE    WHICH    BELONGED   TO   THE   POOR    GIRL   WHO    HAD    BEEN 

CARRIED   OFF." 


we  had  indeed  destroyed  the  dreaded  man-eater 
we  were  in  search  of. 

But  there  were  others  left  ;  for,  not  long  after 
this  exciting  event,  some  of  our  people  heard 
faint  calls  for  help  proceeding  from  the  river, 
and  they  discovered  that  the  cries  came  from  a 
poor  wretch,  who,  mangled  and  bleeding,  was 
clinging  to  a  log  which  was  slowly  drifting  down 
the  stream.  He  was  rescued,  however,  and 
brought  ashore,  and  after  he  had  revived  some- 
what he  told  us  that  he  and  a  companion, 
belonging  to  a  Dusun  village  farther  up  the 
river,  were  casting  their  fishing-net  from  the 
stern  of  their  canoe  when  a  large  crocodile 
suddenly  knocked  them  both  into  the  river  by  a 
sweeping  blow  from   its  tail,  sinking  the  boat  at 


the  same  time.  After  seizing  the  poor  fellow, 
the  horrid  brute  presently  let  him  go,  having 
inflicted  some  terrible  wounds  with  its  teeth, 
but  it  promptly  seized  and  carried  off  the  other 
man — perhaps  because  he  was  bigger  and  more 
plump. 

The  unfortunate  survivor,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of   blood  and  weakness,  managed  to  crawl 
on  to  a  drifting  log,  which,  fortunately  for  him, 
by  at   the  time,  and   in  an  almost 
unconscious    state    he   was 
carried  down  by  the  current 
opposite      the      plantation, 
when     he     was    seen    and 
brought  on  shore. 

For  some  days  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  man 
would  live,  but  he  ultimately 
recovered  from  his  terrible 
wounds  and  returned  to  his 
village. 

Though  we  had  rid  the 
river  of  one  man-eating 
scourge  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  others  left ; 
and  so  it  is  likely  to  be, 
for  the  people  of  Borneo 
are  so  apathetic  and  un- 
fertile in  resource,  that  they 
never  make  an  effort  to 
combat  such  a  state  of 
things,  beyond  deserting 
their  village  and  removing 
to  another  location. 

In  Central  Africa    much 
the    same    thing    goes    on. 
Here   follow  some  reminis- 
cences of  crocodile  hunting 
on    the  Lower  Shire  by  an 
adventurous    Englishman 
who    spent    many   years   in 
that  wild  region. 
"It  was   early   in   the  year  '94,  when   I  was 
stationed    at    Chikwana,    on    the     Lower   Shire 
River,   in  Central  Africa,  an  assistant  collector 

of  Revenue  under  Mr.  B ,  he  being  at  the 

time  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  station.  Our 
house  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  river,  broad  and  silent,  with  here 
and  there  an  island  covered  with  tropical 
vegetation,  flowed  smoothly  on  between  its 
reed-covered  banks,  leaving  a  thick  deposit  of 
mud  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  its  domain. 
The  river,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  that  varied 
the  monotony  of  our  view  over  miles  of  flat, 
dense  jungle.'  But  beautiful  as  the  river  was, 
I  always  looked  on  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  as,. 
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at  the  time  I  write  of,  hardly  a  day  passed  but 

some    unfortunate     native    was     taken     by    the 
crocodiles  with  which  it  was  infested. 

•'  The  first   time  I  ever  saw  a  man  taken  by 

a  crocodile  was  one  night   when   B—     -  and  I 

were  sitting  at  dinner.      The  heat  was  intense ; 

all  the  windows  and  doors  were  open,  and  the 

only  sound  that   broke  the  stillness  of  the  night 

the  clatter  of  plates  from  the  pantry  behind 

and  the  soft   sough  of  the  punkah  as  it  waved 

backwards    and    forwards    over    our  heads.       I 

ling  wry  depressed  that  night,  and  my 

/es    were    in    a    strained,    tense    condition. 

The  river  life  was  new  to  me,  and  the  know- 
ge  of  the  terrible  death  that  lurked  in  the 
placid  stream,  so  close  to  us  (now  shrouded  as 
in  a  winding  sheet  with  a  noxious  white  mist), 
weighed  upon  me  inexpressibly.  We  had  not 
been  long  at  table,  however,  before  we  were 
electrified  by  the  awful  cry  of  '  Amai!  Amai / 
ine  nagwidwa  ngona.'  ('Oh,  mother!  mother! 
I'm  caught  by  a  crocodile.') 

"We  sprang  from  our  seats  and  rushed  out- 
side. I,  with  the  nameless  dread  in  my  heart 
now  realized,  was  soon  on  the  river  bank  with 
my  colleague.  At  first  we  could  see  nothing, 
but  by  the  light  of  the  torches  our  boys  brought 
us  we  soon  descried  a  human  figure  struggling 
in  the  water,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  bank. 
The  cries  were  truly  heartrending,  but  we  soon 
saw  we  could  do  nothing  to  aid  the  doomed 
man.  The  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  was  so 
terrible  that  I  seized  the  sentry's  rifle,  and 
aiming  as  well  as  I  could,  fired,  in  the  vague 
hope  of  wounding  or  frightening  the  crocodile, 
or,  at  any  rate,  putting  the  wretched  victim  out 
of  his  misery,  and  stopping  those  terrible  cries 

—cries  for  a  help  we  could  not  render.  What 
effect  the  shot  had  we  knew  not,  but  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  and  the  river,  smooth  and  unruffled, 
flowed  as  before  over  the  scene  of  the  ghastly 
tragedy. 

"  It  seems  that  the  man,  instead  of  going  to 
the  fenced-in  part  of  the  water  to  drink,  had 
gone  a  short  way  above  it,  as  he  thought  the 
water  there  would  be  cleaner.  The  fence  had 
been  specially  constructed  to  protect  natives 
from  the  crocodiles,  and  was  made  of  a  number 
of  stout  poles,  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  first  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  then  strongly  tied 
S  ther  and  lashed  with  bark  fibre,  so  as 
tually  to  keep  out  the  dreadful  crocodiles. 
However,  we  resolved  in  future  to  post  a  sentry 
over  the  water,  who  should  compel  natives  to 
draw  their  water  from  the  protected  inclosure, 
and  not  expose  themselves  so  rashly  as  they  had 
been  doing.  And  the  following  night  this  was 
carried  into  effect. 


"  Naturally,  I  was  a  good  deal  shaken  by  the 
event  that  had  taken  place  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  following  day  the  scene  kept  recurring  in  ray 
mind  :  every  noise  I  heard  seemed  a  cry  for 
help,  and  every  splash  in  the  water  a  man  being 
hurried  to  his  doom. 

"That  night,  however,  it  happened  we  had 
invited  several  of  our  neighbours,  who  lived 
about  a  mile  down  the  river,  to  dine  with  us  : 
so  after  having  seen  the  sentry  posted  over  the 
fenced  inclosure,  I  joined  our  guests  in  the 
mess-room,  and  tried  to  shake  off  the  gloomy 
thoughts  of  the  past  day.  Our  meal  was  a 
typical  up-country  one  :  roast  joints,  hot  curries, 
tinned  dainties  of  various  kinds,  and  an  amazing 
display  of  bottles  decorated  the  cloth.  Good- 
natured  chaff  and  merry  yarns  circulated  freely ; 
but  our  meal  was  destined  not  to  end  uninter- 
rupted, for  in  the  midst  of  our  gaiety  we  were 
startled  and  thrilled  by  a  loud  splash  in  the 
river  just  outside,  and  then  a  piercing  scream 
for  help.  We  all  knew  that  the  hideous  tragedy 
of  the  previous  night  was  being  re-enacted. 

"To  spring  from  the  table  and  reach  the 
river  bank  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  I 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  sight  that  met  our 
eyes.  It  was  a  moonless  night,  but  torches  had 
been  brought,  and  through  the  thick  mist  that 
hung  about  us  we  saw  standing  in  the  water, 
about  ten  yards  from  the  bank,  a  powerful 
native  fighting  for  his  life  with  a  crocodile.  We 
could  not  clearly  see  the  brute,  but  the  mass  of 
foam  caused  by  its  exertions  to  drag  its  victim 
under  clearly  indicated  its  presence.  The  man 
was  armed  with  a  native  knife,  and  was  stabbing 
fiercely  at  his  enemy,  crying  piteously  for  help 
the  whole  time.  Every  time  the  man  stabbed 
the  crocodile  let  go,  and  then,  as  its  prey 
struggled  to  the  bank,  seized  him  again  and 
drew  him  back. 

"  Slowly  but  surely,  little  by  little,  the  croco- 
dile was  gaining  ground,  and  the  man,  in  spite 
of  his  frantic  struggles,  had  now  been  carried 
past  the  water  fence  and  was  getting  into  deeper 
water.  Seeing  this,  several  of  us  climbed  out 
on  the  fence,  and  held  out  out  hands  to  try  and 
reach  him.  This  seemed  to  give  him  renewed 
spirit,  for,  gathering  himself  together,  he  sud- 
denly made  a  great  leap  towards  us  in  his  exer- 
tion, dragging  the  crocodile,  which  had  fastened 
on  his  left  arm,  clean  out  of  the  water. 

"This  gave  E—  — ,  one  of  our  guests,  the 
chance  he  had  been  waiting  for.  He  had 
thoughtfully  brought  along  the  sentry's  rifle, 
which  luckily  was  loaded,  and  with  it  he  coolly 
put  a  bullet  into  the  cruel  head  that  had  ap- 
peared above  the  water.  The  great  jaws  re- 
leased their  hold,  and,  in  a  rush  of  foam  and 
eddying   water,    the   monster   disappeared   into 
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HE  COOLLY  1'CT  A  BULLE1  INTO  THE  CRUEL  HEAU  THAT  HAD  APPEARED 
ABOVE  THE  WATER." 

the  dark  waters.  The  man  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  bank,  and  was  carried  up  to  the 
house  to  have  his  wounds  looked  to.  We  had 
no  doctor,  so  I  had  to  do  the  best  for  him  in 
an  amateur  way.  He  was  fearfully  mangled  ; 
the  left  arm  being  quite  crushed  and  terribly 
torn  below  the  elbow.  Besides  this  he  had 
many  other  severe  wounds  on  his  legs  and 
arms.  I  dressed  these  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
the  next  morning  sent  him  up  to  the  Mission 
doctor  at  Blantyre,  twenty-eight  miles  off,  where 
his  arm  was  amputated  and  he  eventually 
recovered. 

"  To  give  one  more  instance  of  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  crocodiles,  and  the  sudden 
and  silent  way  death  creeps  on  the  unwary 
native,  I  give  the  following  story  :  It  was  after 
[had  left  Chikwana  and  was  at  Mpimbi,  on  the 
Lpper  Shire  River,  in  charge  of  that  station.  I 
had,  during  the  dry  season  of  that  year,  a 
number  of  natives  working  about  the  place,  and 
had  constantly  to  caution  them  about  the 
crocodiles   which    I   knew   lurked  in  the   river. 


My  house  was  situated  on  the 
river  bank  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  water  ;  and  it 
was  my  custom  regularly  in  the 
hot  weather  to  sit  in  the  veranda 
after  dinner  and  enjoy  the  cool 
air. 

'"One  night  as  usual,  as  I  was 
sitting  outside,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  faint  cry  from  the  river,  but  as 
it  was  not  repeated  I  thought  no 
more  of  it.  About  half  an  hour 
afterwards  I  was  disturbed  from 
a  doze  into  which  I  had  fallen 
by  a  party  of  my  workers  coming 
to  me  with  the  news  that  they 
had  missed  one  of  their  boys. 
They  had  sent  him  to  the  water 
some  time  previously,  and  he 
had  not  returned.  Although 
they  had  gone  to  look  for  him, 
all  they  found  lying  on  the  bank 
was  the  native  gourd  he  had 
taken  with  him ;  so  they  were 
afraid  he  had  been  seized  by 
a  crocodile.  I  immediately  got 
lanterns,  and,  with  some  of  my 
police,  proceeded  to  the  river 
bank.  At  the  waterside  were 
moored  two  canoes,  their  sterns 
to  the  bank  and  their  prows 
out  in  the  stream.  On  the  bank 
we  could  find  no  traces  of  the 
missing  boy,  save  only  the  gourd 
he  had  taken  to  fill  with  water. 
On  examining  the  canoes,  how- 
ever, we  were  horrified  to  find,  at  the  end  of 
one,  a  small  pool  of  fresh  blood.  This  was 
all  the  trace  we  ever  got  of  that  boy. 

"  Undoubtedly  he  had  gone  to  the  water, 
and,  leaving  his  gourd  on  the  bank,  had 
walked  along  one  of  the  canoes  to  the  end  to 
get  the  running  water,  little  guessing  that  death 
was  there  waiting  for  him.  Stooping  over  to 
drink,  he  had  suddenly  been  seized.  With  a 
cry  of  horror — the  cry  that  had  faintly  reached 
me — he  had  drawn  back,  the  blood  spurting 
from  his  wound,  and  the  poor  creature  had 
then  been  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  water  and 
dragged  down  by  his  ghastly  enemy." 

Lastly,  we  have  a  fascinating  description  by 
an  eye-witness  of  a  fight  to  the  death  between 
a  huge  alligator  and  an  infuriated  she-bear 
whose  "  baby  "  the  reptile  had  attacked. 

•■  •  Sar,  sar,  crocodile  has  got  Appuhami  ! '  I 
was  sound  asleep  on  a  deck  chair  in  the  veranda 
of  Rahthalai  Rest-House,  Ceylon,  when  my 
'  bhoy '    (servant)    roused    me   with    the   cry   of 
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crocodiles.  I  sprang  up  in  a  twinkling,  and, 
hot  though  it  was  even  for  Ceylon  at  midday, 
made  for  my  rifle.  Often  and  often  had  I  been 
roused  by  this  cry  of  crocodiles,  only  to  hear 
that  some  poor  wretched  man,  woman,  or  child 
had  been  dragged  under  the  water  of  the  tank 
(lake)  by  these  fearful  reptiles. 

••  This  time  it  was  the  little  Rest-House  girl, 
as  she  was  called  by  the  numerous  visitors  to 
the  place.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper 
and  a  general  favourite.  Anyone  would  have 
given  their  life  to  save  little  Appuhami.  At 
any  rate.  I  didn't  think  much  about  mine  when 
the  alarm  was  given.  Taking  my  rifle  and 
thrusting  some  cartridges  into  my  bag  and 
pockets.  I  went  out  on  the  bund  (bank). 

''  A  crowd  of  natives  stood  and  crouched 
about  on  a  bit  of  sand  that  stretched  a  short 
distance  into  the  lake,  so  I  made  my  way  into 
their  midst,  but  could  learn  no  particulars  of 
the  girl's  disappearance  owing  to  the  weeping 
and  wailing  of  the  women.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  judge  how  it  all  happened.  Little  Appuhami 
had  gone  out  with  other  native  children,  and 
was  playing  on  the  sand  when  she  evidently  got 
too  near  the  slimy  edge  of  the  lake.  In  an 
instant,  silently  and  stealthily,  with  scarcely  a 
ripple  on  the  water,  the  child  had  been  dragged 
under  by  one  of  the  monster  crocodiles  that 
infested  the  place,  and  so  drowned  and  disposed 
of. 

"  On  missing  their  companion  the  children 
had  rushed  into  the  village  and  Rest-House  with 
the  news.  They  were  fortunate  to  get  away 
unharmed.  The  Kanthalai  crocodiles  were 
notoriously  bold  and  ferocious  brutes.  They 
thought  nothing  of  rushing  out  of  the  water  after 
their  victims.  They  frequently  attacked  canoes 
laden  with  men,  and  would  lie  in  the  mud  and 
ooze  a  mile  or  two  from  the  water  in  wait  for 
the  cattle,  and  any  other  living  thing  that  came 
down  to  drink. 

"  In  my  day  these  huge  saurians  were 
numerous  as  well  as  fierce.  I  did  my  best  to 
thin  their  number,  but  the  brutes  take  a  lot  of 
killing.  They  are  easy  enough  to  hit,  but  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  at  a  vital  part.  The  fatal  spot  is 
under  the  fore-legs,  but  what  with  the  queer 
habits  of  the  crocodile,  floating  as  it  is  wont  to 
do  with  only  its  scaly  back  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  its  peculiar  shambling  gait 
when  on  land,  one  does  not  often  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  shot  home.  True  there  are 
the  eyes,  and  the  spot  where  the  neck  joins  the 
shoulder.  The  vulnerability  of  the  neck  was 
proved  in  a  highly  sensational  manner  later  on 
in  the  same  day  of  the  Rest-House  child's  death. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  it.  I  had  left  the 
weeping  and   wailing   crowd  on  the  sand,   and, 


accompanied  by  Spry,  my  Scotch  terrier,  strolled 
along  the  embankment,  taking  shots  at  any- 
thing that  looked  like  a  crocodile.  As  I  walked 
along  scores  of  them  could  be  seen  from  the 
embankment  where  I  stood,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  placid  lake.  Here  and  there  might 
be  seen  literally  a  heap  of  them  on  a  bit  of 
sand;  and  occasionally  the  'flop'  of  a  huge 
tail  or  a  splash  betrayed  the  presence  of  some 
monster  at  play  or  fighting  for  his  supper.  As 
a  rule,  however,  everything  was  perfectly  still. 
The  heat  was  far  too  great  to  permit  of  much 
exertion  on  the  part  of  even  crocodiles.  They 
love  sunning  themselves,  as  my  Scotch  terrier 
and  I  soon  found  out. 

"  In  our  ramble  we  came  across  a  creek 
running  far  up  into  the  jungle.  It  being  the 
dry  season  there  was  little  or  no  water,  but 
plenty  of  slime  and  mud  sUch  as  crocodiles  love. 
This  creek  was  positively  alive  with  the  loath- 
some creatures.  I  counted  a  hundred  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  then  stopped.  There  the  brutes  in 
the  broiling  sun  lay  with  their  cruel,  bloodshot 
eyes,  seeing  everything,  and  yet  half  closed.  The 
smell  was  horrible,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
huge  jaw  would  open  and  close  again  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  powerful  man-trap  suddenly 
sprung.  I  stood  gazing  at  the  truly  awful  sight, 
watching  the  slimy  things  crawling  and  scram- 
bling over  each  other  for  some  time,  when  my 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  an  opening  in 
the  jungle  on  the  farther  side  of  the  creek. 
Between  the  brambles  and  bushes,  reeds  and 
rushes  that  covered  the  ground  I  could  see 
some  animals  moving  about. 

"  To  get  a  better  view  I  shifted  my  position, 
and  found  that  beyond  the  rushes  was  a  clear 
space  in  the  jungle  of,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty 
yards.  Presently,  as  I  watched  the  bushes 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  I  saw  two  bear 
cubs  come  into  view.  They  were  at  play,  rolling 
and  tumbling  over  and  over,  utterly  oblivious 
of  everything  around.  I  laughed  aloud  as  I 
watched  their  clumsy,  yet  pretty,  antics.  For 
ten  minutes  or  more  the  fun  went  on,  and  then 
suddenly  I  fancied  the  mud  was  moving  about  a 
dozen  yards  from  where  the  cubs  were  frolicking. 

"  It  was  no  fancy.  Slowly,  silently  from  out 
of  the  slime  a  huge  crocodile  appeared  and 
crept  with  the  stealthiness  of  a  cat  towards  the 
playful  cubs.  I  stood  and  watched,  all  the 
laughter  gone  out  of  me,  hoping  the  little  fellows 
would  see  their  danger  in  time.  Not  they. 
Instead,  they  frolicked  once  too  often.  The 
crocodile  seized  one  by  the  hind  leg  and  began 
1  jacking  towards  the  creek,  dragging  the  cub, 
who  was  squeaking  like  a  pig.  The  squeaks 
fii-htened  the  other  cub  away,  but  the  big  she- 
b    ir  had  heard  also,  and  out  she  rushed,  grunt- 
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ing  and  growling  like  a  mad  thing.  She  tore 
across  the  open  space  towards  the  backing 
crocodile  and  clasped  her  little  one  round  the 
body.  One  tug  by  the  crocodile,  however,  and 
off  came  the  poor  cub's  hind  leg  ;  it  promptly 
disappeared  down  the  crocodile's  throat,  leaving 
the  mangled  body  on  the  mud  with  the  furious 
mother  licking  it.  The  crocodile  now  made 
boldly  for  both  mother  and  cub,  creeping  along 
with  his  head  flat  on  the  mud. 

"All  at  once  the  big  black  bear  fairly  caught 
sight  of  the  brute,  and  was  on  the  top  of  him  in 
an  instant.      Both  beasts  rolled  over  and   over, 
but  the  bear  never  let  2:0.     She  was  safe  enough 
from    the    huge    jaws    that    opened    and    shut 
savagely   like   a   bit  of    ponderous   machinery  ; 
but   the    reptile's   mighty   tail   flew   dangerously 
from  side  to  side,  only  just  missing  the  infuriated 
bear.      This  grand  and  exciting  struggle  went  on 
for  some  minutes,  when  at  last  one  fearful  blow 
from  the  crocodile's 
powerful  tail  literally 
sent  the  bear  flying. 
She  seemed  dazed  f<  ir 
a  moment,  and   the 
blood    gushed    from 
her  mouth   and  ears. 
The  crocodile,   how- 
ever,    was     in     still 
worse    plight  :      one 
foreleg    was    torn   to 
ribbons,     and     from 
the    gaping    wounds 
■ but   I  won't  in- 
flict  the    details    on 
you.    Thetailstrok 
grew     fewer      and 
slower.       Moreover, 
they  were  perceptibly 
feebler.   Still,  neither 
beast  had  had  enough 
of  the  fight  yet.    The 
bear    stood    swaying 
from    side    to    side, 
grunting   and  growl- 
ing,  with  every  haii- 
bristled    up.     She 
seemed    fiercer  than 
ever,    and    was    evi- 
dently watching  lor  a 
good    opening   for   a 
death-blow. 

"All  this  time  the 
crocodile  lay  watch- 
ing the  bear  intently 
with  his  blood- 
shot   eyes,   snapping 


THE   BEAR    WAS   STANDING 
REPTILE   IN 


his  jaws  savagely  every  now  and  then  at  the 
empty  air.  Suddenly  the  old  she-bear  flung 
herself  on  the  top  of  her  formidable  foe.  The 
reptile  squirmed  and  floundered,  and  sent 
the  mud  flying,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Bruin 
had  got  a  right  good  hold.  There  was  no 
clawing  this  time.  The  crocodile  just  lifted 
its  head  feebly,  and  in  a  moment  the  bear's 
arms  were  round  it.  In  less  time  than  I  can 
write  these  words  she  was  standing  bolt  upright 
hugging  the  huge  reptile  in  a  deadly  grip.  Then 
both  fell  with  a  loud  thud  to  the  ground.  The 
crocodile  never  moved  —  never  even  dropped  a 
tear.  There  the  evil  brute  lav,  a  mere  mangled 
mass.  But,  alas  for  the  brave  bear  also! 
(living  one  low  moan,  she  rolled  over  once, 
and  then  lay  still,  stretched  out  at  full  length 
apparently  done  for. 

,,;  To  make  sure  I  hurried  over  to  the  scene 
of  this  mortal  combat,   disturbing  one  or   two 

crocodiles  on  the 
way.  The  bear  was 
found  to  be  dead 
enough.  That  fear- 
ful blow  from  the 
crocodile's  tail  had 
done  the  deed. 
Every  rib  had  been 
smashed  on  one 
side,  and  the  last 
embrace  had  done 
the  rest.  A  portion 
of  a  fractured  rib 
had  most  likely  been 
driven  through  her 
brave  heart.  I  did 
not  stop  to  examine 
the  carcass,  but 
hurried  off  to  the 
Rest-House  to  pro- 
cure means  of  skin- 
ning the  bear  and 
preserving  some 
memento  of  the 
crocodile.  I  was  not 
away  more  than  an 
h  <j  u  r,  1  j  u  t  n  e  i  t  h  e  r 
crocodile  nor  bear 
were  ever  seen  again. 
On  returning  about 
sundown  both  car- 
casses had  disap- 
peared— dragged  off, 
as  the  traces  in  the 
mud     proved,      to 
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a  deadly  grip."  crocodiles'  larder." 
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Odds  and  Ends. 


Under   this    heading   will    be    found   every    month    six    or    seven    pages    of    extremely    interesting 
photographs,    from    which    all   kinds   of  people    may  derive    instruction    and    entertainment.      You 
will  notice  that  each  photo,  conveys  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  a  particular   region,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  just  sufficient  descriptive  matter  to  render  it  thoroughly  intelligible. 


HE  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and 
the  whole  of  Vancouver  Island,  being 
covered  with  dense  forest  right  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  it  is  necessary  for 
farmers  to  clear  away  every  foot  of 
land   before  it   is  fit  for  cultivation  or  pasturage. 
There  is   only  one   way  of  accomplishing    this, 
and   that    is    by    burning   the   trees.      Though 
this    is  a  deplorably  wasteful    proceeding,  it    is 
difficult    to  conceive    any    alternative,    and    so, 
year    after    year, 
millions  of  stately 
firs  are   burnt, 
simply      because 
there    is     no 
other  convenient 
method     of    get- 
ting rid  of  them. 
The  settler,  hav- 
ing   bought     his 
land    from   the 
Crown,    or    who- 
ever   holds    it, 
begins    to    chop 
and  fell  the  trees. 
A  scaffold  is  built 
against  each  to  a 
height  of  3ft.  to 
8ft..,  according  to 
the  size,  and  two 
men    then    com- 
mence to  saw  it 
down.  The  thick 
undergrowth  has 
next  to  be  slashed 
thoroughly,     and 
then    the     piece 
is   left    for    some 
months  to   dry.      This  is  what   is  known  as  a 
"green  chopping."      The   1st  of  September  is 
the  earliest  date  on  which  a  settler  is  allowed  to 
set  lire  to  this  chopping,  and  should  it  be  wet  in 
September  the  burning  may  have  to  be  postponed 
indefinitely — until  the  following   September,  at 
any  rate.     Before  setting  fire  to  the   chopping 
the    settler    must    take     suitable    precautions. 
Men  must  be  stationed   round  the  edge  of  it 
as  long  as  it  threatens  to  spread.     If,  in  spite  of 
these  precautions  (which  the  Government  has 
made  compulsory),  the  fire  should  spread  and 
burn,  say,  a  bridge,  then  the  settler  is  not  held 
responsible  for  the  damage.     The  accompanying 
snap-shot  was  taken  at   a   burning  on   Denman 


Island  (British  Columbian  coast)  just  as  the 
flames  had  got  a  firm  hold  of  the  debris.  As 
often  as  not  the  fire  spreads,  and  its  track  may 
be  seen  everywhere  in  the  "  bush,"  varying  from 
a  ghastly  array  of  blackened  skeletons  to  huge 
trees  which  have  been  scorched  and  blackened, 
but  not  killed.  The  fire  having  done  its  work 
of  destruction,  then  begins  the  tedious  process 
of  clearing  away  the  debris.  The  smaller  logs 
are    cut    into    lengths  of   about    12ft.,  and  are 


I. — WHEN    A    FARMER    BUYS    VIRGIN    LAM)    I 
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ROM     THE    BRITISH     COLUMBIAN     GOVERNMENT     HE    CLEARS    OFF    THE 
REST    BY    FIRE    IN    THIS   WAY.  [P/lctO. 

then  hauled  into  piles  of  a  dozen  or  more  and 
burnt.  Cedar  logs,  however,  are  carefully 
preserved.  Uprooted  trees  cause  no  end  of 
trouble.  The  earth  has  to  be  cleared  from 
the  roots  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  logs  are 
placed  against  them  and  kindled.  It  usually 
requires  several  fires  to  burn  a  large  root, 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  earth  which  it 
holds.  Clearing  land  in  this  way,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  a  terribly  expensive,  as  well  as 
wasteful,  business,  and  moreover  much  of  the 
land  is  poor.  However,  it  is  the  only  method 
open  to  the  farmer,  who  cannot  very  well  wait 
until  the  giant  trees  rot  away  of  their  own 
accord. 
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HIST    HOLY-WATER    SI*! 
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This  photo,  shows  three  natives  of  the  Lao 
Statu;,  in  Indo-China,  on  the  day  of  their  great 
annual  fete.  This  fete  is  celebrated  when  the 
waters  of  the  River  Mekong  begin  to  rise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  Prayers 
are  offered  up  to  Buddha  to  send  sufficient  rain 
to  flood  the  rice-fields,  and  so  produce  abundant 
crops.  These  prayers  over,  the  natives  arm 
themselves  with  the  branches  of  a  sacred  tree, 
and  having  dipped  them  into  the  river  they 
then  proceed  through  the  village,  blessing  each 
house  as  they  go.  One  of  these  men,  it  will  be 
seen,  has  donned  a  mask,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  this  will  render  the  business  more  effectual 
and  possibly  frighten  away  those  nasty  evil 
spirits  which  are  always  at  hand  to  frustrate  all 
that  is  good. 

The  next  photo,  shows  what  befell  the  good 
ship  Torrens  on  January  nth,  1899.  The  story 
is  our  of  those  varied  and  thrilling  experiences 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.  Now,  the  Torrens  was  a  fine, 
composite-built  vessel  of  about  1,200  tons,  and 
one  of  the  well-known  traders  between  London 
and  South  Australia.  She  left  London  for 
Adelaide  on  October  26th,  1898,  with  a  general 
<>  and  a  few  passengers.  "Seven  days 
after  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we 
reached  a  point  about  forty  miles  from  the 
Crozet  Islands,  and  hereabouts,  the  weather 
being  very  hazy,  we  constantly  hove  to.  On 
the  morning  of  January   nth  ice  was  encoun- 


tered, and  at  seven  in  the  evening  we 
sighted  land,  but  our  skipper  kept 
away  from  it.  Suddenly,  without  an 
instant's  warning,  the  vessel  crashed 
into  a  colossal  iceberg.  We  had  met 
the  iceberg  bow  on,  and  although 
we  were  only  going  about  six  knots 
under  light  canvas  the  shock  was 
terrific.  The  jibboom  was  snapped 
off  and  lost  overboard,  and  so  was 
the  figure  -  head.  The  bowsprit, 
which  was  made  of  iron,  was  driven 
out  of  its  stays  right  through  the 
forecastle  to  the  apprentices'  house. 
The  shock  brought  down  the  fore- 
topmast  and  everything  above,  and 
had  the  Torrens  been  an  iron-built 
ship  there  is  no  doubt  she  would 
have  gone  down  immediately.  As 
the  vessel  rebounded  from  the  ice- 
berg we  saw  a  huge  mass  towering 
above  us,  threatening  to  descend  and 
complete  the  catastrophe.  Indeed, 
so  near  were  we  that  the  projecting 
yards  seemed  to  dip  into  the  dark, 
icy  recesses  far  above  us.  We  sounded 
the  main  well,  but  found  no  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  water.  The  damage 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel, 
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3.— THE-GOOD   SHIP    "  TORRENS  "   CAME   OFF    SECOND-BEST    IN 
AN    ENCOUNTER   WITH    AN    ICEBERG. 

From  a  Photo,  by  L.  Garlett,  R.N.R. 
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4. — THOUGH   THE   SMALLER    SIBERIAN    TOWNS    ARE    BUILT   OF   WOOD,    THIS    WATCHMAN     IN"    HIS    BELL 
F>  Oltl  a]  TOWER    IS   THE    ONLY    "  FIRE    BRIGADE"    THEY    POSSESS.  [Photo. 

and  every  time  she  dipped  her  bows  into  the  seas 
there  was  a  tremendous  inrush  of  water.  Efforts 
were  next  made  to  patch  up  the  bow  by  means 
of  sails  and  other  materials  lashed  round  the 
damaged  part.  The  way  in  which  the  injured 
vessel  was  handled  and  brought  into  port  reflects 
great  credit  on  both  the  skipper  and  his  crew." 

In  all  .Siberian 
towns  there  are 
fire  stations,  con- 
sisting of  a  low 
tower  with  a  bal- 
cony round  the 
top,  where  a 
watchman  is  con- 
stantly on  the 
look  -  out.  The 
moment  he  dis- 
cerns an  out- 
break of  fire  he 
rings  the  bell. 
Our  photograph 
gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  both  the 
tower  and  the 
watchman.  It  is 
extremely  diffi- 
cult to  extinguish 
fires  in  this  re- 
gion, by  the  way. 
on  account  of 
the    severe  frost, 


and  considerable  time 
elapses  before  water  can 
be  obtained,  as  it  has  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflagration  in 
barrels,  much  as  we  see  in 
the  next  photo.  During 
the  progress  of  a  fire — 
which  is  generally  the 
work  of  an  incendiary— a 
good  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  robberies. 

Xow    as    to   the    water 
supply    itself.     Siberia   is 
not     yet     troubled     with 
grasping  water  companies. 
Irkutsk,  the  capital,  a  mag- 
nificent city,  knows  not  the 
luxury   of  water-taps,   the 
River    Angara    supplying 
all  the  needs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    The  water-carriers 
of  Irkutsk,  therefore,  do  a 
brisk    trade.     Early  each 
morning  dozens  of  curious- 
looking  carts   are  driven 
down    to    the    river    bank,   and   the   cold,  clear 
liquid   flowing   from    Lake  Baikal   is   cheerfully 
ladled  into  the  cumbrous  barrel  fixed  on  wheels, 
which  forms  the   stock-in-trade   of  the  water- 
carrier.     Ten  kopecks  per  barrel  of  water  is  his 
reward,    and   the  inhabitants  never  grumble  at 
the  quality  or  cleanliness  of  the  liquid.     Such 


5. — THE   WATER 
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SUPPLY    IS    ABUNDANT,    BUT    IMPOSSIBLE   TO    REACH    IN    THE   WINTER    MONTHS. 
I'    BIG    FIRES    WITH    WATER    AT    TEN     KOPECKS    A    BARREL. 
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6.— HOW    CHE   CANADIAN    SHRIKE,    OK    ISUTCHER-BIRD,    UTILIZES    THE    BARBED-WIRE 

From  a]  cing  as  a  larder  on  which  to  stock  his  prey.  [Photo 


a  thing  as  filtration  is  unknown,   is  never  asked 
for,  and,  indeed,  never  required. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  shrike  and  his 
peculiar  methods  of  killing  other  small  birds 
and  insects,  but  how  many  have  seen  a  shrike's 
"  larder  "  ?  The  name  of  "  Butcher  bird  "  has 
been  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary habit  of  impaling  his  prey  on  the 
branches  of  some  thorn-bush  until  he  requires 
it.  The  beak  of  the  shrike  is  hooked  at  the 
extremity,  and  is  toothed — altogether  a  formid- 
able weapon— and  he  attacks  his  prey,  not  with 
the  "swoop"  of  the  hawk,  but  by  a  rapid  dash 
from  the  top  of  some  bush  or  fence-post.  Once 
the  quarry  is  safe 


of  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the 
barbed-wire  fencing  which  is  used 
throughout  the  ranching  country. 
"  I  was  walking  back  from  an  after- 
noon's shooting,"  writes  our  corre- 
spondent, "  when  I  saw  a  '  grass 
bird '  hanging  from  one  of  the 
spikes  of  the  '  grass  allowance  ' 
fence.  I  thought  at  first  that  the 
bird  might  have  impaled  itself 
while  flying,  but  when  I  found  that 
the  spike  was  driven  clean  through 
its  skull,  I  saw  that  the  poor  bird 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  shrike." 
It  has  often  been  asked  why  a  shrike 
does  this.  Well,  it  is  because  he 
prefers  to  pluck  his  game  before 
eating  it,  and  his  claws  not  being 
able  to  hold  his  prey  while  he 
plucks  it,  and  subsequently  eats  it, 
he  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  "com- 
mandeering" Nature  (or  a  barbed-wire  fence) 
to  supplement  his  "own  forces." 

The  Englishman  is  apt  to  pride  himself  upon 
his  superiority  in  stock-raising,  and  to  point  to 
the  great  Cattle  Show  at  Islington  as  an 
essentially  British  institution.  But  even  in  far- 
away Madagascar  they  have  something  very  like 
it,  and  the  next  photo,  we  reproduce  shows  the 
prize  bullock  of  1898,  which  was  exhibited  at 
Fianarantsoa    in    that    year.       He   is   rather   a 


queer-looking  beast,  judged  from  our  stand- 
point, with  his  long,  curving  horns  and  big 
hump,  but  he  is  evidently  very  docile,  or  else 


in  his  claws  he 
delivers  a  succes- 
sion of  hard  blows 
with  his  cruel 
beak,  rapidly  kill- 
ing it.  On  the 
prairies  of  the 
North-West  of 
America  Sheep 
Creek,  Alberta. 
X.W.T.,  to 
precise  —  thorn  - 
bushes  are  few 
and  far  between, 
and  the  great 
shrike  — who,  by 
the  way,  visits 
this  country  occa- 
sionally—after 
looking  round  for 
a  means  of  skewer- 
ing his  provisions, 
at  last  hit  upon 
the  brilliant  idea 
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From  a  Photo. 


mi-;  Wide  world  magazine. 


8.— WAR    SCOUT    AT    A     PORT    DARWIN    CORROBOREE.       HE    CARRIES 
HIS    LOOK-OUT  TOWER    ABOUT    WITH    HIM    AND    BALANCES    HIMSELF 

From  a)        on  it  like  a  professional  acrobat.  [Photo 

he  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
man with  the  drum  seen  to  the  right. 

In  March,  1892,  a  great  corroboree,  or 
mimic  fight,  was 
held  by  two  savage 
tribes  of  Austra- 
lian aboriginals  at 
Port  Darwin.  The 
corroboree  was 
given  in  honour 
of  Lord  Onslow, 
Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  who  was 
then  on  his  way 
home  to  England; 
and  it  became  so 
very  realistic  that 
grave  fears  were 
entertained  that  it 
might  become  a 
real,  instead  of  a 
sham,  battle.  The 
above  photo, 
shows  one  of  the 
scouts  who,  in 
real  warfare,  climb 


trees  and  keep  a  look-out  for  the  enemy's 
reinforcements.  But  they  also  provide  for 
action  in  the  treeless  deserts.  Armed  with  a 
pole  about  20ft.  long,  he  scoops  out  a  small  hol- 
low in  the  ground  and  plants  the  butt  of  his  pole 
therein,  afterwards  ascending  it  and  balancing 
himself  so  skilfully  that  his  insecure  perch 
remains  perpendicular.  His  curious  mode  of 
climbing  is  well  shown  in  the  snap-shot.  Grasp- 
ing the  pole  with  his  hand,  he  draws  up  his  legs 
until  the  soles  of  his  feet  are  parallel  and  resting 
against  the  pole.  With  the  purchase  so  obtained 
he  then  raises  his  body  and  takes  a  fresh  grip, 
repeating  the  performance  until  he  reaches  the 
top  of  the  pole.  A  big  corroboree,  held  in  the 
midst  of  the  giant  gum  trees,  by  the  light  of  huge 
fires,  coupled  with  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  warriors  and  the  weird  chanting  of  the  gins, 
is  a  spectacle  long  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it. 

The  building  shown  in  the  annexed  photo. 
was  erected  in  the  little  prairie  town  of  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota,  and  the  peculiar  feature  about  it 
is  that  it  is  constructed  entirely  of  corn  !  This 
curious  "Corn  Palace"  was  100ft.  square,  being 
surmounted  by  four  towers,  having  a  large  gable 
in  the  centre  and  a  small  one  at  either  side. 
The  shell  of  the  building  was  of  wood,  the 
decorations  consisting  entirely  of  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  the  grain  being  either  sawn  in  two 
longitudinally  or  cut  vertically  into  discs.  The 
greater  part  of  the  outside  was  made  of  half- 
ears,  securely  nailed  on  ;  while  the  discs  were 
used  for  rings,  circles,  borders,  etc.  "White1' corn, 
"yellow"  corn,  "black"  corn,  "red"  corn,  "straw- 
berry "  corn,  "  pop  "  corn,  "  broom  "  corn,   and 


9- — THIS   SHOWS   YOU    HOW   GREAT   AMERICA    IS   AS   A    CORN-GROWING    COUNTRY.        HIKE    IS 
From  a]  (EXCEPT   THE   FRAMEWORK)   ENTIRELY   OF    INDIAN    CORN. 


PALACE         MADI 

[Photo. 
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"  I  found  her,"' 
lady,   "  famous 


IO. — "  THE    FULL 
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HIS    IS    HOW    A     WHITE    OFF1CIA 
THE   MENDI    COUNTRY,    WEST   AFRICA. 


other  numberless  varieties  of  maize  were  all 
represented,  the  general  effect  being  most 
charming  and  artistic.  The  interior  of  the 
building,  appropriately  enough,  was  devoted  to 
an  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements. 

This  is  the  ordinary  four-man  hammock 
common  to  West  Africa.  It  can  only  be  used 
where  the  "roads"  are  wide  and  in  good 
condition.  When  the  roads  are  narrow  a  two- 
man  hammock  is  used  without  a  top — which 
would,  of  course,  catch  in  the  low  vegetation. 
The  peculiarity  about  the  hut  in  the  back- 
ground is  that  the  walls  are  made  of  primitive 
mud-bricks,  formed  of  small  boulders  of  clay- 
piled  one  upon  the  other.  This  is  entirely 
different  from  the  mudding  of  huts  in  the 
Mendiand  Sherbro  countries,  where  the  mud- 
ding  is  not  in  bricks  but  rubbed  on  the  wattles 
by  hand.      The  wattle  is  here  clearly  shown. 

The  central  figure  in  this  picturesque  and 
interesting  group  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able women  in  the  world.  She  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  living  "saint,"  who  is  not 
only  worshipped  by  th  usands  of  Indians  and 
others,  who  actually  go  into  battle  using  her 
name  as  a  war-cry,  but  she  has  been  con- 
sidered important  enough  to  merit  unpleasant 
attentions  from  the  Mexican  Government. 
It  is  the  Yaqui  Indians  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
who  worship  this  lady,  "Santa  Teresa,"  who 
in  our  photo,  is  seen  performing  her  usual 
mission  of  healing  the  sick.  The  woman 
herself  resents  all  these  attentions,  both  from 
the  Indians  and  the  Mexican  officials,  and 
she  points  out  that  she  really  cannot  help  it 


if  her  people  suppose  she 
is  of  Divine  origin.  Never- 
theless she  has  been 
ordered  out  of  Mexico. 
The  writer  first  heard  of 
Santa  Teresa  from  a  Mexi- 
can lady  of  unquestion- 
able position,  who,  scepti- 
cal enough  in  the  first 
instance,  was  yet  afforded 
a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  woman's  curing 
powers, 
says   this 

throughout  all  Mexico  / 
and  when  I  came  face  to 
face  with  her  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  daintily- 
formed  and  almost  beau- 
tiful Mexican  lady,  who 
possessed  the  most  mar- 
vellous eyes  and  most 
delicate  hands  I  ever  be- 
held." Over  and  over 
again  she  has  left  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
whither  she  has  been  banished,  in  order  to  avoid 
demonstrations  ;  but  she  has  been  followed  by 
hundreds  of  invalids  and  others  requiring 
assistance.     Her   power  is  so  great  that  it   is 


ORTED     IN 

[P/10/0. 


WHO    IS    ACTUALLY   WORSHIPPED    AS   A    SAINT   AND   MIRACLE   WORKER. 
SHE   CAUSED    WAR    BETWEEN    MEXICO   AND   THE  YAQUI    INDIANS. 

prom  a  Photo. 
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12. — THESE   QUEER,    PROPPED-UP    HOUSES   ARE    OCCUPIED    BY     !HE    FRENCH 

From  a]  red  island. 

even  alleged  that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  late 
war  between    the    Yaquis   and    the    Mexicans 
Undoubtedly     Santa     Teresa     possesses      the 
hypnotic  faculty  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  accompanying  photograph    shows  some 
very  extraordinary  houses  or  huts  built  on  the 
side   of   a   cliff   on   Red   Island,   west   coast   of 
Newfoundland.     During    the    summer    months 
these   dwellings   are   inhabited    by 
French     lobster     fishermen,     who 
catch  lobsters  off  the  coast.     The 
lobsters   are    boiled  and  potted  in 
the   house   on  left   of  photo,   (the 
last  one).     The  photo,   shows  how 
the  houses  are  supported  on   long 
poles.   The  foreground  is  the  beach. 
Note  the  rude  steps  leading  up  to 
these  precarious  habitations. 

Within  the  Arctic  Circle  washing 
is  a  strange  and  unenjoyable  per- 
formance. The  next  illustration 
shows  two  girls  who,  although  fire- 
less,  in  a  temperature  well  below 
zero,  are  washing  clothes  in  the 
River  Dwina,  near  Archangel. 
Their  brothers  have  cut  a  hole 
through  the  four-foot  thick  ice  on 
which  they  stand,  that  they  may 
get  at  the  water  under  it  ;  and  they 
have  also  shovelled  up  the  snow 
into  a  high  wall  to  shelter  them  from 


the  cruel  wind  that  sweeps 
along  the  river.   The  little 
trees    which    stand   upon 
this  wall  were  not  planted 
there   by   Nature,  but 
are  merely  danger  signals, 
warning     passers  -  by    of 
the  existence  of  the  hole. 
Such   "  Christmas  trees  " 
are  also  planted  to  show 
the    road     across    wind- 
swept  flats,  where  other- 
wise  there   would    be 
nothing  to  guide  and  only 
snow  to  blind.     Through 
the    hole    the    girls    let 
down  their  washing  with 
a  string,    let  it  soak  tho- 
roughly, and  then  pull  it 
up    and    wring     it    very 
quickly  before  it  has  time 
to  freeze.     When  all  the 
pieces  have  been  dipped 
and  wrung  the  girls  take 
them    home,   where  they 
thaw,  smooth,  and  fold  them.     Such  is  washing- 
day  in  Arctic  Siberia,  and  although  the  process 
is  rather  hard  on  fine  clothes,  and  also  on  the 
laundry    maids'  hands,   it  seems  to  agree  well 
with  the  coarse,  homespun  Russian  linen.     At 
least,  it  has  this  one  advantage  over  our  steam 
laundry,  that  it  does  not  crush  out  of  all  exist- 
ence the  harmless,  necessary  button. 


LOBSTER    FISHERMEN    ON 

[Pkoto. 


Mi    1  S   TO 


5.— WASHING-DAY    IN    ARCTIC    RUSSIA.      THE   SNOW    WALL    IN    THE 

KEEP  THE    NUMBING   WIND    FROM   THE   WOMEN    WHILE   THEY   DIP   THROUGH    THE 

From  a]  four-feet  ice. 


{Photo. 
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I    SAW    A  STRANGE    FIGURE,   WHICH    WAS    JERKING   ABOUT    IN    A    CURIOUS,  CONVULSIVE 
MANNER    AND    MAKING    A    CHOKING,    GURGLING    SOUND." 


(see  page  229.) 
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How    We    Captured    Tun=Gwinne,    the    Dacoit. 

Seni    by  Captain  W.   II.  Graves,  of  the  Ruby  Mines,  Mogok,  Upper  Burma. 

How  the  white  police  officer  was  first  of  all  baffled  and  treated  in  an  ignominious  manner,  but  after 
wards  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  Dacoit's  stronghold  and  breaking  it  up. 


APTAIN  \V.  II.  GRAVES,  late  of 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Service — him- 
self the  hero  of  many  hairbreadth 
tpes,  and  one  of  the  five  Euro- 
peans who  took  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  great  naval  battle  of  Wei-hai-Wei,  in 
1894,  has  sent  us  the  following  extraordinary 
narrative.  Captain  Graves  is  at  presenl  leopard 
•ting  in  a  practically  unexplored  country 
sum.-  seventy  miles  above  the  Ruby  Mines  of 
Mogok,  in  Upper  Burma. 


publication    in  your   celebrated    Magazine,    per 
favour  of  my  sister,  Miss  Clo.  Graves." 

This  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate  happened 
some  five  and  a  half  years  ago.  I  was  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade,  and  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Irawaddy,  not  far  from  Bhamo.  Having  leave 
granted  to  me.  I  set  out  to  distinguish  myself  in 
killing  game.  My  destination  was  Loo-hsa,  a 
small  village  on  the  borders  of  the  Myantha 
country.      When  I  arrived  I  found  game  pretty 


OF    MR.    I) STANDING    BV     IHK    IDEN1ICA1.    TREE    ON    WHICH    THE    [N'FORMEK    WAS   CRUCIFIKO. 

From  11  Photo. 


'flic  tallowing  letter  accompanied  the  narra- 
"  Ruby  Mines  Co..  Mogok,  Upper  Burma, 
1  -1  1900.  — Sir,  — The   inclosed  story  was    in- 
trusted to  me  by  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and    I 
think  it  so   curious   that  1  forward  it  to   you   for 

29. 


scarce,  but  had  not  been  there  a  couple  of  days 
before  my  hunter  told  me  of  some  "rhino"  in 
the  vicinity.  As  I  gathered  that  one  of  them 
was  an  enormous  beast  I  gave  instructions  for 
an  early  start  the  next  day. 
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1  was  pleasantly  surprised  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  to  sec  P  — ,  of  the  Civil  Police, 
toddle  in  with  about  a  dozen  constables.  Over 
our  dinner  he  told  me  the  reason  of  his  being 
there,  and  it  was  as  follows  :  — 

located  in  the  district  was  the  hiding-place 
oi~  a  celebrated  I  )acoit,  by  name  Tun-Gwinne, 
who.  with  a  small  following,  had  terrorized  the 
surrounding  country  for  many  months.  He  was 
said  by  the  natives  to  be  invulnerable,  and  local 
tradition  credited  him  with  supernatural  powers. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  been  chased  by  the 
police  scores  of  times,  and.  although  most  of  his 
gang  had  been  taken  or  killed,  he  himself  always 
managed  to  escape  scot-free,  and  as  soon  as 
pursuit  had  slackened,  up  he  would  pop,  with  a 
cheerful  smile  and  a  new  following,  to  repeat  his 
disastrous  performance  in  the  most  unconcerned 
manner. 

The  favourite  retreat  of  the  outlaw  was  a  large 
swamp  a  considerable  distance  from  our  village. 
Here  he  would  take  refuge  when  hard  pressed. 


Next  morning,  as  we  were  preparing  to  start 
on  our  various  quests,  a  Shan  came  up  and  asked 
to  speak  privately  with  1)—  --.  This  man  offered 
to  conduct  D—  -  to  a  place  where  he  would  be 
able  to  capture  the  Dacoit,  on  condition  that 
he  should  receive  the  reward  and  a  free  pardon 
for  his  own  past  offences,  he  having  been  at 
one  time  a  member  of  Tun-(  iwinne's  gang.  After 
considerable  discussion  we  agreed  on  a  plan. 
The  rhinoceros  could  wait,  and  as  I  was  known 
to  be  after  them,  two  or  three  of  D—  's  men 
were  to  take  off  their  uniforms  and  proceed  with 

U to  hunt,  not  indeed  the  "  rhino."  but  the 

1  )acoit  ;  whilst  I  with  my  party  and  the  rest  of 
the  police  were  to  remain  in  camp.  We  knew 
that  the  movements  of  a  party  of  men  in  uniform 
were  certain  to  be  reported  to  Tun-Gwinne  by 
his  spies,  whilst  the  movements  of  a  simple  hunt- 
ing party  would  not  attract  so  much  attention  : 
and  as  the  transfer  was  made  at  once  and  the 
start  followed  immediately  afterwards,  the  spies 
would  not  have  time  to  convey  the  news  even  if 


V.    EXCLAMATION    OF    HORROR    FROM    A    1'OJ.ICF.MAN    CAT. 1. F.I)    OUR    ATTENTION     I"    A    LARGE 


Various  parties  had  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  swamp  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  all  had  failed  ; 
and  the  attempt  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless 
after  several  men  had  been  engulfed  in  the 
quagmire.  Government  had  offered  a  large 
reward  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive,  and  there 
was  also  a  reward  offered  for  any  information 
iing  to  his  capture. 


they  knew.      The  informer   had   also  stated  that 
the  Boh  had  but  two  or  three  men  with  him. 

D —  ■  started  off  with  his  men  as  had  been 
arranged,  whilst  I  remained  in  camp  in  a  state 
of  considerable  anxiety.  Twenty-four  hours 
having  elapsed  and  no  signs  of  the  returning 
party,  I  determined  to  take  the  rest  of  the  police 
and  follow  on  D—      's  tracks.     My  head  shikari 


HOW    WE    CAPTURED    TUN-GWINNE,    THE     DACOIT. 
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followed  the  trail  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  we 
proceeded  in  this  way  for  >ome  miles.  At  last 
about  midday  we  came  to  a  small  natural  clearing 
in  the  midst  of  the  thick  jungle,  and  were  greatly 
shocked  to  see.  stretched  round  the  ashes  of  a 
fire,   the    corpses    of    the    four    men    who    had 

accompanied  D on  his  ill-fated  expedition. 

men   had  evidently    been    ambushed    and 
killed  whilst   preparing   a    meal.     Xo    trace   of 

1) or   the    _  could    be   discovered    for 

some  time.  At  last  an  exclamation  of  horror 
from  a  policeman  called  our  attention  to  a  large 
tree  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  we  saw 
attached  to  the  trunk  a  blackened  mass  which. 
on  examination,  turned  out  to  be  the  body  of 
the  informer.    The  unfortunate  wretch  had  been 


was  haunted.  He  had  heard  strange  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  pagoda,  and  was  certain 
that  a  Nat  (devil)  inhabited  the  place,  and  that 
we  should  all  be  killed  if  we  remained  there 
during  the  night.  I  walked  up  to  the  pagoda 
to  investigate,  and  in  the  niche  of  the  building 
usually  occupied  by  the  figure  of  the  Buddha 
I  saw  a  strange  figure,  which  was  jerking  about 
in  a  curious,  convulsive  manner  and  making  a 
choking,  gurgling  sound.  What  was  my  surprise 
to  discover  this  to  be  none  other  than  I)--  — , 
the  missing  man.  He  had  been  stripped  naked 
and  covered  all  over  with  a  kind  of  whitewash, 
then  gagged  and  bound  in  the  sitting  position 
usually  shown  in  the  Buddha,  and  a  conical  cap 
placed  on  his  head  in  the  most  rakish  fashion. 


I  Ills    I'HIV K.' 


II    shows    llll     SUPPOSED        HAUNTED        PAGODA    A  I      I'HE    FOOT    <>l     THE    Hll.l.    IN    WHICH     THE    UNFORTUNATE 
OFFICER    WAS    DISCOVERED    IN    SO    STRANGE    A    MANNER. 


crucified  to  tne  trunk,  large  spikes  of  hardened 
wood  having  been  driven  through  his  hands  and 
feet.  Shocked  by  the  sight  we  hastily  interred 
the  corpses  and  hastened  on  the  track  of  the 
•its. 

Nightfall  found  us  approaching  a  large  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stood  a  pagoda.  The  hill 
looked  a  vast  swamp,  and  as  it  was  getting 
dark  we  determined  to  camp,  as  it  would  be 
too  dangerous  attempting  to  cross  the  swamp 
without  the  aid  of  daylight. 

Whilst  making  preparations  for  our  meal  one 
of  our  men  came  running  up  in  a  great  fright 
and  begged  us  to  leave  the  place  at  once,  as  it 


In  this  position  he  had  been  placed  by  our 
friend  Tun-Gwinne,  and  there  left  to  be  found 
or   starve.     The  sounds   which  had  frightened 

the  man   had   been   D 's  earnest  efforts   to 

attract  attention.  We  at  once  released  him  and 
gave  him  something  to  restore  him.  After 
cleaning  him  up  we  were  glad  to  find  that, 
although  rather  exhausted,  he  was  not  very 
much  the  worse  for  his  peculiar  experiences. 

He  told  us  that  he  really  could  not  say  how- 
it  all  happened,  as  he  had  been  seized  and 
gagged  so  suddenly  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
until  the  Dacoits  had  placed  him  in  the  pagoda 
and  there  decorated  him. 
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The  next  morning,  finding  D  still  rather 

exhausted  and  poorly,  we  left  him  and  our 
baggage  behind,  with  a  few  men  to  look  after 
him.  in  a  village  we  found  on  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  :  and  we  then  proceeded  to  follow  the 
1  >acoits  through  the  swamp. 

We  soon  found  we  had  a  very  bard  contract 
indeed  in  front  of  us.  Jumping,  sliding,  and 
scrambling  from  one  lo^r  of  wood  or  tuft  of 
grass  to  another,  we  pressed  on.  Every  now 
and  then  one  of  our  party  would  miss  his  foot- 
hold and  plunge  into  the  beastly  slime,  and  it 
would  require  all  our  efforts  to  drag  him  out 
E     n.    The  heat  also  was  terrific,  and  the  deadly 


few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  swamp.  On  it 
were  a  few  large  trees,  which  afforded  a  grateful 
shade  ;  and,  as  we  were  all  done  up,  it  was 
decided  to  stop  and  rest  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  proceeding  any  farther.  So,  after  partak- 
ing of  some  very  much-needed  refreshment,  we 
all  lay  clown  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  In 
a  couple  of  hours  I  woke  up  and  gave  the  word 
for  a  start.  A  shout  from  one  of  the  police- 
men made  us  all  run  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  an  awful  sight  mat  our  eyes. 

Stretched  on  the  ground,  just  as  he  had  laid 
himseli  down  to  rest,  was  the  body  of  our  un- 
fortunate cook,  and  attached    to  his  neck  and 


IHIs    WOMAN    WAS   .\D\II  I  I  !■  I>,    AM)    IX'KNED   OUT   TO    BELONI 


I  HE    LE5HAW     I  KICK. 


miasma  from  the  foul  mud  was  almost  unbear- 
able. Added  to  all  these,  the  innumerable 
'-tinging  and  biting  insects  and  reptiles  which 
we  disturbed  in  our  passage  were  almost  more 
than  we  could  stand.  The  leeches  in  particular 
troubled  us  extremely.  They  were  of  all  sorts 
and  si/es.  from  the  common  leech  one  sees  in 
chemists'  shops  to  the  huge  elephant  leech,  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  length  ;  every  few  minutes  we 
had  to  halt  and  mutually  assist  each  other  in 
ridding  ourselves  of  these  hideous  pests.  At 
gth,  thoroughly  exhausted,  we  came  to  a 
small    mound    of    earth,    which    raised    itself    a 


other  parts  of  his  body  were  four  curious 
masses,  which,  on  closer  examination,  turned  out 
to  be  enormous  leeches  swollen  almost  to  burst- 
ing with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man.  who. 
having  incautiously  fallen  asleep  close  to  the 
water,  had  been  smelt  out  by  the  leeches,  and 
had  been  destroyed  whilst  he  slept,  The  loath- 
some creatures  which  had  caused  the  tragedy 
proved,  on  measurement,  to  be  approximately 
2oin.  in  length,  ami  they  looked  more  like  big 
leather  bottles  than  anything  else. 

It    being   impossible   to   take  the  body  back 
with  us  I  ordered  the  men  to  dig  a  grave  in  the 
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spongy  ground  with  their  dahs  (knives  or 
swords)  and  bury  it.  This  they  did,  and  they 
also  took  vengeance  by  chopping  and  hacking 
up  the  fearsome  things  that  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  poor  fellow's  shocking  death. 

Realizing  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  swamp  we  retraced 
our  steps  and  reached  dry  ground  by  sunset. 

On    arriving    at    the   village    where    we    had 

left  1) we  found  him  quite  recovered  from 

the  effects  of  the  bad  treatment  he  had  received, 
and,  in  spite  of  our  adventure,  eager  for  another 
chance  at  the  man  who  had  so  grossly  ill  used 
him. 

Next  morning,  whilst  we  were  at  breakfast,  a 
peon  entered  and  told  us  that  a  woman,  who 
said  she  had  'important  information,  wished  to 
us.  She  w;^  admitted,  and  turned  out  to 
belong  to  the  Leshaw  tribe,  which  is  quite 
distinct  both  in  language  and  customs  from  the 
Other  tribes  round  about,  in  being  all  good 
hunters  and  jungle  people. 

Fortunately    this  woman    could    talk   a  little 


as  guide,  we  started  into  the  swamp  again.  The 
path  we  now  followed  was  much  easier  than  the 
one  we  had  tried  before,  but  it  was  so  well 
hidden  and  had  so  many  twists  and  turns,  that 
even  our  guide,  jungle-woman  as  she  was,  was 
often  at  fault.  But  at  last  she  brought  us  to 
the  shore  of  a  large  lake  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  a  small  island,  which  was  evidently  occupied. 
as  it  had  been  cleared  of  jungle,  and  a  number 
of  huts — in  fact,  quite  a  small  village -had  been 
built  on  it. 

The  spot  we  had  come  to  was  evidently  a 
regular  landing-place,  as  two  or  three  canoes  and 
a  few  rafts,  formed  of  bamboos,  were  moored  to 
stakes  stuck  in  the  mud.  It  was  now  mid- 
da),  and  the  heat  was  intense.  Judging,  there- 
fore, that  everyone  would  be  sleeping,  we  quietly 
embarked  in  the  canoes  and  silently  paddled 
over  to  the  island.  There  we  found  another 
landing-place  :  the  canoes  were  secured,  and  a 
guard  placed  over  them.  The  rest  of  the  party 
disembarked  and  quietly  entered  the  village, 
The  village  consisted  of  about  eight  huts,  and 


'*  WITH    DIFFICULTY,    OWING     I'O     oil-     ENORMOUS    QUANTITY    OF    LEECHES    ON     Ills    BODY,    HE    WAS    DRAGGED    INTO     ITU     - 


Shan,  and  we  learned  from  her  that  she  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  notorious  Dacoit  three  or  four 
months  before  and  kept  by  him  in  his  retreat  in 
the  marsh,  until,  growing  tired  of  her,  he  had 
lately  east  her  adrift.  In  revenge  for  her  ill- 
treatment  she  was  now  willing  to  guide  us 
to  th''  outlaw's  retreat,  which,  being  a  I.eshaw 
and  used  to  the  jungle,  she  was  perfectly  able 
to  do. 

The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  the  woman 


so  entirely  unsuspected  was  our  attack  that  four 
out  of  the  eight  were  entered  and  the  inmates 
secured  before  an  alarm  was  raised,  upon  which 
six  men  ran  out  from  the  other  houses,  drew  their 
dahs,  and  made  a  determined  rush  to  gain  the 
landing-place,  hoping  there  to  be  able  to  seize  a 
boat  and  escape.  There,  however,  they  were 
met  by  a  volley  from  the  men  on  guard  over 
the  boats,  which  laid  two  of  them  low  and 
wounded   some   of  the  others.     The   survivors, 
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iHOWS   is;  k   newly-captured  uacoits  and  their  gaolers— captain  graves  says  they  HAD  never  seen 
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seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
away  in  that  direction,  sprang  into  the  water 
and  tried  to  escape  by  swimming  the  lake. 
But  it  was  a  case  of  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire,  because  before  they  had  swum  many 
yards  the  blood  from  their  wounds,  spreading 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  attracted  multitudes 
of  enormous  leeches,  which  fastened  on  them 
and  at  once  began  to  draw  their  blood,  until, 
unable  to  swim  any  farther,  two  of  them  sank. 
One  of  the  canoes  by  this  time  had  been  manned, 
and  was  close  behind  the  survivors,  one  of  whom 
was  none  other  than  the  renowned  Tun-Gwinrie 
himself.  He,  like  his  companion,  was  un wounded, 
and  had  managed  to  grasp  a  large  bamboo  which 
was  floating  on  the  water.  "With  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  leeches 
•which   had  fastened  on  every  part  of  his  body, 


he  was  dragged  into  the  canoe  and  brought 
ashore.  There,  though  every  effort  was  made 
to  save  him,  and  the  leeches  cut  off  his  body, 
he  died  from  exhaustion.  With  his  companion 
we  were  more  fortunate. 

Securing  our  prisoners  and  what  plunder 
there  was  to  be  found  in  the  village  we 
marched  back  to  our  camp,  which  we  safely 
reached    next    day,   and    there    1)  left    me 

to  proceed  to  head-quarters  with  his  prisoners 
and  report. 

Of  course,  D  -  got  promotion  for  breaking 
up  the  gang  so  thoroughly,  whilst  my  only 
reward  was  an  interesting  experience  and  a 
consciousness  of  virtue ;  also,  perhaps,  a  few 
unconsidered  trifles  of  small  value  which  had 
somehow  managed  to  adhere  to  my  person 
during  my  search  for  Dacoits  in  the  village. 


The  Children's    Tree=Planting  Festival   in   Rome. 

By   Mrs.    Herp.ert  Vivian. 

It  was  the  idea  of  Signor  Bacelli,  the  Italian  Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  who,  seeing  the 
growing  bareness  of  the  country  and  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  few  remaining  forests,  conceived  the 
idea  of  instituting  periodical  festivals  on  which  school  boys  and  girls  might  plant  trees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  generation.  The  scientific  and  other  values  of  this  act  were  pointed  out  to  the  young 
people,   and  the   fete  was  graced   with   the   presence  of   Queen    Margherita. 


T  is  a  sad  fact  that  poor  Italy,  once 
so  rich  in  glorious  forests  and  green 
woods,  has  been  losing  them  rapidly, 
and  that,  owing  to  a  reckless  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  hatchet, 
the  whole  land  is  becoming  desolate  and 
denuded.  This  state  of  things  affects  not  only 
her  beaut\-.  but  also  her  prosperity,  for  wood  is 
much  used  for  fuel,  and  it  is  now  becoming 
ominously  dear.  This  has  been  taken  to  heart 
by  main-  patriotic  Italians  and  Signor  Bacelli, 
the  fertile-minded  Minister  for  Public  Instruc- 
tion, recently  inaugurated  a  popular  festival, 
which  bids  fair  to  cover  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
once  more  with  green  before  we  are  half-way 
through    the    next    century. 

The  idea  of  the  Festa  degli 
Albert,    or    Festival    of     the 
Trees,   is  not   wholly  original. 
for   it    was    suggested    by  the 
American   Arbor    I  >ay,  which 
was    started     in     the     United 
States  by  the  economist  Sterl- 
ing in    1872,     He  was  struck 
by  the   bareness   and     barren 
-  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  felt  that    tin-  violence  <>f 
tin:  winds  and   the  bitter  cold 
of    winter    would     be     much 
modified  by  the  protecting  in- 
fluence of  tret  s.    1  [,■  therefore 
proposed  to  dedicate  one  day 
in     the    year     to     planting     a 
certain  number  of  those  trees 
which   would    be   most    likely 
to  thrive  in  the  region  selected. 
The    notion    was    favourably 
ived  :  but,  first  of  all,  the 
function      was      carried      out 
simply  without    any  elaborate 
denly,  however,   the   idea   "caught   on,    especi 
'ally    among    the     young    people,    who    became 
wild  to  plant  as  many  trees  as  possible  within 
the  year  and  outdo  their  neighbours.      Thus  one 
by  ^\\<:  the  other  States,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
adopted    the   fete  and   took  it  to   their  hearts. 
According    to    recent    statistics,    the   enormous 
number  of  3^5.000,000  trees  has   been  planted 
in  Nebraska  alone  during  the  past  twenty-five 
rs. 

France  and  Switzerland  have  since  taken  up 
this  charming  and  useful  idea.      In  Geneva,  too, 
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there  is  a  flourishing  society  tor  the  preservation 
of  Alpine  trees  and  plants,  and  in  France  the 
Amis  des  Arbres  number  many  thousands 
amongst  their  ranks.  Then,  of  course,  Japan, 
who  is  never  behind  the  times,  has  also  intro- 
duced a  somewhat  similar  institution. 

However,  it  is  in  Italy  that  the  ceremony 
appeals  most  to  us,  for  the  Italians  have  a 
delightful  way  of  imparting  picturesqueness 
even  to  the  most  ordinary  occasions.  Besides 
which,  there  is  in  scarcely  any  other  land  a  spot 
ot"  such  deep  interest  as  the  Roman  Via  Lafina, 
where  the  tree-planting  ceremony  took  place. 

The  Romans  themselves  have  an  inherent 
love  of  trees,  which  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of 
their  ancestors'  worship  of 
the  sacred  groves.  In  the  old 
days  pine  trees  were  sacred  to 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  spring-time  a  pine  tree  was 
brought  by  her  priests  to  the 
^  city    and     carried     in    solemn 

procession  to  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  on  the  Palatine, 
where  it  was  offered  to  her. 
Some  trees  were  considered 
benefactors  to  mankind,  whilst 
others  were  supposed  to  be 
malevolent  ;  but  both  had  to 
be  propitiated.  Each  tree, 
too.  had  its  power  of  heal- 
ing some  special  malady. 
When  the  wind  soughed  in 
the  branches  our  fore- 
fathers fancied  they  could 
Italian   minister   for     hear     the    voices    of     the 

I. in,    TO    WHOM    THI  1  1  ■•  ,]•  .1 

\riwto.  dryads  foretelling  to  them 
the  future. 
Though  Simior  Bacelli  does  not  advocate  a 
return  to  the  days  of  tree  worship,  he  yet  deems 
it  a.  pity  that  reverence  for  the  grand  old  forests 
should  have  died  out  in  Italy.  Therefore  he  deter- 
mined to  instil  into  the  minds  of  young  Italy 
a  proper  respect  and  love  for  them.  He  wrote 
to  all  the  heads  of  Government  schools,  in  every 
part  of  the  land,  asking  them  to  do  their  best  to 
help  him,  and  proposing  to  institute  a  Tree 
Day.  He  begged  them  to  teach  their  pupils 
that  the  woods  are  public  benefactors.  They 
mean  health  and  riches  to  the  nation  :  they 
equalize  the  temperature  ;    attract  the  moisture 
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from  the  clouds  :  direct  the  air  currents  aright  : 
keep  off  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  act  as 
defences  against  endless  ills  in  a  way  seldom 
thought  of  by  the  average  person. 

The  notion  of  Tree  Day  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces.  Xo  fewer  than  177  towns  set  to 
work  to  make  it  a  success.  The  Queen  herself 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  new  idea,  and 
consented  to  preside  over  the  ceremony  in  the 
Via  I.atina.  The  place  chosen  on  that  famous 
road  was  about 
four  kilometres 


On  November  21st 
S,ooo  students,  school 
boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages,  who  were  to  t 
part  in  the  festivities 
off  early  in  the  morning. 
The  boys  walked,  start- 
ing from  the  Piazza  of 
the  Lateran,  whilst  the 
girls  went  by  train.  The 
station  was  crowded  with 
groups  of  children  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  each 
band  in  charge  of  a 
superior.  It  was  a  lovely 
day,  and  the  bright 
Roman  sun  seemed  to 
m  a  k  e  e  v  e  r  y  t  h  i  n  g  t  e  n 
times  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  before. 
Arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion, the  girls  tumbled 
pell-mell  out  of  the  train 
and  streamed  down  the 
Via  Latina,  each  one  of 
them  adorned  with  a  knot  of  the  Italian  colours. 
Nearly  all  had  marguerites  in  their  button  holes 
in  honour  of  the  Queen. 

Far  and  wide  the  place  was  black  with 
people,  and  the  vast  open  plain  of  this  part 
of  the  Campagna  was  admirably  fitted  for  such 
a  ceremony.  Each  side  of  the  way  was  gaily 
decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  different  Italian 
cities,  and  the  scene  was  further  enlivened  by 
cordons  of  troops  keeping  order.  These  lined 
each  side  of  the   road   along  which  the  Queen 
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out  of  Rome,  in 
one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts 
of  the  ( 'ampagna. 
Hard  by  are  the 
Appian  Way  and 
the  great  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella. 
Behind  in  the 
distance  are  the 
beautiful  Apen- 
nines and  Sabine 
Mills,  with  Fras- 
cati,  Tivoli,  and 
Soracte.  Then 
on  either  side  of 
the  road  stand 
the  wonderful 
old  tombs  of 
the  R  o  m a  n 
patricians. 
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was  to  pass.  They  had  hard  work  in  keeping 
the  crowd  in  their  places.  Naturally  everyone 
scrambled  for  coigns  ol  vantage,  from  which  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Royal  pavilion.  Some- 
times even  the  sacred  inclosure  where  the  trees 
to  be  planted  was  invaded,  but  such  hold 
intruder^  were  instantly  expelled.  There  were 
-viral  hands  in  attendance,  including  those  of 
the   Carabineers   and    the    Bersaglieri,   in    their 


high,    w 


them  pine  saplings  about  10ft. 
brought  in  beforehand  by  labourers.  They 
were  carefullv  arranged  on  the  ground  in  rows 
near  their  respective  holes,  which  had  been 
already  dug  so  as  to  save  time,  and  also  so  that 
th(  re  should  be  no  hitch  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Royal  pavilion  was  erected  against  the 
side  ol  a  tomb  and  gaily  decorated  with  flowers 
and  foliaee.     Above  it  was  an  effigy  of  Ce 
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uresque  hats,   who  were    to  accompany  the 
-   which    the  cS,ooo   children    were   about  to 
sing  to  Queen  Margherita. 

The  tree-planting  was  to  take  place  on  a  bare 

patch    of    ground    facing    the     Royal    pavilion. 

from  the  accompanying  photograph  it  is  easy 

<■  how   much    improved   the  landscape  will 

be   when    the    trees    shall    'nave   grown    up   and 

hed    the  ugly  place-.     These  trees,   must  of 


and  at  each  side  standards  bearing  inscriptions, 
all  telling  the  same  story,  and  exhorting  the  pre- 
sent generation  to  teach  the  coming  one  the 
love  of  trees  and  flowers.  On  the  platform 
were  three  big  gilt  chairs  for  the  Queen  and 
Princessi  s. 

The  next  photograph  is  a  view  from  the 
pavilion  of  one  of  the  boys'  schools  awaiting 
thi  arrival  of  the  Queen.     Like  true  Italians,  they 
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are  absolutely  enchanted  at  the  thought  of  being 
photographed.  We  next  see  crowds  of  the  on- 
lookers closely  packed  round  the  ancient  tomb  of 
the  Valerii,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best  preserved  of  the  Roman  monuments. 
By  this  time  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  and  all  were 


song  the  children  were 
to  sing. 

At  last,  just  after  ten 
o'clock,  there  was  a 
great  blare  of  trumpets, 
and  the  Queen,  in  her 
stately  barouche,  with 
coachman  and  footmen 
in  scarlet  liveries,  drove 
up  with  her  daughter- 
in-law,  the  beautiful 
Princess  of  Naples,  and 
Princess  Xenia  of 
Montenegro.  She  was 
smiling  and  radiant  as 
usual,  and  took  her 
place  on  the  pavilion, 
attended  by  Signor 
Bacelli  and  various 
other  Ministers, 
amongst  them  Lord 
Currie,  the  British 
Ambassador.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  military 
all  wearing 
hats  with  a 
side,   ranged 


college, 
light    felt 
long    quill    stuck   jauntily  at   one 
themselves  on  the  steps  as  bodyguard. 

Some  of  the  more  highly  favoured  children 
were  posted  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  the 
pavilion  in  charge  of  their  teachers.  A  few  of 
them  carried  banners,  and  others  had  bouquets, 


growim 


hungry. 
f o  r  they  h a  d 
breakfasted  very 
early :  and  every- 
where you  might 
see  both  children 
and  grown  -  ups 
nibbling  rolls  and 
cakes.  Amateur 
photographer^ 
lurked  about  on 
mischief  bent, 
intent  on  taking 
everyone  in  the 
most  unbecom- 
ing and  undig- 
nified attitudes. 
N  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r 
hawkers,  too, 
prowled  round 
shouting  at  the 
top  of  their 
voices,  and  offer- 
ing for  sale  pro- 
3  .mines  of  the 
proceedings,  and 
copies    of    the 
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A   l"l  HE    MORE    FAVOURED    CHILDREN    CARRIED    BAN 

Front  a]  which  thev  presented  n>  the 

which    they    presented    to    the    Queen,    who 

smiled  at  them  all,  and  had  a  cheerful 
word  for  each  in  turn.  Then  the  Minister  for 
Public  Instruction  felt  that  it  was  quite  time  he 
made  a  speech,  so  he  rose  and  addressed  Her 
Majesty.  He  began  by  assuring  her  that  the 
effulgence  of  her  virtue 
dimmed  the  adorning 
jewels  of  her  Royal 
crown,  then  went  on  in 
his  beautiful  Italian  to 
speak  of  the  trees,  saying 
how  the  roots  of  the  tree 
were  the  emblem  of 
>ur  ;  the  trunk,  of 
strength  ;  the  leaves,  of 
honour;  the  flowers, 
of  beauty  :  and  the  fruit, 
of  fertility 

When  he  had  finished, 
the  band  of  the  Bersag- 
lieri  struck  up  the  open 
ing  chords  of  the  "  Song 
of  the  Trees."  which  had 
been  composed  specially. 
words  and  music,  for  the 
occasion.  The  children 
had  only  been  given  a 
week  in  which  to  learn 
the  difficult  air,  so  that 
at  first  it  sounded  some- 


proceeded  confi- 
de n  c  e  c  a  m  e 
back,  and  at  last 
the  voices  of  the 
8,000  children 
singing  in  unison 
sounded  very, 
very  beautiful, 
ringing  across  the 
great  open  Cam- 
pagna.  The  great 
difficulty  was  to 
keep  the  voices 
of  such  a  huge 
mass  together  : 
and  this  seemed 
rather  to  distress 
one  or  two  of 
the  small  ladies 
present.  Some  of 
them  who  wei  e 
standing  up  on 
the  bank  seized 
bough-  of  tn 
and  tried  to 
keep  their  com- 
panions together 
by  brandishing  them  like  a  conductor's  baton. 

When  the  song  was  over  the  real  business  of 
the  day  began,  which  consisted  in  planting  the 
trees  in  the  holes  already  dug  for  them  in  the 
-trip  of  ground  facing  the  pavilion.  A  certain 
number  of  boys  were  chosen   for  this    task   and 
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what  halting  ;  but  as  they      /., 
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EES    WAS    DONE   TO    THE    MUSIC   OF    THE    BERSAGLIERI    BAND, 
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armed    with    spades.       The    next    photograph 

\"S  a  group  of  them  actually  engaged  in 
fixing  the  trees  in  their  places  and  arranging  the 
earth  round  the  roots.       In   loss  than   no  time 

planting  was  done,  and  then  the  principals 
gave  the  order  to  their  pupils   to   march   home 
wards.      As  the  Queen  entered   her  carriage  and 

.e  to  a  spot  whence  she  could  see  the  huge 
crowd    of    her    small    subjects    defile    past    her 

yone  shouted,  with  one  accord,  "Viva  hi 
Regina."  Then  they  came  nasi  :  first  the  boys, 
with  military  music,  marching  ahead  :  and  then 
the  little  girls,  tripping  daintily  along  ;  whilst  the 

d  cheered  them  loudly  in  their  turn. 
<  me  o\  the  boys  of  the  school  of  Pietro  della 


into  the  long  trains  which  were  waiting  for 
them  at  the  station.  In  memory  of  the  occasion 
a  tablet  has  been  put  up  on  the  wall  of  the 
tomb  against  which  the  Royal  pavilion  was 
elected,  recording  the  event  in  Latin. 

All  over  Italy  Tree  Days  were  celebrated,  and 
the  festival  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  Europe.  Italy  will  not  only  become 
the  richer,  but  the  land  will  be  far  more  beauti- 
ful, and,  moreover,  healthier,  where  the  pine- 
trees  are  cultivated  ;  for,  as  everyone  knows, 
there  is  nothing  better  for  the  lungs  than  the 
odour  of  pine  woods.  Wood  can  be  utilized  in 
innumerable  ways,  and  so  many  things  are  made 
of    it   that  one  little   dreams  of;    for    instance. 


QUEEN    MAI 
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LEAVES   HUH     I  HI-;    PRINCESS  OF    NAPLES.       HER    MAJESTY    [-. 
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\  alle  had  the  impudence  to  take  a  snap-shot  of 
the  Queer,  and  Royal  carriage  as  he  marched 
past.  The  Princesses  caught  him  in  the  act 
and  were  hugely  amused,  and  the  Queen  herself 
laughed  as  heartily  as  anyone.  In  the  accom- 
panying photograph  it  may  be  seen  what  a  kind, 
d-tempered  face  she  has,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  popular  she  is  with  the  Italians, 
who  call  her  the  "  Pearl  of  Savoy."  In  the 
carriage  just  behind  are  the  Princess  Pallavicini 
and  another  of  the  Court  ladies.  After  the 
Queen  had  seen  them  all  go  past  she  drove 
back  to  Rome.  The  boys  marched  home  to 
their  respective  schools,  and   the  girls  crowded 


common  writing  paper  and  the  paper  used  for 
cheap  newspapers  abroad  are  chiefly  composed 
of  wood  fibre.  Every  issue  of  the  Tribuna,  the 
great  halfpenny  evening  paper  at  Rome,  means 
death  to  at  least  twenty  trees. 

In  the  province  of  No  vara  alone  90,000  trees 
were  planted  during  last  October  and  November; 
while  as  many  as  295,000  were  planted  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  by  school  children.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  coming  generation  will  treat 
them  more  tenderly  than  the  last,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  squandered  so  recklessly  :  for  with 
every  year  science  is  finding  fresh  treasures 
hidden  in  their  leaves  or  fruits  or  roots. 


The    Flood    That    Struck    Victoria    West. 

By  Mrs.  W.  J.    II.  Soul. 

The  authoress  was  a  child  of  six  at  the  time,  yet  the  details  of  this  catastrophe  are  still  imprinted 
on  her  mind- -the  threatening  night;  the  great  storm;  the  water  rushing  into  the  house  and  mount- 
ing higher  and  higher;  and  the  exciting  rescue  by  the  brave  and  resourceful  South   African  Colonists. 


N  the  year  1 87 1  I  was  living  with 
my  parents  and  two  brothers  in  the 
small  South  African  town  of  Victoria 
West,  in  Cape  Colony,  about  420 
miles     from     Cape     Town.       This 

village,    with     its     mixed     English    and    Dutch 

population,    lies    in    what    is   called  a   poort  or 

gully,  in  the  Great  Karoo  region,   between   huge 

ironstone   mountains  ;  and    it   consisted  chiefly 

of  one  long  street,  with 

houses    and     stores     on 

either  side  of  it  :    thosi 

on  one  side  having  long 

yards    extending     down 

to  the  edge  of  the  rivi  1 

which    ran    through    the 

lower  end  of   the   town. 

It  was  in  this  street  that 

my  father  had  his  busi- 
ness   place    (he    was    a 

large    wool     buyer    and 

general     merchant),     to 

which     the     house     was 

attached,    with    its    yard 

going     down     to     the 

river.     ( Opposite    us  was 

the    court-house-,    where 

all    eases    were    tried. 

There  were   also  one  or 

two  other  streets,  with  a 

few    houses    which     had 

h'  en     built    on    some 

rising  ground  farther  off 

from  the  river's  edge. 
There    was    no    such 

thing  as  cows'  milk,  there 

being    no  good    grazing- 
>und  for  cattle   round 

the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

fore,    used    goats'    milk. 
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Most  people,  there- 
and  everyone  kept  a 
small  flock  of  goats,  which  were  herded  during 
the  day  on  the  open  veldt  and  brought  home  in 
the  evening  to  a  small  kraal,  or  pen,  in  the  yard. 
All  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  and  other  farm  pro- 
were  sent  to  our  village  in  waggons  from 
a  town  some  distance  off.  The  business  of 
\  ictoria  West  consisted  chiefly  of  wool,  skins, 
and  tobacco. 


I  was  not  quite  six  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  dreadful  events  which  1  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, and  which  were  so  vividly  impressed 
upon  my  mind. 

I  was  at  the  time  in  bed  in  my  mother's 
room  with  weak  eyes.  It  was  a  fearfully  hot 
day  in  summer,  I  remember,  and  the  air  was  so 
oppressively  still  that  my  mother,  turning  to  a 
young   lady    friend   of   hers   who   had   come   to 

inquire  about  me,  said, 
"Janie,  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  have  a 
severe  thunderstorm  ; 
you  had  better  stay  this 
evening  and  spend  the 
night  with  us.''  But 
Janie  (Miss  Dodds)  told 
her  she  had  an  appoint- 
ment that  evening,  and 
so  must  hurry  home. 
Mother,  in  a  laughing 
way,  replied,  "Oh,  I  for- 
got ;  of  course,  you  are 
expecting  Mr.  Wilson  this 
evening,  so  that  is  the 
reason  of  your  hurrying 
away  so  soon."  And  so 
presently  Janie,  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush  (for 
she  was  just  newly  en- 
gaged), wished  my 
mother  good-bye,  and 
then  came  to  the  bedside 
and  kissed  me,  saying,  "I 
hope  those  poor  eyes  will 
soon  be  better,  dear.  ' 

Well,  as  the  evening 
drew  on,  the  sky  grew 
darker,  with  heavy  black  clouds  scudding  along. 
The  air,  too,  became  more  and  more  oppressive, 
and  every  now  and  then  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  played  on  the  ridges  of  the  ironstone 
mountains  and  lit  up  ail  the  whitewashed 
houses.  When  father  came  in  to  tea  at  six 
o'clock  mother  said  to  him  :  - 

••  Moritz,  I'm  afraid  we  are  in  for  a  fearful  storm 
to-night,' and  it  makes  me  feel  quite  nervous." 
but  father  only  laughed,  and  replied,  "There, 
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dear  old  woman,  don't  you  worry.  1  daresay 
there  will  be  a  bit  of  a  downpour  of  rain  directly, 
and  then  we  shall  have  a  clear  night." 

After  tea  mother  allowed  the  two  Kaffir 
women-servants  to  go  home,  for,  being  married, 
,  did  not  live  in  the  house.  Mother  did  try 
to  persuade  them  to  stop  that  evening,  however, 
on  account  of  the  coming  storm.  But  they 
said  they  were  busy  making  water-melon  comfit, 
or  preserve,  and  so  preferred  to  go  to  their  own 
homes  in  the  kraal  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
About  eight  o'clock  the  thunder  was  something 
terrific  and  awe-inspiring,  and  the  rain  began  to 
pour  down  with  incredible  violence.  At  about 
9.30,  when  father  was  lying  resting  on  the  sofa 
with  his  coat  off,  and  mother  was  preparing  to 
retire  for  the  night,  she  suddenly  stood  still  and 
listened  intently.  Then  she  went  up  to  father 
and  said,  "Moritz,  do  you  hear 
the  goats  bleating?" 

"  Yes.  my  dear,"'  answered 
father.  "  I  expect  one  of  them 
has  got  out  of  the  kraal  ;  the 
boy  could  not  have  fastened  the 
gate  properly." 

"  But  listen  !  "  said  mother, 
again,  still  more  anxiously  this 
time  ;  "they  seem  as  if  they  were 
under  the  kitchen  window.  And 
do  you  hear  that  hissing  noise  ?  " 

Father  only  laughed,  saying, 
"  Why,  that  is  the  rain  ;  you  are 
nervous  to-night,  dear."  At  that 
moment  there  was  a  terrible 
clap  of  thunder,  and  again  we 
heard  the  bleating  of  the  goats 
and  the  curious  hissing  noise. 
Mother  could  not  rest  any 
longer,  and  said  she  would  go 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  look  out. 
Taking  a  candle  she  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  the  upper 
half — for  in  these  old-fashioned 
Dutch  houses  the  doors  were 
made  in  two  halves.  The  next 
moment  we  heard  a  fearful 
shriek,  and  father  at  once  rushed 
out  to  see  what  had  happened. 
Then  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
door  burst  open,  and  noises  of 
things  being  smashed  and  up- 
set. Next  I  heard  father's  voice 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  "It's  no  good; 
I  can't  shut  the  door.  Oh,  dear,  it's  coming 
in  faster  than  ever."  Then,  again,  I  heard 
him  cry,  "Fetch  the  children— quick,  and  the 
nursemaid."  To  my  astonishment  I  beheld 
a  rush  of  water,  and  chairs  and  various  other 
articles    of    furniture    floating    up    the    passage. 


A  second  or  two  later  mother,  father,  and  the 
nursemaid  rushed  into  the  room  with  my  two 
little  brothers.  Mother  had  pulled  Joe,  the 
little  one  of  three  years,  out  of  bed  by  his  feet 
in  her  hurry  to  save  him,  and  the  nurse  had  the 
baby,  while  father  tried  to  hold  the  door  open 
and  keep  the  furniture  from  knocking  them  over 
while  they  got  into  the  room.  Presently,  with 
the  help  of  the  girl,  he  did  succeed  in  getting 
the  door  shut.  I  saw  mother  put  Joe  on  the 
bed  beside  me,  and  then  try  to  get  up  herself 
with  the  baby,  when  to  my  horror  I  saw  the 
wardrobe  topple  over  and  almost  crush  both  he) 
and  baby  against  the  side  of  the  bed. 

I  remember  seeing  father  and  the  girl  come 
to  her  aid,  and  then  all  was  blank  for  a  time,  for 
I  had  rolled  off  the  bed  and  was  sucked  under 
it  by  the  rush  of  water  which  had  forced  itself 


I    SAW     THE    WARDROBE     I'H'i'lK    OVER    AM)    ALMOS'I     CRUSH     MY    MOTHER    AM)    BABY 
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in  when  they  all  entered  the  room.  The  next 
thing  I  realized  was  hearing  father  say,  "  Rosie 
is  all  right,  dear  ;  I  have  got  her  safe."  And 
with  a  gasping  cry  for  breath  I  came  to  myself, 
and  father  put  me  on  the  bed  again  and  told 
me  to  hold  on  tight.  Then  he  called  to  the  girl 
to  jump  on  the  window-ledge  and  hold  a  candle 
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while  he  opened  the  window  and  called  for 
help — thinking  that  the  river  had  merely  risen 
and  overflowed  its  banks,  flooding  the  yard  and 
so  bursting  open  the  kitchen  door.  But  as  he 
threw  open  the  window  the  water  rushed  in 
from  the  front  with  redoubled  force  ;  and  we 
heard,  with  thrills  of  horror,  pitiful  shrieks  and 
cries  for  help,  mingled  with  the  crashing  and 
falling  of  buildings.  And,  as  some  particularly 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  again  lit  up  the  scene, 
we  saw  people  being  washed  by,  shrieking  for 
help,  in  the  most  harrowing  maimer. 

Father  was  dreadfully  excited,  and  kept  trying 
to  bale  out  the  water  with  jugs  and  basins,  and 
even  (as  I  can  so  clearly  recall)  with   mother's 
workbox  !     But  he  saw  at  last  that  it  was  only 
wasting  his  strength  ;  for  the  water  kept  rushing 
in,  and  even  when  trying   all   he  could  he  was 
still  unable  to  get  the  window  right  down  again. 
Soon  the   bed   began  to  float,  and   mother  sat 
holding    us    all    fast    on    it,    while 
father  tried    to  prop  up  the  furni- 
ture.     At   last   the   water  rose   so 
high    that    he    also  was   obliged    to 
get  on  to  the  window-bench,  which 
was    about    a    foot    wide,     and    is 
inside    the   window.      Holding   on 
there    poor  father  kept   calling  for 
help  that  never  seemed  to  come. 

We  heard  the  walls  about  us 
crack,  and  just  then  heard  shouts 
from  the  court-house  opposite. 
Just  at  that  moment,  in  a  vivid 
flame  of  lightning,  father  saw  some- 
men  fling  a  rope  across,  but  the 
swift  rush  of  water  bore  it  away. 
This  they  tried  several  times,  but 
it  was  .ill  of  no  avail.  By  this  time 
the  water  had  risen  to  between  5ft. 
and  6ft.  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  our  wooden  bedstead  floating 
we  children  must  all  have  been 
drowned.  When  at  last  my  parents 
were  giving  up  all  hope,  and  we 
saw' the  walls  of  the  room  beginning 
to  crack,  we  noticed  with  unspeak- 
able joy  that  the  water,  instead  of 
rising,  was  beginning  gradually  to 
fall,  and  as  it  sank  we  heard  voices 
fiom  the  court  -  house,  shouting 
to  us  across  the  rushing  waters  to 
hold  on  and  show  a  light,  and 
they  would  try  again  to  get  to  us. 

A    dreary    half-hour    or    more   of 

dreadful    anxiety    passed,    and    the 

water    had    fallen    about    a    couple 

of    feet,     when     looking     suddenly 

up    we     saw     some     men     at     the 

window,    who   told    father   to   bring 
Vol.  v.— 31. 


us  out  one  by  one.  Then,  taking  us  little 
ones  in  their  arms,  these  strong  fellows  took 
father,  mother,  and  the  girl  on  their  backs,  and 
as  my  parents  were  lifted  out  they  heard  the 
crash  of  the  room  as  it  fell  in.  Oh,  surely 
a  great  and  merciful  Providence  must  have 
watched  over  all  of  us  that  awful  night  ! 

My  parents  and  two  little  brothers  were  all 
taken  to  the  house  of  a  kind-hearted  old  Dutch- 
woman ;  but  a  German  gentleman  took  me  and 
the  servant  to  his  house,  thinking  my  people 
were  also  being  brought  there.  When  he  found 
we  were  alone  he  told  the  girl  he  would  wait 
until  the  waters  had  sunk  still  lower,  and  then 
he  would  take  us  and  try  and  find  my  parents, 
for  he  knew  they  would  be  in  a  terribly  anxious 
state,  wondering  what  had  become  of  us  both. 
Then,  as  I  had  only  my  wet  night-clothes  on, 
he  wrapped  a  blanket  tenderly  round  me,  and 
after    a    while    started,    with    me  in    his    arms, 
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and  the  nursemaid   holding   tightly  on   to   him 
a>  he  wailed  through  the  swirling  waters. 

At  last,  after  inquiring  at  several  houses, 
we  found  my  mother,  who  was  in  a  fearful 
state,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  us. 
Then  after  much  rejoicing  at  our  safety,  and 
after  something  warm  having  been  given  us 
by  the  kind  old  lady  of  the  house,  we  were  put 
to  bed.  and  I  remember  nothing  more  until 
next  morning,  when  I  woke  to  such  a  scene  of 
devastation  as  1  shall  never  forget. 

There  were  streets  all  broken  up  by  chasms  ; 
houses  fallen  in  i  dead  animals  lying  about : 
remnants  of  furniture  and  refuse  of  all  sorts 
here  and  there  ;  the  river  three  times  its  natural 
width,  and  all  around  us  one  vast  scene  of  mud 
and  misery.  As  we  two  elder  children  were 
anxious  to  see  all  that  was  going  on,  and  having 
no  clothes,  the  old  Dutch  lady  wrapped  us  up 
in  a  blanket  and  put  us  at  the  window  to  watch, 
while  she  lent  my  dear  mother  a  skirt  to  go  out 
in,  so  that  she  could  go  to  the  only  remaining 
little  shop  to  buy  a  few  yards  of  flannel  to  make 
us  something  to  put  on. 

Later  on  we  heard  descriptions  of  the  awful 
disasters  of  that  night.  Ninety  people  had  been 
drowned ;  many  of  the  bodies  were  found 
washed  down  to  the  graveyard  outside  the 
village.  The  remains  of  our  two  Kaffir  servants, 
who  would  not  remain  with  us  that  evening, 
were  discovered  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
village,  and  my  mother'sdear  friend,  Janie  Dodds, 
who  had  been  in  to  see  us  that  afternoon,  and 
who  had  kissed  me  good-bye  with  a  kind  wish 
about  my  eyes,  had  had  her  neck  broken  by 
the  falling  of  the  chimnev  while  her  intended 
husband  was  holding  her  up  on  the  table  out  of 
the  rising  waters. 

We  heard  afterwards  that  it  was  not  the  rising 
of  the  river  which  had  caused  the  flood,  but  the 
breaking  of  a  waterspout  on  the  mountain  some 
distance  from  the  town  ;  and  as  we  lay  in  such 
a  narrow  gully  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  water 


to  spread,  but  it  just  rushed  through,  taking 
everything  with  it,  much  as  was  the  case  in 
the  awful  Johnstown  disaster  described  by  .Mr. 
Richwood  two  months  ago.  A  farmer,  who 
lived  outside  the  town,  and  who  was  down  at  his 
goat  kraals,  says  he  saw  the  rush  of  water  break 
over  the  mountain,  and  immediately  ran  to  warn 
his  people  in  the  house  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
but  before  he  could  get  to  them  he  saw  the 
house  and  all  its  occupants  washed  away,  and 
he  himself  was  only  saved  by  clinging  to  the 
roof  of  an  outbuilding. 

After  some  days,  when  the  water  had  quite 
subsided,  and  the  roads  began  to  harden  and 
dry  a  little,  people  went  searching  for  their 
goods  and  chattels,  bather  actually  found  the 
wardrobe  from  his  room,  but  the  money  that 
was  in  it  was  gone  ;  no  doubt  the  Kaffirs  had 
got  it.  His  two  horses,  too,  were  found  grazing 
some  miles  off.  Evidently,  when  washed  out  of 
their  stables,  they  had  swum  until  they  found 
some  dry  ground.  Hundreds  of  bales  of  wool 
were  also  recovered  at  a  great  distance  ;  but  as 
father's  business  place  and  house  were  almost 
levelled  to  the  ground  he  found  he  would  have 
practically  to  commence  life  all  over  again. 
Waggons  were  sent  from  the  nearest  town,  with 
food  and  clothing  to  all  the  destitute  ones,  by 
kind  sympathizers  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  could  we 
all  left  for  Port  Elizabeth,  where  we  were  to 
remain  until  the  house  and  business  place  were 
rebuilt,  which  was  not  till  some  months  later, 
when  we  returned  to  Victoria  West,  and  father 
made  a  fresh  beginning. 

The  buildings  were  rebuilt  upon  the  exact 
site  of  the  former  ones,  but  we  did  not  stay 
long  in  Victoria  West,  as  we  children  were  so 
unhealthy  there  that  the  doctor  advised  our 
being  taken  to  Cape  Town.  After  a  long  and 
wearisome  journey  of  some  weeks  in  a  mule 
waggon  to  the  nearest  railway  station  we  at 
length  reached  Cape  Town,  where  we  resided 
for  many  years. 


Mow  We  Fought  the  Rabbits  in  Central  California. 

By  John    E.   Bennett,   Berkeley,  Cal. 

How  the  ranchers  concerned  got  enjoyment  out  of  one  of  their  most  serious  pests.     The  details  of  the 

hunt    are    peculiar,    including    the    appointment  of  the    Field-Marshals   in   uniform  ;    their  manoeuvring 

of  the  forces  advancing  on  the  enemy.      Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  photograpn  on  page  247. 


O  computation  has  ever  been  made 
of  the  number  of  rabbits  caught  in  a 
single  rabbit-drive  in  California,  but 

certainly  not  less  than  10,000  to  the 
average  dri\e  would  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate. These  rabbit-drives  are  to-day  perhaps 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  feature  of 
Californian  rural  life.  They  are  not  of  long 
standing  in  the  history  of  the  State,  but  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  Their  introduc- 
tion has  been  due  to  the  adoption  of  an  Act  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  which  placed  a 
bounty  of  5dols.  upon  the  heads  of  the  coyote 
or  prairie-wolf.  This  law  an  unfortunate  one, 
as  it  turned  out — was  demanded  by  the  sheep- 
men of  the  State,  and  was  passed  in  deference 
to  them.  Now,  the  coyotes  ate  the  rabbits, 
and  kept  down  their  myriads  below  the  point 
where  they  would  operate  with  any  perceptible 
damage  either  to  the  ranges  or  the  cultivated 
tation.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  coyote 
bounty  law,  however,  the  wolves  wire  soon 
almost  exterminated  from  the  valleys  ;  where- 
upon the  existence  of  the  rabbit  at  once  asserted 
it>elf  as  a  most  widespread  and  destructive 
nuisance — an  exact  counterpart  of  the  state  of 
things  prevailing  in  certain  parts  of  Australia. 

Highly  gregarious  in  their  instincts,  and 
multiplying  with  prodigious  rapidity,  there  came 
within  two  or  three  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  bounty  law  to  be  vast  herds  of  these  little 
pests  moving  together  over  the  fields  by  night 
when  they  assembled,  and  closely  compacted 
or  perhaps  hiding  under  separate  sage  bushes 
by  day.  These  rabbit  armies  reached  over 
miles  of  ground.  Many  a  farmer  has  looked 
complacently  upon  a  fair  field  of  young  corn  or 
growing  alfalfa  at  night,  and  has  woke  up  next 
morning  to  find  every  blade  eaten  off  flush  with 
the  ground.  Thousands  of  separate  crops  have 
heen  destroyed  in  California  in  this  way;  while 
the  damage  done  to  fruit  trees  by  the  little 
animals  nibbling  the  bark  about  the  bottoms 
has  not  been  inconsiderable. 

These  depredations  of  the  rabbits  had  not 
long  continued,  however,  when  there  was 
devised  a  method  with  which  it  was  hoped  to 
cope  with  them.     This  was  by  enlisting  volun- 


teers in  large  bodies  to  move  against  them  en 
masse,  proceeding  over  a  great  area  of  ground, 
and  driving  them  into  a  corral,  where  they  could 
be  killed  wholesale.  These  drives  were  small 
affairs  at  first,  consisting  generally  of  the  force 
of  a  single  ranch  or  of  neighbouring  ranches  ; 
but  presently  they  came  to  engage  populations 
of  whole  countrysides,  and  to  take  in  a  sweep 
of  territory  over  which  it  would  require  nearly  a 
day  to  travel. 

The  greatest  of  these  drives  which  has  thus 
far  been  organized  in  the  State  was  that  which 
took  place  about  three  years  ago  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno.  The 
depredations  of  the  rabbits  had  for  months 
prior  to  the  movement  been  such  as  to  excite 
the  populace  over  a  whole  township  ;  and  when 
at  last  there  was  raised  in  the  town  of  Fresno  a 
proposition  to  organize  a  huge  drive,  the 
response  which  greeted  it  from  every  side  came 
with  something  like  enthusiasm. 

The  day  was  appointed  by  a  self-constituted 
committee,  and  notices  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  section  of  the  county  to 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  drive.  These  pro- 
clamations were  nailed  upon  the  fronts  of  stores, 
and  on  fences  and  trees  ;  and  during  the  next 
few  days  they  were  pretty  generally  read.  The 
committee  called  upon  all  ranchers,  cowboys, 
horticulturists,  and  others  to  "  Rally  !  "  inform- 
in-  them  that  on  the  day  mentioned  there 
would  be  a  "Grand  Rabbit- Drive,"  which  would 
start  from  Cowan's  Ranch  and  move  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  over  the  valley  sixteen  miles 
to  the  line  of  Pillsburry's  Ranch,  where  there 
had  been  erected  the  necessary  stockades  and 
corrals  for  inclosing  the  quarry.  A  few  lines 
printed  in  strong  red  denounced  the  nuisance 
of  the  pests ;  and  the  black  lines  terminating 
the  manifesto  informed  the  reader  that  following 
the  drive  there  would  be  a  grand  evening  ball 
in  the  town,  so  you  see  the  affair  was  quite  an 
important  function. 

No  other  notice  than  this  was  necessary  to 
assemble  the  great  crowd  which  gathered  on  the 
fair  March  morning  at  Cowan's  Ranch.  For 
hours  after  sunrise  people  were  observed  from 
the   roofs  of    the  rough    houses    of   the    ranch 
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advancing  from  all  directions.  Few  were  moving 
on  foot;  the  larger  body  were  either  mounted 
or  on  wheel-.  And  they  came  in  vehicles  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  gaily  painted  city  buggy  bearing 
sweethearts  and  wives,  and  driven  by  lads  who 
were  out  for  a  lark,  right  down  to  the  strong 
substantial  farm  waggon  drawn  by  two  horses, 
whose  reins  were  in  the  hands  of  severe-eyed, 
grim-faced  ranchers  who  had  suffered  substantial 
loss  through  the  rabbits,  and  were  out  for  war 
and  vengeance.  The  cowboy  was  there,  too, 
with  his  six-shooter  in  his  holster  and  a  flask  of 
whisky  in  his  boot-leg,  which  he  found  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  so  as  to  ride  with  ease. 
Then  el  Mexicano  was  in  evidence,  with  his 
broad  sombrero  and  cigaretto,  with  his  chaperjos 
and  the  rest,  and  forming  not  the  least  of  the 
picturesque  elements  in  the  great  procession. 
As    the   crowd    cpngiegated    there   appeared 


cake  enough  to  feed  a  city.  Oh,  it  was  a  great 
day  !  Once  the  march  started  there  was  no 
halt.  The  viands  and  sweets  were  passed 
round  from  waggon  to  waggon,  and  those  men 
and  boys  on  foot  in  front  of  the  teams,  who  had 
not  provided  themselves  with  provisions,  were 
bountifully  supplied. 

The  company  at  the  farm-houses  soon  grew 
to  number,  perhaps,  two  thousand  people,  with 
over  two  hundred  vehicles  and  saddle-horses. 
A  few  were  seen  still  advancing  along  the  roads 
leading  towards  the  rendezvous,  but  the  sun 
was  now  high,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  drive  to  begin.  Two 
of  the  marshals  started  in  opposite  directions, 
one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west. 
They  carried  batons  in  their  hands,  and 
with  these  they  waved  the  vehicles  to  follow 
them.       Very    shortly    it    was    observed    that 
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among  the  number  a  dozen  persons  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  sash  of  red 
fabric,  decorated  at  the  side  with  a  huge  rosette. 
These  were  the  marshals  of  the  drive.  They 
had  been  selected  in  the  town  in  that  same 
self-constituted  manner  which  had  characterized 
the  appointment  of  the  committee,  though  a  few 
of  them  had  consented  to  serve  upon  solicita- 
tion of  others.  There  was  no  "close  corpora- 
tion ."  business  about  these  marshalships ;  it 
was  an  open  honour  to  anyone  who  wished  to 
provide  himself  with  a  sash  and  so  declare 
himself  an  official  of  the  movement.  Their 
office,  it  subsequently  developed,  was  to  lead 
the  line  of  beaters  and  keep  it  straight. 

1  he  congregation  had  much  the  appearance 
of  a  country  picnic.  There  were  greetings  and 
chattmgs  among  friends  and  neighbours ;  and 
there  were  portentous  lunch  baskets  laden  with 
hard-boiled  eggs,  cold  fried  chicken,  and  pound 


each  of  these  riders  was  heading  a  long  pro- 
cession of  vehicles,  moving  slowly  from  a 
bunch  at  the  centre,  and  proceeding  towards  no 
apparent  terminus.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
the  line  was  well  straightened  out,  and  was  over 
a  mile  in  length.  Then  the  grand  marshal,  a 
large,  heavy  man,  past  middle  life,  with  a  fat, 
smooth  face,  who  was  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a  yellow  sash,  and  from  whose  baton 
yellow  ribbons  flowed  in  profusion— this  digni- 
tary, I  say,  held  to  the  centre,  and  waved  his 
baton.  At  once  the  vehicles,  which  had  been 
following  each  other,  made  a  quarter  turn,  and 
all  faced  the  north.  Then,  upon  another  signal, 
the  movement  started,  the  whole  great  string  of 
vehicles  proceeding  in  as  straight  a  thread  as 
possible. 

The  mounted  men  took  the  front  of  the  line. 
preceded  by  the  marshals.  These  riders,  by 
keeping  their  own  line  straight,   were  enabled 
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to  indicate  to  the  vehicles  in  the  rear  the 
distance  to  be  held  in  order  to  keep  the  string 
of  conveyances  even.  Walking  ahead  of  the 
saddle-horses  were  about  three  hundred  boys 
with  dogs.  Each  of  these  lads  had  a  stick  with 
which  they  beat  the  bushes  as  they  passed,  and 
by  whistling  on  the  dogs  they  managed  to  keep 
the  area  quite  thoroughly  scoured.  In  this 
manner  and  in  comparative  quiet  the  procession 
moved  for  perhaps  an  hour  without  a  sign  of  a 
rabbit  being  seen. 

But  the  rabbits,  nevertheless,  were  there. 
There  were  several  species  of  them,  but  the 
most  common  and  worthless  from  all  and  every 
point  of  view  were  the  jacks.  These  are  a  large 
animal,  grey  in  summer  and  in  the  northern 
country,  white  in  winter.  And  so  much  do 
they  resemble  the  colour  of  the  sage  upon  which 
they  feed,  that  sitting  quietly  beneath  one  of  the 
bushes  with  which  the  desert  is  grown,  the 
maddening  and  destructive  little  pest  is  hardly 
discernible  to  the  passer-by.  This  rabbit, 
however,  does  not  eat  sage  from  preference. 
Necessity  sharpens  its  appetite  for  the  tough, 
thick  leaves  of  the  rank-growing  weed  ;  and 
when  any  more  tender  succulence  offers  Jack 
will  readily  forsake  the  artemesia  for  the  better 
provender.  It  is  this  disposition  to  abandon 
the  grey  bush  for  any  cultivated  vegetation  that 
has  made  it  the  most  hated  enemy  of  the 
farmer.  Being  large,  each  individual  can 
consume  great  quantities,  and  its  appetite  is 
most  voracious,  while  its  regenerative  powers 
are  perfectly  prodigious.  A  doe  will  bring  forth 
four  or  five  litters  a  year,  each  litter  comprising 
from  six  to  twelve  youngsters.  They  attain  full 
size  in  about  eight  months,  and  begin  to  breed 
when  seven  months  old. 

A  few  cotton-tails  inhabit  the  valleys  also,  and 
are  found  mixed  up  among  the  jacks  at  the  end 
of  the  drive.  They  are  not  numerous,  however, 
and  are  generally  selected  by  the  "knockers" 
and  retained  as  food.  They  are  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  jacks,  and  are  sleek  and  well 
knit  in  shape — altogether  a  nimble  and  pretty 
little  animal.  Their  flesh  is  tender,  delicate, 
and  not  rank  as  is  that  of  the  jack.  They  are 
generally  found  in  the  undergrowth  along  the 
banks  of  streams,  but  occasionally  they  stray 
over  the  valley. 

The  jacks,  however,  are  not  eaten,  save  by 
the  Indians.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  harbour  the  tape-worm,  and  so  there 
is  much  danger  in  using  them  for  food.  So  you 
see  no  one  can  say  a  word  for  the  beast — he  is 
a  plague  and  a  destructive  pest  who  would 
speedily  bring  ruin  even  on  the  richest  country. 

The  vast  line  of  beaters  mows  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour.      For  the  first  three 


milts  no  rabbit^  are  seen.  The  dogs  hunt  away 
ahead  of  the  line  and  start  the  rabbits,  who  run 
in  unseen  hosts  far  in  advance  of  the  procession. 
Presently,  however,  the  back  of  a  jack  is 
descried  here  and  there  making  an  arch  of  grey 
as  he  jumps  among  the  sage ;  and  these  jumps 
rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  multiply  in 
directions.  The  dogs  are  wild  with  delight  : 
their  baying  and  barking  are  distinctly  the  music 
of  the  sport.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  drive 
they  will  seize  the  rabbits,  shake  them  viciously 
and  toss  them  aside  dead  ;  but  later  on  they 
seem  to  grow  tired  of  this  exercise,  and  content 
themselves  with  snapping  and  barking. 

The  rabbit  armies  do  not  move  on  at  a  steady 
run,  but  are  stirred  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
with  a  few  bounds  start  wildly  forward.  They 
will  run  for  perhaps  500yds.,  when,  their  sur- 
roundings becoming  apparently  quiet  again, 
they  will  settle  down  once  more.  A  peculiarity 
of  their  movement  is  that  they  always  run 
straight  ahead.  They  do  not  turn  back  or 
run  off  at  angles ;  consequently  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  number  of  them  getting  away 
through  running  across  the  ends  of  the  line. 
Once  started  they  will  herd  together  and 
literally  drive,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  would  be 
driven,  in  a  compact  mass. 

The  drive  in  question  lasted  six  hours,  and 
traversed  an  area  of  twenty  running  miles. 
Getting  under  way  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  it  was  two  in  the  afternoon  before 
there  appeared  definable  in  the  distance  the 
lath  fencing  which  had  been  erected  to  form  an 
elliptical  inclosure  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
imprisonment  of  the  thousands  of  bunnies. 
When  this  thing  hove  in  sight  the  line  was 
drawn  to  a  bow,  and  very  gradually  it  came 
ultimately  to  describe  a  semi-circle.  Strategy 
and  tactics  were  alike  admirable,  and  the  field- 
marshal  commanding  our  forces  gave  the  enemy 
no  rest.  This  continued  until  one  end  of  the 
line  reached  the  end  of  a  board  fence  of  the 
Pillsburry  Ranch,  which  fence  had  been  rein- 
forced by  wire  netting,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  jacks  to  escape,  should  they  seek  exit  by 
that  means.  The  fence  ran  along  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  joined  the  lathing  of 
the  corral.  The  west  end  of  the  line  then 
moved  towards  the  opposite  end  of  this  fence, 
which  stretched  about  an  equal  distance  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  corral,  the  entire  fence  being 
over  half  a  mile  long. 

Having  gained  the  far  end  of  the  fence,  the 
final  stage  of  the  drive,  called  "closing  in,''  was 
reached.  This  was  a  very  remarkable  sight. 
The  teams  had  been  moving  along  at  a  distance 
of  about  30ft.  apart  from  each  other,  and  in 
this    fashion    the    line    had    swept    across    the 
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country.  Now,  however,  the  waggons  crowded 
together,  their  wheels  almost  touching  each 
other.  Indeed,  it  was  necessary,  in  further 
contracting  the  line,  to  throw  a  detachment  of 
the  vehicles  forward  and  so  form  a  double  line 
of  teams.  The  rabbits,  meanwhile,  began 
showing  themselves,  running  along  the  wire 
fencing  down  towards  the  east  end  and  toward 
the  corral.  The  west  body  of  the  line  was  still 
in  the  sage,  but  was  rapidly  drawing  out  of  it 
into  the  clear  ground  which  lay  nearest  the 
inclosure.  After  the  west  end  met  the  fence, 
however,  and  the  movement  on  the  entrance  of 
the  corral  began,  the  beasts  got  free  of  the  sage 
and  came  upon  bare  ground. 

There  were  apparently  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  them, 
r u  n  n  i  n  g  and 
bounding  at  the 
top  of  their 
speed,  their  light 
grey  bodies  show 
ing  almost  white 
against  the  high 
strong  sun.  It 
was  a  t  r  u  1  y 
amazing  spec- 
tacle. Denuded 
of  their  shelter 
of  brush  they 
were  now  wild 
and  panicky  on 
the  unshielded 
ground,  and 
plunged  forward 
toward  the  mouth 
of  the  corral  in 
such  a  precipitate 
stampede  that  it 


seemed  the  whole  plain  was  on  the  move.  The 
lathing  was  contrived  so  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow 
entrance,  and  through  this  and  into  the  in- 
closure, for  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  the 
animals  poured  like  a  living  river,  amid  clouds 
of  dust  and  with  a  fury  bewildering  to  observe. 

At  the  end  of  less  than  half  an  hour  the  last 
rabbit  was  inside.  A  peculiarity  manifest  among 
the  captured  enemy  inside  the  corral  was  their 
disposition  to  seek  corners  and  sides  of  the 
compartment  and  huddle  together  as  if  to 
escape  notice.  A  few  squatted  or  moved  slowly 
about  the  centre  of  the  area,  but  most  of  them 
were  packed  thick  toward  the  sides,  searching, 
no  doubt,  for  a  place  of  egress,  their  long  ears 
wagging  to  and  fro  in  the  erect  position  as  their 
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bodies  moved,  their  aspect  being  as  perfectly 
that  of  terror  as  it  might  be  possible  for  any 
animal  to  present. 

Then  it  was  that  the  "knockers,"  armed  with 
sticks,  entered  the  arena.  They  did  not  proceed 
at  once  to  assault  the  beasts,  but  a  party  of 
them  drew  in  several  long  stout  boxes,  contain- 
ing holes  for  ventilation,  and  these  they  quite 
deliberately  filled  with  selected  rabbits.  They 
were  extremely  careful  in  making  their  selections 
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going 
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and  taking  up  the  ones  which  appeared  most 
sleek  and  nimble  and  not  too  old.  These 
live  rabbits  were  reserved  to  be  sold  to 
coursing  parks,  the  great  game  of  California 
being  coursing,  or  the  running  of  greyhounds 
on  time  limits  after  rabbits.  The  hares,  as  they 
are  called  on  the  course,  bring  as  high  as 
50  cents  each  from  the  racing  managers.  Out 
of  this  collection  there  were  boxed  and  set 
aside  not  less 
than  1,000.  The 
fund  derived  from 
the  sale  of  these 
beasts  went  partly 
to  the  promoters 
of  the  drive,  and 
partly  towards 
defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ball 
;it  night  in  the 
town,  a  hall  and 
a  band  of  music 
being  engaged 
therefor,  and  a 
supper  being 
spread  for  a  mid 
night  repast  for 
those     who     had 


borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of 
the  day's  valu- 
able work. 

After  the 
coursing  rabbits 
were  removed 
the  "knockers" 
got  down  to 
work.  It  proved 
an  easy  thing 
to  kill  a  rabbit ; 
a  slight  stroke- 
on  the  head, 
and  his  thin 
neck-bone  was 
broken.  In  a 
deliberate  and 
easy  manner 
these  men, 
armed  with  flails,  went  over  the  ground  of  the 
inclosure,  striking  every  head  they  could  see,  die 
crowd  meanwhile  clustering  without  the  fence-, 
and  intently  watching  the  performance.  In 
a  little  while  the  ground  was  covered  with 
fallen  forms  of  the  rabbits— so  thickly  strewn, 
indeed,  were  they  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  within  the  huge  inclosure  for  a  man  to 
stand  without  his  feet  touching  the  body  of  a 
rabbit. 

Shortly  after  the  animals  were  observed  to  be 
all  dead  the  lath  fencing  was  removed  and 
rolled  up.  The  wire  netting  was  next  similarly 
packed,  and  the  whole  placed  on  waggons.  The 
vehicles  proceeded  to  disperse,  many  of  their 
drivers  returning  to  their  farms.  A  large  number, 
however,  went  back  to  Fresno  to  participate 
in  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  which,  together 
with  the  great  rabbit-drive  itself,  had  made 
the  day  a  sort  of  holiday  to  thousands. 
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The   Mutiny   of  Jimbamberoro. 

By  Dr.  T.  J.  Tonkin,  of  Bedford. 

The  story  of  a  mutiny  that  occurred  among  the   porters    of  the    Hausa   Association's    Expedition 

on  October  8th,   1894,  at  Jimbamberoro,  in    the    Western    Sudan.      This  important  expedition  was 

under    the    Rev.    Charles    Robinson,    now    Honorary  Canon  of  Ripon.     The   narrative    conveys  a 

vivid  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  managing  a  large  caravan. 


T  last  the  Sarikin  Sarrnari  tried  to 
strike  me,  but  being  fairly  expert  in 
such  matters,  I  dodged  the  blow, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  slack  of  his 
throat,  swung  him  backwards  and 
forwards  a  few  times  to  get  way  on  him,  then 
dashed  him  against  Bonner;  mid  Bonner,  our 
baggage  master,  6ft.  high  and  in  proportion, 
]  ribbed  him  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and  the 
band   of   his   loin-cloth   and   hurled   him,    lock, 


doubt  if  they  ever  are  successfully  handled— of 
African  porters  are  proverbial;  our  case  was  no 
exception  to  the  rest.  When  we  left  Lokoja, 
the  Royal  Niger  Company's  military  station  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Niger  and  Binue, 
to  go  to  Kano,  we  had  with  us  from  fifty  to 
sixty  porters,  each  of  whom  was  supplied  with  a 
load.  Some  of  them  were  Nupes  and  some 
were  Yerubas ;  so  we  had  two  head  men,  one 
of  each  sort.     There  was,  in  addition,  another 
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stock,  and  barrel,  through  the  doorway  of  the 
hut. 

For  a  while  he  lay  still ;  but  we  had  our 
hands  full.  The  storm  that  had  been  hanging 
over  our  heads  for  weeks  had  burst  at  last; 
the  smouldering  embers  had  broken  into  flame 
— it  was  mutiny  ! 

There  is  little  need  of  introduction.  The 
difficulties  that  attend  the  handling — the  suc- 
cessful handling,  I  was  going  to  say;  but  I 
v.— 32. 


HURLED   HIM    THROUGH   THE  DOORWAY  OF   THE   HUT. 
the  Author. 

self-constituted  individual  called  the  Sarikin 
Sarrnari,  or  "Governor  of  the  Young  Men,"" 
who  wielded  some  sort  of  authority  in  that  he 
was  the  medium  through  which  the  younger 
and  wilder  element  among  our  en'ourage  was 
managed. 

For  a  time  we  got  along  fairly  well — that  is, 
witli  not  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
grumbling  and  snarling— till  the  shrinkage  occa- 
sioned  by  the   sale   of  cloth   to   buy  food  and 
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provide  presents  reduced  the  total  number  of 
our  loads  by  one.  Then  trouble  arose.  Who 
was  to  be  the  person  to  go  free  ?  One  of  the 
head  men,  of  course  ;  but  which  ?  The  Nupe 
or  the  Yeruba  ? 

Wa  made  our  decision.  Mommadu,  the 
Nupe  head  man,  was  an  irritable,  cross-grained 
i  ggar,  and 
took  no  trouble 
to  disguise  it ; 
so  we  passed 
over  him  and 
exempted  the 
Yeruba  man, 
Sannie,  who  was 
quite  as  bad  as 
his  colleague, 
but  managed 
better  in  the 
matter  of  con- 
cealing it. 

It  was  a  mis- 
take. Mom- 
madu was  the 
stronger  man  of 
the  two,  and  it 
av  o  u  1  d  have 
been  politic  to 
have  concili- 
ated him  in- 
stead of  treat- 
ing him  on  his 
merits.  As  it 
was,  he  con- 
sidered himself 
aggrieved,  and 
never  forgave 
us.  To  the 
very  last  day  of 
our  short  con- 
nection what 
he  pleased  to 
consider  our  in- 
justice rankled 
in  his  mind, 
and,  though  he 
kept  fairly  quiet 
and  took  no 
prominent  part 
in  the  actual 
row  that  sub- 
sequently oc- 
curred, his  "sense  of  injury"  remained  un- 
impaired, and  was  the  foundation  of  most  of 
the  trouble  that  culminated  in  the  outburst  at 
Jimbamberoro. 

Mommadu  was  our  evil  genius.  Nothing 
seemed  to  please  him  so  much  as  to  annoy  us. 
When  we  sat  down  at  a  place  he  would  rake  up 
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all  the  incorrigible  rogues  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  recommend  them  to  us  as  reliable  business 
men.*  Fortunately  we  soon  got  in  the  way  of 
doing  our  own  business.  He  was  as  contrary  as 
the  weather.  If  we  wanted  to  travel  he  in- 
variably wanted  to  rest ;  when  we  wanted  to  rest 
he  would  usually  try  to  insist  that  we  should 

move  on.  And 
the  provoking 
part  about  it 
was  that  he 
never  raised 
his  objections 
without  a  rea- 
son of  some 
sort  or  other 
in  the  back- 
ground, and  his 
reasons  were 
not  always  easy 
at  the  moment 
to  discount. 

From  the 
very  day  that 
he  was  passed 
over,  and 
Sannie  exempt- 
ed from  load- 
carrying,  Mom- 
madu began  to 
stir  up  feeling 
against  us.  The 
loads  were  too 
heavy;  the 
food  -  m  oney 
too  little ;  we 
wanted  to 
march  them  to 
death — and  so 
on.  Occasion- 
ally, in  order  to 
preserve  some 
show  of  disci- 
pline among 
our  promis- 
cuous rabble  of 
a  following,  we 
found  it  neces- 
sary to  enforce 
our  authority. 
Round  the 
camp  fire  at 
night  every  instance  of  this  sort  was  worked  up 
into  oppression.  Rough  usage,  however  cryingly 
deserved,  was  paraded  as  cruelty.     And  above 
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-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Bent  suffered  in  exactly  the  same  way 
when  exploring  the  Hadhramont,  owing  to  the  "  cussedness  '  of 
the  interpreter  they  took  with  them  from  Aden  (see  "  Southern 
Arabia").  Unfortunately  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  apply 
the  drastic  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Tonkin. 
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all,  we  were  Kaffirs — not  of  the  true  faith — 
unbelievers.  In  this  way  a  considerable  section 
of  our  porters,  including  both  the  other  head 
men,  Sannie  and  the  Sarikin  Sarmari,  came 
thoroughly  to  hate  us  :  We  were  dogs  and  pigs  : 
nothing  that  we  could  do  was  right  in  their 
eyes ;  and  might  Allah  confound  us  !  The  soil 
was  suitable  for  the  growth  of  weeds — mutiny 
among  the  rest. 

The  actual  cause  of  the  trouble  at  Jimbam- 
beroro  was,  to  be  exact,  a  matter  of  four  bags  of 
salt.  One  of  our  porters,  a  lad  named  Malaki, 
being  unable  to  work,  asked  to  be  sent  back 
to  Lokoja.  We  readily  acquiesced  and  proposed 
to  give  him  two  bags  of  salt  as  payment  for 
what  he  had  done  for  us,  together  with  food- 
money  sufficient  to  take  him  back  to  his  home 
again.  This,  however,  did  not  please  our 
invalid  or  his  friends.  They  wanted  us  to  give 
him  seven. 

Now,  this  was  rank  extortion.  We  had 
engaged  these  porters  to  carry  our  loads  from 
Loko  on  the  River  Binue,  to  Zaria,  a 
distance  of  250  miles.  Malaki  had  only  done  his 
share  of  the  carrying  for  eighty  miles,  and  as 
the  disease  was  of  wanton  contraction  and  not 
incurred  in  our  service  ;  and  further,  as  he  must 
have  had  it  on  him  and  known  about  it  when 
he  undertook  the  job,  we  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  pay  for  anything  more  than  the  actual  amount 
of  work  done. 

They  argued,  but  we  persisted  in  our  refusal 
to  pay  a  cent  more  than  the  couple  of  bags 
already  spoken  of.  Again  and  again  they 
returned  to  the  charge,  but  in  vain.  The  dis- 
cussion grew  heated.  At  last  the  Sarikin 
Sarmari,  who  was  conducting  the  case  for  the 
black  element,  launched  an  ultimatum.  If  we 
did  not  pay  what  was  demanded,  he  and 
Mommadu  and  Sannie  and  all  the  men  would 
go  back  to  Lokoja  and  leave  us  to  our  fate. 
That  was  his  trump  card,  and  he  laid  it  on  the 
table  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  going  to  take 
the  trick. 

But  he  didn't.  We  had  a  spare  ace,  as  it 
were,  up  our  sleeve  in  the  knowledge  that  at 
Kaffi,  a  town  about  a  day's  journey  to  the 
southward,  there  were  a  large  number  of  un- 
employed Hausa  porters  who  might  be  relied 
upon  to  come  to  our  assistance  if  only  we  could 
get  a  message  through  to  them.  Moreover, 
"  from  information  received,"  we  were  almost 
certain  that  at  least  half  our  men  intended  to 
stay  with  us.  So  we  snapped  our  fingers  in  the 
Sarikin  Sarmari's  face,  and  told  him  that  he 
might  go  if  he  liked.  It  was  then  that,  furious 
at  seeing  the  little  trick  which  he  had  so  counted 
on  swept  up  to  somebody  else's  side  of  the  table, 
he  made  the  vain  attempt  to  knock  me  on  the 


head,  tne  result  of  which  has  been  already 
chronicled. 

We  were  in  a  large  circular  hut  with  two  wide 
doors,  one  opening  into  the  compound  and  the 
other  on  to  the  outside  world.  The  trunk  of  a 
palm,  about  the  size  of  a  scaffold-pole,  supported 
the  apex  of  the  conical  roof.  I  was  leaning 
against  this  pole  bandying  words  with  the 
Sarikin  Sarmari.  Mr.  Robinson,  our  chief,  was 
by  my  side,  or  thereabouts — to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection, steadily  writing  up  his  diary.  Bonner 
was  behind  the  Sarikin  Sarmari,  standing  near 
the  outer  door  with  one  foot  on  a  case  of  cart- 
ridges, his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  thumb  in 
his  mouth,  watching  the  proceedings.  Salim 
stood  near  the  inner  door,  with  a  cooking-pot 
in  his  hand,  doing  the  same.  Then  came 
the  ultimatum  :  If  we  didn't  pay  what  was 
demanded  the  whole  of  them  would  go  back  to 
Lokoja  and  leave  us  to  our  fate. 

The  hut  was  full  of  blacks.  On  the  floor 
our  baggage  was  lying  about — Silver's  air-tight 
boxes ;  bales  of  cloth  ;  cases  of  cartridges ; 
tents,  guns,  etc.  Those  of  our  porters  who 
were  unable  to  wedge  themselves  into  the  inner 
ring  mounted  the  baggage  and  formed  a  gallery. 
Every  coign  of  vantage  was  occupied  by  a 
disaffected  black.  They  would  go  back  to 
Lokoja  ? 

"  Yes,"  they  all  hissed—"  back  to  Lokoja  !  " 

Up  to  this  point  they  had  been  steady — 
excited,  perhaps,  but  fairly  quiet.  Now  for  a 
few  minutes  the  spirit  of  Babel  seemed  let 
loose.  They  all  yelled  at  once  and  danced  and 
gesticulated.  The  atmosphere  became  murky 
with  the  waving  of  black  arms  and  faint  with 
the  smell  of  their  bodies.  Their  white  teeth 
and  the  rims  of  their  eyeballs  flashed  weirdly  in 
the  semi-gloom  of  the  hut. 

We  waited  till  they  simmered  down.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Robinson  locked  up  his  precious 
diary.  He  was  standing  beside  me  now,  ready 
for  business,  the  Stambouli  he  always  wore 
crushed  down  on  his  head.  I,  with  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  bare,  clean-shaven  head,  might 
be  said  to  be  quite  clear  for  action  ;  Bonner 
had  not  moved. 

We  did  not  know,  we  said,  as  soon  as  com- 
parative quiet  was  re-established,  that  we  should 
be  altogether  sorry  if  they  did  go  back  to 
Lokoja.  In  fact,  they  could  go  back  to  Lokoja, 
or  to  Akassa,  or  anywhere  else  they  had  a  mind 
to. 

We  should  pay  them?  (A  natural  question.) 
Ah !  no,  we  shouldn't  pay  them  ;  they  had 
already  had  a  bag  of  salt  apiece  at  Lokoja  as 
earnest  money,  which  was  much  more  than  they 
deserved,  and  not  a  single  certificate  more  would 
we  sign.     We  wouldn't?     No!     And  we  were 
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obdurate  :  so  the  Sarikin  Sarmari,  baffled  at 
diplomacy,  attempted  to  have  recourse  to  the 
arbitrament  of  force. 

Now.   in  Africa  it  is  absolutely  suicidal   to  let 
natives  take  any  sort  of  physical   liberties  with 


have  to  shoot ;  but  the  really  humane  individual 
rarely  allows  it  to  get  so  far  as  that. 

The  Sarikin  Sarmari  was  not  left  long  sprawl- 
ing on  the  road  alone.  He  had  barely  touched 
ground    before,    with    one    accord,    we    threw 
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you.  Tf  they  attempt  to  touch  you,  strike — ■ 
heartily,  and  with  anything  that  comes  to  your 
hand.  It  sounds  brutal,  but  it  is  the  only 
thins;  to  do  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
life.  The  moment  the  black  finds  he  can  bait 
you  with  impunity,  every  restraint  that  prudence 
would  otherwise  place  on  the  results  of  his  rage 
is  swept  away.  Let  him  once  lay  hands  on  you 
without  being  immediately  and  crushingly  re- 
min  led  that  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  the  magic 
influence  that  appears  to  support  the  white  man 
vanishes  like  smoke,  and  hey  !  presto  !  he  is  a 
man  like  themselves,  and  probably  a  man  whom 
privation  and  disease  have  rendered  even  less 
able  to  protect  himself  than   they.     Then  you 


ourselves  upon  the  rest  of  the  rabble  and  by 
various  means  persuaded  them  to  quit.  It  was 
hot  while  it  lasted,  but  five  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
before  the  last  was  jerked  out,  and  the  gate 
slammed  to.  We  three  stood  panting  and 
alone  in  the  middle  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
holders  of  the  hut. 

A  moment  later  and  the  discomfited  oppo 
sition,  about  thirty  strong,  and  armed  with 
spears,  knives,  clubs,  bows,  but,  thank  goodness  ! 
no  guns,  were  at  us  again, clambering  round  like- 
wild  beasts,  raging  through  the  bars  of  the  gate, 
spitting  at  us  and  threatening  us  with  all  sorts 
of   evils — murder  and  poison  among   the    rest. 
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With  the  exception  of  putting  the  bar  across  the 
door,  which  we  did  with  the  air  of  "just  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  to  kill  any  of 
you,"  we  took  no  more  notice  of  them  than  if 
they  had  not  been  there,  and  after  a  while  they 
left  us  in  peace. 

But  in  spite  of  our  simulated  indifference  the 
situation  was  a  serious  one  from  two  points  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  on  a  wild,  law- 
less belt  of  country  which  it  was  extremely 
desirable  that  we  should  cross  before  any  of  the 
marauding  bands  by  which  it  was  infested  got 
wind  of  our  approach.  Every  minute  that  we 
were  delayed  at  Jimbamberoro  would  afford 
more  time  for  these  bands  to  collect  their 
forces,  and  so  increase  the  dangers  of  our 
forward  march.  Moreover,  as  we  were  weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  our 
men  we  could  not,  when  the  amount  of  our 
baggage  was  taken  into  account,  be  considered 
safe  even  at  Jimbamberoro.  The  village  itself 
had  been  raided  the  very  day  we  reached  it, 
and  sixteen  young  people  had  been  carried  off  as 
slaves.  The  raiders  were  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  —  the  near  neighbourhood  — 
and  doubtless  deeply  anxious  for 
our  goods.  We  were  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma. 

These  raiding  bands  were  threaten- 
ing us  in  front ;  behind  were  our 
disaffected  porters  sitting  down  on 
our  line  of  communication.  There 
were  men  to  be  had  at  Katfi  in 
abundance  and  for  the  asking,  but 
the  crew  that  had  left  us  were 
watching  the  exits  from  the  villa 
and  occupying  the  roads  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  cutting  us  off 
from  that  source  of  help. 

Wh.it  should  we  do?  Well,  it 
was  evident  that  at  any  rate  we 
must  attempt  to  get  a  message 
through.  Who  should  go  ?  While 
we  were  discussing  the  question  a 
volunteer  presented  himself.  It  was 
one  of  the  men  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  us,  a  tall,  slim,  swift- 
footed,  nineteen-year-old  youth  of 
half  Hausa  and  half  Nupe  parentage. 
He  knew  the  country  well,  and  by 
leaving  the  village  under  cover  of 
darkness  and  keeping  to  the  bush, 
was  sure  he  could  get  through. 

"  but  if  you  are  seen?" 

"I  shall  run." 

"And  suppose  they  corner  you?" 

"  Will,  if  they  do,  I  have  my 
bow." 

It-  was  really  a  risky  mission   for 


the  lad.  Had  I  gone  I  should  have  left  the 
village  in  broad  daylight,  stuck  to  the  main  road, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  should  have  walked 
bang  through  the  camp  of  the  mutineers,  none 
daring  to  make  me  afraid.  But  there  would  be 
no  such  respect  for  the  person  of  the  boy.  If 
sighted  he  would  run,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  the  pursuers  would  probably  shoot  ; 
and  when  arrows  begin  to  hum  and  spears  to 
hurtle  through  the  air,  damage  is  usually  done. 

Would  he  take  a  gun  ?  No,  he  would  stick 
to  the  bow — "  unto  which  he  had  been  born  !  " 

At  nightfall  he  slipped  away  through  the 
silent  streets  to  the  outskirts,  and  choosing  that 
part  of  the  wall  that  was  strongest  and  least 
likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  point  of 
emergence,  he  passed  over  like  a  shadow  and 
was  lost  in  the  jungle.  We  knew  he  could  not 
get  back  for  from  thirty-six  to  forty  hours 
at  least ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  us  from 
anxiously  counting  the  hours  of  his  absence, 
and  speculating  as  to  the  chances  of  his  success. 
Sometimes  we  succeeded  in  proving  to  ourselves 
that    he    could    not    possibly   get  through   that 
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cordon  of  niggers  if  they  were  anything  like 
ordinarily  sharp  at  the  business  :  while  at  others 
—after  we  had  been  out  in  the  sunshine — we 
would  feel  confident  of  his  success. 

And  he  did  succeed  !  When  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  second  night  was  wearing  shiny,  and  the 
birds  beginning  to  ruffle  up  and  gape,  we  heard 
the  welcome  sound  of  a  swinging  tread,  and 
now  and  then  the  tones  of  a  voice  coming  in 
our  direction.  Then  the  gates  were  opened  and, 
one  by  one,  almost  without  a  halt,  twenty  odd 
fine,  strapping  Hausa  lads  swung  through  and, 
without  a  word,  spread  their  mats  on  the  ground 
by  the  fire  and  began  to  eat. 

"  Ga  su  nan,  Legita  "  (there  they  are,  Legita), 
said  our  faithful  little  messenger,  as  the  last  one 


and  the  mutineers  without.  Of  course,  we  had 
to  engineer  the  thing  mainly  by  ourselves.  We 
received  some  slight  help  from  the  porters  who 
remained  by  us,  but  we  could  not  expect  them 
to  fight  against  men  who  had  recently  been, 
and  might  again  on  many  occasions  be,  their 
comrades. 

We  could  not  expect  them  to  do  this  even  to 
please  us.  No  !  it  was  our  palaver,  and  once 
more  trouble  loomed  big.  The  opposition 
were  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement.  We 
handled  them  doucely  at  first,  firmly  but  quietly 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 
We  felt  that  the  slightest  injudiciousness  might 
provoke  bloodshed — a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
we  wished  to  avoid.     Our  enemies  held  a  sort 
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passed  in.  Then  he,  too,  turned  to  the  flesh- 
pots. 

Of  course  the  disaffected,  who  were  camping 
on  the  south  road  in  the  hope  of  cutting  us  off 
from  assistance,  soon  heard  what  had  happened, 
and  when  they  found  they  had  "been  circum- 
vented they  returned  and  attempted  to  retake 
by  effrontery  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
their  rights. 

The  situation  once  more  arranged  itself — we 
inside  the  compound  with  our  men  and  baggage, 


of  council.  The  proceedings  appeared  to  me  to 
consist  mainly  in  walking  up  and  down  outside 
the  compound,  talking  noisily  and  pointing  in 
our  direction.  Part  of  the  conversation  reached 
us.  They  were  going  to  have  those  loads  ;  they 
seemed  quite  decided  about  that.  They  were 
going  to  have  them.  Oh,  yes  !  Sdnnie,  one  of 
the  head  men,  supported  by  the  Sarikin  Sarmari 
and  about  a  dozen  other  choice  spirits,  tried  to 
force  an  entry.  Sannie  actually  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the   courtyard   before  the  way  was 
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barred,  but  the  rest  were  stopped  by  our  men. 
I  think  they  were  afraid  to  touch  Sannie— a  head 
man,  you  see.  I  myself  was  in  the  clutches  of  an 
attack  of  fever,  and  at  the  moment  was  on  my 
back  on  a  mat ;  but  when  Mr.  Robinson  saw 
what  had  happened  he  promptly  moved  down 
upon  Sannie,  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and 
ejected  him.  For  a  moment  they  were  quiet, 
and  we  waited  for  the  arrows  ;  then  they  broke 
out  into  violence  and  began  to  abuse  us. 
Wallahi  !— they  would  have  those  loads — to- 
morrow morning — they  would — if  they  had  to 
tear  them  out  of  our  hands.  They  were  not 
women  !     We  should  see  ! 

Once  more  we  felt  the  situation  was  ours. 

Next  morning  dawned — the  morning  of  the 
start,  the  morning  on  which  our  loads  were  to 
be  torn  out  of  our  hands.  We  decided  to 
proceed  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  what  had  passed.  The  loads  should  be 
taken  from  the  hut  and  laid  outside  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  We  would  even  make  a 
show  of  not  looking  after  them.  We  thought  we 
would  carry  it  through  like  that,  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  The  moment  the  loads  appeared  in  the 
roadway  the  Yerubas  were  down  on  them  like 
flies  on  honey,  attempting  to  wrest  them  from  the 
new  porters  to  whom  they  had  been  allotted. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  busy  packing  the  instruments. 
I  was  out  first.  There  was  a  long,  narrow 
piece  of  ground  outside  the  hut  about  an  acre 
and  a  half  in  extent.  It  was  now  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  confusion.  The  loads  were  scattered  all 
over  the  place,  some  on  their  sides,  some  on 
their  ends.  Each  was  the  focus  of  a  cursing, 
struggling  group  contending   for  its  possession. 


The  dull  thud  of  blows  filled  the  air.  Now  was 
the  time  to  be  rough  with  them.  I  put  half-a- 
dozen  men  armed  with  rifles  in  a  commanding 
position  on  a  bank  and  called  to  the  Hausas  to 
leave  the  ground.  The  Yerubas  were  left  in 
possession.  The  manoeuvre  collected  their 
attention.     Quiet  reigned. 

"  Now,  you  Yerubawa,  if  you  don't  drop  those 
loads  and  make  yourselves  scarce  before  I  say 
ten,  we  shall  start  the  shooting.  Data  (one), 
bin  (two),  uku  (three)."  A  faint  glimmering  that 
discretion  might  be  the  better  part  of  valour 
seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  them.  "Fudu" 
(four).  At  this  moment  Mr.  Robinson  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  compound  with  a  rifle  in  one 
hand  and  a  revolver  in  the  other,  and  he  turned 
the  scale.  From  wavering  they  broke — silently 
broke  away. 

As  we  moved  rapidly  from  load  to  load 
arranging  them  and  reallotting  them  to  our 
new  porters,  they  stood  sullenly  by  and  watched 
us.  As  we  formed  up,  and  with  smart  quick-step 
moved  off,  they  collected  in  a  group  and 
occupied  the  ground  that  we  vacated.  As  the 
last  of  our  little  caravan  rounded  the  corner 
that  led  into  the  road  I  turned  to  have  a  la<t 
look  at  them.  The  effect  of  that  look  was 
magical.  They  were  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  open  space  close  together.  From  the 
moment  we  finally  mastered  them  they  had  been 
dumb,  as  if  under  a  spell.  But  now,  as  our 
eyes  met,  the  spell  broke — broke  with  a  snap; 
and  from  their  throats,  as  from  the  throat  cf 
one  man,  there  leaped  curses,  torrents  of  curses, 
like  water  from  the  jaws  of  a  hydrant.  We  let 
them  curse.     <  'urses  break  no  bones. 


In    the    Mammoth    Cave    of    Kentucky 


By  Robert  Sherston. 

Here  is  a  complete  account  of  the  greatest  of  caverns,  copiously  illustrated  with  photos,  kindly  lent 
by  Colonel  C.  P.  Atmore,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company.  The  Mammoth  Cave 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  "Land  of  Big  Things,"  ranking  with  Niagara  Falls,  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  Yellowstone    Park.     It  has   been  put  to  curious  uses  in  its  time,  such  as  a  resort  for  consumptives, 

and  a  source  of  supply  of  saltpetre  in  time  of  war. 


N    view  of  the    Mammoth    Cave   we 
apt  to  forget  the  horse-breeding, 

tobacco  -  growing,  lynchings,  and 
other  industries  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  In  this  little  paper  I  am 
only  concerned  with  the  Mammoth  Cave,  so  I 
will  get  to  work  in  a  business-like  way.  "The 
railroad  fare  from  New  York  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave,"  writes  Colonel  Atmore,  '-approximately 
t,2oo  miles,  would  be  about  25CI0IS.  You  leave 
New  York  at  1.50  p.m.,  and  reach  Mammoth 
Cave  Junction  next  day  at  5.10  p.m.,  at  which 
point  a  change  is  made  to  a  local  line  eight 
miles  long,  owned  by  the  Mammoth  Cave 
Railroad  Company,  and  delivering  the  passenger 
at  the  hotel  in  time  for  supper." 

From  this  you  will  gather  that  the  conveyance 
of  tourists  is  quite  a  business  ;  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  5,000  sightseers  visit  the  Cave 
yearly.  Some  people  seem  to  have  a  ghoulish 
appetite  for  figures.  They  never  interested  me; 
but,  at  any  rate,  here  are  a  few  about  the 
Mammoth  Cave.  It  extends  below  the  earth 
for  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  the  various  avenues 
already  explored   have  a  total  length  of  no  less 


than  175  miles.  The  carboniferous  limestone 
of  Kentucky,  in  which  the  Cave  "  occurs,"  as 
the  geologists  say,  covers  some  8,000  square 
miles,  and  Professor  Shaler  estimates  that  there 
are  some  100,000  miles  of  open  caverns  beneath 
it.  Why,  there  are  over  500  caves  in  Edmon- 
son County  alone  !  According  to  the  State 
survey,  the  extent  of  this,  the  greatest  of  known 
caverns,  is  estimated  at  some  hundreds  of  acres, 
through  which  wind  223  avenues,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  from  150  to  200  miles. 
These  avenues  are  diversified  by  forty-seven 
domes,  twenty-three  pits,  eight  waterfalls,  and 
several  bodies  of  water — three  of  them  rivers, 
two  nominally  lakes,  and  one  quite  a  sea.  The 
avenues  average  21ft.  in  height  and  width,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  something  like  12,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  limestone  have  been  displaced  in 
their  formation.  The  great  Cave  has  five  levels, 
the  upper  tiers  being  remarkably  dry,  while  the 
drainage  level  and  consequent  lowest  depth  is 
placed  428ft.  below  the  surface. 

I  spoke  about  the  hotel.  Well,  here  it  is. 
It  doesn't  look  in  the  least  like  an  hotel,  but  this 
is  probablv  due  to  the   fact  that  it  was  evolved 


THE    LEAST    LIKE    AN    HOTEL,    BUT    WAS    EVOLVED    GRADUALLY    FROM    THE   ORIGINAL    LOG    CABIN, 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  Mains,  New  Albany,  hid.,  U.S.A. 
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craduallv  from  the  original  log  cabin,  which  still 
stands  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  the  slaves 
worked  the  saltpetre  in  the  Cave.  Other  cabins 
were  added  later  on,  all  standing  in  a  long  row, 
and  then  a  central  cabin  was  built,  with  a  wide 
hall  between  two  "parlours/'  In  the  course 
of  time  all  these  isolated  cabins  were  made  into 
one  huge  structure,  with  a  wide  veranda  and 
600ft.  of  covered  portico.  That  will  do  for  the 
hotel.  I  was  obliged  to  say  something  about  it, 
because  every  visitor  to  the  Cave  simply  must 
Stay  at  this  hotel  whether  he  wishes  to  or  not. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the 
visitor's  only 
head  -quarters 
(and  none  better 
can  be  imagined), 
supplying  every- 
thing from  dainty 
food  to  coloured 
guides,  and  plain 
"  bloomers  "  for 
the  ladies.  The 
hotel  issues  a 
kind  of  leaflet, 
which  is  quite 
characteristically 
American.  You 
remember  the 
millionaire  whose 
pride  it  was  that 
he  had  "done" 
every  art  collec- 
tion in  Europe 
within  three 
weeks  ?  Well, 
here  you  are. 
"  The  trip  can 
he  made  to  the 
Cave;  both 
routes  through 
the  Cave  can  be 
tak-n,  and  the  passenger  can  be  ready  to  resume 
his  journey  with  a  detention  of  not  over  twenty- 
four  hours."  Does  the  American  always  do  his 
sight-seeing  against  time? 

This  hotel  advertises  its  "regular  rates"; 
there  is  no  haggling.  They  charge  you  2dols. 
25c.  per  day  for  your  board,  in  addition  to 
which  the  Cave  fees  by  the  long  route  amount 
to  3dols.,  and  by  the  short  route  2dols.  The 
Americans  being  a  business-like  people,  these 
charges  are  made  to  include  services  of  guide, 
lights,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  finely-graded  series  of 
reductions  for  quantities  up  to  a  hundred,  this 
number  being  personally  conducted  at  just  half 
the  above  rates. 

On  your  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cave  a  vast 
quantity  of  information  is  fired  off  at  you.      You 

Vol.  v. -33. 


learn  that  the  Cave  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  a  hunter,  named  Hutchins,  who  was  pur- 
suing a  wounded  bear.  The  estate  of  two 
hundred  acres,  including  the  Cave  itself,  was 
bought  later  on  for  a  paltry  4odols.,  but 
it  has  changed  hands  many  times  since,  and  is 
now,  with  the  hotel,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  H.  C.  Canter. 

The  walk  from  the  hotel  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cave  is  altogether  delightful,  bordered  as  it  is 
with  tall  poplars,  sycamores,  chestnuts,  and 
gnarled  oaks,  festooned  with  giant  vines.      Here 


'THE    WALK    FROM    THE    HOTEL   TO   THE    MOUTH    OF   THE   CAVE    IS    DELIGHTFUL. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  Ha:ns,  New  Albany,  hid.,  U.S.A. 


and  there  are  seen  clumps  of  paw-paw  or  spice- 
wood,  with  an  undergrowth  of  small  bushes, 
mossy  beds,  and  fairylike  ferns.  An  admirable 
view  of  this  pathway  is  afforded  by  the  accom- 
panying photograph. 

In  the  bewildering  cavern  region  we  are 
about  to  visit  guides  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  many  of  these  brave  fellows  have  won 
more  than  local  celebrity  by  their  daring  deeds. 
Here  is  the  present  head  guide,  William  Garvin, 
who  has  twenty-nine  years'  acquaintance  with 
this  marvellous  freak  of  Nature.  William  has 
explored  much  hitherto  unknown  territory,  dis- 
covered hosts  of  interesting  points,  and  tramped 
thousands  of  miles  through  the  avenues,  galleries, 
and  stupendous  chambers.  He  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  a  set  of  lamps,  and  he  also  carries  an 
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"THE    PRESENT    HEAD   GUIDE,    WILLIAM     GARVIN,    HAS    HAD     TWENTY-NINE 
YEARS'    ACQUAINTANCE   WITH    THIS- MARVELLOUS    FREAK    OK    NATURE." 

Reproduced  by  permission  from 
" Dcmorcst's  Magazine." 

extra  supply  of  oil,  a  box 
of  Bengal  lights,  and  other 
ammunition. 

At  length  we  arrive  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Cave. 
We  find  ourselves  on  a 
stone  platform  facing  the 
brink  of  a  yawning  chasm, 
which  is  descended  by  a 
winding  flight  of  rude  stone 
steps.  Here  is  a  splendid 
arch  formed  of  rocky  ledges, 
over  which  vines  are  gar- 
landed in  great  profusion. 
From  the  summit  a  crystal 
stream  falls  with  a  musical 
patter,  and  vanishes  magic- 
ally in  the  earth  50ft.  below 
us.  It  is,  indeed,  a  noble 
vestibule,  and  we  are  more 
and  more  impressed  by  its 
size  as  we  descend  the 
limestone  steps  that  lead 
around   the   waterfall.      By 


this  time  we  are  thoroughly  primed  with 
general  information.  We  have  Hutchins, 
the  "  Cave  Columbus,"  on  the  brain  ;  and 
we  now  learn  that  "  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  181 2  would  have  failed  had  it 
not  been  for  the  saltpetre  resources  fur- 
nished by  this  and  other  caverns  at  a  time 
when  we  were  wholly  cut  off  from  foreign 
sources  of  supply."  Someone  else  gives 
1837  as  beginning  the  era  of  discoveries. 
Curiously  enough,  the  immediate  cause  for 
active  exploration  was  the  fact  that  Mr. 
C.  G.  Harvey,  a  nephew  of  the  man  who 
had  bought  the  estate,  got  lost  in  the  Cave 
for  thirty-nine  hours,  and  had  to  be  found 
and  got  out  somehow. 

The  mossy  stairway  descended,  we  follow 
a  well-worn  track.  Our  coloured  guide  stops 
before  an  iron-barred  door,  which  frustrates 
the  designs  of  those  who  would  see  the 
sights  for  nothing.  The  visitor  will  notice 
here  a  curious  phenomenon,  viz.,  the  power- 
ful draught  at  the  gate,  the  Cave  being  said 
to  "  breathe  outward  "  during  the  six  months 
of  the  year  when  the  outer  temperature  is 
higher  than  54deg.,  and  to  "  breathe  inward" 
during  the  other  six  months,  when  winter 
sends  the  mercury  zerowards.  When  we 
get  a  little  way  out  of  this  violent  draught 
the  guide  lights  and  distributes  the  lamps, 
and  we  are  then  ready  to  begin  sight-seeing 
in  the  greatest  cavern  on  earth. 

So  impressive  is  the  prospect  even  here  that 


WE   FIND   OURSELVES   ON    A   STONE    PLATFORM    FACING   THE    BRINK    OK    A    YAWNING    CHASM. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  Hains,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
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timid  visitors  have  been 
known  to  turn  back,  terri- 


fied. 

here 

pipes, 

stems 

which 


Under    your    feet 

pass     the     quaint 

merely     hollowed 

of  trees,    through 

was  carried  water 
for  the  working  of  the 
saltpetre  deposits  in  the 
days  gone  by.  The  first 
of  the  magnificent  halls 
is  the  "  Rotunda."  Sixty 
feet  above  is  a  grand  arch 
forming  the  roof  of  this 
immense  hall,  whose  ceil- 
ing is  one  vast  expanse  of 
whitish  limestone.  To  the 
left  stretches  away  for 
miles  the  main  cave  ;  and 
immediately  above  us  is 
the  hotel  which  we  left 
only  a  few  minutes  before. 
As  the  Bengal  lights  burn 
brightly  the  grand  circle 
of  the  central  roof  conies 
into  view ;  and  if  the 
season  be  the  late  fall  or 
winter,  thousands  of  bats 
will  be  seen  hanging  from 
the  angles  and  walls.  1  )r. 
Ellsworth  Call  caught  670 
in  a  single  night. 

A  few  hundred  yards 
from  here  the  roof  and 
walls  make  a  swift  turn 
to  the  right,  and,  leaving 
an  apparently  enormous 
hall  on  the  left,  extend 
some  350ft.,  ending  in  a 
great  hill  of  sandstone 
and  limestone  debris.  This  chamber  is  known 
as  "  Rafinesque  Hall,''  after  Kentucky's  eccentric 
naturalist ;  whilst  the  hill  is  known  as  "Look- 
out Mountain.''  One  finds  rare  specimens  of 
blind  beetles  here.  "Look-out  Mountain"  is 
admirably  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo., 
and  the  figure  in  the  background  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  proportions  of  these  vast  sub- 
terranean chambers. 

As  is  usual  in  caves,  both  great  and  small,  all 
kinds  of  curious  names  are  bestowed  upon  the 
natural  features.  For  example,  one  hall  is  called 
"  The  Church,"  and,  indeed,  tourists  passing 
through  on  Sundays  usually  hold  some  kind  of  a 
service  there.  ]  )r.  Carter  Hovey  once  held  a 
service  in  "The  Church,"  and  the  hymns,  swelled 
to  enormous  volume  by  the  ten  thousand  echoes 
from  the  dark  cliffs  and  mysterious  grottoes, 
were  indescribably  sweet  and  impressive. 


THE    FIGURE    IS   VIEWING 


THE   HUGE   HILL 


RAFINESQUE    HAI.l."    FROM    "LOOK-OUT   MOUNTAIN,' 
AT    ONE    END   OF   THE  GREAT   CHAMBF.R. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  Hains,  New  Ail-any,  I  ml.,   U.S.A. 


Presently  we  leave  the  main  Cave  for  a  short 
time,  and  climb  a  broad  flight  of  stairs  just 
beyond  the  old  saltpetre  vats  in  the  "  Gothic 
Avenue."  At  the  topmost  part  of  the  cliff  which 
we  have  scaled  is  "  Booth's  Amphitheatre,"  in 
which  years  ago  the  great  actor  once  delivered 
the  impassioned  lines  of  Hamlet  in  order  to  test 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall.  He  stood 
on  the  large  rocks  above,  facing  the  chamber 
itself.  "Booth's  Amphitheatre"  and  the 
entrance  to  "  Gothic  Avenue  "  are  shown  in  our 
next  photo. 

The  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  other  natural 
formations  have  all  received  more  or  less  appro- 
priate names— the  "  Pillar  of  Hercules,"  for 
example,  and  the  "Bridal  Altar."  Now,  this 
••  Altar"  is  made  up  of  three  separate  stalactites, 
very  large  above  and  rather  small  below,  which 
are  so  placed  as  to  form  a  triangular  chamber 
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the  ceiling,  and  is  now  growing 
bigger  and  bigger  about  its 
already  ample  base.  Notice  in 
the  accompanying  photo,  the 
initials  carved  and  scratched  on 
the  roof.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
tourist  resort  in  the  world  con- 
taining so  many  names.  It  is, 
indeed,  known  as  "  Register 
Hall,"  and  in  the  days  when 
candles  were  used  for  illuminat- 
ing purposes  hundreds  of  visitors 
left  their  names  in  smoke  on 
these  fine,  natural  ceilings.  In 
fact,  the  Cave,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  considered  the  largest  known 
autograph  album,  for  names  of 
every  nationality  are  written  on 
all  accessible  surfaces,  whilst 
visiting  and  business  cards  are 
tucked  away  in  countless  nooks 
and  crevices.  I  am  here  re- 
minded that  in  1880  a  party  of 
blind  people  visited  the  Cave, 
and  it  was  remarkable  how  they 
spoke,  without  any  sense  of  in- 
congruity, of  what  they  had 
"  seen."  Certainly  they  were 
as  enthusiastic  as  any  other 
visitors. 


ill's    AMPHITHEATRE,   WH]   ::l      II. I.    GREAT     ACTOK    RECITED  HAM  I.ET 
TO    TEST    THE    ACOUSTIC    PROPERTIES   OF    THE   CHAMBER. 

From    a   Photo,    by   Ben    Hains,   Neiv   Albany,    hid.,    U.S.A. 

between  them.  My  lady  readers  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  twelve  characteristically  original 
weddings  have  actually  taken  place  here. 

Passing  '-Limitation  Hill,"  the  "Lovers' 
Leap,"'  and  other  much-travelled  points,  we 
arrive  at  the  "  Cooling-Tub,"  a  limpid  pool 
whose  yellow  sands  are  inhabited  by  myriads  of 
blind  beetles,  which  scurry  away,  disturbed  by 
the  heat  of  our  lamps. 

But  do  not  let  us  forget  the  cairns,  or  piles  of 
stones  which  the  visitor  will  see  everywhere 
along  both  routes.  Pound  in  all  the  well- 
travelled  avenues  of  the  Cave,  these  cairns 
number  several  hundred,  and  frequently  reach 
to  the  ceiling — which  indicates  that  they  repre- 
sent something  very  popular.  These  piles  of 
stones  have  been  erected  by  tourists  and  visitors 
as  memorials  of  cities,  States,  countries,  famous 
men  and  women,  societies,  colleges,  and  even 
in  some  cases  "  our  noble  selves."  Every 
nation  and  every  fad  seems  to  be  represented  ; 
and  wherever  your  sympathies  tend  you  straight- 
way add  a  stone  —  surely  a  novel  and  remark- 
able form  of  visitors'  hook.  You  will  notice 
that  the    "Kentucky"    cairn    reaches    light  to 


ONE    OF    Mil-:    CAIRNS    TO   WHICH    \lslli>Ks    "SUBSCRIBE        BV 

ADDING   A   STONE    ACCORDING   TO  THEIR   own    BENT— NOTICE 

THE    VISITORS'    NAMES   CARVED   ON     THE    KOOF. 

Reproduced  by  permission  from  "  Demorests  Magazine" 
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On  one  trip  a  lady  visitor  happened  to  notice 
a  somewhat  neglected  and  under-sized  cairn 
or  pile,  which  had  obviously  been  poorly 
patronized,  and  she  asked  William  Garvin, 
"  Dean "  of  the  guides,  what  it  represented. 
"The  Old  Maids'  Monument,  miss,"  was  the 
prompt  reply  ;  and  as  the  stone  placed  at  the 
apex  of  the  heap  clattered  down  again  on  to 
the  floor,  William  smiled  and  said:  "If  it  falls 
off  like  dat,  miss,  it's  a  shore  sign  yo  ain't 
gwine  to  be  an  old  maid."  For  William  is  by 
way  of  being  a  humorist.  Coming  to  a  place 
on  the  floor  where  is  seen  in  high  relief  a 
remarkably  perfect  human  head,  the  chief  guide 
turns  the  glare  of  his  lamp  upon  it  and 
announces,  "This  is  a  man's  head."  There  is 
always  an  innocent  inquirer  present  to  ask  : 
"  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  waiis  head, 
William  ?  "—to  which  the  retort,  "  Don't  you 
see    its    mouth    is    shut  ? "    is    sufficiently    con- 


vincing. 


It  would  take  the  visitor  weeks,  if  not  months, 
to  explore  every  part  of  this  vast  subterranean 
region.  Of  course,  most  tourists  content  them- 
selves with  an  inspection  of  the  fantastic  forma- 
tions to  which  fancy  names    have    been  given. 


These  include  "  The  Arm-chair,"  a  magnificent 
stalactite  running  from  floor  to  ceiling,  in  which 
Jenny  Lind  is  reported  to  have  sat,  and  sung. 
Indeed,  every  great  musician  and  entertainer 
appears  to  be  represented  here,  for  we  are 
shown  "Ole  Bull's  Concert  Hall,"  where  the 
renowned  Norwegian  violinist  once  gave  a 
musical  entertainment. 

One  of  the  largest  single  rocks  known  in  the 
cavern  is  seen  in  our  next  photo.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  "The  Steamboat,"  but  this 
name  did  not  long  survive  ;  and  it  is  now  called 
"  The  Giant's  Coffin."  You  will  notice  that  it 
is  an  enormous  block  of  limestone,  torn  from 
the  adjacent  wall  ;  and  if  you  measure  it  you 
will  find  that  its  length  is  45ft.,  its  width  from 
12ft.  to  15ft.,  and  its  height  18ft.  It  weighs 
over  2,000  tons. 

Through  the  main  Cave  runs  a  kind  of  gigantic 
High  Street,  extending  from  the  "  Rotunda"  to 
"  Ultima  Thule,"  and  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
any  avenue,  dome,  or  chamber  without  first 
traversing  a  portion  of  this  central  thoroughfare, 
which,  with  its  side  cuts,  is  three  miles  long. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  features 
noticed  in  a  journey  through  this  remarkable 
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street  is  the  gallery  known  as  the  "  Snow  Room." 
Here  the  effect  of  the  heated  air  from  the  lamps, 
or  even  an  extra  loud  shout  from  the  guide, 
brings  down  about  one's  head  myriads  of  flutter- 
ing, whirling,  saline  flakes,  like  a  mimic  snow- 
storm. On  looking  closer  we  find  that  the 
mysterious  "  snowflakes "  are  tiny  crystals  of 
sodium  sulphate  detached  from  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  by  the  agitation  of  the  air. 

Another  interesting  discovery  are  the  half- 
burned  bits  of  cane  which  lie  about  on  the 
huge  rocks  amid  the  dust  of  countless  ages, 
and  which  the  guides 
assure  us  the  red  men 
used  formerly  to  fill  with 
bears*  fat  and  burn  in  lieu 
of  torches.  Fragments 
of  woven  moccasins, 
blankets  of  woven  bark, 
pottery,  and  other  implti 
ments  undoubtedly  prove 
that  the  Indians  used  to 
visit  this  wonderful 
cavern. 

By  the  way,  Wide 
World  readers  must  give 
a  thought  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  photography  in 
this  connection.  When 
the  visitor  arrives  at 
"  Waldach's  Dome  "  he 
is  reminded  of  the  late 
Charles  Waldacb,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  subterranean 
photography,  who,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome, 
said  that  he  had  con- 
sumed 500  dollars'  woith 
of  magnesium  in  taking 
some  fifty  views  by  the 
old  "  wet  process." 

Anyone  fortunate 
enough    to    find  himself 

in  this  part  of  the  world  should  not  content 
himself  with  doing  only  the  Short  Route.  The 
long  or  "  River  Route  "  is  even  less  fatiguing 
than  the  other,  there  being  frequent  stops  at 
points  of  special  interest,  and  an  ample  recess 
for  a  weird  and  most  interesting  midday  lunch, 
besides  an  interval  of  repose  during  the  strange 
boat-ride  on  "  Echo  River."  This  trip,  in  and 
out,  requires  about  nine  miles  of  walking,  and 
the  time  usually  allowed  for  it,  including  the 
boat-ride  and  the  various  stops,  is  eight  or  nine 
hours.  It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
air  of  the  cavern  is  most  exhilarating,  rendering 
severe  exertion  almost  a  pleasure. 


EKY,       CHANGES 
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In  1 88 1  a  natural  mushroom  bed  was  found 
in  the  Cave,  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
mushroom  farm  similar  to  those  in  France, 
which  produce  thousands  of  bushels  annually. 
The  suggestion  met  with  favour,  and  extensive 
beds  were  laid  out  in  "Audubon  Avenue,"  on 
which  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent. 
The  results,  however,  were  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, mainly  on  account  of  faulty  irrigation. 

Perhaps  the  aptest  name  in  the  cave  is  "  Fat 
Man's  Misery,"  which  is  shown  in  our  next 
photo.     The  name  is  impressive,  and  in  view 

of  the  illustration  needs 
but  little  comment.  The 
walls  of  this  serpentine 
channel  are  about  i8in. 
apart,  whilst  the  average 
space  between  the  sandy 
floor  and  the  rocky  roof 
is  about  5ft.  Moreover, 
the  channel  changes  its 
direction  no  fewer  than 
eight  times  in  the  236ft. 
of  its  length  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course 
the  floor  comes  up  and 
the  roof  goes  down  to 
bother  the  tall  as  well  as 
the  "  fat."  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  wearily  emerge 
from  the  too  close  em- 
brace of  the  rocky  walls 
into  a  room  significantly 
known  as  "  Great  Relief," 
where  we  straighten  our 
backs  and  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  full  breath. 

The  "Snowball  Room" 
is  curious,  with  its  roof 
thickly  dotted  with  hemis- 
pherical masses  of  snowy 
gypsum,  as  though  a 
crowd  of  merry  school- 
boys had  flung  a  thou- 
sand snowballs  against 
the  rock.  Then  there  is  "  Fly  Chamber."  On  its 
walls  and  roof  are  myriads  of  tiny  crystals  of 
black  gypsum,  each  about  the  size  of  a  house-fly. 
Even  more  remarkable  is  the  "  Star  Chamber," 
seen  in  the  photo,  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
This  is  considered  by  some  quite  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Short  Route.  As  we  wind  our 
way  along  the  well-travelled  path  we  find  our- 
selves on  a  slight  declivity,  whilst  upwards 
in  spite  of  the  lamps  the  prospect  ends  in 
absolute  darkness.  The  roof,  too,  seems  to  have 
left  us,  and  we  gaze  upwards  into  unfathom- 
able night.  The  guides  announce  the  "Star 
Chamber,"  and  proceed  at  once  to  make  still 
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more  real  the  extra- 
ordinary illusion  of  the 
place.  All  our  lamps 
are  either  removed  or 
put  out,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives, 
we  realize  what  utter 
darkness  is.  Suddenly 
the  guides  tell  us  to 
look  up,  and  the  roof 
at  once  seems  to  lighten 
a  little.  Stars  appear  to 
come  out  one  by  one, 
twinkling  merrily  here 
and  there.  Then  a 
comet  appears  to  shoot 
across  the  mimic  sky, 
and  the  glory  of  the 
Milky  Way  brings  ex- 
pressions of  amazement 
and  admiration  from  us. 
The  illusion  is  perfect. 
The  near  ceiling,  heavily 
coated  with  manganese 
dioxide,  has  been 
pierced  here  and  there 
with  snowy  crystals  of 
gypsum,  which  have 
reflected  the  light  from 
the  lamps  of  the  guides, 
who  left  us  to  enter  a 
small  passage  -  way  to 
our  left. 


THIS    IS   ONE   OF    THE   STONE   CABINS    BUILT    IN    THE   CAVE    BY   THE    ILL-FATED   CONSUMPTIVES 
WHO   TOOK    UP   'IHICIK    RESIDENCE   THEKE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  Ilains,  New  Albany,  Ind.,   U.S.A. 


VISITORS  ADMIRING  THE  WONDROUS 
DISPLAY  IN  THE  "  STAR  CHAMBER." 
THE  "STARS"  ARE  HOSTS  OF  SNOWY 
CRYSTALS  OF  GYPSUM  REFLECTING 
THE   GUIDES'    LAMPS. 

F10111  a   Photo,  by  Ben   Mains,  New 
Albany,  hid.,  U.S.A. 

Everyone  expresses 
astonishment  on  seeing 
substantial  stone  cottages 
in  the  cavern,  one  of  which 
is  seen  in  our  next  illustra- 
tion. They  were  built  here 
more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  and  have  a  tragic 
history.  A  number  of  un- 
fortunate consumptives, 
acting  under  the  "  advice  " 
of  doctors  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  thought 
to  find  relief  and  possibly 
complete  cure  in  the  great 
Cave.     It  was  noticed  that 
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the  water-pipes  of  the  o.d  miners  were  still 
intact,  and  it  was  deduced  from  this,  coupled 
with  the  fable  that  organic  substances  left  in 
the  Cave  do  not  decay,  that  the  place  was 
especially  suitable  for  consumptives.  And  so  a 
number  of  them  came  and  took  up  their 
dwelling,  two  in  the  stone  huts  and  the  rest 
in  tents  a  little  farther  along  towards  the 
'•Star  Chamber."  What  with  light  work  and 
much  exercise,  with  conversation,  hopeful  ques- 
tioning and  eager  anticipation,  the  dark  days 
wore  slowly  away.  The  dread  disease,  which, 
of  course,  calls  for  sunshine  and  natural  warmth, 
caused  the  poor  invalids  daily  to  become 
weaker,  and  soon  one  of  them  died  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  The  curious  visitor  may 
find  out  all  about  these  poor  unfortunates  from 
the  rude  stone  cairns  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  old  and  abandoned  'grove  at  the  back  of  the 
hotel  garden. 

Naturally  enough,  the  exploration  of  this  vast 
cave  has  been  fraught  with  much  adventure  and 
stirring  incident.  For  example,  the  "Crevice 
Pit  "  was   supposed  to  contain   rich   deposits  of 


BOTTI  i.MLESS    PIT 


WHICH    WAS    FIRST    CROSSED    BY    THE    PIONEER    COLOUKEU 
GUIDE    ON    A   CEDAR    SAPLING. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  ffnins.  New  Albany,  hid.,  U.S.A. 


nitrous  earth,  and  to  test  this  a  Mr.  Wilkins 
took  a  rope  45ft.  long  and  lowered  it  into  the 
pit  with  a  lighted  lamp  at  the  end.  The  rope 
caught  fire,  and  the  lamp  was  lost — a  serious  loss 
in  those  days  (1839),  for  it  could  not  be  re- 
placed short  of  a  trip  to  Lexington.  A  reward 
of  two  dollars  was  offered  for  the  recovery  of 
the  lamp,  whereupon  a  sprightly  young  negro 
named  Little  Dave  offered  his  services  as  a 
human  plummet  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
pit.  Then,  again,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  accurately  to  ascertain  the  dimensions 
of  the  chamber  named  "  Mammoth  Dome." 
By  burning  coloured  fires  at  various  points  at 
once,  however,  the  stupendous  chamber  was 
lit  up,  and  its  dimensions  estimated  to  be  about 
400ft.  in  length,  150ft.  in  greatest  width,  and 
from  Soft,  to  100ft.  in  height.  The  current  of 
one  of  the  rivers  was  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment with  floating  papers  carefully  timed. 

Our  next  photo,  shows  that  impressive  spot, 

the    "  Bottomless    Pit,"    which    was    originally 

crossed  by  Steven   Bishop,  the  coloured  guide, 

his  only  support   being  a  cedar  sapling.     The 

"  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  enables  visitors 

to   stand  over  the  very  middle  of 

this    abyss,    from    the    bottom   of 

which  comes  up  the  far-away  sound 

of  falling  water. 

Some  of  the  halls  in  the  Cave 
are  so  stupendous  as  to  strike  the 
visitor  dumb  with  awe  and  amaze- 
ment. For  example,  when  we  climb 
the  mountains  that  rise  from  the 
floor  of  the  chamber  known  as 
"  Chief  City,"  and  the  guide  burns 
dazzling  magnesium  or  lurid  red 
fire,  we  hold  our  breath  as  we  stand 
beneath  the  tremendous  dome  and 
vainly  search  for  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant boundaries  of  this  majestic 
temple  of  silence.  Measurements 
made  in  1896  with  a  steel  tape 
gave  the  extreme  length  as  541ft., 
maximum  diameter  287ft.,  thus 
giving  an  areal  dimension  of  about 
2  T  3  acres. 

There  are  three  ways  of  reaching 
the  region  of  lakes  and  rivers  in 
the  Cave,  and  tourists  who  go  in 
one  way  usually  come  out  another, 
for  the  sake  of  variety. 

"  River  Hall,''  which  extends  for 
miles,  seems  to  be  the  gathering 
bed  for  thousands  of  sink-holes 
opening  down  from  the  suriace. 
Sometimes  the  Cave  rivers  are 
flooded,  forming  a  vast  continuous 
body  fully  twelve  miles  long,  and 
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A    PARTY   OF    VISITORS    AT    THE    HEAD   OF    ECHO    RIVER    WAITING    TO    EMBARK. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  Hains,  New  Albany,  [nd.,  I  *..V..  /. 


varying  from  30ft.  to  60ft.  in  depth.  The  current 
of  "Echo  River,"  at  the  head  of  which  the 
party  of  tourists  shown  in  our  photo,  are  stand- 
ing, is  very  sluggish,  as  has  been  proved  by 
launching  a  piece  of  wood,  bearing  a  lighted 
candle,  on  its  bosom. 

A  fleet  of  flat-boats  awaits  us  here.  They 
are  built  of  planks  and  timbers  brought  in  by 
way   of    tin     "Crevice    Tit  '—though    formerly 


every  piece  had 
to  come  in  by 
the  "Fat  Man's 
Misery."  Each 
boat  has  seats 
o  n  the  gun- 
wales for  twenty 
passengers,  who 
set  their  lamps 
down  in  a  row  in 
the  middle  of 
the  craft.  The 
guide  stands  in 
the  bow,  and 
propels  by  means 
of  a  long  paddle, 
or  by  grasping 
projecting  rocks. 
A  m  i  s  h  a  p  is 
practically  un- 
it n  o  w  n .  T  h  e 
width  of  the  river 
varies  from  20ft. 
to  200ft.  The 
echoes  during  the  journey  are  quite  extraordi- 
nary, and  songs  are  sung  and  revolvers  fired 
by  curious  visitors. 

Tourists  usually  linger  awhile  near  the  entrance 
to  the  great  cavern  in  order  to  get  used  to  the 
yellow  sunlight  or  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon. 
Another  curious  fact  is  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  outer  world  seems  oppressive  after  the 
exhilarating  air  of  the  River  Route. 


HE    ULIliD 
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iUBTERRANEAN    KlVtK.      AT    TIMES    IT    IS    TWELVE    MILES    LONG   AND   OVEH 

From  a  Photo,  by  Ben  Hains,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


My  Escape  From  the  Fortress  of  Tripoli. 


By  Arif  Haidar. 


There  is  in  Turkey  a  Party  of  Progress  known  as  the  "  Young  Turks."  Its  doings,  however,  are  far 
too  political  to  interest  readers  of  "  The  Wide  World."  Nevertheless,  the  following  narrative  tells 
how  the  author,  who  is  a  young  noble,  and  the  son  of  the  late  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Yemen, 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  Ottoman  authorities  and  was  interned  in  the  fortress-prison  of  Tripoli, 
in  Barbary.  His  sufferings  en  route  and  in  prison,  and  his  escape  in  a  small  fishing-boat  across 
the  sea  to  Tunis,  form  an  interesting  story  of  adventure  and  incident.      Written  in  French  solely  and 

exclusively   for   "  The   Wide    World." 


EFORE  commencing  the  narrative 
of  my  remarkable  adventures,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  offer  to 
my  readers  a  few  words  concerning 
my  origin.      I  am  a  Turk,  born  in 

Constantinople    in     1870;     my    father    being 

Haidar   Pasha,    ex-Governor   of   the  great    pro- 
vince  of  Yemen.     Follow- 
ing the   example   of  many 

other   young    nobles,   I 

entered  the  great  Turkish 

Military  Staff  College,  and 

there    went     through    the 

usual    course.      Unfortun- 
ately for  myself,  as  it  turned 

out,     I     came    under    the 

influence     of     progressive 

agitators,  and  soon  beheld 

clearly   the    looseness    that 

characterizes    our    military 

and   official  circles,  as  well 

as  the   utter   ineptitude  of 

the  Ottoman  Government. 

Naturally,   then,   I  was  led 

to   join    the   committee  of 

the  "  Young  Turks  "  party, 

whose    aim   was    the  over- 
throw of  the  present  Sultan's 

Government  and  the  plac- 
ing   on     the    throne    of 

Murad  Y.,  Abdul  Hamid's 

brother,  concerning  whom 

many    stories     have    been 

told.     He  is,  I  believe,  at 

present    in    prison,    where 

he  has  languished  for  years, 

although     many     rumours 

were  current   that   he  had 

been  poisoned  or  otherwise 

disposed  of. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  1897, 

the    police    of    Constanti- 
nople,   acting    under    the 

direct  orders  of  the  Sultan, 

arrested   eighty    young 

officers  of  our  school,  I  my- 


THE    HERO    OF    THIS    NARRATIVE,    THE   YOUNG    TURKISH 
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EX-GOVERNOR   OF   YEMEN. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Nicolas  Andriomcno,  Constantinople. 


self  being,  among  the  number.  We  were  accused 
of  endeavouring  to  raise  the  populace  and  the 
army  against  the  Sultan.  We  were  at  first 
brought  before  a  Council  of  War  Extraordinary, 
and  after  a  brief  hearing  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  political  prison  of  Tripoli. 
Now,  this  sentence  came  upon  us  as  a  surprise, 

as  we  had  in  our  minds 
much  more  summary  treat- 
ment, such  as  being  done 
up  in  sacks  and  quietly 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus. 
The  very  best  we  could 
hope  for  was  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  underground 
dungeons  of  Constanti- 
nople. No  wonder,  then, 
that  our  sentence  came 
upon  us  as  news  of  a  happy 
deliverance. 

Mustapha  Bey,  who  per- 
sonally arrested  us  at  the 
Military  College,  was 
charged  with  the  actual 
conduct  of  us  to  Tripoli, 
in  Barbary,  and  was  there- 
after instructed  to  take  up 
his  position  as  governor  of 
the  fortress  in  which  we 
were  to  be  incarcerated. 
Four  days  after  our  con- 
demnation we  were  more 
or  less  publicly  degraded, 
and  then  conducted  on 
board  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Penitentiary  Company. 
This  was  the  vessel  on 
which  we  were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Tripoli.  From 
this  fatal  day  onwards  our 
overseers  appeared  to  regard 
us  as  mere  slaves,  or  worse. 
We  were  literally  thrown 
pell-mell  into  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  where  we  were  con- 
demned to  pass  practically 
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the  whole  of  our  days  and  nights,  forbidden 
under  pain  of  death  to  come  up  on  deck  for 
more  than  twenty  minutes  each  day.  This 
humane  order  was  given  by  Mustapha  Bey 
himself. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  give  anything  approaching 
a  description  of  that  frightful  voyage,  during 
which  this  large  number  of  future  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Turkish  Staff  were  treated  as  brigands 
or  murderers,  herded  together  among  filth  and 
vermin,  and  half-starved  into  the  bargain.  The 
days  dragged  drearily  away,  and  the  nights  were, 
indeed,  nights  of  horror.  By  way  of  bedding, 
we  were  each  given  a  small  quantity  of  wet 
straw,  which  was  also  dirty. 
Our  chief  food  consisted  of 
ships'  biscuit,  which  was  full  of 
weevils,  and  there  was  also  a 
small  ration  of  dried  vegetables. 
During  the  hideous  nights  one 
of  our  number  was  always 
obliged  to  be  on  duty,  banging 
bits  of  wood  and  making  othei 
noises  to  drive  away  the  mon- 
strous rats  which  played  and 
gambolled  over  our  prostrate 
bodies. 

Mustapha  Bey  visited  us  from 
time  to  time,  heaping  insults 
upon  us,  and  telling  us  that  we 
were  Anarchists  and  assassins. 
His  manner  was  neither  digni- 
fied nor  warranted.  He  re- 
proached us  personally  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  who,  I  am  bound  to 
confess  was  killed  in  1896  by  a 
Persian  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. What  was  best  to  be 
done  ?  We  thought  of  mutiny 
and  other  desperate  remedies  ; 
but  after  many  councils  we 
thought  it  best  to  bear  our  troubles  with  resigna- 
tion and  submit  to  the  insults  of  our  chief  gaoler 
and  the  low-born  soldiers  who  accompanied  him. 

After  a  seven  days'  voyage  we  arrived  at 
Tripoli,  the  Turkish  fortress  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean littoral  of  Africa,  and  a  general  place  of 
detention  for  political  prisoners.  Tripoli  is,  in 
fact,  becoming  a  sort  of  Ottoman  Siberia.  We 
were  disembarked  like  cattle,  escorted  by  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  taken  to  the  prison  of 
the  fortress,  where  our  famous  "police  officer," 
Mustapha  Bey,  took  up  his  residence  in  charge 
of  us  as  though  he  were  a  born  gaoler.  He 
gave  orders  of  a  most  strict  and  severe  kind  to 
our  guardians  and  the  sentries  on  duty.  "  If 
ever,"  he  said,  threateningly,  "one  of  these 
Anarchists  endeavours  to  escape,  say  nothing — 
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ask  no  questions — but  blow  out  his  brains.  I 
will  do  the  same  if  one  of  them  disobeys  my 
orders." 

I  never  realized  how  sweet  liberty  was  until  I 
found  myself  incarcerated  in  that  frightful 
Turkish  convict  prison,  surrounded  by  squalor 
and  misery,  and  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery  and 
starvation.  Writing  here,  in  a  comfortable  chair 
in  brilliant  Paris,  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it 
all. 

We  passed  our  days  in  work  of  the  grossest 

and  most  unpleasant  kind.     We  were  obliged  to 

do  all  our  own   washing,  and   prepare  our  own 

food — such  as  it  was — in  addition  to  acting  as 

cooks    for    our    gaolers.      We 

were   also   called   upon    to  do 

sweeping,    cleaning,    and    still 

more     repulsive     tasks.      The 

nights  were  still  more  horrible, 

for  we  were  overrun  with  vermin 

of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  our  filthy 

cells  being  literally  alive.     Our 

days  were  pleasantly  diversified 

by  outrages  on  the  part  of  our 

gaolers. 

Many  times  have  I  set  out  to 
put  an  end  to  that  intolerable 
existence  by  poisoning  myself, 
but  each  time  at  the  last 
moment  I  have  hoped  against 
hope  and  waited  for  the  relief 
that  never  came.  It  is  strange 
that  one  should,  even  in  a 
fortress  like  Tripoli,  perpetually 
cherish  plans  of  escape.  Fre- 
quently I  would  speak  in  a 
guarded  manner  to  my  com- 
rades of  my  plans  for  escape 
and  flight,  or  failing  that, 
general  mutiny,  but  they  would 
never  take  me  seriously.  "  How 
can  we  ultimately  save  our- 
selves from  the  clutches  of  Mustapha  Bey?" 
they  would  ask  me.  "  How  can  we  take  half-a- 
dozen  steps  outside  the  fortress  without  being 
shot  dead  ?  " 

After  a  few  such  conversations  I  realized  that 
if  I  was  to  act  I  should  act  alone,  as  none  of 
my  companions  seemed  inclined  to  share  with 
me  trie  risks  of  a  serious  attempt  at  escape.  As 
for  myself,  I  was  for  ever  concocting  plans  all 
more  or  less  impossible.  I  must  have  conceived 
thousands  of .  ideas  in  my  brain,  not  one  of 
which  was  I  capable  of  putting  into  action.  As 
the  months  slipped  by  I  found  I  had  at  last 
secured  a  means  of  leaving  the  fortress  if  I 
wished,  but  once  outside  I  would  have  been 
immediately  recognised  and  re-arrested.  It  was, 
then,  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  have  a 
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confederate  outside  possessing  at  least  as  much 
daring  and  resource  as  myself.  The  longing 
action  grew  upon  me  to  such  an  extent  that 
at  last  1  endeavoured  to  bribe  one  of  my 
gaolers.  But,  alas  !  1  found  that  it  was  not  in 
his  jiower  to  help  me.  even  if  he  had  so  wished. 
Night  and  day,  as  I  have  said,  I  racked  my 
brain  for  some  practicable  plan  of  escape  and 
successful  flight  thereafter. 

Month  alter  month  dragged  by. 
myself  can  tell  what  those  months 
meant  ?  I  )ays  of  agony  and  nights 
of  torture,  culminating  in  despera- 
tion and  madness.  But  my  chance 
came  when  I  least  expected  it. 
One  day,  whilst  walking  inside  the 
fort,  I  chanced  to  notice  a  certain 
corner  of  the  wall  half-hidden  by 
grass  and  moss,  where  die  massive 
masonry  appeared  to  have  but 
little  solidity.  It  looked  to  my 
ever-vigilant  eye  as  though  it  were 
an  ancient  breach,  left  by  unskilful 
hands.  Now,  this  spot  interested 
me  immensely,  particularly  as  it 
appeared  to  be  so  well  concealed 
that  at  first  glance  the  hole  was 
almost  invisible.  By  cautious  in- 
quiries I  soon  got  to  know  that 
this  side  of  the  walls  looked  upon 
a  beach  to  the  north  of  the  city. 

A  few  days  after  this  interesting 
discovery  an  old  newspaper  fell 
into  my  hands,  as  several  other 
journals  had  already  done,  (danc- 
ing through  this  particular  issue, 
however,  my  eye  lighted  upon  a 
paragraph  of  news  which  for  the 
moment  positively  stupefied  me. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  my 
most  intimate  friends  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  high  Government  post 
in  the  city  of  Tripoli.  Feverishly  I  turned  to  the 
date'  of  the  paper  and  saw  that  the  number  was 
about  two  months  old.  Therefore  it  was 
beyond  doubt  that  my  friend  had  already  been 
some  time  in  the  town,  and  was  no  doubt  quite 
ignorant  of  my  presence. 

By  this  time  I  was  ready  for  anything — ready 
to  risk  anything.  My  plan  of  action  was  formed 
almost  instinctively,  and  I  acted  upon  it  almost 
as  promptly.  The  same  day  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
my  friend,  the  newly-appointed  official,  telling 
him  of  my  supposed  "  offence,"  my  journey  to 
Tripoli,  and  my  life  in  the  fortress-prison.  I 
wound  up  with  an  impassioned  appeal  to  his 
affection  for  me,  and  the  bygone  days  that  we 
spent  together.  I  implored  him  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  me,  in  order  to  aid  my  escape, 
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and,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  fairly  poured  forth 
my  soul  upon  the  dirty  piece  of  paper  at  my 
disposal.  I  sent  the  letter  by  post  without  any 
precaution. 

The  days  crawled  by  into  weeks,  and  the 
weeks  dragged  wearily  into  a  whole  month,  and 
still  I  was  without  a  reply — still  no  news  !  It 
is  true  that  I  knew  very  well  my  friend  was 
not  able  to  reply  in  the  ordinary  way  through 
the  post,  but  would  have  to  employ  some  ruse 
or  stratagem  in  order  to  communi- 
cate with  me.  At  length,  how- 
ever, I  believed  that  I  had  been 
disappointed  and  betrayed,  and  my 
disappointment  was  quite  pitiful. 
My  appetite  failed  altogether,  and, 
what  was  quite  as  bad,  I  was  un- 
able to  sleep  at  night.  On  my 
wretched  bed  I  would  toss  from 
side  to  side  during  the  silent 
hours,  tortured  by  my  own  despair- 
ing thoughts,  and  scarcely  heeding 
the  loathsome  vermin  of  my  cell. 
Now  and  then  I  would  fall  into 
a  feverish  sleep,  only  to  see  the 
forbidding  figure  of  Mustapha  Bey 
standing  before  me  and  sternly 
ordering  my  immediate  execution. 
Gradually  I  grew  to  curse  my 
former  friend,  who  would  neither 
reply  to  me  nor  help  me  to  get 
out  of  this  fearful  place,  where  I 
was  rapidly  becoming  mad. 

One  night,  however,  when,  as 
usual,  I  was  unable  to  close  my 
eyes,  but  was  turning  in  impotent 
fury  from  side  to  side,  suffocated 
with  heat  and  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, I  heard  one  of  the  gaolers 
approaching  on  his  round.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  before  my  cell 
and  softly  asked  if  he  might  speak 
to  me.  He  advised  me  to  come  out  of  the 
cell  into  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  prison, 
where  we  might  be  able  to  speak  freely  without 
the  risk  of  being  overheard. 

When  at  length  we  appeared  safe  he  turned 
to  me  and  handed  me  a  letter,  with  a  smile, 
remarking  that  a  gentleman  in  the  town  had 
charged  him  with  a  message  for  me.  "  Hence- 
forth," he  went  on,  "  I  am  to  act  as  your  inter- 
mediary in  correspondence  with  this  gentleman, 
and  both  for  your  own  letters,  and  to  receive 
replies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  here  by 
night." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  1  felt.  I 
tore  the  letter  open  and  devoured  its  contents, 
hot  and  trembling.  At  first  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  see  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern  carried 
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by  the  gaoler.  As 
may  be  divined, 
it  was  my  friend 
who  had  written 
to  me  —  that 
friend  of  whose 
arrival  in  Tripoli 
I  had  become 
aware  by  means 
of  the  old  news 
paper  that  had 
fallen  into  my 
hands  by  acci- 
dent. He  told 
me  this,  dear 
friend,  that  he 
was  at  last  ready 
lo  carry  out  my 
plans,  and  that 
he  would  assist 
me  to  escape. 
He  went  on  to 
advise  that  all 
letters  intendi  •  I 
for    him    should 

be  intrusted  to  the  prison  gaoler  who  carried 
this  letter.  In  the  last  paragraph  I  noticed 
that  our  postman  was  to  receive  fifty  francs 
for  each  message  carried.  There  was  no 
explanation  of  the  prolonged  silence,  but  I  con- 
cluded that  my  cautious  friend  was  looking 
round  him,  so  to  speak,  and  becoming  ac- 
customed to  Tripoli  and  its  intrigues  before 
committing  himself. 

"And  so,"  said  I  to  myself,  transported  with 
joy,  "  I  stand  a  chance  at  last  of  escaping  from 
this  fearful  plat  e!"  But,  nevertheless,  things  did 
not  move  nearly  so  quickly  as  I  could  have 
wished  ;  and  two  more  terrible  months  dragged 
themselves  along  before  it  was  finally  arrai 
between  me  and  my  friend  that  the  moment  for 
action  had  come.  I  chafed  terribly  at  this 
delay,  but  my  friend  outside  pointed  out  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  owner  of  a  fishing-boat  who  would 
consent  to  take  the  risk  of  joining  forces  with 
us,  and  taking  me  to  Tunis  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Tricolour.  It  was  estimated,  by  the  way, 
that  the  journey  would  not  take  more  than 
sixteen  hours,  and  once  in  Tunis  I  would,  of 
course,  be  completely  free  from  danger. 

After  a  further  exchange  of  letters — oh  !  how 
tired  I  got  of  letters  towards  the  end  ! — my 
friend  announced  that  the  fishing-boat  of  which 
he  had  spoken  was  now  ready,  and — oh,  joy  ! — 
I  was  to  sail  on  a  particular  night  whose  date 
was  fixed.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me,  however, 
that  I  must  first  of  all  succeed  in  getting  outside 
the  prison,   for,  once    outside,  the   embarkation 
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would  be  easy  enough.  Our  friend  the  fisher- 
man could  evidently  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and 
it  was  after  much  haggling  that  he  finally  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  adventure  for  3,000 
francs. 

The  word  of  warning  given,  I  was  all  alert ; 
and  at  length  the  prearranged  night  came,  when 
I  determined  to  act  for  good  or  evil.  It  was 
arranged  that  I  was  first  of  all  to  seek  out  the 
prison  gaoler  who  carried  our  correspondence, 
and  assure  him  that  if  he  would  simply  allow 
me  to  go  outside  the  walls  my  friend  in  the  city 
would  the  next  day  hand  over  to  him  the  sum  of 
1,000  francs.  A  refusal  I  could  not  contemplate 
at  all  ;  the  thing  did  cross  my  mind  once  or 
twice,  but  in  this  event  I  resolved  to  die.  I 
should  explain,  however,  that  I  was  careful  not 
to  let  the  gaoler  know  too  much;  and,  indeed, 
he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  my  definite  plans  for 
escape,  even  up  to  the  day  before.  You  see,  I 
feared  he  would  betray  me,  and  so  I  resolved 
to  spring  it  upon  him,  so  to  speak,  by  a  sudden 
coup  at  the  last  moment. 

We  had  waited  until  the  stormy  season,  and  I 
wanted  a  particularly  stormy  night.  Well,  here 
was  the  night  so  impatiently  awaited.  The  sky 
was  intensely  dark,  being  unrelieved  by  moon 
or  stars.  The  rain,  too,  fell  in  drenching  tor- 
rents, and  the  wind  seemed  to  roar  and  whistle 
from  all  points  at  once.  My  comrades  in  the 
prison,  noticing  my  feverish  restlessness  and 
nervousness,  appeared  to  think  me  unwell,  and 
essayed  to  console  me  with  a  few  conventional 
phrases— the  unfortunates  !     And,  in  truth,  all 
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this  day  my  condition  was  most  desperate  ;  I 
appeared  to  find  myself  between  life  and  death. 
I  awaited  the  approach  of  night  with  feelings  I 
find  it  impossible  to  describe.  But  the  hour 
came  at  last.  Precisely  as  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  struck.  I  left  my  wretched  bed  and 
glided  quietly  into  the  corridor,  through  a  door 
which  had,  of  course,  been  left  open  purposely 
by  my  gaoler,  who  had  long  been  lenient.  I 
presented  myself  suddenly  before  him,  greatly 
to  his  alarm.  I  had  other  things  to  think  of, 
however,  besides  his  feelings. 

•'  listen  to  me,"  said  I.  eagerly,  in  a  tone  of 
earnest  fervour.  "  This  night  I  intend  to  save 
myself — to  escape  !  Will  you  assist  me  to  get 
out  of  the  prison  ?  " 

The  man  was  so  palpably  amazed  that  for  a 
moment  or  two  I  regretted  not  having  revealed 
my  plans  to  him  before.  His  face  clouded, 
and  when  I  reminded  him  of  what  he  had 
already  done  he  even  began  to  weep.  "  I  shall 
not  be  recognised,"  I  went  on,  reassuringly ; 
'"or,  better  still,  give  me  a  tunic  or  some  other 
outer  covering,  and  then  lend  me  a  pick-axe 
with  which  to  break  down  still  further  the  hole 
in  the  walls  which  I  have  often  noticed.  I  can 
easily  remove  a  few  more  stones,  and  then  my 
flight  is  secured.  No  suspicion  will  attach  to 
you  when  this  demolition  is  seen.  My  friend  of 
the  city,"  I  continued,  hastily,  "  awaits  me  on 
beach,  and  if  you  will  only  consent  you  will 
receive  to-morrow  a  thousand  francs — a  whole 
thousand  francs." 

So  saying,  I  threw  myself  at  his  knees,  im- 
ploring him  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  this  stony-hearted  creature, 
who  invariably  looked  upon  the  lucrative  side 
of  things,  and  who  would  undoubtedly  have 
betrayed  me  for  a  few  francs  more  than  I 
offered  him,  decided  that  the  risk  was  not  great, 
and  that  he  would  do  the  thing  as  arranged. 
With  a  curiously  indifferent  air  he  asked  me  to 
follow  him.  I  was  amazed  that  he  should  have 
made  up  his  mind  so  quickly. 

"Where  are  you  taking  me?"  I  inquired, 
anxiously,  for  I  had  no  weapon  with  which  to 
defend  myself  in  case  of  treachery  ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  gaoler  carried  a  loaded 
revolver,  a  long  knife,  and  several  pairs  of  hand- 
cuffs for  use  in  case  of  emergency. 

I  confess  that  at  this  supreme  moment  I 
felt  terrified,  knowing  that  detection  meant 
death.  My  teeth  chattered  in  my  head,  and  I 
could  almost  hear  the  beating  of  my  heart.  It 
was  getting  on  for  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Five  hours  or  so  later  it  would  be  dawn,  and  I 
should  be  missed  and  pursued.  The  gaoler 
took  me  down  the  corridors  which  led  to  the 
lower  cells.     Into  one  of  these  cells  he  took  me, 


and  then  pointed  to  a  window,  out  of  which  he 
bluntly  ordered  me  to  jump,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  my  neck  or,  at  least,  my  limbs.  He 
told  me,  however,  that  the  height  from  the 
ground  was  not  more  than  12ft.  Raising  his 
lantern  to  my  face,  he  said,  hurriedly,  "Where 
we  are  standing  now,  you  will  find  the  sea-beach 
in  front  of  you,  at  a  spot  where  the  fishing- 
boats  anchor.  Your  friends  are  probably  await- 
ing you." 

Can  any  human  being  picture  my  emotion  as 
I  stood  there  in  that  little  cell  in  the  presence 
of  my  gaoler,  and  heard  him  tell  me  that  I  was 
to  drop  out  of  the  window  like  a  parcel  to  the 
world  and  liberty?  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
obeying  his  commands,  and  boldly  thrusting 
out  my  body,  I  dropped  lightly  on  a  pile  of 
rubbish  and  dust,  recovering  myself  without  the 
slightest  injury.  Then,  out  of  the  darkness, 
rose  the  well-known  figure  of  my  beloved  friend, 
and  by  his  side  was  a  thick-set,  sturdy  man, 
whom  I  guessed  to  be  the  boatman.  Scarce 
had  I  time  to  express  my  pleasure  and  shake  my 
saviour  by  the  hand  when  the  fisherman  had 
enveloped  me  in  a  huge  sack,  no  doubt  by  way 
of  precaution,  and  carried  me  like  a  bale  of 
goods  on  board  the  boat.  This  was  simply  a 
little  decked  craft  with  a  small  mast.  The  crew 
consisted  of  the  fisherman  himself  and  one 
sailor  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Ten  minutes  after  boarding  the  vessel  we 
glided  away  from  the  little  beach  towards  the 
open  sea.  I  soon  emerged  from  the  sack  and 
did  my  best  to  help  in  the  management  of  the 
little  craft.  The  fisherman,  however,  was  very  far 
from  easy  in  his  mind,  although  I  had  imagined 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  his  work  done.  The 
sea  was  rapidly  becoming  troubled  under  the 
influence  of  the  wind,  which  increased  in  violence 
every  minute.  The  prospect  of  a  voyage  of 
many  hours — perhaps  many  days — filled  me 
with  forebodings.  "  Of  course,"  I  argued,  des- 
pondently, "  the  moment  day  breaks  they  will 
detect  my  escape  and  send  a  steamer  in  pursuit, 
and  then  I  am  utterly  lost."  I  wept  with  terror 
at  the  prospect  and  almost  became  light-headed. 
On  the  one  hand  I  was  safe  from  the  Turkish 
prison  ;  but  it  seemed  that  I  had  only  escaped 
from  Tripoli  to  find  a  watery  grave  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  The  fisherman  held  the  rudder; 
the  lad  arranged  the  sails,  whilst  as  for  myself  I 
crouched  under  a  mass  of  rope,  a  prey  to  the 
most  agonizing  feelings.  The  tossing  and 
heaving  of  the  little  craft  made  me  violently  ill, 
and  I  was  further  terrified  by  the  roaring  of  the 
storm  and  the  noise  made  by  the  cordage  and 
sails. 

Just  as  day  commenced  to  dawn  we  were 
struck  by  a  sea  so  violent  that  we  were  almost 
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thrown  on  our  beam-ends.  I  believed  every- 
thing lost.  When  the  boat  recovered  herself  I 
saw  that  all  around  us  the  sea  fumed  and  raised 
itself  on  high  in  a  most  terrifying  manner. 
Sometimes  our  frail  boat  disappeared  altogether 
in  the  waves,  plunging  and  diving  like  a  fish. 
The  timbers  creaked  and  groaned,  and  rain  was 
falling  in  torrents — although  this  could  not  add 
to  our  misery,  as  we 
were  already  drenched 
with  salt  water.  We 
noticed  presently  that 
the  boat  was  leaking 
badly,  and  in  a  feeble 
sort  of  way  I  endea- 
voured to  bale  her  out. 
Even  the  fisherman 
himself  began  to  despair. 
"  There  is  no  more 
hope,"  he  said.  "  I 
cannot  save  my  vessel  !  " 
To  crown  everything, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  boat 
struck  violently  on  a 
hidden  rock.  Then,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say, 
my  beating  heart  posi- 
tively rose  to  my  lips. 
I  was  speechless  with 
terror,  and  believed 
every  moment  that  the 
boat     would     go     to 


pieces.' 


The    mast 


crashed  overboard  with 

a   splintering  sound, 

which  seemed  to  break 

our  hearts,    and   it   was 

immediately    caught 

by    the    wind     and 

hurled  more  than   twenty  yards  from   our  bark. 

Relieved    of   this   weight,    however,    the    little 

boat    righted    herself,    and    every    further    gust 

only   drove   us    the   faster   through    the  raging 

sea.       By    this    time    we    had    lost    our    last 

hope.     The  little  craft  raced  before  the  wind 

*  The  author's  demeanour  under  these  circumstances  does  rot 
appear  to  have  been  very  heroic,  but  then  he  must  be  judged  by 
Oriental  rather  than  European  standards. 


THIS    PHOTO.    OF    THE   AUTHOR   WAS   TAKEN    SOON    AFTER 

HIS   ESCAPE.      IT   SHOULD    BE  COMPARED   WITH    HIS    PORTRAIT 

ON   THE   FIRST    PAGE   OF    THIS    NARRATIVE. 

From  a  Photo. 


in  this  manner  for  several  hours,  when  again 
her  bows  struck  upon  another  rock.  This 
time  her  destruction  was  so  imminent  that  I 
hastily  removed  most  of  my  clothes  and  pre- 
pared to  swim.  I  was  bewildered  to  know  on 
which  side  I  should  cast  myself  in  order  to  save 
my  poor,  hunted  life.  The  timbers  of  the  boat 
creaked  and  shrieked  in  a  most  pitiful  manner, 

and  it  was  marvellous 
how  they  held  together 
under  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  them  by 
the  murderous  blows 
dealt  by  the  towering 
seas. 

Will  it  be  believed 
that  for  two  whole  days 
and  one  night  we  re- 
mained in  this  fearful 
position  ?  I  felt  myself 
utterly  helpless.  Even 
my  legs  refused  to  sup- 
port me.  I  suffered  hor- 
ribly, too,  from  head- 
ache, hunger,  and 
thirst.  It  appeared  im- 
possible to  make  any 
further  advance,  for  by 
tins  time  even  our  oars 
were  broken,  and  the 
unfortunate  "captain" 
himself  was  quite  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  I 
wept  with  impotent  rage 
and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  yet,  when 
things  appeared  at  their 
worst,  they  suddenly 
began  to  mend.  For 
one  thing,  the  weather 
began  to  clear  up  with  amazing  quickness, 
and  when  the  slight  mist  lifted  we  saw  with 
intense  joy  that  we  were  within  sight  of 
land.  An  hour  or  two  later  the  sea  commenced 
to  go  down,  and  by  dint  of  rigging  up  make- 
shift oars  and  other  apparatus  my  resourceful 
fisherman  was  able  to  land  me,  more  dead  than 
alive,  in  the  environs  of  Goletta,  which  is  the 
port  of  Tunis.     I  was  free  at  last  ! 


Sight=Seeing  on  the  Columbia  River. 


\\\    Arthur  P.  Silver,  of  Halifax,  N.S. 

This  month  Mr.  Silver  takes  us  up  the  magnificent  Columbia,  rapidly  growing  famous  throughout 

the  world    for   its    fisheries    and    its    scenery.     Both    of    these    are    dealt    with,    and    the    whole    is 

accompanied  by    a   set  of  photographs  which  illustrate  the    text.      The  fishing  by  machinery  and 

the  7501b.  sturgeon  are  particularly  interesting  to  anglers. 


mm. 


111",  product  of  the  Columbia  River 
fisheries  exceeds  in  value  and  in  the 
atrerresjate  amount  of  fish  taken  the 
yield  of  any  other  river  in  the 
whole  world  —  surely  a  wonderful 
distinction.  This  marvellous  river  also  ranks 
among  the  most  notable  of  the  world  on 
account  of  the  vast  territories  which  it  drains 
and  the  extraordinary  grandeur  of  the  scenery  it 
presents  to  the  traveller.  The  navigation  for 
ocean-going  vessels  reaches  for  one  hundred 
miles  from   the  sea    to   the    town   of    Portland. 


VIEW   OF    THE    CHEAT    COLUMBIA    RIVER 

From  a  Photo,  by  L.  J.  Hicks,  Po. 

From  this  point  river  steamships  ply  without 
obstruction  up-stream  until  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains are  reached.  Where  the  river  carves  its 
way  with  perturbed  current  through  this  great 
natural  barrier  navigation  is  continued  by  a 
series  of  locks.  Fifty  miles  beyond,  and  naviga- 
tion again  becomes  obstructed  at  "The  Dalles," 
where  the  great  river,  pent  in  a  narrow  gorge 
between  frowning,  precipitous  banks,  roars 
hoarsely  in  dangerous  eddies  and  rapids. 


Beyond  this,  however,  the  tourist  can  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  voyage  of  190  miles  through 
wild  and  striking  scenery  ;  and  if  he  cares  for  a 
more  protracted  trip  he  can  proceed  for  upwards 
of  175  miles  up  the  Snake  River,  which  is  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Columbia. 

On  one  of  the  luxurious  river  boats  the 
traveller  is  sure  to  fall  in  with  many  interest- 
ing companions,  for  nearly  everyone  out  here 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  man's 
determined  will  against  Nature,  and  has  helped 
to  conquer  the  forest  and  the  prairie.     Having 

prevailed  against 
adverse  condi- 
tions, the  people 
have  emerged 
from  the  struggle 
strong,  self-re- 
liant, and  proud 
of  the  magnifi- 
cent country  they 
have  subdued. 
They  are  also 
generally  very 
eager  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of 
its  merits  and 
attractions  to  the 
stranger  within 
their  gates. 

Between  the 
City  of  Portland 
and  the  Cascade 
Mountains  the 
river  has  a 
beauty  all  its 
own,  which  in 
its  way  is  unsur- 
passed by  any 
river  in  the 
world.  The  tra- 
veller is  delighted  with  every  variety  of  view. 
1  lere  the  river  recalls  the  rugged  and  precipitous 
banks  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Rhine.  At  another 
spot  it  suggests  the  gently-rolling  lowlands  of 
the  Mississippi,  while  occasionally  high  moun- 
tains rise  on  all  sides,  until  the  river  appears 
hemmed  in  by  grim  and  towering  walls  of  rock, 
which  in  places  the  imagination  easily  converts 
into  the  ramparts  of  some  stupendous  ruined 
mountain   fastness.      Occasionally  one  catches 


AT   THE    CASCADES. 

■Hand,  Oregon. 
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to  the  height  of  11,225ft.,  and 
dominates  the  landscape  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  wonder- 
ful Pillars  of  Hercules,  looking 
as  if  moulded  into  imposing 
shape  by  human  art,  and  the 
awe-inspiring  gorge  of  Oneonta 
are  bits  of  scenery  that  chal- 
lenge admiration  for  their  wild 
grandeur  and  impressiveness. 

If  the  voyage  is  made  at 
the  height  of  the  fishing  season 
— that  is,  during  the  leafy 
month  of  June — the  traveller 
witnesses  on  every  hand  the 
extremely  interesting  work  of 
the  fishery  going  forward,  till 
he  marvels  that  the  river  has 
not  been  altogether  bereft  of 
its  riches.  He  will  see  the 
aboriginal  red  man  standing 
on  some  jutting  shelf  of  rock, 
plying  his  long -handled  net 
with  the  inherited  skill  of  many 
generations,  and  deftly  lifting 
out  his  struggling  quarry. 
Then  again  there  are  nets 
being  drawn  on  the  shingle, 
and  dozens  of  shapely,  shining 
bodies  quivering  in  the  daz- 
zling sunlight. 

In  another  place  there  is  a 
great  troubling  of  the  waters, 
where  countless  victims  are 
splashing  in  a  trap,  made  by 


'KIN'  1  i.    ONE  OF  THE    IMPOSING    NATURA 

From  a  Photo,  by]  visitors  UP  the  Columbia.     [II.  .1.  Hale,  Portlt 

sight  of  groups  of  the  far-famed  coniferous 
giants  of  the  West  the  Douglas  fir,  sugar  pirn-, 
and  sequoia  — 
perhaps  the  no- 
blest and  grand- 
est of  trees  on 
the  face  of  the 
earth.  A  con- 
stant striking 
feature  is  a  num- 
ber of  gleaming, 
snow-capped 
mountain  peaks, 
several  of  which 
mount  far  above 
the  snow  -  line. 
Mount  Hood,  in 
particular,     rises 


Vol. 
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IHERE    ARE    NETS    BEING   DRAWN    ON   TO   THE   SHINGLE,  AND    DOZENS   OF   SHAPELY,    SHINING    BODIES 

From  a  Photo,  by]  in  the  sunlight."  [L.  J.  Hicks,  Portland, 
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'•  A    GREAT    TROUBLING   OF    THE   WATERS,    WHERE    COUNTLESS    VICTIMS 

From  a  Photo,  by]  BY  many  nets." 

a  complicated  device  of  many  nets,  while  they 
are  being  slowly  drawn  to  the  surface.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  one  sees  a  boat  dart  silently  across 
the  stream,  turn  suddenly  at  right  angles,  and 
shoot  out  a  net  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L. 
This  mode  of  fishing  is  called  "  gill-netting,"  be- 
cause the  nets  so  spread,  meeting  the  fish  running 
up  stream,  generally  entangle  them  by  the  gills. 
Perhaps  the  mode  of  fishing  which  appears 
the  most  striking: 
of  all  is  the  fish- 
wheel,  which  is 
simply  the  white 
man's  improve- 
ment on  the 
Indian's  primi- 
tive dip-net. 
Fishing  by  ma- 
chinery sounds 
strange,  and 
emphatically  not 
sportsmanlike, 
but  still  the 
apparatus  is 
curious  and  in- 
teresting. It  is 
fixed  in  a  narrow 
channel  where 
there  is  known 
to  be  a  salmon 
"  trail."  One  of 
these  wheels  will 
sometimes    lift 


out  85,0001b.  of  fish 
in  on 3  day  !  How  is 
that  for  a  haul  ?  The 
wheel  goes  round  in 
the  same  direction  as 
the  stream.  The  fish 
are  led  into  it  by 
converging  walls, 
built  in  the  river-bed. 
The  wheel  is  formed 
of  three  or  four  wire 
nets  so  arranged,  at 
equal  distances  apart 
and  gathered  in  to- 
wards the  axle,  that 
they  form  a  funnel- 
shaped  bag.  This 
bag  scoops  up  the 
salmon  and  empties 
them  into  a  trough, 
whence  they  slide 
down  into  an  apart- 
ment on  the  shore  to 
be  conveyed  thence 
to  the  factory.  The 
thing  works  magnifi- 
cently from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  factory  built  over 
the  water  on  long  piles  of  timber — the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  noble  victims  whose  capture 
we  have  been  witnessing.  Here  one  sees  boat 
after  boat  arrive  with  their  loads,  which  are 
passed  along  to  the  receiving-room,  where  the 
weighers,  wearing  india-rubber  thigh  boots,  wade 
knee-deep  among  heaps  of  glorious,   glittering 


ARE    SPLASHING    IN    A   TRAP    MADE 

[L.  J.  Hicks,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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From  a  Photo,  by] 


'FISHING    BY  MACHINERY"    ON    THE    COLUMBIA    RIVER — ONE    OF    THESE  WHEELS  WILL   LIFT 

out  8s,ooolb.  of  salmon  in  a  day  !        [L.J.  Hicks,  Portland.  Oregon^ 
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salmon.  Oh  !  it  is  a  wonderful  land  ! 
After  a  careful  inspection  the  fish  are  split, 
cleaned,  and  washed  at  a  trough,  through 
which  there  rushes  a  continuous  current  of 
fresh  water. 

The  next  scene  is  where  a  set  of  re- 
volving knives,  placed  the  length  of  a 
can  apart,  cut  the  bodies  into  pieces  of 
exactly  the  right  length  for  the  tins.  Then 
the  sections  are  packed  tightly  into  the 
cans. 

The  last  scene  of  all,  before  the  labelling 
of  the  cans,  is  when  they  are  pricked  with 
a  sharp  instrument  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  the  steam  and  heated  air,  and  then,  for 
the  second  time,  soldered  up  and  subjected 
to  more  boiling  until  thoroughly  cooked. 
Some  factories  put  up  in  this  manner  over 
50,000  cans  of  fish  in  a  single  day. 

Though  four  species  of  salmon  visit  the 
Columbia  River,  the  Royal  Chinook  is  the 
salmon  of  commerce,  heading  the  list  in 
numbers,  in  the  enormous  size  it  attains, 
and  the  deep  rich  pink  colour  of  the  flesh, 
which  is  a  feature  highly  esteemed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  early  summer  the  bodies  of  these 
salmon  are  bright  as  molten  silver  —  the 
heads  and  sides  shining  with  lovely  metallic 
lustre.  Those  which  survive  the  long 
battle  to  reach  the  upper  parts  of  the  river 
arrive  late  in  the  autumn  hardly  to  be 
recognised  as  the  same  fish.  With  heads 
flattened  and  bruised  ;  eyes  sunken  ;  fins 
battered  and  frayed  by  the  rocks  of  the  rapids, 
upper  jaws  curved  like  a  hook  over  the  lower — 
they  present  a  sadly  altered  and  pitiable  appear- 


rURGEON— SOME    HAVE     KEEN     Si-EARED     IN     THE     KIVEK 

J' 10m  a  Photo,  by]  METHOD  OF  BAITLESS  hooks. 


<K    IS   THE    SALMON-    OF    COMMERCE    — HERE   IS  A 
MAGNIFICENT   COLUMBIA   RIVER   SPECIMEN,    WEIGHT    85LB. 

From  a  Photo,  by  L.  J.  Hicks,  Portland,  Oregon, 

ance,  and  die  soon  after  the  act  of  spawning 

which  propagates  their  kind. 

The  sturgeon  fishery  begins  immediately  at 

the  close  of  the 
salmon  fishery — 
that  is  to  say, 
about  the  middle 
of  August.  At 
this  date  an  army 
of  sturgeon  pur- 
sues vast  schools 
of  small  fishes, 
smelts  and  sar- 
dines (so-called), 
on  which  they 
feed  ravenously. 
Huge  sturgeon 
are  sometimes 
surprised  in  the 
shallows  of  the 
river,  nosing 
along  the  soft 
bottom  and  stir- 
ring the  mud  with 
their    projecting, 


LA 


1  AKEN    BY    THE    CHINESE 

I .  Hicks.  Portland,  Oregon. 
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wedge-shaped  snouts,  searching  for  fresh-water 
shell-fish,  whose  presence  they  detect  by  means 
of  their  sensitive  barbels.  At  such  times  these 
superb  fish  are  easily  speared.  Yet  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  taken  by  the  Chinese 
method  of  lines  set  with  innumerable  baitless 
hooks,  ground  to  a  needle-like  point  and  held 
in    position    about    4m.    from     the    bottom    by 

ting  buoys  or  bottles.  The  great  sturgeon, 
swimming  along  the  bed  of  the  stream,  en- 
counters suddenly  one  of  these  sharp-pointed 
hooks,    and    in    endeavouring    to    free    himself 

omes  more  and  more  entangled,  till  at 
length  he  is  held  quite  fast. 

The  sturgeon  of  the  Columbia  have  been  taken 
at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
as  large  as  Soolb.  in  weight.  The  largest  on 
record,  taken  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  recently 
caught  in  the  River  Napa,  Napa  County,  Cali- 


offal  are  found  to  contain  more  or  less  of  oil, 
and  so  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 
One  product  is  used  entirely  by  the  Chinese — 
the  spinal  marrow,  which  is  much  prized  for 
making  soup. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  are  cut  up  into  sizes  fit 
for  the  freezing  pans  they  are  placed  in  bins 
covered  with  ice  and  salt.  After  freezing  solid, 
the  blocks  of  sturgeon  are  loaded  into  refriger- 
ator cars  for  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  these 
cities'the  sturgeon  finds  a  ready  sale  after  being 
partially  smoked. 

The  annual  salmon  product  of  the  Columbia 
River  is  nearly  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  valued 
at  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of 
the  sturgeon  and  other  river  fish  amounts  to 
another  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
It  is  estimated  that  fish  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been  already 


fornia.     This  giant  measured  49ft.  6in.  in  length         taken    out    of    the  Columbia, 
a  11  d   w  e  i  g  h  e  d 
nearly  a  ton. 

Sturgeons' 
eggs  or  ova  are 
made  into  ca- 
viar, worth  50 
cents  a  pound. 
They  are  re- 
markably small 
for  such  a  huge 
fish.  The  blad- 
ders have  a  com- 
mercial value, 
and,  in  fact, 
every  part  of  the 
fish  is  utilized. 
Even  the  head, 
v  i  s  c  e  r  a .    a  n  d 


Packed  in  the 
ordinary  Ameri- 
can freight  cars 
it  would  require 
a  solid  train 
300  miles  long 
to  carry  such 
an  almost  incon- 
ceivable mass 
of  fish.  An 
army  of  upwards 
of  6,  coo  men 
is  each  year 
employed  in 
gathering  the 
rich  harvest  of 
this  greatest 
river  fishery  of 
the  world. 


A    MONSTER    COLUMBIA    RIVER    STURGEON    OF    7301.1;. 

From   a   Photo.    l>y   L.  J.    Hicks,    Portland,    I  rcgon. 


Two   Men    in    a   Marble    Trap. 


By  George  Wharton  James,  of  Pasadena,   Cal. 

Mr.  James  is  on   terms  of  intimacy  with    the    Indians  of  the    rocky  wildernesses  of  Arizona;    and  he 

here    relates    a    peculiar    adventure    which     befell    him    and    his    Indian    guide    whilst    exploring    the 

wonderful  canyons  of  the  Colorado,  illustrating  the  narrative  with  his  own  photographs. 


HAVE  had  many  a  perilous  adven- 
ture in  my  ten  years  of  exploring  in 
the  wild,  picturesque,  and  wonderful 
canyons  of  the  Colorado  River,  in 
Arizona,  but  none  so  peculiar  as  one 
I  experienced  last  year.  I  wrote  as  follows  in 
my  note-book,  while  my  Indian  guide  lay  ex- 
hausted, asleep  and  naked,  immediately  after 
our  escape  : — 

"I  sit  here,  late  in  the  afternoon   of  Satur- 
day, August  3rd,   1899,  alive,  well,  and  happy. 


An  hour  ago  my  Indian  friend  and  guide, 
Wa-lu-tha-ma,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Havasu, 
and  myself  were  entrapped  in  a  deep  gorge, 
where  the  sun  shines  for  but  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  day,  between  two  precipices,  the  one 
descending  over  50ft.  and  the  other  about 
25ft.  The  space  between  these  two  precipices 
is  perhaps  250ft.  long,  and  is  occupied  by  a  deep 
pool  of  water.  A  couple  of  hours  ago  I  almost 
despaired  of  leaving  the  place  alive.  Bruised, 
bleeding,    and    exhausted   with    my    futile    en- 
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deavours  to  scale  the  smaller  precipice  down 
wjiich  we  had  come,  I  sank  back  into  the  deep 
water  almost  helpless — the  Indian  had  quite 
given  up  in  despair,  when  I  determined  upon 
making  another  and  a  different  effort. 

"  For  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
junction  of  Cataract  (Havasu)  Canyon  with  the 
main  canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  but  have 
not  yet  succeeded.  Others,  starting  from  the 
Havasupai  village, 
claim  that  they 
have  stood  where 
the  pure  blue 
waters  of  Cataract 
Creek  mingle  with 
the  dirty  red  of 
the  Colorado,  but 
my  efforts  have 
not  been  crowned 
with  success. 

"On  talking 
the  matter  over 
with  Wa-lu-tha- 
ma,  who  with 
Zuta  controls  this 
portion  of  the 
canyon  as  a  range 
for  his  stock,  he 
suggested  that, 
instead  of  de- 
scending to  the 
foot  of  Mooney 
Falls,  as  I  had 
hitherto  done,  we 
should  ride  along 
the  plateau  above, 
then  detour  to  the 
south  to  the  head 
of  a  short  but 
frightfully  deep 
tributary  canyon, 
known  as  Beaver 
Canyon,  and, 
starting  down  its 
bed,  reach  the 
junction  that  way. 
It  is  astonishing 
how  easy  such 
trips  look  when 
one  is  merely 
talking  or  writing  about  them,  and  how  the 
difficulties  magnify  as  the  endeavour  is  actually 
being  made. 

"  I  decided  to  attempt  the  descent  the  way 
Wa-lu-tha-ma  suggested,  and,  accordingly,  on 
Saturday,  August  3rd,  1899,  the  two  of  us  set 
forth.  We  rode  along  on  the  edge  of  the  canyon, 
on  the  plateau  made  by  the  ages-old  denudation 
of  the   strata   above,  and,  at    places,  came    to 
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where,  without  dismounting  from  my  horse,  I 
could  look  down  into  the  stupendous  depth  of 
the  canyon  to  my  right,  and  to  where  the  cotton- 
wood  trees  gave  life  and  wondrous  enchantment 
to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  dizzy  and 
bewildering  abyss  of  barren  rocks.  For  the 
walls  here  were  not  more  than  a  couple  of  stone- 
throws  apart — two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
perhaps  —  and  yet   they  were  a  sheer  2,000ft. 

or  more  in  actual, 
unbroken  depth. 
No  wonder  that 
even  the  Indian 
kept  as  far  away 
from  the  edge  as 
he  could. 

"All  the  morn- 
ing we  rode,  turn- 
ing at  length  from 
the  south-westerly 
direction  of  the 
course  of  the  can- 
yon of  the  Havasu 
to  the  south, 
where  the  tribu- 
tary, Beaver  Can- 
yon, entered. 
This  canyon  at 
its  junction  with 
the  Havasu  is  as 
majestic,  grand, 
and  awe-inspiring 
as  the  main  can- 
yon, but  it  rapidly 
narrows,  going 
towards  its  head, 
until  there  are 
places  where  the 
sun  seldom,  if 
ever,  reaches  the 
bottom — a  canyon 
of  perpetual 
gloom,  in  fact. 
To  the  head  of 
this  we  rode,  some 
three  or  four  miles 
from  the  point  of 
its  junction.  After 
finding  water  for 
our  horses  and 
turning  them  loose  to  graze  until  our  return 
— which  we  calculated  might  be  in  two  or 
three  days  —  we  prepared  for  the  descent. 
We  had  provisions  enough  for  a  bare  three 
days,  but  they  were  substantial  and  good.  Wa- 
lu-tha-ma  took  them  on  his  back,  and  also 
carried  two  long,  stout  ropes,  which  we  con- 
sidered we  should  need.  After  walking 
down,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a   mile,  to   a  spot 
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where  we  had  lunch,  we  then  pushed  for- 
ward. In  less  than  an  hour  we  came  to  the 
place  of  our  fate— the  place  where  I  now  write, 
and  where  Wa-lu-tha-ma  sits  asleep,  wearied 
and  exhausted  with  his  heroic  climb  back  to 
life.     Poor  fellow  !  it  is  time  we  were  returning, 


but  I  haven't  the  heart  to  awaken  him.  Let 
him  sleep  on  and  gain  the  rest  he  has  well 
deserved,  for  had  it  not  been  for  him  I  should 
be  down  below  on  the  nether  edge  of  that  pool, 
shivering  myself  to  death — a  shiver  more  of 
fear  than  of  cold. 
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TOWARDS    ITS    HEAD." 
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"  We  had  passed  one  rather  big  downward 
jump  caused  by  a  blocking  boulder  when  we 
came  to  this.  Try  to  picture  two  marble 
walls,  several  hundred  feet  high  and  less  than 
2 oft.  wide.  Immediately  where  we  are  two 
immense  boulders  of  sandstone  have  fallen  in, 
and,  aided  with  lesser  rocks,  have  completely 
blocked  up  the  narrow  space.  To  the  right  the 
tiny  stream  flows  rapidly  down  the  steep  bed  of 
the  canyon.  It  dashes  into  a  small  pool  under 
the  larger  of  the  two  boulders,  and  then  down 
a  marble  slide  or  shute  into  the  great  pool 
1  math,  which  is  fully  20ft.  in  depth  at  this  end. 
When   we   reached    this    spot,    Wa-lu-tha-ma, 


after  examining  it,  laughed 
and  turned  to  me  saying, 
'No  in-yah-a'  (No  trail  — 
no  way)  ;  and  he  said  we 
must  go  back.  Seeing  my 
intense  disappointment  and 
disapproval  of  his  words,  he 
looked  again,  and  as  I 
looked  into  the  dark  pool  of 
deep  waters  I  asked  whether 
he  dare  plunge  into  this 
deep  reservoir,  and  swim  to 
the  farther  end  and  there 
look  down  to  see  what  the 
prospects  were  for  continuing 
our  journey.  He  said  he 
would  go  if  I  would.  We 
could  tie  the  rope  to  a 
boulder  above,  and  thus  pull 
ourselves  up  after  we  had 
investigated  the  situation. 

"  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  We  undressed.  Care- 
lessly I  threw  the  rope  over 
a  boulder  and  asked  him  to 
fasten  it  before  he  ventured 
his  weight  upon  it.  Laugh- 
ing and  thoughtless,  Wa-lu- 
tha-ma  seized  the  rope  with- 
out inspecting  it,  lowered 
himself  and  plunged  in. 
Calling  out  to  me  that  the 
water  was  lha-ni-gi!'  (good), 
I  followed,  and,  to  my  horror, 
just  as  I  put  pressure  upon 
the  rope  it  slipped  from  off 
the  boulder  and  precipitated 
me  into  the  pool.  I  sank, 
but  my  heart  rose  into  my 
mouth,  and  I  felt— well,  what 
did  I  not  feel?— as  I  came 
10  the  surface  and  looked 
up  that  horrible  marble  slide, 
down  which  the  water  was 
flowing,  as  it  had  been  doing 
for  centuries,  making  the  rock  as  smooth 
as  if  polished  by  a  lapidary.  Then  I  looked 
up  the  other  side  where  the  sandstone 
boulder  stood  at  an  angle  so  slightly  tilted  from 
the  positive  perpendicular  as  to  seem  absolutely 
precipitous.  How  should  we  get  back  ?  The 
Indian  laughed  with  thoughtless  glee  until  he 
was  reminded  that  he  was  trapped  as  well  as  I. 
1  No  za-mt-gt,'  he  then  cried  (No  way  of  getting 
back).  Hastily  I  swam  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
pool,  but  found  worse  conditions  there  than 
at  the  upper  end.  It  was  another  prec.pice, 
deeper  than  the  one  over  which  we  had  come, 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  another  pool  equally  as 
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iarge  is  the  one  through  which  we  had 
swum.  And  what  beyond  ?  I  didn't  know, 
but  Wa-lu-tha-ma  did.  There  was  no  way  out, 
he  said,  except  to  struggle  on,  naked  as  we 
were,  to  the  junction  of  the  Havasu  ;  then  swim 
our  way  up  through  the  pools  that  make  up  the 
waterway  between  that  point  and  Mooney  Falls, 
where  there  was  an  old  and  very  dangerous 
ladder  between  us  and  freedom. 

"  This    made    the   Indian   very  serious,   and, 


if  this  could  be  taken  up,  a  large  amount  of  the 
water  of  the  upper  pool  would  flow  away  and 
give  us  a  better  chance  for  an  escape,  than 
struggling  up  a  steep-faced  rock  directly  from 
deep  water.  But  Wa-lu-tha-ma  was  wiser  than 
I.  He  saw  that  the  water  served  two  good 
purposes.  It  raised  us  up,  and,  if  it  were 
lowered,  how  should  we  climb  that  extra  height? 
And  then  again,  water  was  far  better  than  solid 
ground  to  fall  on  to  when  we  slipped  in  making 
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swimming  to  the  upper  end,  he  tried  and  tried 
and  tried  again  to  scale  the  marble  slide  and 
the  sandstone  wall.  But  they  were  alike  in- 
sensible to  the  dancer  of  our  state  and  yielded 
not  an  iota  of  their  impossible  conditions. 
Then  I  tried,  and  the  rough  sandstone  scraped 
away  large  pieces  of  my  cuticle  here  and  there, 
and  the  cruel  marble  bruised  me  almost  every- 
where as  I  slipped  and  slipped  again  in  my 
desperate  attempts  to  ascend. 

''Then  it  was  that  I  thought  of  trying  to 
remove  a  smaller  boulder  that  acted  as  a  key- 
stone by  the  side  of  the  great  boulder  that 
dammed  the  lower  end  of  the  pool.      I  thought 

Vol.  v.-  36. 


our  efforts.  The  last-named  condition  meant 
being  bruised  on  the  rocks  beneath,  and  perhaps 
dashed  to  death.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me: 
Why  not  try  to  carry  some  of  the  smaller  rocks 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  pool,  build  up  a  stand- 
ing pyramid  in  the  water,  getting  it  as  high  as 
possible,  and  then  one  of  us  could  stand  on 
that  to  give  the  other  a  'hoist'  up  the  slide  to 
where,  possibly,  a  hand-hold  could  be  reached, 
and  thus  escape  made  possible  ?  It  was  hard 
work  to  swim,  sometimes  at  the  surface 
but  oftener  under  the  water,  with  heavy  rocks 
in  our  hands,  and  it  was  discouragingly  slow 
work,    building    up    a    pile    high   enough   to  be 
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"  At  last  I  deemed  the  pile  high  enough. 
We  rested,  and  studied  out  a  plan  of 
action.  Wa-lu-tha-ma  was  to  go  first,  get 
on  the  pile,  and  await  my  coming.  Then, 
after  I  had  got  fairly  established,  he 
was  to  climb  up  my  body  and  I  was  to 
help  him  to  reach  up  so  that  he  could  pull 
himself  out  and  then  lower  an  additional 
rope  that  we  had  above,  up  which  I  could 
easily  ascend.  We  did  as  we  had  planned. 
Twice  he  slipped,  and  we  both  made  back- 
ward dives  into  the  water.  Then  the  third 
time  I  stood  on  the  rock  pile,  with  arms 
outstretched  and  body  pressed  as  close  to 
the  wall  as  possible  so  as  to  brace  myself 
securely.  Slowly  Wa-lu-tha-ma  climbed 
up  and  stood  by  my  side,  and  then,  with 
that  stealthy  care  that  only  a  feline  creature 
and  an  Indian  possess,  he  pulled  him- 
self up  my  back,  on  to  my  hips,  then 
on  to  my  shoulders.  Straining  and  fear- 
ful of  another  slip  I  stood.  He  reached 
up.  He  was  still  too  low.  '  Get  on  to  my 
head  ! '  I  called  out,  and  soon,  as  I  braced 
my  neck  to  bear  his  weight,  I  felt  one 
foot  on  my  head,  and  then  the  tips  of  his 
toes  resting  near  by.  I  could  feel  his 
quietly  desperate  struggles,  his  reachings 
and  failures.  As  he  made  another  vigorous, 
yet  extremely  careful,  effort,  the  pile  of 
stones  gave  way,  and   down   we  fell  again 


of  any  service. 
But  we  kept  at 
it.  Sometimes 
we  got  a  rock 
half-way  across 
the  pool  and 
were  compelled 
to  drop  it. 
Then,  rising  to 
the  surface  for 
air,  we  would 
float  a  moment 
or  two,  regain 
breath,  strength, 
and  courage, 
dive  do  w  n  , 
seize  the  rock, 
and  with  a  des- 
perate forward 
dive  seek  to  put 
it  in  place.  It 
was  an  extra- 
ordinary dilem- 
ma and  called 
for  extraordinary 
remedies. 
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into  the  water,  half-drow'riing,  discouraged,  and 
disheartened.  It  took  up  half  an  hour  or  more 
of  diving  and  lifting  and  puffing  and  struggling 
to  get  the  rocks  piled  up  again.  Once  more  I 
stretched  body  and  arms  against  the  cruel  and 
soulless  rock.  Again  Wa-lu-tha-ma's  body  glided 
up  over  mine.  This  time,  when  he  stood  on  my 
head,  he  fairly  seemed  to  hold  on  the  sandstone 
cliff  with  his  finger-nails  and  eyebrows,  for,  with 
one  deep  grunt  of  content  and  satisfaction,  his 
weight  left  me,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he 
was  safe  on  top. 

"  Toyfully  I  dived  back  into  the  water,  swam 


return,  to  see  men,  women,  and  children  come 
around,  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  look-out. 
As  soon  as  possible  Wa-lu-tha-ma  and  I  sat 
down  to  eat,  surrounded  by  about  thirty  of  the 
Indians.  They  listened  with  great  glee  to  the 
recital  by  my  companion  of  our  attempt  and 
failure.  I  was  made  (as  is  the  wont  of  all 
Indians)  the  butt  of  the  major  part  of  the  fun. 
Wa-lu-tha-ma  ate  and  ate,  and  continued  to  eat, 
and  the  coffee-pot  was  twice  replenished  ere 
he  had  completed  his  story.  Knowing  the 
joking  propensities  of  his  people  and  their 
utter  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  any  person 
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to  the  other  end  of  the  pool  for  the  treacherously- 
tied  rope,  then  swam  back  and  pulled  myself 
out  as  Wa-lu-tha-ma  held  the  other  rope. 

"It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  it  all,  now  that  it  is 
over,  but,  as  I  stretch  over  Wa-lu-tha-ma's 
sleeping  form  ere  I  wake  him,  and  look  down 
into  that  deep,  shady  pool,  the  'shivers'  go 
over  me,  and  I  ask  myself  two  questions:  'What 
would  I  have  done  without  Wa-lu-tha-ma?'  and 
'Is  there  a  Providence  that  watches  over  such  a 
careless  fool  as  sometimes  I  am  ?  ' 

We  did  not  try  to  disguise  our  weariness 
when  we  arrived  late  that  afternoon  at  Wa-lu- 
tha-ma's  "  hawa."  The  Havasupais  had  openly 
prophesied  that  we  could  not  make  the  descent, 
so  I  was  not  surprised,  a  few  minutes  after  our 


out  of  whom  they  can  extract  a  little  fun,  I  was 
prepared  for  the  rude  jokes  and  vulgar  witticisms 
expended  upon  me,  and  sat  eating  and  drinking 
with  the  stolidity  of  a  Hottentot — or  a  Havasupai. 
If  they  enjoyed  making  me  the  object  of  their 
fun  I  was  quite  willing,  since  I  was  safe  out  of 
the  adventure. 

But  I  am  going  to  reach  the  Colorado  River 
down  that  side-canyon  some  day,  and  perhaps 
the  story  of  that  trip  of  success  will  not  equal 
in  interest  this  one  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment and  narrow  escape  from  a  peculiar  and 
wretched  death— a  situation  I  always  compare 
in  my  own  mind  to  that  of  a  couple  of  rats 
in  a  smooth -sided  tin  pail  just  half  full  of 
water. 


What   a    Foreigner   Saw    in    Venezuela. 

By  Walter  Shelaber. 

The  Republics  of  Central  America  are  turbulent  countries,  where  revolutionary  politics  are  the  great 

business    of  life,  where    Nature  looks    her  fairest,    and    where    European    adventurers    win  power  and 

money.     Mr.   Shelaber   knows  the  Venezuelan  States   well,  and  in   this  paper    affords  us,  by  means  of 

photographs  taken  by  himself,  certain  vivid  glimpses  of  life  in  a  Spanish-American    capital. 
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vate  profit.  The 
Government  of 
Venezuela  is  a 
limited  Repub- 
lic ;  the  Presi- 
(1  e  n  t  b  e  i  n  g 
"elected"  at 
irregular  inter- 
vals, and  his 
tenure  of  office 
limited  by  the 
condition  of  the 
public  purse. 
As  soon  as  he 
has  emptied  it 
a  new  President 
is  elected,  and 
the  old  one 
goes  off  to  Paris 
s  p  e  n  d    his 


EXERAL  TOSE  MANUEL 
ERNANDEZ,  called  the  "  Mocho  " 
because  he  has  a  finger  too  little,  is 
now  running  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela— a 
of  some  honour,  more  personal  risk, 
pri- 
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savings. 


The  suffrage  is  universal,  and  everybody 
elects  his  own  President,  generally  himself  ; 
but  as  only  one  can  have  control  of  the 
Treasury  at  a  time,  the  rule  is  that  the  first  to 
get  to  Caracas  is  called 
"Constitutional  President," 
and  is  allowed  a  reason- 
able time  to  recoup  him- 
self and  his  friends  for  the 
expenses  they  have  been 
put  to  in  the  election.  The 
rivals  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  and 
get  what  compensation 
they  ran  by  looting  the 
shopkeepers  of  provincial 
towns.  Sometimes  a  strong 
man  elects  himself,  and 
then  the  country  goes 
iil  v  fo  r wa  rd .  G  uz  m  a  n 
Blanco,  who  died  lately  in 
Paris,  was  a  strong  man, 
and  he  ruled  for  twenty-one 
years.       His     countrymen 


look   back   on   him    with 

say  ;  "  Guzman  !  Yes  ;  he  was  a  good  man." 
"  Did  he  rob  like  the  rest  ? "  asks  the  gentle 
foreigner.  "  Oh,  he  robbed.  Yes ;  but  he 
robbed  in  an  orderly  manner."  In  other  words, 
he  constructed  railways  and  public  works  with 
English  and  German  capital,  and  contented 
himself  with  "accepting  a  little  interest" 
in  the  undertakings  when  complete. 

Now  Castro,  who  has  just  elected  himself, 
does  things  in  a  different  way.  He  says  to 
the  financial  people,  "  I  require  money," 
and  if  they  don't  pay  up  he  marches  them 
off.  Some  of  our  photographs  illustrate 
Senor  Castro's  methods.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  chose  half-past  five  in  the  evening 
for  his  operations,  because  at  that  time  the 
light  is  very  unfavourable  for  snap-shots,  and 
one  never  knows  how  these  half-tamed 
soldiers  will  take  being  photographed  slowly. 
Here  is  a  view  of  the  usually  placid  railway 
station  at  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  now  crowded  with  carriages, 
and  to  the  right  is  a  mob  of  street  ruffians 
and  soldiers  under  the  goods  shed.  The 
soldiers  are  shown  again  on  the  next  page, 
but  more  in  detail.  They  are  dressed  in  a 
cap,  shirt,  and  trousers,  and  carry  a  poncho 
and  a  rifle,  and  often  a  broom.  What  the  broom 
is  for  I  do  not  know  ;  the  rifle,  of  course,  one  can 
understand,  and  it  is  a  horrid-looking  thing,  that 
seems  as  if  it  might  go  off  at  any  moment. 


\   VIEW   OF   THE   USUALLY    PLACID    RAILWAY   STATION   OF   CARACAS. 
From  a  Photo,  tj'  tlii  Author. 
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SOME   OF    THE    REPUBLICAN    TROOPS — "THE   SOLDIERS    ARE    NOT   SORT 
From  a  Photo.  by\  TO  E 


The  soldiers  are  not  sorted  according  to  size, 
or  according  to  anything  else,  that  I  could  see  ; 
and,  before  they  were  caught,  they  were  pro- 
bably farm  labourers.  Now,  they  have  got  to 
shoot  what  they  are  told  to  shoot,  or  be  shot 
themselves.  For  this  they  receive  the  promise 
of  one  shilling  a  day,  and  what  they  can  pick 
up.  A  precarious  existence  perhaps,  but  still 
they  seem  to  thrive  upon  it. 

An  English  doctor  was  engaged  by  the 
Bolivar  Railway  Company,  and  arrived  last 
December  in  the  middle  of  the  revolution  —I 
mean,  election  ;  but  the  terms  are  practically 
synonymous.  The  Government  troops  relieved 
him  of  his  clothes  and  other  personal  effects 
before  he  had  been  in  the  place  a  week.  At 
Valencia  two  soldiers  (I  believe  they  were  still 
in  the  chrysalis  state  of  rebels,  but  have  since— 
at  least  their  comrades  have  developed  into 
Government  troops)  two 
soldiers,  I  say,  obtained  some 
valuable  rings  from  an  old  lady 
by  chopping  her  finger  off. 
They  were  shot  by  Castro  next 
morning  in  the  Plaza. 

But  to  return  to  the  goods 
shed  at  Caracas.  Castro  having 
been  refused  financial  assistance 
by  his  friends  sent  a  file  of 
soldiers  to  half-a-dozen  of  them 
and  marched  them  off  to  the  rail- 
way station.  Then  he  ordered 
a  train  to  take  them  off  to  La 
Guayra,  en  route  for  the  fortress 
of  Maracaibo,  which  is  a  sort 
of  Venezuelan  He  du  Diable. 
The  manager  of  the  railway 
thinking  a  little  delay  might  give 
the  victims  time  to  change  their 
minds,  got  the  train  ready  and 
then    drew    the     fin      J.-  m    the 


ED   ACCORDING 

[the  Author. 


The  prisoners  were  there- 
fore kept  in  the  goods  shed,  in 
which  were  also  a  large  number 
of  green  hides ;  and  their  friends 
were  permitted  to  interview  them 
one  at  a  time,  on  the  platform,  and 
give  them  advice  in  their  rather 
trying  situation. 

The  point  about  Maracaibo  is 
that  prisoners  who  are  very  objec- 
tionable to  the  President  are  liable 
to  get  gaol  fever  and  die  there  ; 
so  it  was  rather  a  trying  prospect 
for  some  of  the  unsqueezable 
financiers.  One  had  his  wife  and 
two  children  down  to  bid  him  good- 
bye and  melt  the  hearts  of  his 
captors.  They  did  bid  him  good- 
bye, but  they  did  not  melt  anybody's  heart, 
and  their  friends  in  misfortune  were  cruel 
enough  to  sneer  at  them  and  say  it  was  bad 
form  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  having 
no  money  to  lose,  said  they  had  much  better 
pay  up  and  be  done  with  it. 

Castro  had  three  things  in  his  favour.  First, 
his  action,  though  not  usual  now,  was  constitu- 
tional in  Venezuela.  Second,  some  of  his 
prisoners  were  sending  money  to  his  rival,  the 
Mocho,  and  he  told  them  that  if  they  wanted 
to  spend  money  at  all  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  spend  it  in  support  of  the  Government 
rather  than  against  it.  Third,  firmness  is  what 
his  people  want  ;  kindness  they  would  mistake 
for  fear,  whilst  cruelty  they  recognise  as  the 
attribute  of  a  master. 

This  photograph  shows  a  party  of  soldiers 
marching  to   relieve   guard   somewhere   in    the 


A    PARTY   OF    SOU  KCHING    TO    RELIEVE   GUARD   SOMEWHERE    IN    THE   CITY. 

Jrom  a.  Photo,  by  the  Autlior. 
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city.  The  men  in  the  middle  of  the  street  are 
the  soldiers  :  not  the  people  on  the  pavement. 
Observe  at  the  same  time  the  telephone  post, 
the  electric  light,  and  the  magnificent  decora- 
tions outside  the  pastry  -  cook's  shop  —  all 
evidences  of  civilization,  which  will  be  referred 
to  later  on. 

We  now  return  to  our  soldiers.  They  are 
guarding  the  railway  between  Tucacas  and 
Barquisimeto,  where  most  of  the  fighting  took 
place  last  winter.  Attention  is  now  invited 
to  the  General.  I  do  not  give  his  name, 
for  a  reason  that  will  appear  later  on  ;  not, 
mind  you,  that  he  is  likely  to  read  these  pages 
or  any  others.  The  General  may  be  seen  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  with  his  waistcoat  open,  and 
his  naked  sword  uplifted.  He  had  been  busy 
on  the  platform  salting  the  meat  of  a  newly- 
killed  ox  he  had  just  commandeered,  when  I  was 


IF    THESE    SOLDIERS    111!)    NOI    (.LAND   THE    RAILWAY    LINK     I.IKE    THIS 
JUST    LIFT  RAIL   OR   TWO    AND    WRECK    THE    TRAIN    CONTAINING 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 

presented  to  him.  He  was  very  affable — a  big, 
dark-skinned  man,  with  a  cheery  twinkle,  and 
a  general  expression  in  his  black  eyes  that  made 
me  sceptical  about  my  .guide's  assurance  that  he 
was  a  teetotaler.  At  my  request  he  drew  his 
men  up  to  be  photographed,  and  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  his  staff  behind  him.  With 
some  hesitation  I  offered  him  a  whisky  and 
soda  after  the  operation.  He  accepted,  with  a  nod; 
and  when  the  tumbler  was  half-full  of  whisky  he 
begged  me  to  desist.  I  offered  him  soda  or  plain 
water,  but  he  declined  both,  and  tossed  off  the 
raw  spirit  without  winking,  a  performance  after- 
wards imitated  by  his  staff.  It  was  a  pretty 
good  performance  for  a  teetotaler.  My  friend 
then  prepared  himself  for  a  little  friendly  con- 
\  efsation,  spitting  copiously  on  the  floor  of  my 
carriage  to  show  that  he  was  perfectly  at  his 
ease.     His  staff  followed  his  example.     I  asked 


him  whether  he  was  a  rebel  or  a  Government 
officer.  You  see,  these  things  change  so  quickly 
in  Venezuela  that  the  men  are  sometimes  a 
little  confused.  However,  he  declared  he  was 
a  Government  officer — a  Castrista,  in  short. 
"And  what  were  you  last  week,  General?"  I 
asked,  innocently.  "Ah,  senor  ! "  he  said, 
deprecatingly.  Then,  taking  my  proffered 
cigars,  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  carriage. 

And  yet  these  "  Generals  "  and  their  soldiers 
are  not  to  be  despised,  although  their  manner 
of  fighting  and  of  living  is  vastly  different  from 
ours.  Not  long  before  just  such  a  General  as 
my  "teetotal"  friend  went  up  in  a  train  from 
Tucacas,  with  a  few  of  his  men  and  some 
twenty  passengers  or  more.  The  rebels,  how- 
ever, had  commandeered  another  train,  and 
had  come  to  meet  the  General.  They  took 
up    a    rail,    and     then    hid    on    both    sides   of 

the  railway.  The  General's 
train  came  to  a  standstill 
at  the  desired  spot.  The 
General  got  out  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  car  to  re- 
connoitre.  He  w  a  p 
promptly  shot  in  the  arm 
He  drew  his  revolver,  and 
went  with  his  men  to  ih 
place  where  the  shootinr 
was  going  on.  He  was 
next  shot  in  the  leg,  and 
brought  to  the  ground. 
Even  now,  perhaps,  he 
might  have  saved  his  life 
by  hiding,  or  shamming 
dead  ;  but  instead  of  doing 
that  he  sat  up  encouraging 
his  men  and  emptying  his 
revolver  at  the  hidden 
enemy  until  he  was  killed. 
Twenty-two  civilian  passengers  were  killed  also, 
and  then  the  passenger  trains  stopped  running 
for  nine  weeks. 

Christmas  Day  was  a  bad  day  for  the  railway 
people.  They  lay  on  the  floor  for  eighteen 
hours  to  avoid  the  bullets  which  were  being 
fired  by  the  Government  troops  and  by  the 
revolutionists.  One  man  thought  he  was  safe 
lying  in  bed,  but  he  was  shot  dead.  No  one 
wanted  to  shoot  the  railway  people ;  but  firing 
in  the  dark  and  at  haphazard  they  did  a  good 
deal  more  damage  than  they  intended  to  do. 
But  if  they  are  careless  of  the  lives  of  civilians, 
they  are  equally  so  of  themselves,  and  still 
more  so  of  their  dead.  After  the  battle  of 
Valencia  some  three  hundred  wounded  were 
brought  into  the  hospital  ;  but  five  days  after- 
wards a  party  of  Europeans  found  men  still 
alive  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  birds  of  prey 
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From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 


attacking  them  and  the  dead  as  well.  In  Bar- 
quisimeto  the  dead  were  left  in  the  streets 
where  they  fell  (like  the  snow  in  London),  till 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  town 
authorities,  when  they  had  them  thrown  over 
a  wall  into  a  disused  cemetery.  In  Puerto 
Cabello  some  three  hundred  men  were  left  dead 
in  the  streets  until  the  American  Consul  got 
subscriptions  together,  and  the  bodies  were 
carried  outside  the  town,  drenched  with  oil, 
and  burnt. 

The  above  photo,  shows  the  door  of  the  Yellow 
House,  in  the  Plaza  bolivar,  in  Caracas,  where 
the  President  lives.  Observe  the  military 
bearing  of  the  sentries  as 
they  lounge  against  the 
door-posts.  The  Yellow 
House  is  built,  like  all 
Spanish  American  houses, 
round  a  patio,  or  court ; 
this  can  be  seen  in  the 
photograph,  but  the  foun- 
tain which  decorates  the 
centre  of  the  patio  is  not 
clearly  visible.  The  photo- 
graph, however,  was  taken 
to  exhibit  the  sentries, 
who  are  typical  of  every- 
thing in  Venezuela  at  the 
present  moment  —  sleepy 
loafing. 

But  if  the  Venezuelans 
are  careless  about  some 
things,  they  are  careful 
enough  in  others.  Observe 
the  strong  arms  of  the 
law  in  the  accompanying 


photograph  !  Here  we  see  two 
ruffians,  aged  apparently  twelve  and 
fourteen,  who  were  captured  in 
the  very  act  of  gambling  with  nuts  ! 
What  became  of  them  I  do  not 
know,  but  no  doubt  they  were 
summarily  dealt  with.  In  the 
newspapers,  if  these  matters  are 
mentioned  at  all,  it  is  seldom  to 
say  more  than  that  the  Sehors  So- 
and-so  were  sent  to  or  liberated 
from  prison. 

On  the  night  of  New  Year's 
Eve  several  thousand  persons  of 
the  haute  noblesse  of  the  city  were 
congregated  in  the  Plaza  Bolivar, 
listening  to  the  band,  when  sud- 
denly every  man  present  fired  all 
live  chambers  of  his  revolver  into 
the  air ;  bullets  are  said  to  return  to 
earth  with  precisely  the  same  speed 
as  that  with  which  they  leave  it,  yet 
only  two  persons  were  killed  and  a  few  wounded. 
The  papers  made  very  little  fuss  about  the 
incident.  They  remarked  it  really  was  rather  a 
pity,  for  foreigners  always  made  such  disagree- 
able remarks  about  such  trifles,  not  under- 
standing the  impulsiveness  and  nobility  of  the 
Venezuelan  character.  The  final  decision  was 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  say  any  more 
about  it.  I  never  heard  even  that  the  police 
made  any  inquiries  at  all  in  the  affair. 

The  photograph  at  the  top  of  the  next  page 
shows  a  great  and  notable  work  of  Guzman 
Blanco's,  and  also  that  of  another  President— 
Crespo.     On  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  right  is 
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HERE    U  I     SE1      A.  COSTL\     ESRIDI  ,1 

IE    TRAFFIC   PASSES  UNDFR    IT  ! 
From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 

seen  the  lovely  plaster 
chapel  of  the  Calvario, 
and  below  it  the  triumphal 
arch,  commemorating  the 
Federation  of  the  States 
of  Venezuela.  This  also 
is  of  plastered  brick,  and 
leading  to  these  monu- 
ments and  to  a  statue  of 
Columbus,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  picture,  is  a 
great  iron  road  -  bridge, 
spanning  a  small  valley 
and  a  street.  Nobody 
uses  the  bridge  to  cross 
over  the  valley,  because 
nobody  wants  to  get  from 
one  side  of  it  to  the  other. 


Cabs  and  tram-cars,  how- 
ever, and  a  small  stream 
pass  under  it !  Which  is 
something,  though  to  the 
sordid  utilitarian  Anglo- 
Saxon  it  seems  hardly 
enough.  But  then  we  do 
not  understand  the  noble 
Venezuelan  nature. 

At  the  bottom  of  this 
page  is  shown  the 
patio  of  the  College  in 
Caracas,  and  is  interest- 
ing because  it  contains 
the  marble  bust  of  Dr. 
Rojas,     Professor     of 


ALTHOUGH    CARACAS    II As   TRAMS,  TELEGRAPHS,  AM)    ALL  MODERN    IMPROVEMENTS,  ITS  MAIN  STREET 

IS    FULL    OF    CHASMS  LIKE   THE  ONE   ON    THE    LEFT   IN  THE    FORE- 

From  a  Photo.]  ground.  [by  the  Author. 


THE    ONLY   STATUE    IN    THE   WORLD   WHICH    WEARS 

From  a  Photo.  by\  gold  spectacles." 
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Natural  Sciences.  Now,  this  statue  is  remark- 
able not  so  much  because  of  the  great  fame  of 
the  learned  professor  as  on  account  of  the 
unique  touch  of  realism  with  which  the  sculptor 
crowned  his  work.  For  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  statue  in  the  world  which  wears  a  pair  of 
gold  spectacles  !  Two  generations  ago  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  dress  a  great  man  in  a 
Roman  toga,  if  he  had  no  uniform,  when  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The  frock- 
coat  was  thought  to  be  too  commonplace. 
Possibly  the  sculptor  of  Dr.  Rojas's  bust  is 
right  in  giving  him  spectacles,  but  one  could 
wish  they  had  been  of  stone,  and  part  of  the 
design,  instead  of  real  yellow  metal. 

A  country  adorned  with  the  great,  if  peculiar, 
works  of  art  mentioned  above  will  surely,  one 
would  think,  pay  great  attention  to  its  streets 
and  such  elementary  matters.  But  it  is  not  so 
in   Venezuela.     The    photo,    reproduced    above 
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From  a  l'lioto.\  ikiends. 

shows  the  main  street  of  Caracas.  Telephone 
posts  and  wires  abound;  also  electric  lights  and 
tram-cars.  But,  observe  the  pavement  of  the 
street  !  Oh  the  left  there  is  a  hole  exposing  a 
length  of  tram-rail.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  is 
full  of  water  and  mud,  and  the  shop  window 
opposite  may  be  seen  1  effected  in  it.  How  the 
carriages  get  along  the  street  is  a  mystery.  They 
go  at  a  good  pace,  the  drivers  whipping  their 
horses  all  the  time  to  keep  them  up  to  it.  The 
wheels  bump  in  and  out  of  these  awful  holes, 
and  the  unhappy  fare  has  to  hold  himself  on  as 
best  he  can.  When  a  horse  falls  down  the  drivei 
sits  still  and  whips  it  till  it  gets  up  again  of  its 
own  accord.  On  the  corner,  behind  the  police- 
man, at  a  place  where  the  plaster  has  been  broken 
off,  may  be  seen  the  dirty  mark  made  by  men 
lounging  up  against  the  walls.  It  is  most  un- 
usual to  see  a  street  corner  without  half-a-dozen 
loafers  at  it. 

We  now  show  the  same  street  farther  down. 
The  traffic  is  stopped  by  a  confusion  of  carts, 
some  of  which  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  picture 
in  order  to  get  in  the  policeman,  who  is  talking 
politics  with  some  friends,  while  the  traffic  dis- 
entangles itself.  The  people  are  all  very  keen 
on  politics,  and  become  so  excited  over  the 
discussion  of  this  all-absorbing  topic  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  (remembering  that  every 
man  carries  a  revolver)  altogether  to  forbid 
politics  to  be  talked  in  places  of  business. 
Such  a  notice  may  actually  be  seen  just  over 
the  old  countryman's  head  in  the  next  photo- 
graph :  "  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  talk  politics 
in  this  store."  On  the  countryman's  left  sits  a 
clerk  belonging  to  the  store.  He  has  been 
explaining  to  his  client  why  the  account  against 

Vol.  v.~37. 


him  is  twice  as  big  as  he  had 
expected  to  find  it,  and  the 
honest  farmer  is  puzzling  his 
dull  brains  to  understand  the 
explanation,  while  the  clerk 
proceeds  to  add  some  more 
figures  to  another  bill.  These 
include  such  items  as  "  our 
commission,"  "warehousing," 
"  porterage,''  "  sundries,"  etc., 
which  will  double  the  original 
amount.  Observe  the  puzzled 
look  on  the  old  man's  face,  and 
the  serene  dignity  of  the  clerk. 

Having  seen  what  the  main 
streets  are  like,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  people  prefer 
to  carry  their  goods  in  panniers. 
The  bakers  employ  two  barrels, 
and  cover  them  over  with  big  tin 
tops,  so  that  the  bread  is  really 
kept  dry  and  clean  during  this 
part  of  its  journey.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is 
a  better  system  than  that  of  the  baker's  boy  and 
the  basl  i  t.  though  this  may  only  be  prejudice. 
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s.i    BAD    ARE   THE    STREETS    THAT   THE    BAKER  KINDS     THIS    KIND 
OF    THING   CHEAPER   THAN    WHEELED    VEHICLES. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 

Another  nit  of  bad  street  is  shown  below  ; 
but  this  snap  shot  is  mainly  intended  to  show 
the  Spanish  way  of  persuading  a  mule  to  wait 
for  his  master  outside  a  door.  Observe  the 
curb,  and  the  reins  thrown  over  the  crupper  of 
the  saddle.  The  mule  won't  stand  still.  He 
marks  time  as  it  were,  and  his  tail  shows  that 
this  one  was  getting  impatient.      He  stops  in  the 


same  place,  lor  of  course  the  pull  on  his  hit 
prevents  him  from  going  forward  ;  but  at  least 
one  would  have  expected  him  to  back  a  little. 
The  last  photograph  shows  a  little  bit  ot 
Venezuelan  life  that  is  very  characteristic. 
There  is  plenty  of  religion  in  the  country, 
but  I  grieve  to  say  it  is  kept  up  solely  by 
the  women  and  the  priests.  At  least  it  seems 
so,  possibly  because  the  men  are  nearly 
always  loafing  or  fighting.  Here  is  a  lady 
returning  from  mass.  She  meets  the  Fran- 
ciscan   friar,     and   listens    to   the   old   man's 


As   TYING    UP    THE    Ml  I.I.    WOULD    BE    HARD    WORK,    HIS    MASTER    HAS    DRAWN     HIE 

i.LINs    TIGHTC.V   OVER    THE    CRUPPER    so    As    TO    "  PERSUADE "    HIM     I..    STAND    STILL. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 
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From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 


explanation  of  a  knotty  point  in  the 
sermon.  He  is  emphasizing  his 
explanation  with  two  fingers. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  every 
young  woman  in  every  town  in  the 
country  dresses  herself  up  in  her 
best,  and  puts  fresh  powder  on  her 
face— though  I  am  sorry  to  say  she 
does  not  wash  it  first.  Then  she 
seats  herself  behind  the  bars  of  the 
drawing-room  window  that  looks 
out  on  to  the  street,  and  smiles  at 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance 
who  pass  that  way.  The  more 
favoured  ones  linger  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  chat  away  to  her  through 
the  bars  till  dusk. 


What  We  Did  for  the  "Enterprise." 

By  Hugh    E.  Findlay,    First  Engineer,  ss.   "  Lakonia." 

A  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of  suffering  and  quiet  heroism,  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  sinking 
vessel  at  different  stages.    These  snap-shots  were  taken,  developed,  and  printed  on  board  the  "  Lakonia." 

of  the  Tuesday,  about  10  p.m.,  I  noticed  a 
signal  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  port 
quarter.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of  balls 
of  light  leaping  into  the  darkness  and  then 
extinguishing  as  they  fell.  Peering  through  the 
dense  gloom  I  could  make  out  a  steamer's  mast- 
head light  (white).  It  was  blowing  a  heavy  gale 
and  was  very  dark,  though  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
moon  somewhere  covered  up  with  clouds.  We 
continued  our  course  for  a  while,  but  shortly 
after  a  rocket  was  sent  up  from  the  other  ship, 
which  was  a  distress  signal,  pure  and  simple. 
The  Lakonia  was  therefore  put  back  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  This  was  a  risky  job  for 
the  horses,  as  there  was  a  very  heavy  sea 
running  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  accomplished 
without  an  accident. 

We  got  back  to  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
other  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the  steamer 
Manchester  Enterprise,  of  Manchester,  bound 
for  Montreal,  Canada,  with  a  general  cargo. 
She  was  leaking  badly.  Her  engine-room  and 
stokehold  were  filling  up  and  threatening  to  put 
out  the  fires  at  that  time ;  so  they  wanted  us  to 
•"stand  by  "  till  morning.  We  only  found  this 
out  afterwards,  as  all  we  could  make  out  at  the 
moment     was  :     li  /Manchester  "  —  something  — 


CAPTAIN    MCNEILL,    OF     I'HI  LINER,    "  I- 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 


gow.  We  were 
bound  for  Balti- 
more, U.S.A.. 
with  some  gene- 
ral cargo  and 
ballast,  and  fifty 
valuable  horses. 
We  encountered 
heavy  weather 
as  soon  as  we 
got  clear  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde, 
strong  head 
winds  retarding 
our  prog i 
considerably, 
and  heavy  seas 
running,  which 
caused  the  en- 
gines to  '•  race," 
so  that  we  had 
to  reduce  steam 
and  go  easy. 

This  sort  of 
weather  lasted 
for  a  week  ;  and 
on    the   evening 


left  Glasgow  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  the  7th  of  November, 
1899,  on  the  ss.  Lakonia.,  Captain 
McNeill,  a  new  steamer  belonging 
to   tlie    Donaldson     Line,    of   Glas- 
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From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 
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engine-room  " — "  water  "  — "  morning."    So  we 
hauled  off  a  bit  and  lay  to  till  daybreak  came. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning  we  came  up 
alongside  again,  but  as  the  wind  was  almost  as 
strong  as  ever  and  a  heavy  sea  running  besides, 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  close  enough  to  speak. 
The  Enterprise,  therefore,  sent  off  the  chief 
mate.  .Mr.  Morton,  with  a  boat's  crew  to  com- 
municate with  us.  He  told  Captain  McNeill 
that  there  was  20ft.  of  water  in  the  engine-room; 
the  fires  had  been  flooded  out  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  the  water  was  still  rising  fast. 
The  officer  was  shown  what  means  we  had  for 
towing,  and  then  he  went  back  to  his  ship. 

At  this  time  we  were  in  lat.  50  28'  N.,  and 
long.  42°  28'  W. — about  460  miles  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland;  and  I  knew  that  if  a 
towing-line  could  be  got  aboard  and  stood  the 
strain  we  could  take  her  into  St.  John's  all 
right,  though  it  would  have  taken  some  time, 
as  both  ships  were 
very  light. 

However,  our 
dreams  of  salvage 
were  dispelled 
when  we  presently 
saw  the  signal  run 
up  to  the  foremast 
head  of  the  Enter- 
prise, "I  must 
abandon."  Im- 
mediately after- 
wards we  saw  the 
crew  clearing 
away  the  boats. 
The  first  photo- 
graph was  taken 
at  1  1  a.m.  on  the 
Wednesday,     and 


SG    I.N     I  HE    DAVITS     Mil, 
LY   DROWNED.  \the  Author. 


.shows  a  boat  hanging 
on  the  davits.  On  getting 
this  boat  out  the  mate, 
Mr.  Morton,  was  knocked 
into  the  sea,  and  un- 
doubtedly would  have 
been  drowned  had  not 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  chief 
engineer,  thrown  him  a 
heaving  line,  which  he 
caught.  He  was  then 
hauled  on  deck,  miser- 
ably cold  and  wet.  During 
his  immersion  Mr.  Morton 
had  lost  his  log  -  book, 
which  he  had  buttoned 
up  inside  his  jacket. 

The  second  snap-shot 
was  taken  half  an  hour 
later,  and  it  shows  two 
boats  coming  off  with  the  bulk  of  the  crew  on 
board.  Another  boat  is  seen  alongside  and  the 
men  leaving  the  ship.  As  all  hands  were  very 
much  exhausted  when  they  got  aboard  our  ship 
our  third  mate,  Mr.  Whimster,  got  a  volunteer 
crew  together  from  amongst  our  men,  and  went 
back  in  one  of  the  boats  for  Captain  Wright  and 
the  remainder  of  his  officers  and  engineers.  They 
were  all  brought  safely  on  board.  The  third 
photo,  shows  Mr.  Whimster's  boat  coming  back 
with  the  remainder  of  the  ship's  company,  and 
the  Enterprise  totally  abandoned. 

Our  steward,  Mr.  Henderson,  got  them  all 
comfortably  berthed,  and  as  we  were  well 
supplied  with  food  and  fresh  water,  the  catering 
for  the  fifty-six  extra  people  was  never  felt — in 
fact,  both  rescuers  and  rescued  spent  a  very 
happy  time  under  the  circumstances.  It  was 
considered  advisable  to  wait  for  a  while  to 
make  sure   that   the    Enterprise   did    really   go 
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From  a  Photo,  by  the  Author. 


a  cloud  of  dust  blow- 
ing away  to  leeward. 
After  she  had  been 
under  a  few  moments 
a  lifeboat  popped  up 
end  on  and  turned 
turtle.  It  had  evidently 
been  carried  down  a 
good  distance  before 
it  freed  itself.  That 
and  a  few  boards 
floating  about  alone 
marked  the  place 
where  she  sank. 

The  engineers  of 
the  Enterprise  had 
had  a  terrible  experi- 
ence in  keeping  down 
the  water,  until  at 
length  they  were  forced 
to  give  up.      For  days 


down,  as  it  was  expected  she 
wouldn't  hist  long.  At  2  p.m.  I 
took  my  fourth  photo.,  when  she 
was  settling  fast  by  the  stern. 

.U    3    p.m.    she    looked    very 
"  sick :'   indeed,   as  the   water  was 
beginning  to    rush  .  inboard — so  I 
took  the  fifth  snap-shot.    She  filled 
quickly  after   this.      Evidently   the 
bulkheads  gave  way,  and  the  water 
poured  in  on  her  after-deck,  burst- 
ing  in   the   hatches  and    breaking 
adrift  her  cattle-pens.    Down,  down 
she  went  —  the   spectacle    was   at 
once   awful    and  pitiful  —  the    sea 
boiling    round    the    root     of    her 
funnel.      .\>  her 
forefoot   came 
out  of  the  water 
she  gradually  up- 
ended ;     and    a 
dense    cloud    of 
black     smoke 
belched    out     of 
her    funnel    just 
after    the    la-: 
photc.  was  taken. 
As     the     funnel 
itself  went  under  -  ^^Z 

she  went  more 
than  ever  on  end, 
and  suddenly 
wen.  down  alto- 
gether with  a  rush 
and  a  roar,  her 
forecastle  head 
blowing  out  and 


"*  AT    2    P.M.   I    TOOK    MY    FOURTH    PHOTO.,  WHEN    SHE   WAS 
From  a  Photo,  by]  STERN'." 
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From  a  Photo  by]    <<\     1  he  water  she  gradually  up-ended.'  \fhp  Author. 
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they  had  been 
without  sleep, 
and  they  were  all 
suffering  from  the 
effects  of  wet  and 
cold  when  they 
came  aboard  the 
Lakonia.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Henderson, 
the  second  engi- 
neer, was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe 
cold  when  he 
arrived  in  Balti- 
more together 
with  Captain 
Wright  and  his 
crew  six  days 
after  we  had 
picked  them  up. 


A  Summer  Holiday  in  Archangel. 

P>\     ISABEI      1).     MARRIS. 

Our  authoress  acted  as  amateur  stewardess  on  board  a  cargo  steamer.  Hence  it  was  that  she  came 
to  visit  this  remote  province  of  Northern  Russia.  Eut  that  it  was  a  real  holiday  for  Miss  Marris 
may    be    gathered    from    her    descriptions    of    all    she    saw    and    did    whilst    in    Archangel ;    and   also 

from   the  photographs  with  which   she  illustrates  her  paper. 


N  Sunday.  August  13th  of  last  year, 
we  started  on  a  trip  to  Archangel,  in 
North  Russia.  We  left  1  i\  crpool 
on  the  ss.  Zurich  on  a  broiling  day, 
after  having  spent  the  best  part  of 
twenty-four  hours  stewing  in  die  bottom  of  a 
dr)  dock  at  Birkenhead,  the  boat  having  had 
her  propeller  damaged  by  the  ice  in  the  White 
Sea  the  last  voyage  out.  The  Zurich  is  a  cargo 
boat  of  about  1,400  tons,  carrying  timber  from 
Archangel.  We  went  out 
under  water  ballast  —  huge- 
tanks  filled  with  water  to 
steady  the  ship  when  empty 
of  cargo. 

Our  ship's  company  con- 
sisted of  the  captain,  first 
and  second  mates,  our 
party  of  three  passengers 
(though  sworn  in  respec- 
tively as  purser,  stewardess, 
and  assistant  stewardess), 
the  cook,  a  diminutive 
person  of  thirty  years' 
melancholy  experience  of 
ships'  galleys,  the  steward, 
and  a  crew  of  sixteen. 
mostly  blacks  of  varying 
shades  and  nationalities. 
The  bo'sun  was  a  gigantic 
Swede,  and  most  of  l he- 
stokers  were  white — some- 
times. 

The  costumes  and  head- 
gear of  the  crew  were  a 
never  -  ending  amusement. 
"  Peter,"  one  of  the  crew, 
in  particular,  had  a  genius  for  hats,  his  favourite- 
being  a  faded  green  woollen  tam-o'-shanter. 
Peter  had  had  fever  on  the  (lold  Coast, 
and,  consequently,  was  not  quite  "all  there"; 
he  kept  up  a  gentle  conversation  with  him- 
self all  day,  and  was  fond  of  saying  his 
prayers  promiscuously  on  deck.  We  had  on 
board,  in  addition,  a  lively  fox-terrier,  a  Handy 
Dinmont,  three  blue  Russian  cats,  and  a 
chaffinch.  The  latter  had  dropped  on  board 
exhausted,  in  the  Pay  of  Biscay,  during  one  of 
the  ZuricKs  westward  trips.  "Joe,"  the  bird, 
was  very  tame  and  a  particular  pet  of  the 
captain's,  who,  by  the  way,  had  a  wonderful 
way  with  all  live  creatures. 


We  had  delightful  weather,  and  it  was  clear 
enough  to  see  the  Scottish  coast  distinctly  during 
the  two  next  days.  Our  woes  from  seasickness 
did  not  begin  till  Wednesday,  when  I  woke  to  find 
my  companion,  otherwise  my  sister,  the  assistant- 
stewardess,  groaning  dismally  in  the  intervals 
of  her  tottering  efforts  to  dress.  I  laughed 
derisively  as   I  lay   snugly  in  my  bunk,  but  my 


turn  soon  came 
group  on   deck 


We  made  a  rather  miserable 
lat  morning,  but  by  after- 
noon we  had  revived,  and 
my  stewardess  duties  began 
in  earnest.  It  was  quite 
exciting  to  the  amateur  to 
negotiate  the  various  cups 
of  tea,  Liebig,  etc.,  up  the 
stairs  and  over  those  lurch 
and  erratic  decks, 
finally     on      the 


ing 


arriving 
bridge. 
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HER    TO    NORTHERN    RUSSIA. 
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We  amused  ourselves 
with  trying  to  shoot  gulls, 
puffins,  and  a  meat  -  tin 
target  with  a  rook  rifle. 
At  midnight  on  Friday  we 
made  the  entrance  to  the 
Fiords,  after  a  most 
thorough  tossing  in  the 
North  Sea,  the  boat  being 
empty  and  dancing  like  a 
cockle-shell.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  the  showers  of  rain 
there  was  much  washing 
and  repainting  of  the  white 
bridge,  bulwarks,  etc.,  at 
which  I  duly  assisted.  It 
was  rather  comical  to  a 
staid  and  ordinary  mortal  to  find  oneself  on 
one's  knees,  with  paint  tin  and  brush,  a  nigger 
on  each  side  and  the  bo'sun  hovering  round, 
much  amused  with  the  vagaries  of  his  new 
"  hand,"  and  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  for 
his  clean  decks  and  beloved  print. 

In  the  Fiords  we  had  a  delightful  time, 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  glorious  scenery,  which 
became  more  and  more  wild  and  barren  as  we 
approached  the  North  Cape.  We  were  afraid 
we  should  miss  seeing  the  famous  promontory 
as  it  was  very  misty,  but  about  n  p.m.  the  fog 
lifted  and  we  had  a  good  view.  The  wind  was 
fearfully  cold,  and  I  was  glad  to  go  belortv  and 
toast  myself  before  a  roaring  fire  in  the  saloon. 
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We  were  too  late  in  the  season  to  get  the  full 
effect  of  the  midnight  sun,  but  on  Monday 
night  we  fully  appreciated  the  marvellous  glow 
of  the  midnight  sunset,  though  in  a  spirit  of 
much  levity,  I  am  afraid.  We  had  been  playing 
cards  with  the  captain  for  foreign  coins,  and 
came  on  deck  at  12.30,  having  an  impromptu 
dance  to  the  music  of  the  captain's  fiddle. 
Poor  things  below  !  They  did  not  get  much 
rest  that  night,  for  an  hour  later  we  had'  to  stop, 
as  some  of  the  packing  round  the  piston  had  to 
he  readjusted. 

After  two  more  uneventful  days  we  reached 
our  destination,  that  quaint  and  interesting 
place,  Archangel.  We  had  the  usual  fog  in  the 
White  Sea,  saw  many  whales,  porpoises,  and  a 
school  of  seals  ;  and  at  last,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  we  woke  to  find  ourselves  steaming 
up  that  most  astonishing  river,  the  Dwina.  On 
we  went  through  endless  windings,  past  low- 
lying  banks,  in  places  brilliant  with  our  own 
familiar  "  purple  loosestrife,"  to  a  timber-mill, 
some  four  miles  below  Solombol,  which  is  the 
port  for  Archangel.  The  two  places  are  con- 
nected by  a  very  curious  bridge. 

This  erection  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  porta- 
bility, f<-r  each  spring — just  before  the  ice  breaks 


THIS    BRIDGE,    NEARLY    A    QUARTER   OF    A    MILE    LONG,    IS    TAKEN     DOWN 

J-rom  a]  of  thf.  river  dwina  breaks  if. 

— it  is  taken  down,  and  so  saved  from  utter 
destruction.  Were  it  left  standing,  it  would  be 
carried  away  by  the  huge  masses  of  ice  swept 
down  from  the  higher  land  drained  bv  the  river. 
1  he  noise  made  by  the  mighty  Dwina  when 
first  the  sun  triumphs  over  the  iron  bonds  of 
winter  is  tremendous,  and  the  loud  cracks  can 
be  heard  for  miles  around.     The  ice-flow  carries 


all  before  it.  Great  forest  trees,  stones,  and  the 
bodies  of  drowned  animals  can  be  seen  swirling 
towards  the  sea.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
bridge  must  be  removed  every  spring. 

Archangel  is,  of  course,  on  the  river,  but 
only  small  craft,  fishing  boats  from  the  White 
Sea  and  Murman  Coasts,  etc.,  can  tie  up  there, 
as  there  is  no  proper  quay  (though  it  is 
proposed  to  build  one).  All  the  larger  shipping 
is  at  Solombol,  four  miles  nearer  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Solombol  is  really  an  island,  largely  made  up 
of  the  discharged  ballast  of  old  ships.  The 
quay  is  primitive,  consisting  of  a  road  made  of 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  sawdust,  and  having 
huge  wooden  piles  driven  in  at  the  top  of  the 
river  bank,  which  here  is  stony.  A  great 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  ridiculous  little 
striped  sentry-boxes  dotted  about,  looking  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  were  made  of  the  striped 
peppermint  of  our  childhood. 

Oh  !  the  breathless  scampers  we  have  had 
over  the  big  bridge  in  droskis  !  Once  those 
little  harum-scarum  ponies  set  foot  on  the 
smooth  wood  pavement,  away  they  go  for  all 
they  are  worth.  The  more  traffic  there  is  the 
better  pleased  they  are,  the  unhappy  "fare," 
meanwhile,    probably   shaking   with   laughter  at 

the  absurdities  of  life 
in  general,  and  cling- 
ing on  as  best  he  may 
to  those  very  unsub- 
stantial vehicles. 

But  to  go  back  to 
our  first  experiences. 
After   possessing    our 
souls   in   patience  for 
some    hours,  while 
waiting   for    the   Cus- 
toms    officers,      and 
donning    our   most 
elegant      toilets     lest 
their  all  -  seeing   eyes 
should     descry    their 
pristine  freshness,  and 
deem    the  m     n  e  w 
enough  to  be  dutiable, 
we   landed   at   last. 
Our  luggage,  all  dub- 
sealed,  followed  in  the 
hands   and    on    the 
heads  ot  some  of  the  crew,  and  jealously  guarded 
by  the  inevitable  bazourka  ("  ham-knife  man," 
the  captain  called  him,  laughing  at  his  enormous 
sword,  which  looked  far  too  big  for  him  to  draw 
from  its  scabbard). 

After  crossing  a  wilderness  of  quays,  and 
passing  mountains  of  wood-stacks,  we  reached 
the  beginning  of  things,  so  to  speak,  and  found 
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two  droskis  and  a  "telega,"'  or  Early  British 
kind  of  cart,  on  which  at  last  they  succeeded 
in  piling  our  possessions,  together  with  the 
"ham-knife  man"  and  our  friend's  Russian 
servant,  who,  being  able  to  speak  some  English, 
iiad  been  sent  to  "  see  us  through." 

It  was  raining  fast,  so  we  skurried  in  our 
droskis,  and  away  we  went  at  a  hand-gallop. 
Dur  road,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  lay  right 
a  ross  a  marsh,  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
timber-mill  was  situated.  This  marvellous  high- 
way was  made  of  planks  fastened  together  and 
laid  on  logs,  and  it  was  most  exciting  to 
negotiate  the  right- 
angled  turnings. 
Here  and  there 
the  planks  were  a 
dream  of  the  past, 
and  a  few  loads  of 
sawdust  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  also 
used  for  stoking 
the  furnaces  at  the 
timber-mills)  had 
been  thrown  down, 
and  in  this  weather 
resembled  an  ex- 
tensive bran-mash. 
The  captain,  being 
an  old  hand, 
shouted  j  a  w - 
breaking  words  to 
his  charioteer,  and 
we  did  our  best, 
holding  on  tight 
and  gently  prodding  at  the  substantial  back  of 
our  elderly  Jehu.  After  a  seven-mile  drive  we 
reached  our  destination,  the  British  Vice-Con- 


sulate at  Arch- 
angel, the  resi- 
dence of  our  host, 
Mr.  Cooke. 

Beyond  Solom- 
bol  the  road  was 
a  little  more  civi- 
lized, resembling 
a  half-laid  granite 
pavement  with 
every  other  stone 
left  out.  The 
brilliant  colouring 
delighted  us.  The 
bright  y  e  1 1  o  w 
ochre  and  grey 
houses  with  red 
roofs,  white 
churches  with 
brilliant  frescoes 
and  emerald- 
green  roofs  and  gilt  domes,  the  number  of 
birch  trees,  a'nd  the  gaudy  dresses  of  some 
of  the  peasants — in  fact,  our  first  genera! 
impression  was  that  Archangel  was  like  a  series 
of  those  dear  little  prim,  clear-coloured  Noah's- 
ark-like  sketches  of  our  grandmothers,  and  that 
impression  remains  with  us  still. 

After  a  little  time  we  managed  to  grasp  the 
geography  of  this  somewhat  primitive  town. 
Archangel  consists,  practically,  of  three  parallel 
streets.  The  main  one,  known  as  the  Troiski 
Prospect,  or  Trinity  Street,  stretches  from 
Solombol  Bridge  to  the  point  where  it  degene- 
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THE    MARKET-PLACE." 

From  a  Photo. 


rates    irto    the    cart  -  track    known    as    the 

Moscow  Road — the  one  and  only  road  into, 

or    out    of,   Archangel.      The    shooting,    for 

which    primarily  we  visited    Archangel,   did 

not  prove  quite  so  good  as  we  had  hoped. 

We   ladies,  when   not  out  with   the  boat,   spent 

much   of  our  time    in   the    market  -  place,  that 

region  of  smells,  dirt,  and  never-failing  interest. 
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From  a  Photo. 


The  market  consists  of  two  large  open 

spaces  near  the  river,  with  a  few  wooden 

sheds  and  some  large  buildings  divided 

into   booths.       Many    of  the   peasants, 

however,    just  bring    in    their  goods  in 

great  lath  baskets,  which  they  set  on  the 

ground,  often  sitting  beside  them  with 

their  beloved  samovar,  or  Russian  tea 

equipage. 

We   were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 

Archangel  for   the  great  autumnal  fair. 

Then    there   are    extra    booths   erected, 

and  the  town   is  crowded  with  Pomors, 

or  peasants  from  the  White  Sea  coast, 

gipsies,  and   strangers.     The  harbour  is 

full  of  the  gaily-painted  fishing-smacks, 

loaded  with  the  detestable  "  treska,"  or  putrid,         by  a  well-trained  Chinaman  at  driving  a  bargain, 

dried  fish,  the  favourite    food    of   the    peasant,         but    I    rather    fancy    that   "Ching-ling "    would 

which  you  can  smell  for  miles.  come  off  second  best.     Eor  three  whole  weeks 

did  we  daily  devote  ourselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  much- 
coveted  piece  of  old  china, 
to  secure  it  on  almost  the  last 
day  of  our  visit,  with  smiles 
and  congratulations  on  both 
sides. 

One  day  we  had  a  delight- 
ful expedition  to  watch  the 
salmon  fishing.  After  a  run 
of  about  forty  minutes,  on  a 
good  steam  launch,  we  landed 
on  the  wide  sandy  beach  of 
one  of  the  innumerable 
islands,  and  watched  the  draw- 
ing in  of  one  of  the  huge  nets, 
for  our  host  for  the  day  had 
secured  the  "  catch,"  whatever 
it  might  prove  to  be. 
The  men  and  boys  formed  a  line,  pulling  at 
the  ropes  which  lay  on  the  sand,  and  attached  to 


'.THE    MEN'    AND    B  >Ys    FORMED    A    LINE,    PULLING    AT 

From  a]  primitive  windlass.' 

The  colours  of  the  women's  dresses  are 
brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Scarlet,  blue,  green, 
magenta — it  does  not 
matter  ho w  m a n y 
colours  are  worn  to- 
gether. And  the  rich 
silks  and  brocades 
displayed  on  saints' 
days  and  holidays, 
together  with  the 
gaily-coloured  houses 
and  clear  sky,  make 
up  a  kaleidoscopic 
effect  of  great  beauty. 

Our  efforts  at  shop- 
ping and  bargain- 
driving  in  broken 
Russian  were  comical 
in  til-  extreme.  A 
Russian  Jewess  might 
perhaps    be    equalled 
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From  a]  net" — notice  the  first  salmon  caug.it. 
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the  primitive  windlass  ;  then,  as  the  net  came  in, 
wading  deep  in  the  water  in  their  great  leather 
boots,  and  hauling  and  piling  the  heavy  net  in 
the  boat.  We  began  to  think  we  were  to  have 
no  luck,  when  with  a  great  splashing  and  much 
triumph,  on  our  part,  the  men  caught  and 
killed  a  splendid  salmon, 
soon  following, 
l'h  mgh  rather  disgusted 
at  on;-  luck,  for  they  had 
caught  nothing  all  that 
day,  the  men  were  some- 
what consoled  by  being 
photographed  ;  one  small 
.  however,  refused  with 
great  protests,  apparently 
thinking  that  the  camera 
was  the  latest  device  of 
His  Satanic  .Majesty. 

One  glorious  Saturday, 
about  5  p.m.,  three  of  us 
started  for  an  old  fortress 
built  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  called  the  Novod- 
\  inskaiai  Kriepont,  or  New 
Dwina  Fortress.  Well 
supplied  with  wraps,  pro- 
visions, fishing-tackle,  and 
guns  (sport,  principally 
duck-shooting,  being  our 
object),  away  we  went  in 
our  jolly  little  boat.  After 
six  hours'  rowing  and  sail- 
ing through  charming  scenery  we  reached  our 
destination,  about  n  p.m.,  in  the  marvellous 
after-glow  of  the  Arctic  sunset. 

Custom  House  officials  received  us,  needless 
to  say,  on  the  tiny  jetty.  Five  of  them  surveyed 
me  with  the  utmost  curiosity,  as  I  happened  for 
a  moment  to  be  left  alone  with  the  guns  and 
tackle.  Finally,  they  made  up  their  minds  that 
it  was  only  another  "  mad  Englishwoman." 


We  passed  what  remained  of  the  night  in 
one  of  the  peasants'  cottages — quaint,  roomy, 
and  comfortable  wooden  erections.  At  2.45  a.m. 
we  breakfasted,  and  stole  quietly  out  through 
the  kitchen,  stumbling  in  the  dim  light  over 
sundry  sleeping  forms.     There  was  a  sharp  frost, 
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;h  \\  e  passed  THE  NIGHT  bEEOKE  visiting  the  great   fortress. 
From  a  Photo. 

and  the  few  cottages  and  distant  islands  looked 
even  more  picturesque  in  the  weird  twilight  of 
the  Arctic  summer  night. 

The  gentlemen  had  good  sport  till  eight 
o'clock,  when  we  returned  ravenously  hungry  to 
a  second  breakfast.  Afterwards  we  visited  the 
old  fortress,  marvelling  at  its  enormous  size  and 
strength.  It  was  built  by  order  of  Peter  the 
(heat    to    defend    Archangel    and     the    main 
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channel  of  the  Dwina  from  the  Swedes  ;  and  it 
was  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War,  after  which  it  was  abandoned. 

We  took  two  photos,  of  the  outer  ramparts, 
but  they  did  not  give  a  good  idea  of  the  real 
picturesqueness  of  the  place,  as  the  surrounding 
scenery,  which  added  so  much,  was  far  beyond 
the  focus  of  the  camera.  One  view  of  the 
present  quaint  little  church,  with  its  detached 
wooden   belfry,   was   most   successful.     This  is 
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CHURCH,    WITH    lis  QUAINT  s 


not  the  original  church.  There  have  been 
various  structures,  burnt  down  and  destroyed 
one  after  another.  This  one  was  built  in  1883 
for  the  use  of  the  villagers. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  did  not  have  good 
sport,  and  on  our  return  we  photographed  our 
"bag"  nailed  on  to  the  garden  palings.  We 
spent  a  delightful  day,  though,  having  tea  with 
an  old  Russian  pilot  and  his  sons  whom  we 
found  haymaking  on  one  of  the  islands;  he 
lent  us  his  samovar.  We  had  quite  a  long 
chat.  For  forty  years  he  had  been  pilot  to  the 
English  boats,  and  now  his  sons  were  pilots. 
Coming  home  to  England,  as  we  stood  on  the 
bridge  seeing  our  last  of  Archangel,  we  got  into 
broken  conversation  with  the  pilot.  "  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  you,"  he  said  ;  "  you  had  tea  with  my 
father  and  brothers." 

Perhaps,  from  a  feminine  point  of  view,  a 
Russian  wedding  that  we  saw  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights.  It  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  at  9  p.m.,  the  usual  hour  for  weddings. 
It  was  a  most  impressive  ceremony,  though 
anything  more  trying  for  the  poor  bride  I  can 
hardly  imagine.  With  her  husband  she  stands 
alone,    each    with    a    lighted    candle   in    their 


hands,  and  fronting  a  semi-circle  of  bridesmaids, 
relatives,  and  friends,  running  the  gauntlet  of 
all  those  curious  eyes.  Behind  them  stand  the 
groomsmen,  who  take  their  turn  at  holding  the 
heavy  gilt  crowns  above  the  heads  of  the  happy- 
couple.  The  ceremony  is  often  very  long  and 
elaborate.  As  in  other  countries,  there  are 
many  quaint  customs  and  superstitions  con- 
nected with  weddings. 

The  peasant  women  of  Northern  Russia  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  heavy 
work.  They  farm  the  land, 
work  on  the  timber-mills, 
and  carry  bricks  and  mate- 
rials for  building.  They 
always  row,  while  the  men 
steer  the  boats.  Women 
also  drive  the  carts,  officiate 
as  street  lamplighters,  and 
sometimes  as  "watchmen.'' 
In  remote  districts  they 
even  serve  as  mayors,  alder- 
men, and  sheriffs.  Women 
are  employed  to  tramp  the 
grain  in  the  holds  of  the 
ships  as  they  are  loaded, 
for  huge  quantities  of  grain 
are  now  exported  from 
Siberia  via  Archangel.  It 
is  a  most  picturesque  sight 
to  see  them  squatting  in  the 
half -filled  hold  of  some 
vessel,  shovelling  the  piles 
of  grain  smooth  and  even  with  long-handled 
wooden  spades.  Or,  again,  we  see  them  hand- 
in-hand  tramping  backwards  and  forwards  chant- 
ing as  they  work. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  host,  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  Yice-Consul,  we  learned  a  good  deal  about 
the  winter  life  of  the  place,  though  we  could  not 
see  it,  much  to  our  regret.  Mr.  Cooke  is  the 
translator  of  that  charming  bcok  of  Baron 
Englehardt's,  "A  Russian  Province  of  the 
North "  (Constable  and  Co.),  which  describes 
so  ably  the  vast  resources  of  the  enormous 
Province  of  Archangel  and  the  varying  life, 
customs,  and  even  languages  of  its  widely  differ- 
ing peoples.  Most  of  the  photos,  illustrating 
this  paper  were  taken  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  it  is 
by  his  courtesy  that  I  am  able  to  use  them. 
The  one  showing  a  reindeer  sledge  was  taken 
in  his  garden,  and  he  also  took  the  photo, 
showing  the  horse -sleigh  and  net  for  keeping 
the  powdery  snow  from  covering  both  driver 
and  occupants. 

Housekeeping  according  to  our  ideas  is  some- 
what difficult  out  there.  Nothing  is  ever 
delivered'  at  your  house,  so  that  if  you  want  a 
joint,  cheese,  or  fish  you  must  send  your  servant 
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or  bring  it  home  in  a  rlroski.  Prices  of  pro- 
visions vary  according  to  the  fasts  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  vagaries  of  Russian  servants  are 
somewhat  terrible,  and  space  is  too  precious  to 
write  of  even  half  the  intensely  aggravating,  yet 
wholly  amusing,  incidents  we  came  across  and 
heard  of  in  the  way  of  housekeeping. 

Another  very  feminine  expedition  did  we 
make  to  the  furrier  at  Solombol.  In  a  some- 
what primitive  wooden 
shanty  are  displayed  skins 
that  fill  the  heart  with  the 
sadness  of  unattainable 
desires  and  determined 
rebellion  against  the  tenth 
commandment.  White 
bears  and  brown  ;  sables, 
ermines,  martins,  foxes  of 
every   kind,    colour,   and 

scription  are  there  to 
be  seen.  By  the  kindness 
of  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Landemann,we  fully  grati- 
fied our  sex's  interest  and 
curiosity.  From  this  little 
place  have  been  supplied 
furs  for  many  of  the 
Arctic  expeditions,  which 
call  at  Archangel  for  a 
last  supply  of  fresh  water 
and  provisions.  Jackson- 
Harmsworth,  Wellman, 
and  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi 
were  all  fitted  out  by  Mr. 
l.andemann,    and    many     "jsySwI™ 


interesting 


anecdotes   he   relates  con- 


are    the 

nected  with  them. 

The  British  Vice-Consulate,  church,  and  chap- 
lain's residence  all  combined,  is  a  charming,  roomy 
house,  standing  in  extensive  gardens  far  back 
from  the  Troitski  Prospect,  and  up  a  beautiful 
double  avenue  of  silver  birch  trees.  The  church 
is  reached  by  a  wide  flight  of  stone  stairs  from 
the  outer  hall,  and  is  richly  decorated  with  marhlc. 
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THEKE    BEING    NO    REGULAR    WATER    SYSTEM    I.N    ARCHANGEL,    'I'll  HAVE     CU..1L.    DU\\    .     TO 
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Archangel  can  boast  but  little  in  the  way  of 
sanitation,  and  still  less  in  the  way  of  a  water 
supply.  In  summer  the  carts  go  down  to  the 
river  bank,  and  water  is  pumped  or  ladled  into 
huge  wooden  barrels  and  brought  to  the  houses. 
In  winter  they  drive  their  carts  straight  on  to 
the  frozen  river  to  the  water-holes,  which  are 
marked  by  a  single  fir  tree. 

Laundry  work  under  these  circumstances  is 
difficult  and 
only  partially 
done  at  the 
house.  The 
clothes  are  car- 
ried down  to 
the  river  to  be 
swilled — proba- 
bly at  the  place 
where  your 
drinking  water 
is  supplied.  In 
winter  it  is  terri- 
bly cold  work. 
Holes  are 
broken  in  the 
ice  and  sur- 
rounded with 
cut  fir  trees. 
S  0  m  e  t  i  m  e  s  a 
light  muslin  or 
cotton  is  fas- 
tened to  the 
trees,  and  the 
slight  steam 
which  rises  from 
the  water  in  that 


fearfully  cold  atmosphere 
is  caught  by  this  screen  and 
frozen  into  a  fairly  wind- 
proof  curtain.  This  photo, 
does  not  show  this  cun- 
ning device,  or  one  would 
not  see  the  figures. 

Wind  is  not  frequent  in 
the  Arctic  winter.  There 
are  a  few  great  storms  now 
and  then,  but  for  the  most 
part  a  dry  cold  stillness 
prevails.  The  great  grey 
crows,  which  abound  out 
there,  are  wonderfully 
aware  of  the  approach  of 
a  storm.  By  hundreds  and 
thousands  they  gather  in 
the  trees  near  the  houses, 
especially  in  the  large 
garden  and  avenue  of  the 
English  Consulate.  Liter- 
ally, the  trees  become  black 
with  a  heaving,  struggling 
mass ;  while  the  red-painted  roof  and  the  chim- 
neys are  quite  invisible. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  record  the 
thousand  and  one  interesting  and  curious  things 
we  saw  and  heard  during  our  delightful  summer 
holiday  in  the  far  north,  the  remembrance  of 
which  is  almost  as  great  a  pleasure  as  the 
experience  was. 


and  weighed  down 
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The    Fire    at    the    Prize    Mine. 

By  "One  Who  was  There." 

A  plain,  straightforward,  business-like  statement  of  a  sensational  incident  of  Western  mining  life, 
culminating  in  a  fire  in  the  mine,  which  was  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dynamite  and 
detonators,    and    apparently    cutting   off    the    miners   from  safety,    in   spite  of  the  gallant  efforts  of  the 

rescuers,  headed  by  Mr.  Dobson  himself. 


HE  present  labour  troubles  in  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  mining  district  of 
Idaho  have  brought  out  a  hitherto 
unpublished  story  of  an  all  but 
incredible  attempt  made  by  men 
on,    instigated    by    others   con- 


mming 


from    that 

nected  with  a  certain 
property  in  Montana,  to  cause 
the  death  of  their  superin- 
tendent. That  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful  is  still  the  wonder 
of  the  little  community  in 
which  it  was  made.  The 
cause  of  its  failure  shows  that 
heroism  among  miners  is  to- 
day  as  prominent  a  trait  as  it 
was  when  the  lonely  prospector 
was  a  more  familiar  figure  than 
at  present,  and  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  fear  more  essential 
than  was  the  case  when 
mining  was  a  romantic  treasure- 
hunt  rather  than  a  scientific 
and  gigantic  industry. 

The  mine  referred  to  was 
placed  on  the  London  market, 
capitalized  at  ^"150,000,  on 
August  18th,  1896.  I  don't 
think  there  need  be  any 
secrecy  as  to  the  name  of  the 
property.  Anyone  interested 
could  locate  it  in  a'few  minutes 
among  the  mining  announce- 
ments in  the  London  papers  of 
that  date.  It  was  the  Prize 
Mine,  of  Deer  Lodge  County, 
Montana.  The  allotment  was 
a  failure.  The  reason  for  this 
forms  another  story,  and  per- 
haps a  better  one  if  it  were 
possible  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  affair.  It  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  mine.  It  was  a  paying 
property  then,  and  is  being 
worked    to-day  with    profit    to    its    owner. 

The  man  who  took  the  proposition  to  London 
had  been  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Dobson.      He  was  sent  because  he 
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had  an  acquaintance  with  English  business 
methods,  and,  moreover,  because  he  knew  more 
about  the  property  than  anyone  else,  not 
excepting  even  the  owner.  Possibly,  too,  it  was 
thought  that  a  man  who  could  calmly  face 
7501b.  of  burning  dynamite  had  nerve  enough 
for  anything,  and  that,  having 
successfully  coped  with  enraged 
and  murderous  labour,  he 
would  be  equally  successful  in 
a  catch-as-catch-can  with  coy 
and  suspicious  capital. 

Less  than  a  year  before,  on 
the  main  divide  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  n, oooft.  above  the 
sea,  he  arrived  for  the  first 
time  at  the  mine  of  which  he 
had  just  been  appointed  super- 
intendent. It  was  not  even  a 
town,  but  merely  a  typical 
rowdy  camp,  absolutely 
dependent  for  existence  upon 
this  single  hole  in  the  ground. 
You  might,  in  fact,  describe  it 
as  a  shapeless  collection  of 
shanties,  with  no  railroad  con- 
nection, without  a  church,  or  a 
doctor,  or  a  post-office.  It  had 
no  social  life,  save  that  centring 
in  the  rattle  of  dice  or  the 
shuffle  of  cards  ;  and  no  excite- 
ment save  a  frequent  pistol- 
shot  inside  the  miserable  hovel 
called  a  saloon,  in  whose  logs 
were  embedded  many  ounces 
of  forty-four  calibre  lead. 

The  new  superintendent  had 
nothing  of  the  miner  about  him. 
He  was  young,  slender,  quiet, 
and  clean.  You  may  see  him 
occasionally  at  this  day  at  a  New 
York  Club,  or  on  the  golf  links  ; 
and  "shooting-irons,"  or  Bret 
Harte  surroundings,  would  be  the 
last  things  with  which  you  would  associate  him. 
But  he  knew  his  business,  as  he  had  known  it  in 
Colorado,  in  Mexico,  in  South  Africa ;  and  he 
had  firmly  rooted  ideas  about  mine  management. 
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The  mine  had  but  recently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  employers.  They  had  insisted 
upon  its  purchase  under  the  terms  of  an  option 
sxecuted  some  months  before.  In  the  interval 
something  like  a  ", bonanza"  had  been  struck, 
and  the  entire  property  had  turned  out  far 
ever  been  anticipated   by  the 


mining 


better   than  had 


sold  in 
keeper  was 

camp.       He 
respect,   and    not 
alliterative    "  bad 
toonist.     He  was, 
a    leader 


recent    pur- 
chasers. 

Well,  the  new 
superintendent 
found    that    this 
unpleasant    con- 
dition  of   things 
had  been  aggra- 
v  a  t  e  d    a    few 
weeks  before  his 
arrival    by   the 
establishment   of 
the     before-men- 
tioned  saloon. 
This     had     also 
been  done  at  the 
instigation  of  the 
forrrier   owners, 
who    well    knew 
the   capacity  for 
trouble   con- 
tained   in    the 
tanglefoot  poison 
camp  bar-rooms.     The  saloon- 
the    particularly    bad    man    of   the 
was    the   genuine    article   in    this 
in    the    least   related    to    the 
man "    beloved    of    the    ear- 
in  addition,  looked  upon  as 
the    Cceur    d'Alene     miners 
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original  owners. 
They  were,  there- 
10 re,  far  from 
pleased  at  being 
obliged  to  sell 
out  at  the  price 
stipulated  in  the 
option.  The 
normal  bad  feel- 
ing in  the  camp 
appeared  to  be 
encouraged  and 
increased  among 
the  miners,  who 
were  instructed 
to  watch  further 
developments,  it 
being  the  inten- 
tion, in  case  the 
mine  continued 
to  pay,  to  "jump 
the  extension  " 
— that  is  to  say, 
to  take  up  the 
property  adjoin- 
ing the  end  of 
that  part  of 
the  vein  now 
worked    by    the 


among 
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dissatisfied  with   the  change  of  ownership  and 
management. 

The  superintendent  sent  for  the  saloon-keeper, 
and  in  his  most  suave  and  quiet  manner  pointed 
out  the  advisability  of  the  place  being  closed.  He 
had.  he  said,  observed  an  increase  of  disorder  at 
night  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
showing  up  promptly  in  the  morning.  The 
saloon-keeper  agreed  to  close,  but  day  after  day 
d,  and  still  there  was  no  indication  of  his 
intention  to  keep  the  promise.  Then  came  a 
smart  counterstroke.  The  superintendent  had 
a  new  survey  made,  which  showed  that  the 
saloon  was  on  the  edge  of  the  company's  claim. 
Armed  with  this  fact,  he  then  warned  the 
teamster  holding  the  contract  for  hauling  the 
mail  and  supplies  from  Maryville,  the  nearest 
railway  station,  that  he  must  bring  no  more 
1:  [uor  to  the  camp.  This  order  was  obeyed  ; 
but  the  move  was  checkmated  by  the  persistent 
and  enterprising  "  saloonist,''  who  bought  a 
h  >rse  and  imported  his  own  liquor. 

Up  to  this  time  the  superintendent  had  been 
merely  annoyed.  He  was  now,  inwardly,  the 
maddest  man  in  all  Montana.  There  was  no 
indication  of  this  outwardly,  however,  as  he 
walked  alone  into  the  saloon,  where  the  owner 
was  surrounded  by  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his 
toughest  followers,  and  quietly  ordered  the 
offender  to 
off    the  con 


were  flying  in  a  thousand  directions  through  the 
air.  You  see,  the  superintendent  had  decided 
that  the  vein  continued  to  this  point,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  sink  a  new  shaft  at  that 
particular  spot. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  place, 
but  during  the  following  two  weeks  the  saloon- 
keeper was  a  threatening  factor  in  the  increasing 
discontent  of  the  camp,  and  rumours  of  ultimate 
revenge  daily  became  more  definite. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January  the 
superintendent  was  standing  at  the  shaft-house, 
having,  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  come  from 
his  first  round  of  the  mine.  Suddenly  he 
noticed  a  heavy  blue  smoke  coming  from  the 
inclined  shaft.  He  at  first  thought  that  it 
resulted  from  blasting  in  one  of  the  upper 
levels,  but  as  its  volume  increased,  he  saw  that 
an  investigation  was  imperative.  By  this  time 
the  sulphurous  fumes  made  the  descent  of  the 
mine-shaft  impossible.  Next  two  facts,  which, 
taken  together,  were  appalling  in  probabilities, 
became  known  to  the  superintendent.  No 
fewer  than  fifty-six  men  were  at  work  in  the  mine 
either  ignorant  of  the  fire  or  unable  to  pass  by 
it,  while  in  an  excavation  50ft.  south  of  the  shaft, 
at  the  200ft.  level,  were  stored  75olb.  of  dynamite 
and  several  thousand  fulminate-of-mercury  deton- 
ators— the  caps  used  for  exploding  the  dynamite. 


get 


panys  property 
by  noon  of  the 
next  day.  The 
order  was  ig- 
nored. Accord- 
ingly, at  four 
o'clock  on  the 
second  morning, 
with  the  thermo- 
meter at  i-4.deg. 
below  zero,  the 
superintendent, 
the  mine  fore- 
man, the  book- 
keeper, and  the 
mill  foreman 
broke  into  the 
place,  put  all 
the  liquor  in  the 
show  off  the  line 
of  the  company's 
claim,  toyed  for 
a  moment  with 
a  box  containing 
twenty  sticks  of 
dynamite,  and 
at  5.30  portions 
of     that     saloon 
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He  at  once  summoned  the  mine  foreman,  at 
work  in  one  of  the  ore  bins,  and  the  two  ran 
to  an  upraise  or  air  -  shaft  which,  200ft.  from 
the  main  shaft,  was  connected  by  stopes 
from  the  first  to  the  400ft.  level.  As  they 
started  down  the  ladder  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  air  shaft  the  uptake  was  drawing  up  the 
smoke  until  the  surface  had  the  appearance  of 
an  active  volcano.  .\t  a  depth  of  100ft.  the 
acrid  smoke  was 
so  biting  that 
they  almost  lost 
consciousness 
They  man,; 
however,  to  reach 
the  300ft.  level 
safely,  and,  cross 
ing  to  the  main 
shaft,  found  that 
the  fire  was  rag 
ing  1  ooft.  above 
them  in  the 
level  where  the 
dynamite  was 
store,!.'  This 
fearful  explosive. 
with  one  silent, 
expressive  look 
at  one  another, 
they  now  for  the 
first  time  realized 
was  already  actu- 
ally burning,  with 
some  of  the 
miners  evidently 

Vol.  v.— 39. 


imprisoned  by  it,  cut  off 
from  the  shaft.  The 
prospect  was  momentary 
that  the  detonators  would 
presently  ignite,  and  then 
the  entire  75olb.  of  dyna- 
mite would  explode,  send- 
ing every  soul  in  the 
mine  to  "  kingdom  come." 
The  foreman  climbed 
up  to  the  200ft.  level, 
while  the  superintendent 
entered  the  cage  and, 
signalling,  went  to  the 
bottom  to  warn  the  men 
at  work  there  500ft.  from 
the  shaft.  One  errand 
was  as  hazardous  as  the 
other,  for  if  those  near 
the  explosion  were  killed 
by  the  actual  dynamite, 
the  men  at  the  bottom 
would  assuredly  be  buried 
alive  by  the  resulting 
cave  in.  Both  men  knew  as  they  separated  that 
there  was  only  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
they  would  meet  again. 

Nevertheless,  die  superintendent  accom- 
plished his  task,  got  his  men  safely  out  of  the 
death-trap,  and  rejoined  his  companion.  They 
both  saw  that  to  reach  the  remaining  men  they 
would  have  to  pass  within  3//.  of  the  burning 
dynamite,  which  was  stored  in  a  cavity,  expressly 
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excavated  for  the  purpose  in  the  200ft.  level, 
near  the  shaft.  The  acrid  fumes  from  this 
terrible  substance  were  now  overpowering, 
although  the  smoke  from  the  boxes  that  had 
held  it  had  subsided.  Three  attempts  were 
made  to  dash  by,  but  three  times  the  two  brave 
men  were  stricken  to  the  ground  half  conscious, 
and  crawled  back 

more     (lead     than  Book-keeper  Noel.       Mine  Foreman  Byrnes. 

alive.  In  all  this 
time  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  either  gave 
a  thought  to  the 
caps  towards 
which  the  fire  was 
rapidly  creeping, 
although  none 
knew  better  than 
they  that  when 
these  were 
reached  death 
would  be  instan- 
taneous and  ruin 
most  widespread. 
Finally  they 
found  a  pile  of 
sacks,  saturated 
several  of  them 
with  water,  and, 
with  these  cover- 
ing their  faces, 
successfully 
dashed  into  the 
level.  No  sound 
0/  light  came 
from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  im- 
prisoned men.  Crawling  along  the  bottom 
on  their  hands  and  knees  to  avoid  the  poisonous 
fumes  that  rose  to  the  roof,  they  at  last  dis- 
covered the  senseless  miners,  overcome  in  a 
stope  30ft.  above,  and  400ft.  from  the  shaft. 

Again  that  gauntlet  of  deadly  flame  and 
poisonous  smoke  and  fumes  had  to  be  run — 
this  time  with  the  unconscious  bodies  of  the 
miners  placed  in  a  pit  car  running  over  a  track 
in  the  level.  Twice  this  had  to  be  done,  death 
gliding  nearer  and  more  certain  at  every  trip. 
But  at  last,  thank  God,  they  were  able  to  send 
the  men  up  the  air-shaft  to  the  cheering  crowd 
on  the  surface. 

Volunteers  were  then  called  for,  and  a  dozen 
men  descended  with  hose  and  fought  the  fire. 
When  this  was  extinguished  it  was  found  that 
the    boxes     containing     the     detonators    were 


actually  hot — untouchably  hot — with  the  kisses 
of  the  alternately  advancing  and  retreating 
forks  of  flame.  A  half-hour's  delay — perhaps 
only  a  few  minutes  —  and  there  would  have 
been  no  mine  to  float  in  London,  no  miners, 
no  superintendent. 

One  of  these  two  reckless  men  was  a  rouah. 

O        7 


Superintendent  Dobson.       Mill  Foremnn  Cornett. 
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typical  Montana  Mountain  miner,  who  had 
never  owned  a  real  "  boiled  "  shirt,  nor  seen  any 
city  larger  than  Butte.  The  other,  the  super- 
intendent, smokes  cigarettes  when  his  workmen 
are  not  about ;  has  a  box  at  the  opera  in  New 
York  when  he  grows  tired  of  mining;  and 
refuses  social  invitations  because  he  is  too  lazy 
to  talk  or  dance.  But  these  little  affairs  will 
happen  in  mines,  and,  when  they  do,  someone 
must  attend  to  them,  you  know.  The  weather 
was  probably  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 
as  the  foreman  smoked  his  pipe  at  the  super- 
intendent's stove  that  eventful  night. 

All  of  the  men  escaped  uninjured.  Never- 
theless, one  of  the  miners  was  missing — one 
who  had  not  been  down  the  mine  that  morning. 
He  was  a  confidential  friend  of  the  saloon- 
keeper ! 


A    Sporting   Honeymoon    in    British    Columbia. 


By  "  A  Staff  Officer  Now  at  the  Front." 

Married  in  a  little  church  in  the  Far  West,  Captain  and  Mrs.  B decided  on  an  unusual  honeymoon 

trip — not    to   Venice,    or    Cairo,    or   any  other    fashionable    resort,  but    into   the   backwoods   of  British 

Columbia,  after  caribou  and  grizzly  bear.     The  trip  proved  as  enjoyable  as  it  was  novel :  the  narrative 

and  photographs  possibly  offering  hints  to  other  unconventional  couples. 


HINKING  that  the  usual  honey- 
moon of  the  average  couple  furnishes 
no  very  permanent  memories  or 
associations  to  look  back  upon,  and 
being  unable  to  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  we  were  anything  but  far  above  the 
average  couple,  my  wife  and  I  decided  that,  as 
we  were  to  be  married  in  the  Far  West,  we 
would  avail  ourselves  of  the  special  properties 
and  characteristics  of  the  country,  and  reserve 
the  usual  round  of  theatres,  etc.,  till  we  could 
see  them  with  the  advantages  of  a  London 
sta^c. 

The  i st  of  September,  then,  saw  us  duly 
married  in  a  little  church  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  risers  emptying  into  the  Pacific;  and 
while  the  devotees  of  sport  at  home  were 
getting  into  line  among  the  turnips,  we  were 
steaming  away  along  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  towards  Vernon,  a  little  town  beneath 
the  foot-hills  of  a  spur  of  the  Selkirk  Range 
in  liritish  Columbia,  to  which  a  branch  line  has 


OLK    MODES!     LITTLE    EXPEDITION    STARTS    FOR   THE   MOUNTAINS   ON    A 
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recently  been  opened.  Arrived  there,  we  found 
Dell  Thomas,  our  guide,  and  Stansfield,  our 
cook,  awaiting  us  ;  and,  having  purchased  the 
necessary  food  supplies,  and  spent  a  forenoon 
in  arranging  them  into  suitable  packs  for  the 
horses,  we  started  for  the  mountains  under  the 
critical  gaze  of  a  small  crowd  of  onlookers,  such 
as  always  collects  to  see  a  hunting  party  move 
off. 

Not  being  blessed  with  a  large  fortune,  our 
pack  train  was  a  modest  one,  consisting  of  four 
pack  and  four  saddle  horses ;  and,  although  we 
were  in  blissful  ignorance  at  the  time,  we  found 
out  later  on  that  local  opinion  dubbed  us  the 
"  Scrub  Outfit !  " 

We  camped  that  night  at  the  little  village  of 
Lumby,  and  next  morning  began  the  real  climb 
into  the  mountains.  We  rode  on  a  fairly  good 
trail,  leading  on  to  a  vast  plateau,  which 
stretches  very  nearly  from  White  Valley  to 
Kettle  River,  or,  at  a  rough  guess,  one  hundred 
miles  long  by  seventy  broad. 

The  beauty  of  the  ride 
was  spoiled  by  rain  and 
lowering  clouds  ;  and  the 
brush  through  which  we 
passed  at  times  was  un- 
pleasantly wet.  We 
camped  about  half-way 
up,  and  the  next  evening 
pitched  our  tents  in  a 
small  meadow  known  as 
the  "  Summit  Camp."  We 
had  two  mishaps  on  the 
way  up,  luckily'not  serious. 
The  first  was  that  in  cross- 
ing a  small  "creek,"  as 
every  stream  is  called  here, 
the  trail  led  up  a  steep 
bank  on  the  far  side,  with 
very  little  room  between 
the  edge  of  the  bank  and  a 
small  poplar  tree.  Well, 
"  Kitty,"  one  of  our  pack- 
horses,  managed  to  strike 
her  pack  against  this  tree, 
and  the  shock  threw  her 
over  the  bank  on  her 
back  in  the  stream,  burst- 
ing  the    "synch"    or, 
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girth,  and  dowsing  our  sack  of  sugar  in  the 
water.  Luckily  the  animal  was  not  hurt,  and, 
beyond  our  having  very  moist  sugar  for  a  day  or 
two,  no  harm  was  done.  Our  second  accident 
occurred  to  another  beast,  "  Dasher "  by 
name  and  by  nature.  He  also  was  a  pack- 
horse,  who  took  upon  himself  to  dash  off  the 
trail  while  going  along  a  steep  hillside. 
Suddenly,  to  our  horror,  he  went  head  over 
heels,  and  rolled  over  and  over  into  the  gully 
>w,  followed  by  the  execrations  of  the  men. 
He  was  eventually  stopped  by  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  We  cut  the  ropes,  and  carried  his  pack 
up  piecemeal,  when  he  jumped  up,  and  after 
much  struggling  and  plunging  regained  the  trail, 
trembling  a  good  deal,  and  altogether  a  bruised 
but  wiser  animal. 

So  far  we  had  followed 
the  common  route  of  all 
hunting  parties,  and  at 
Summit  Camp  we  found 
a  gentleman  installed  be- 
fore us.  I  invited  him  to 
join  our  camp  for  supper, 
a  pipe,  and  a  yarn.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  and  at 
night  there  was  a  sharp 
frost,  which  made  our 
fire  burn  brightly.  We 
had  a  cueat  talk  over  the 
merits  of  the  various  bores 
of  rifles.  Our  friend's 
battery  consisted  of  a 
•500  Winchester,  and  he 
looked  very  much  askance 
at  my  "300  Winchester 
repeater  and  my  wife's 
single  "303  Martini-Met- 
ford;  he  was  evidently  no 
believer  in  small  bores. 

It  was  now  our  fourth 
day  out,  and  as  t he- 
ground  everywhere  bore  abundant  signs  of 
grizzly  bear,  I  dismounted  and  walked  on  ahead 
of  the  pack  train,  hoping  to  see  one.  At  this 
season  the  grizzlies  are  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, hunting  vigorously  for  ground  squirrels, 
which  form  their  chief  food  supply.  These 
little  creatures  are  already  ''  denned  tip,"  and 
the  grizzlies  get  them  by  smelling  at  a  hole. 
When  satisfied  that  the  squirrel  is  at  home  they 
burrow  for  him  exactly  as  a  terrier  would  for  a 
rabbit.  As  the  ground  squirrel  is  very  similar 
to  the  English  variety,  the  grizzlies  do  a  lot  of 
work  for  so  small  a  dish,  and  take  their  meals 
':  little  and  often."  In  fact,  these  fierce  beasts 
seem  to  be  always  on  the  prowl ;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  them  about,  it  is 
wonderful  that  they  are  viewed,  so  seldom. 


We  camped  early  that  day,  as  the  blizzard 
became  very  cutting,  and  the  driving  snow 
made  riding  a  painfully  cold  opeiation  ;  the 
finishing  touch  being  the  bogging  of  two  of 
the  horses,  whose  packs  had  to  be  removed  to 
get  them  out.  The  men,  no  less  than  ourselves, 
were  glad  to  get  a  fire  under  way,  and  told  us 
we  were  "  tough  stuff" — from  which  we  inferred 
that  they  had  expected  us  to  want  to  camp 
before  !  When  further  warmed  up  they  told 
us,  with  some  glee,  of  an  English  M.P.  who 
came  up  last  year,  but  turned  back,  as  he  said 
he  could  not  go  on  farther  without  a  pillow  ! 

During  the  night  more  snow  had  fallen,  and 
on  going  out  to  catch  the  horses  the  guide 
reported  fresh  grizzly  tracks  within    120yds.  of 
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the  tent,  and  all  among  the  horses,  who  seemed 
to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  intruder.  We 
started  in  pursuit  at  once,  and  could  see 
that  there  was  every  chance  of  coming  up  with 
our  game,  as  he  was  evidently  hungry,  and  had 
tried  several  holes  for  squirrels.  We  stalked 
very  cautiously  for  about  four  miles  on  the 
tracks,  and  on  coming  to  a  large  open  space  we 
beheld  our  bear  about  300yds.  off  in  the  act  of 
digging. 

Hurrying  down  a  gully  to  our  left,  we  got 
two  small  fir  trees  between  us  and  the  grizzly. 
Then  running  and  stooping,  we  got  close  behind 
them.  Seeing  that  we  were  now  so  near  that  I 
could  make  sure  of  planting  a  shot  in  a  good 
place,  I  stood  for  a  moment  to  get  my  wind, 
and  then  stepped  out  from  the  cover  and  lay 
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down  to  fire.     As  soon   as    I    moved    out   the 
beast  observed  me,  and  stood   up  on   his  hind 
legs   to   see    what    it   all    meant,    holding    the 
wretched  little  squirrel  in  his  mouth.      Now  or 
never  was  my  chance,   for   his   huge   chest  was 
exposed    with  his  great  aims  crossed   upon   it. 
Aiming  for  the  centre  of  his  chest,   I   fired  :  it 
was  a   hard  hit,  and  he  nearly   fell  over  hack- 
wards,  hut  recovering  himself,   he  dropped  on 
all    fours  and    made    off. 
I  ran   after  him,  followed 
by  the   guide,    and  fired 
whenevei       the     ground 
showed    him     up.        M\ 
second  shot  missed  him, 
hut  as   he  ran  away  end 
on,  up    a    bare    slopi     1 
rock,    I    hit   him  just    in 
side     the      haunch,      the 
bullet  raking  his  stoma 
and  lungs,   and   knocking 
him  on  to  his   nose.      Hi 
got  up,  however,  and  (lis 
appeared  behind  a  small 
clump  of    firs,    so    I    ran 
round    these    to   cut  him 
off,  and  found  him  stand 
ing   with    his   legs  apart, 
very    sick.      I    gave    him 
one   in    the   side  of   the 
head,  which  dropped  him 
in   his   tracks.       He    was 
a  good-sized  bear  in   fine 
fur.     The  first  shot  was  a 
good  one-the  soft-nosed     Frv£%  ™es™g  ™°™v  is 


bullet  opening  and  mak- 
ing a  hole  the  size  of  a 
shilling  in  his  chest,  also 
penetrating  the  lungs.  The 
nickel  jacket  of  the  third 
bullet  had  stuck  in  the 
shoulder  after  traversing 
the  body,  while  the  lead 
core  bad  splintered  out  of 
it,  tearing  him  up  terribly. 
We  skinned  him,  and  were 
back  in  camp  by  eleven 
o'clock,  to  find  that  my 
wife  had  seen  a  cinnamon 
bear  within  200yds.  of  her 
tent.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  rifle  handy  for 
her  with  which  to  try  her 
shooting  powers. 

The  same  afternoon  we 
moved  camp  about    nine 
miles  to  Jubilee  Mountain, 
to  try  to  procure  a  good 
specimen    of    mule -deer. 
Next  morning,  ha\  ing  hunted  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain for  deer  with  no  success,  I  suggested  to  the 
guide  to  go  lower  down  in  the  timber,  and  see 
if  the  deer  had  not  taken  shelter  there  from  the 
snowstorm.     We  had  not  gone  more  than  half 
a    mile    when    I    noticed    an    animal    which     I 
thought  was  a  goat.     Only  its  back  was  visible, 
and,  as  the   guide   had  assured   me   that   there 
were  no  uonts  here,   I   pointed    it   out,   asking, 
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"  What's  that?"  H<  cried,  "  Why,  it's  a 
grizzly!"  The  timber  here  was  very  thick,  and 
1  found  afterwards  that  the  creature  had  its 
head  behind  a  fallen  log,  and  was  grubbing  up 
roots.  It  was  not  more  than  30yds.  off,  and 
1  could  distinctly  see  the  line  of  its  spine  at 
the  base  of  the  neck,  end  on  towards  me.  I 
fired  at  this,  and  it  dropped  on  the  spot.  Then 
ensued  a  great  hubbub,  and  I  was  so  astonished, 
that  the  woods  seemed  full  of  grizzly  bears. 
Two  cubs  went  up  trees  like  cats,  jumping  on 
to  the  trunks  about  6ft.  from  the  ground. 
Then  up  reared  a  big  she- 
bear  on  her  hind  leg,  at 
about  thirty -five  paces 
from  me.  "Look  out,  and 
fix  that  big  one,  quick  !  " 
..timed  the  guide.  She 
was  standing  sideways  on, 
and  could  not  have 
afforded  a  better  mark,  so 
aiming  just  under  the  arm- 
pit 1  let  her  have  it,  and 
down  she  went.  Pumping 
up  another  cartridge  from 
the  magazine,  I  rushed 
up  to  see  that  there  was 
no  fight  left  in  her,  and 
then  turned  my  attention, 
with  an  easier  mind,  to 
the  two  in  the  trees.  One 
of  them  I  could  not  see 
very  well  among  the 
drooping  branches  of  a 
thick  pine,  and  my  first 
shot  missed  him,  but  I 
knocked  him  out  of  it 
with  the  second.  I  then 
turned  to  number  four, 
who  was  busily  "shinning"'  up  a  bare  trunk. 
I  hit  him  through  the  fore-arm.  He  let  go 
and  came  down,  with  what  must  have  been 
a  painful  bump,  in  a  sitting  posture,  on  a 
horizontal  log  below.  Then  he  bounced  off  it 
on  his  head  into  the  nearly  dry  bed  of  a  small 
stream.     Picking  himself  up  he  jumped  on  the 

2  and  ran  along  it.  I  pulled  on  him  again, 
but  had  emptied  the  magazine,  so  I  scrambled 
after  him  through  the  timber,  fumbling  in  my 
pocket  for  a  cartridge.  I  found  him  growling 
and  grumbling,  and  licking  his  arm,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  water  channel,  when  he  ran  across 
a  small  open  space  and  I  finished  him. 

It  was  only  now  that  I  realized  that  I  had 
bagged  a  whole  family  of  grizzlies,  much  as 
one  might  have  the  luck  to  clean  out  a  covey 
of  partridges  if  the  birds  rose  singly !  The 
grizzly  cubs  went  up  trees  with  the  agility 
of  panthers,  but  one   has   only   to   look   at   the 


length  of  the  claws  of  a  full  grown  bear  of  this 
species  to  see  that  they  are  not  adapted  for 
clinging  to  a  trunk  with  such  a  weight  behind 
them.  The  cubs  varied  very  much  in  colour. 
The  one  which  first  attracted  our  attention 
looked  a  dirty  white  at  a  little  distance,  so  light 
was  it. 

Leaving  the  guide  to  get  on  with  the  skinning, 
my  wife  and  I  rode  up  with  two  packdiorses  to 
bring  in  the  skins  and  two  of  the  haunches  of 
the  cubs.  We  afterwards  regretted  that  we  did 
not  bring  in  all  four,  as  we  unanimously  voted 
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bear  hams  the  best  meat  we  had  ever  tasted. 
I  suspect  they  had  been  nourished  entirely  on 
roots,  and  that  the  flesh  of  a  full-grown  bear 
would  not  be  so  palatable,  and  certainly  not  so 
tender. 

We  broke  camp  next  morning,  and,  while 
packing,  saw  a  lynx ;  but  before  I  could  dis- 
mount and  fire  he  had  made  himself  scarce. 
The  country  was  alive  with  porcupines  in  every 
piece  of  swampy  grass.  They  have  the  most 
extraordinary  monkey-like  faces,  poor  sight  and 
sense  of  smell ;  and  they  look  very  funny  when 
cornered,  letting  out  at  one  with  their  tails, 
from  which  they  can  throw  the  quills  several 
feet.  These  quills  are  barbed,  and  work  their 
way  into  the  flesh,  if  left  there,  much  as  a  barley- 
ear  does  up  one's  coat-sleeve. 

Our  next  camp  was  a  perfect  sight,  in  the  way 
of  grizzly  diggings,  and  we  photographed  the 
knoll  beside  it,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
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one  mass  of  gravel  heaps,  dug  out  of  the  holes 
of  ground  squirrels. 

At  this  place  I  was  lucky  enough  to  bag  two 
fine  specimens  of  mule-deer,  with  good  heads. 
I  stalked  the  first,  and  got  a  good  broadside 
shot  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  which  bowled  him 
over  without  a  movement. 
At  the  sound  of  the  shot 
up  came  a  pair  of  antlers 
above  the  edge  of  a  gully 
close  to  where  the  first 
stag  lay.  I  could  see  the 
head  turn  from  side  to 
side,  as  he  looked  about, 
unable  to  make  out  where 
the  danger  was,  but  as  he 
was  nearly  down  the  wind 
I  dared  not  move,  so  kept 
very  still,  and  hoped  that 
curiosity  would  bring  him 
out  in  view  to  see  what 
was  the  matter  with  his 
chum. 

Sure  enough,  after  wait- 
ing about  a  minute,  he 
walked  half-a-dozen  steps 
forward,  and  stood  look- 
ing down  at  his  dead 
companion.  I  fired,  and 
the  -300  bowled  him  over 
just  as  it  had  done  the 
other.     It    is    certainly   a 


most  accurate  and  power- 
ful weapon. 

We  tried  here  for  cari- 
bou, but  although  we  saw- 
plenty  of  tracks,  we  did 
not  hit  them  off;  so  we 
moved  on  about  six  or 
eight  miles,  and  camped 
at  the  base  of  a  high  ridge 
of  black  pinewood  on  the 
edge  of  a  splendid  big 
meadow. 

On  our  right  it  narrowed 
into  a  willow  swamp  about 
50yds.  wide,  dotted  with 
firs  in  the  drier  patches  : 
down  this  new  caribou 
tracks  led,  and  the  sight 
of  them  gave  us  a  much- 
needed  fillip.  We  had 
gone  along  pretty  quietly 
in  the  swampy  grass,  and 
could  see  perhaps  70yds. 
between  the  willow  trunks. 
when  my  guide  went  into 
a  bog  to  the  top  of  one  leg. 
I  helped  him  out,  but  the 
floundering  made  some  noise,  and,  as  I  turned 
to  go  on,  I  saw  a  slate-coloured  animal  for  a 
moment  moving  between  the  trees.  The  next 
instant  two  animals,  which  I  could  just  distin- 
guish as  caribou,  "jumped  "and  disappeared. 
Almost  directly,  and  probably   startled    by  the 
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movement  of  the  others,  a  good  bull  followed 
them,  from  my  right,  less  than  50yds.  off.  I  fired 
three  shots  at  him,  as  opportunity  offered, 
between  the  trees,  and  was  glad  to  notice 
that  the  first  two  slowed  down  his  pace 
considerably.  I  found  I  could  keep  up 
with  him,  or  nearly  so.  He  ran  some 
70yds.  into  a  meadow  in  front,  and  when 
I  reached  the  open  I  perceived  him, 
evidently  very  badly  hit,  but  still  plodding 
bravely  on  for  the  thick  timber.  I  gave 
him  what  I  expected  would  be  a  finishing- 
shot,  far  bark  in  the  right  ribs,  and  rang- 
ing towards  the  left  chest  01  shoulder  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  I  had  fired  two  more 
shots  into  him  in  vital  parts  that  he  at  last 
dropped.  I  subsequently  found  that  one 
of  the  first  two  shots  had  ploughed  a  big 
furrow  across  his  heart,  without,  of  course, 
cutting  the  large  vessels.  He  was  a  very 
good  head,  and  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
having  got,  at  all  events,  one  specimen. 
He  was  tremendously  fat,  which  pleased 
our  cook  hugely,  for  he  always  had  an  eye 
to  saving  fat  for  his  winter  supply  of  lard. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  a  caribou 
seem  to  be  his  curiosity  and  his  wonder- 
ful power  of  scent.  1  was  shaving  one 
morning  outside  my  tent,  and  the  men 
were  cooking  breakfast  at  theirs,  about 
60yds.  off,  when  we  heard  their  dog  bark 
angrily  twice.  The  second  time  there 
was   a  loud  crashing   in  the    timber   near 


their  tent,  with  a  cry  of 
"Caribou  !"  from  the 
guide.  Throwing  down 
my  razor,  I  picked  up  my 
rifle  and  some  cartridges, 
hurriedly  loaded  the  maga- 
zine, and  then  ran  in  the 
direction  I  thought  the 
caribou  would  take.  Com- 
ing up  to  my  guide,  he 
pointed  out  the  quarry, 
a  nice  bull,  about  150yds. 
off ;  he  was  running  across 
a  big  meadow.  He  was 
not  a  good  mark,  as  he 
was  end  on,  and  pass- 
ing through  tall  willow- 
bush,  which  partly  hid 
him,  and  I  missed  him 
twice.  The  guide  said  he 
never  saw  me  look  so 
disappointed  during  the 
entire  trip  as  after  losing 
this  chance.  However, 
they  made  up  for  it  by 
great  hilarity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  well-lathered  face  taking  careful  aim, 
and  growing  longer  with  each  successive  shot ! 
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Moving  to  our  next  camp  we  came  to  a 
small  stream  with  rather  boggy  banks.  I 
crossed,  followed  by  the  guide,  but  as  my  wife's 
horse  refused  to  come  on,  I  held  his  horse 
while  he  went  to  find  her  a  firmer  ford.  While 
holding  the  horses  one  of  them  snorted  and 
cocked  his  ears  in  the  direction  of  an  open 
meadow.  I  thought  there  must  be  a  bear 
about,  but  on  looking  farther  I  saw  a  young 
caribou  bull  trotting  away  across  the  open. 
Letting  go  the  horses,  I  fired  and  hit  him 
rather  high,  damaging  the  spine  :  my  wife- 
ran  up,  armed  with 
her  camera,  and 
was  able  to  take 
a  very  good  photo- 
g  r a  p  h  of  hi  m 
before  I  gave  him 
the  coup  de  grace. 
He  was  exceed- 
ingly good  for  the 
pot,  and  afforded 
splendid  steaks. 

After  having  to 
do  a  good  deal  of 
trail  -  cutting  with 
the  axe  through 
the  small  firs  we 
pitched  the  tents 
at  our  furthermost 
camp,  on  the 
banks  of  a  pretty 
stream  containing 
some  mountain 
trout.  These, 
though  we  could 
see  them  in  the  pools,  were  not  easy  to  catch. 
With  some  difficulty  we  got  one  with  a  caddis 
worm  as  bait.  Our  cook,  however,  who  was  a 
persistent  man,  prepared  a  surprise  for  us  next 
evening  in  the  shape  of  a  dish  of  fried  fish, 
which  was  much  appreciated.  We  afterwards 
found  he  had  jerked  them  out  of  the  water  with 
several  hooks  tied  together  like  a  grapnel-iron  ! 

Very  unwillingly  we  commenced  our  home- 
ward way,  which  led  us  past  most  of  our  old 
camps.  On  arriving  at  the  second  of  these  on 
the  way  back  we  found  that  during  the  ten 
days  since  we  had  left  it  the  grizzlies  had  been 
hunting  that  part  of  the  country  very  busily. 
We  had  left  a  haunch  of  deer  meat  behind, 
which  we  could  not  conveniently  carry  with  us. 
This  was  gone,  however,  and  there  were  fresh 
diggings  for  squirrels  within  a  few  yards  of 
where  our  tents  had  stood.  There  was  a  fall 
of  about  three  inches  of  snow  the  night  we 
camped  there  on  our  return,  and  the  following 
.morning  we  looked  for  the  carcasses  of  the  two 
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deer  I  had  previously  shot  there.  One  of  them 
was  completely  devoured,  and  the  grizzlies  had 
buried  the  remains  of  the  other  under  a  mound 
of  earth  about  3ft.  high,  not  wishing  to 
share  any  of  their  feast  with  the  eagles.  .  We 
visited  this  cache  night  and  morning,  but  they 
did  not  come  back  to  it  while  we  were  there, 
and  we  could  afford  no  more  time. 

While  riding  to  this  camp  we  took  four 
photographs  of  "  fool-hens,'-  a  kind  of  grouse ; 
unfortunately,  owing  to  lack  of  light,  they 
were  under-exposed,  and  did  not  develop.     The 

fool-hen  is  an  ex- 
traordinary bird, 
and  his  name  is 
indicative  of  his 
intelligence,  or, 
rather,  the  want  of 
it  !  Coming  across 
a  covey  of  six,  our 
cook  cut  a  long 
stick,  and  with  a 
string  made  a  run- 
ning noose  on  the 
end  of  it.  The 
birds  having  flown 
into  trees  about 
Sft.  from  the 
ground,  he  walked 
calmly  up,  bobbed 
the  noose  over 
the  neck  of  one 
and  jerked  it  tight, 
with  the  bird  flap- 
ping helplessly  at 
the  end  of  it. 
Having  shown  this  method  of  capture  to  my 
wife,  he  handed  her  the  stick,  when  she  hauled 
the  next  bird  down,  after  several  "muff"  shots, 
between  each  of  which  the  bird  ducked  his 
head  a  little,  but  took  no  further  notice.  We 
knocked  a  couple  more  down  with  stones,  and, 
having  thus  provided  a  game  course  for  supper 
in  this  terribly  unsportsmanlike  manner,  we 
went  on  our  way. 

The  day  before  we  got  back  to  Vernon  we 
slept  at  the  ranch  of  our  cook's  father ;  and  as 
the  family  was  away  and  there  was  no  fresh 
meat  in  the  house,  I  took  my  rifle  and  went 
into  a  swamp  near  the  river,  to  try  to  get  some 
willow  grouse  for  supper. 

We  had  a  long,  cold  ride  into  Vernon,  snow 
lying  on  the  hills  as  we  came  through  the 
White  Valley,  showing  that  we  had  indeed  been 
favoured  with  grand  weather  for  our  trip,  as, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  time  we  were  at 
an  altitude  of  over  7,000ft.,  we  only  on  three 
occasions  had  falling  snow. 
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Mr.    Bart  els'    Triple  Adventure. 

By  Ernesi    Horsfali    Rydall,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Going  forth  on  a  tin-prospecting  expedition  he  parted  from  his  comrade,  and  soon  after  accidentally 
slid  down  a  slope  and  over  a  precipice,  where  he  lay  for  many  hours  with  a  badly-broken  leg.  He 
was  then  visited  by  two  mountain  lions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  frighten  them  away  by  firing  his 
revolver     the    unfortunate    man    ignited    the    dry    grass    and  leaves  about  him,  which  threatened  him 

with  death  a  third  time. 


NE    of    the    most 


barren    and    in- 

on    the    face    of 

lobe    is    that    lying    between 


hospitable  regions 

the 


California  and  the  Middle  States, 
comprising  parts  of  California, 
Pexas,  and  New  Mexico.  The  Santa  Fe  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways  traverse  sections  of 
these  wildernesses,  and  surmount  the  long 
ranges  of  volcanic  eruptions  that  seem  to  he 
stationed  as  impassable  barriers  between  the 
eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  American 
Continent.  Looking  out 
from  the  windows  of  a 
P  u  1 1  m  a  n  -  c  a  r  vast 
stretches  of  sun  -  dried 
sand  are  observed,  where 
the  mosquito  and  cactus 
drag  out  a  precarious 
existence,  scorched  and 
yet  nurtured  by  the  sun, 
and  blown  by  the  forceful 
winds  that  continually 
sweep  the  mountains. 
Into  these  desolate  soli- 
tudes go  the  miners,  ever 
searching  for  precious 
metals. 

Numberless  tales  of  the 
heroic  suffering  of  this 
procession  of  searchers 
are  continually  distilled 
through  the  columns  of 
the  American  Press. 
Haply  the  weary  wan- 
derer with  his  patient 
burro  or  donkey  reaches 
a  solitary  oasis,  where  a  well  is  found  to  quench 
the  fearful  thirst.  If  he  is  an  unwarned  "tender- 
foot "  he  drinks  freely  of  the  seductive  fluid, 
only  to  find  himself  in  a  few  moments  rolling 
over  the  earth  with  clenched  hands  in  helpless 
agony.  For  the  water  has  been  poisoned  by 
some  peregrinating  Mexican  or  Indian  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  coyotes,  a  standing  reward 
being  offered  by  the  State  authorities  for  the 
skin  of  that  pestiferous  and  unnecessary  animal. 
A  well-known  writer  thus  certifies  to  the  peril 
that  constantly  haunts  the  steps  of  the  sanguine 
prospector  for  the  precious  metals  :— 


"  I  am  almost  of  the  opinion  that,  so  iar, 
nearly  every  ounce  of  gold  that  has  come  from 
that  far-away  southern  desert  has  cost  a  human 
life.  I  do  not  speak  from  hearsay.  Six  acquaint- 
ances of  mine  have  at  different  times  had  the 
life  roasted  out  of  them  on  those  red-hot  sands. 
Their  blackened  shapes  were  unrecognisable, 
but  their  outfits  gave  the  necessary  clues  to  their 
identity.-'' 

And    yet,    in    spite    of    all    the    discouraging 

features  connected  with 
these  arid  regions,  In- 
dians  and  certain  wild 
animals  contrive  to  make 
a  living  in  their  midst. 
Except  for  a  recent  ad- 
venture that  happened 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  B.  VV. 
Battels,  a  commission 
merchant  of  this  city 
(Los  Angeles),  I  would 
have  nothing  to  say  re- 
garding this  abomination 
of  desolation  —  this 
American  Desert  —  that 
would  sufficiently  interest 
readers  of  The  Wide 
World.  This  gentleman 
is  a  member  of  that  grand 


army,    resident    in 


Cali- 


MR.   B.   XV.   BARTELS.    WHOSE    ADVENTURES    ARE     HERE     RELATED, 
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From  a  Photo,  fry  Schumacher,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


fornia  and  Arizona,  who 
occasionally  "  break 
away  "  from  the  unevent- 
ful pursuits  of  commerce, 
and  imperil  their  lives 
by  seeking  for  precious 
metals  in  that  vast  and 
desolate  region  which,  for  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  guards  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine— the  vine-clad  hills  and  fruitful  valleys  of 
California. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  September  Messrs. 
H.  Y.  Stanley,  P.  M.  Kcenig,  F.  T.  Robinson, 
and  B.  W.  Bartels  went  prospecting  for  tin. ore 
in  the  mountains  some  seventy  miles  south-east 
of  Los  Angeles.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  September  29th  Bartels  and  Robinson 
set  out  together  to  locate  some  claims.  They 
tramped  over  the  wilderness  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  they  were  nearly  worn  out  :  hut 
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they  still  had  several  monuments  to  erect,  to 
mark  claims  which  they  had  located,  before  their 
day's  work  was  done.  After  a  brief  rest  the  men 
separated,  Bartels  going  in  one  direction  to  set 
up  a  monument,  and  Robinson  starting  off  in 
another;  it   being  agreed  that  they  should  meet 


Fortunately  there  was  marsh)  ground  at  the 
base  of  the  canyon  wall  ;  and  while  his  left  foot 
buried  itself  in  the  mud  and  was  unhurt,  his 
right  foot  struck  a  rock  and  his  leg  was  badly 
fractured  in  two  places  between  the  knee  and 
ankle.     The  foot  and  ankle  were  bent  over  also 
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later  at  a  certain  rendezvous.  A  de<  p  canyon 
lav  in  Bartel's  path,  and  he  soon  found  his  way 
impeded  by  a  dense  growth  of  mesquite.  .  The 
brush  was  indeed  so  thick  that  he  could  not  force 
his  way  through  it,  but  eventually  he  found  a 
narrow  track  which  led  in  the  direction  he 
desired  to  go.  Mr.  Bartels  followed  this  some 
distance  down  the  side  of  the  canyon. 

Soon,  however,  the  slope  became  so  steep 
that  he  found  walking  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  so,  to  make  more  convenient 
progress,  he  lav  down  upon  his  hack  and  let 
himself  slide  over  the  sandy  loam,  gradually  at 
first,  but  later  on  faster  and  faster  as  the  pitch 
of  the  hill  increased.  Before  he  was  aware  of 
his  danger  he  was  horrified  to  find  himself  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  about  iooft.  high,  with 
a  wall  that  was  almost  perpendicular.  The 
momentum  he  had  gained  on  the  gentler  slope 
was  such  that  he  could  not  check  himself  when 
he  saw  his  peril,  and  the  next  instant  he  went 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  feet  foremost. 
The  clothing  was  almost  torn  off  his  back 
during  his  rapid  descent  of  the  slope,  and  he 
was  sorely  bruised  on  the  back  and  arms,  but 
by  far  the  worst  disaster  awaited  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice. 


and  badly  bruised  and  crushed.  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  move,  Mr.  Bartels  began  to  call 
loudly  for  help,  but  the  only  reply  he  received 
for  a  long  time  was  the  echo  of  his  own  voice, 
which  reverberated  weirdly  through  the  canyon 
and  seemed  to  mock  him  in  his  helplessness. 

Naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  however, 
he  whistled  and  sang,  alternating  these  exercises 
with  yells  as  loud  as  his  lungs  were  capable  of 
producing. 

Robinson  had  meanwhile  reached  the  point 
where  Bartels  was  to  meet  him,  and  waited  for 
his  mate  until  his  patience  was  exhausted. 
Then  he  set  out  to  find  Mr.  Bartels,  and  after  a 
long  search  came  within  sound  of  the  latter's 
voice.  After  locating  his  unfortunate  companion 
Robinson  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  him 
owing  to  the  dense  undergrowth  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  canyon,  which  he  had  to 
descend.  When  he  finally  got  to  the  injured 
man's  side  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
carry  him  back  to  the  camp  without  assistance. 
Robinson,  accordingly,  left  his  water-bottle  and 
revolver  with  Bartels,  the  latter  being  without 
water  or  weapon,  and  then  he  started  to  make 
his  way  back  for  help. 

About   half  an   hour  after  Robinson's  depar 
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ture  pebbles  and  dirt  began  suddenly  to  roll 
down  the  side  of  the  canyon  above  Bartels' 
head,  and  his  patient  vigil  seemed  to  be  at  an 
end,  for  he  thought  the  rescuers  had  arrived. 
He  looked  up  to  see  his  interesting  friends,  but 
instead  beheld  two  large  cougars  (commonly 
known  as  mountain  lions  out  here)  glaring  down 
upon  him.  The  path  which  Bartels  had  fol- 
lowed  through  the  bushes  was  the  cougars'  trail 
to  their  den  in  the  canyon.  The  brutes  were 
coming  home  doubtless  from  a  doze  on  some 
lofty  rock  which 
they  had  indulged 
in  beneath  the 
glare  of  the  ever- 
lasting California 
sun;  and  they 
w  e  r e  e vide n tl y 
unable  to  under- 
stand the  pres- 
ence of  this  un- 
fortunate Los 
Angeles  commis- 
sion merchant, 
who  lay  directly 
in  their  way. 

It  was  nearly 
dark  by  this  time, 
and  Bartels  very 
naturally  feared 
that  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night 
the  two  creatures 
would  attack  him. 
He  knew  that  the 
five  cartridges  in 
the  small -calibre 
revolver  he  pos- 
sessed, which  con- 
stituted his  sole 
armament,  would 
prove  a  weak 
defence  against 
the  two  active 
and  powerful  ani- 
mals that  menaced 
him.  He  could  not 
hope  to  kill  them 
by  shooting  them, 

so  he  decided  to  frighten  them  away.  With  this 
idea  he  fired  one  shot  in  their  direction,  where- 
upon the  lions  scampered  up  the  mountain  side, 
only,  however,  to  return,  after  about  an  hour, 
once  more  to  their  perch  above  him  and 
resume  their  interested  gaze.  Again  he  fired  a 
shot  to  frighten  them  away,  but  ere  long  the 
falling  earth  and  stones  told  him  that  they  had 
returned  to  their  sinister  post  of  duty.  He 
fired  a  third  shot,  hoping  to  attract  the  attention 
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of  the  rescuers,  even  if  it  were  not  effective  in 
keeping  off  the  bloodthirsty  beasts  of  prey. 
But  the  rescuing  party,  which  was  now  on  the 
way,  was  unable  to  locate  the  sound  of  his  voice 
on  account  of  the  confusing  echoes.  The 
animals  still  skulked  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
gradually  drawing  nearer  their  intended  victim, 
as  was  apparent  by  the  falling  debris. 

Mr.  liartels,  although  suffering  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  his  broken  limb,  kept  up 
his  courage  by  whistling,  singing,  and  shouting 

in  succession. 
Time  passed  in 
this  manner  until 
about  eight 
o'clock,  fully  two 
hours  after  im- 
penetrable daik- 
ness  had  covered 
the  earth  and  hid 
the  canyon  and 
the  stealthily 
creeping  panthers 
from  his  view. 
Suddenly  a  sound 
in  a  thicket  of  dry 
grasses  and  brush 
a  few  rods  in  front 
of  him  attracted 
his  attention. 
Gazing  in  that 
direction  he  ob- 
served, peering  at 
him  through  the 
jungle,  a  pair  of 
green  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  be  look- 
ing right  through 
him  with  devilish 
malignity. 

This  terrifying 
sight  thoroughly 
aroused  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  des- 
perate position, 
and  pointing  his 
revolver  at  the 
small  space  be- 
tween the  two 
luminous  green  discs,  he  fired.  Following  the 
report  of  the  pistol  and  the  flash  of  the  powder 
there  was  a  crash  of  dry  branches ;  and  the 
next  instant  a  blaze  of  light  illuminated  the 
silent,  sombre  shades  of  the  canyon.  The 
burning  powder  had  ignited  the  dry  grass  and 
dead  leaves  with  which  the  canyon  was  covered, 
and  a  moment  later  flames  were  roaring  and 
soaring  all  round  the  wounded  man,  only  except- 
ing the  precipitous  sides   of  the   chasm  at   his 
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back.  The  linns 
were  at  once 
stampeded  by 
the  fire,  but  a 
worse  fate  now 
seemed  to  con 
front  the  un- 
fortunate mer- 
chant.  The 
flames  came  so 
near  the  help- 
less man  that 
they  actually 
burnt  the 
gunnysack  upon 
which  he  was 
sitting  and 
scorched  his 
skin. 

For  a  while 
there  seemed  to 
be  no  1  scape  for 
him.  He  won- 
dered whether 
being  devoured 
by  mountain 
lions    was    not, 

after  all,  preferable  to  being  roasted  alive;  but 
the  dry  grass  and  leaves  were  soon  consumed, 
without — which  was  indeed  fortunate — igniting 
the  mesquite  bushes  that  covered  the  sides  of 
the  canyon  in  every  direction.  In  that  case,  of 
course,  his  death  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  fun 
would  have  been  absolutely  certain,  considering 
his  utterly  helpless  condition. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  mesquite  bushes  did  take- 
fire,  but,  for  no  earthly  reason  possible  of 
explanation,  it  burnt  out  before  half  of  it  had 
been  consumed.  The  lire,  apparently  so 
dangerous,  turned  out  to  be  the  very  salvation  of 
the  injured  man,  for  the  glare  of  the  flames  guided 
the  rescuing  party  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and 
thus  saved  him  from  the  jaws  of  mountain  lions 
and  bears,  which,  as  he  was  afterwards  informed 
by  a  Mexican  who  lived  some  miles  away, 
haunted  the  spot  and  from  it  prowled  the 
vicinity   for  forage. 

It  was  half-past  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the 
seven  rescuers  succeeded  in  "ettins;  down  into 
the  difficult  canyon,  Thev  brought  with  them  a 
hundred  feet  of  strong  rope,  the  end  of  which 
they  tied  round  Mr.  Bartels'  body,  and  then 
ascending  they  hauled  him  up  that  distance. 
Again  they  climbed  the  mountain,  and  again 
they  pulled  away.  Five  times  was  this 
repeated,  until,  weak  from  hunger,  his  nerves 
shattered  by  his  trying  experience,  and  suffering 


severe  agony  from  his  fractured  and  swollen 
limb,  thi'  hapless  merchant  arrived  at  the 
summit.  Just  twenty-four  hours  after  the  time 
left  the  camp  on  the  preceding  day  he 
reached  it  once  more.  He  was  immediately 
conveyed  by  waggon  to  a  small  Mexican  town 
called  Capistrano,  some  ten  miles  away.  Here 
he  was  placed  upon  a  train,  and  in  due  time 
reached  Los  Angeles,  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
competent  surgical  attendance. 

Mr.  Bartels  was  in  my  office  to-day — January 
nth-  and  apparently  is  in  as  good  a  condition, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  as  ever  he  was. 
As  will  be  seen  by  his  photograph,  he  is  a  man 
of  exceptionally  fine  physique.  When  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  die  he  will  probably  approach 
the  inevitable  possessed  of  that  buoyancy  of  spirits 
and  cheerful  tendency  he  exhibited  when,  not 
many  weeks  ago,  he  faced,  in  that  great  wilder- 
ness of  land  that  borders  California,  grim  death 
in  three  terrifying  forms :  the  fall  down  the 
sides  of  the  precipitous  canyon  ;  the  wild  animals 
in  wait  to  devour  him  ;  and  lastly,  the  burning 
brush.  His  additional  compensation  or  indem- 
nity, if  another  were  needed,  is,  he  tells  me, 
the  fact  that  he  has  located  some  very  promising 
tin  claims.  Comparing  his  experience  with 
hundreds  of  poor  miners  who  constantly  seek  the 
seclusion  of  the  arid  and  pathless  desert  Mr. 
Bartels  .may  be  considered  strangely  fortunate. 
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You  may  be  amused  by  Mr.  Wade's  enthusiasm,  but  you  will   be  obliged  to  agree  with  him.     Here  are 

two  well-to-do  young  ladies  who  have  not  appeared  in  women's  garments  for  four  years  at  a  stretch! 

They  manage  a  ranch  of  10,000  acres  of  wild  country;    shepherd  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle;    and 

are  called  upon  to  defend  their  property  against  bears  and  wolves,  storms  and  forest  fires. 

thorough  and  complete  knowledge  that 
baffles  all  the  ills  and  weaknesses  which 
their  fair  sisters  accept  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  their  sex. 

Recently  the  writer,  while  travelling 
overland  in  Northern  Mendocino  County, 
reined  in  his  horses  to  permit  a  mammoth 
band  of  sheep  to  pass  by  in  charge  of  two 
herders,  who  were  well  mounted  on  two 
spirited  horses.  Astride  the  back  of  one 
of  the  horses,  behind  its  rider,  lay  a 
beautiful  panther — dead,  of  course.  The 
Amazonian  garb  of  the  herders,  whose  wide 
Mexican  sombreros  shaded  sun-browned 
faces,  was  remarkably  out  of  keeping  with 
their  musical  voices  and  gentle,  girl-like 
demeanour  when   interrogated  about  their 
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T  is  doubtful   if  the  world  has 

ever    produced    anything    that 

would  classify  in  the  same  rank 

with    the    life   of   Cussie    and 

Louise  Lahm,  two  young  girls, 
aged  eighteen  and  nineteen  respectively. 
They  were  born  and  bred  in  the  mountain 
fastness  of  Mendocino  County,  Cal.,  and 
they  perform  at  this  day  deeds  that  would 
make  their  pink  and  white  sisters  faint 
dead  away  with  terror  merely  to  contem- 
plate. Your  shepherdess  of  fairy  tale  and 
song  is  a  petite  scrap  of  femininity,  armed 
with  a  crook  with  ribbon  attachment,  and 
with  a  docile  flock  of  sheep  browsing  near, 
by  way  of  picturesque  adjunct.  Such  is 
the  yawning  difference  between  romance 
and  reality.  California's  pair  of  shepherd- 
esses are  entitled  to  quite  as  much  distinc- 
tion ;  but  they  wear  blue  overalls  and 
jumpers,  and  carry  guns  in  lieu  of  shep- 
herdesses' crooks.  These  two  Dianas  are 
daughters  of  the  hardy  German  class 
of  farmers ;  and  with  the  natural  thrift 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Germans, 
the  two  sisters  were  reared  to  be  more 
useful  than  ornamental.  Thus  from  child- 
hood up  they  were  accustomed  to  regard 
Nature  as  their  friend.  Throwing  aside 
the  customs  and  usages  of  their  sex,  drawn 
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panther  prize.  These  were,  inde<  d,  no  uncouth 
men  of  the  mountain,  notwithstanding  their  attire 
and  vocation.  Rather  were  they  two  wonderful 
young  women,  whose  home  of  youthful  happi- 
ness stands  perched  high  on  a  crag  in  Northern 
Mendocino,  where  the  best  of  Nature's  elixirs 
abound ;  and  before  the  first  blush  of  daylight 
the  courageous  girls'  haunts  are  the  forest  fast- 
ness, where  rare  bravery  and  unfailing  good 
cheer  are  absolutely  essential.  They  are  flesh- 
and-blood  heroines,  and  their  bravery  would 
shame  the  cowardice  of  many  men  and  the 
petulance  of  some  women. 

Something  like  two  decades  ago  Jacob  Lahm 
married  in  Santa  Rosa,  California,  and  went  to 
this  northern  frontier  for  honeymoon  and  home. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Mendocino 
County,  taking  up  10,000  acres  of  virgin  wild 
forest  land  along  the  mountain  range  for  a 
cattle  and  sheep  ranch.  Hut  on  these  densely- 
wooded  acres  were  other  things  besides  gigantic 
redwoods,  firs,  and  pines.  There  were  panthers, 
bears,  coyotes,  and  numerous  other  wild  animals 
which  should,  in  a  measure,  be  exterminated 
before  the  ranges  could  be  fully  stocked.  So 
Jacob  Lahm  turned  hunter  and  trapper,  and 
became  noted  throughout  the  country  as  an 
expert. 


Gussie  and   Louise  were  born  on  this  moun- 
tain ranch,  but  the  mother's  arduous  domestic 
duties  did  not  permit  her  to  bestow  upon  them 
that  maternal  care  which  the  girls  would  have 
received  under  other  circumstances.     That  duty 
therefore  fell  to  the  father,  and  shall  we  declare 
that  he  was  lacking  in  wisdom  in  this?     For, 
having  no  sons,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not 
always   protect   his   dear  ones  in   their  isolated 
surroundings,  he  taught  the  girls  out  of  his  own 
wondrous  knowledge  of  life  in  the  open.      He 
taught  them  how  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  a 
strong,  courageous  man  with  the  modesty  of  a 
woman,   with  the  consequent  result  that  these 
girls   possess  a   most  uncommon  list  of  out-of- 
the-way    accomplishments.      Their    ranch    and 
stock  possessions  are  worth  about  5o,ooodols. 
The   father   had   grown    old,   and   died   a   few 
months    ago,    and    his  blithesome    and    willing 
daughters — spirited  and  splendid  specimens  of 
the  women  of  the  West— have  now  added  the 
financial  duties  of  the  ranch  to  their  numerous 
other  responsibilities.     They  devote  themselves 
exclusively   to   everything  pertaining    to    cattle, 
horse,  and  sheep  raising,  caring  nothing  at  all 
for  the  great  world  of  which  they  so  seldom 
even   hear.      They   know  nothing  of  metropolis 
life,   and   what   meagre    education    from    hooks 
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they  haw-   acquired    lias    been    in    the   district 
schoolhouse,  many  miles  away. 

Undoubtedly  any  two  sisters  who  read  this 
would  surmise  the  Misses  1  ahm  had  not  much 
It  isure  for  lessons  it"  they  were  compelled  to 
iook  after  the  destiny  o\  some  5,000  sheep, 
:  a  ther  with  droves  of  cattle  and  horses.  At 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  however,  when  they 
are  not  particularly  busy,  the  young  women  have 
been  known  to  don  skirts  and  associate  with  the 
pupils  at  school.  At  the  close  of  school  hours 
they  speed  home,  change  into  the  jumpers  and 
overalls,  in  which  they  feel  so  much  more  at  ease, 
and  then  wind  their  heavy  auburn  air  atop  of  their 


dense  under-brush,  and  gazing  steadily  at  far- 
away cliffs  and  bluffs  in  locating  lost  sheep,  are 
calm  and  fearless.  The  sisters  closely  resemble 
1  a<  li  other. 

The  range  thereabouts  covers  an  area  of 
about  twenty  miles,  and  every  foot  of  it  is 
familiar  to  both  of  these  remarkable  girls. 
From  the  time  they  were  big  enough  to  hang 
on  to  a  horse's  mane  they  have  been  as  much 
at  home  in  an  astride  saddle  as  is  a  fashionable 
lady  in  a  London  drawing-room.  Skilful  to  a 
remarkable  degree  are  they  in  shooting,  trap- 
ping, lassoing,  branding  sheep,  shearing,  and 
tracking  game.      Riatas  are  always  tied  to  their 
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sensible,  shapely  heads.  Next  they  pull  their 
leather-trimmed  sombreros  over  their  befreckled 
faces,  slap  the  saddles  on  the  bronchos,  and  then, 
like  a  flash,  speed  over  the  mountains  to  bring 
back  those  wandering  thousands  of  sheep  into 
the  fold  before  nightfall. 

Let  the  ordinary  woman  just  think  of  spend- 
ing the  major  portion  of  her  life  in  the  saddle 
under  a  sky  of  many  changes  !  Bright  of  eye 
and  stately  of  carriage  are  these  Californian 
wild  flowers  of  womankind.  They  are  magnifi- 
cent samples  of  what  an  athletic  life  will  do 
toward  the  development  of  muscles  and  sinews, 
and  yet  in  no  way  are  they  coarsened  by  their 
free  and  independent  life.  The  fair,  peachy- 
coloured  skin  of  the  fatherland  is  tanned  ;  the 
strong  young  hands  are  as  brown  as  the  sun  can 
brown  them.      Eyes,  accustomed  to  penetrating 


saddles  ;  and  they  can  lasso  a  wild  horse  or 
steer  with  unerring  success.  Ploughing,  har- 
rowing, sowing,  and  harvesting  come  under  the 
category  of  their  rural  attainments.  They 
brand  all  the  offspring  of  the  sheep,  supervise 
the  shearing,  market  the  wool,  and  even  assist 
the  men  they  employ  in  the  shearing  season  by 
cooking  for  them.  Always  of  cheerful  disposi- 
tion are  they,  whether  preparing  the  morning 
meal  before  the  sun  climbs  up  to  smile  on 
them,  or  when  out  in  the  fury  of  blinding  mid- 
night storm  on  the  mountain  in  search  of 
bleating  lambs  that  are  crying  like  motherless 
babes  in  the  darkness.  The  splendour  of  the 
forest  and  rock  scenery  from  one  of  the 
mountain  ranges  on  the  Lahm  estate  excilts 
awe  and  admiration,  particularly  at  a  point 
known    as    Big    Rock,    where    one    of  the    Eel 
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River  tributaries  comes  cascading  down  the 
mountain  with  rollicking  music  and  enters  the 
great  valley  below. 

This  great  majestic  rock  towers  several 
hundred  feet  perpendicularly  from  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  slopes  off  to  the  westward  upon  a 
gentle  incline.  There  are  precipitous  places  in 
those  10,000  acres,  particularly  about  the  rocks, 
but  none  upon  which  these  intrepid  young 
Dianas  would  not  risk  their  lives  were  a  helpless 
lamb  to  stray  there  in  search  of  a  tender  blade 
of  grass.  Down  in  the  thick  timber  stock  do 
not  flourish,  but  between  the  ranges  there  are 
canyons  covered  with  chaparral,  manzanita,  and 
oak,  where  the  cattle  feed  on  acorns.  On  the 
ranges,  too    there  are  plateaus  white  they  graze. 


sisters  do  not  always  accompany  each  other  on 
these  excursions.  They  separate,  and  systemati- 
cally cover  different  territory. 

A  strange  sight,  these  modern  shepherdesses 
make  driving  their  mighty  herd  at  twilight  into 
the  corral,  the  big  sheep  rushing  wildly  in 
riotous  herds  toward  the  inclosure  ;  the  lambs 
bleating  loudly,  and  the  intelligent  horses  obey- 
ing the  guidance  of  small,  sun-browned  hands 
that  have  a  grip  of  steel.  It  is  a  memory 
picture,  indeed.  The  Lahms  own  a  number  of 
royal-blooded  shepherd  dogs,  and  these  always 
accompany  their  young  mistresses  in  search  of 
stray  sheep — even  though  their  journey  take 
them  to  a  far-off  snowcapped  peak  or  down 
into    the    depths    of    a    canyada,    where    the 
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In  the  late  fall  months,  when  food  is  short  and 
scarce,  the  girls  feed  the  stock  on  hay  in  corrals. 
Before  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  the 
animals  are  not  so  troublesome,  but  in  hunting 
for  grassy  tit-bits  they  do  very  frequently  stray  off. 
And  often  loss  is  not  detected  until  the  official 
count  shows  the  number  missing  at  feeding-time. 
Then  their  girl  guardians  hurriedly  remount  for 
the  chase,  which,  not  infrequently,  is  prolonged 
all  night,  miles  away  from  home,  over  bleak 
mountains,  perhaps  in  wind  and  rain,  with  ears 
ever  alert  for  a  lamb's  distressed  bleat.  When 
rescued,  the  little  four-footed  pet  is  taken  up  in 
tender  arms  and  carried  home  on  horseback, 
where,  maybe,  dawn  has  arrived  first.     The  two 

Vol.  v.— 41. 


frightened  animals  have  perhaps  sought  shelter 
from  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Frequently  the 
skulking  and  hungry  enemy  steals  out  on  to  the 
Lahm  ranges  and  makes  a  meal  of  lamb  or 
mutton  ;  and  it  is  then  that  our  shepherdesses 
prove  their  admirable  courage  and  true  mettle. 
If  the  enemy  be  a  bear  —which  the  girls  can 
determine  by  its  tracks— they  take  a  day  and 
night  for  the  expedition  with  their  hounds,  and 
hunt  him  to  the  death.  The  home  of  the 
Lahm  girls  is  unpretentiously  built  of  plain- 
surfaced  lumber.  It  is  neatly  carpeted  and 
"  bric-a-bracked,"  so  to  speak,  with  innumerable 
trophies  of  their  own  valorous  adventures  from 
early  childhood  up.     Cinnamon  and  black  bear, 
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panther  and  lynx  skins   arc  only  a    few  of  the 
features  of  the  dwelling's  picturesque  interior. 

One  oi  the  largest  panthers  killed  in  Men- 
docino County  was  brought  to  town  by  Miss 
Gussie  recently.  His  measurements  were  lift, 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  he  weighed  2321b.  The 
ferocious  beast  had  dined  so  frequently  at  the 
girls'  expense  that  the  young  hunters  set  forth 
to  slay  him.  The  hounds  tracked  him  to  a 
canyon,  where  he  was  ''treed"  and  quickly 
dispatched  by  Miss  Gussie.  The  girls  load  big 
game  upon  their  horses"  backs  after  the  manner 


throughout  the  redwood  section  frequently,  and 
endangered  the  Lahm  domains  ;  and  it  is  then 
that  the  powers  of  endurance  and  real  grit  of 
the  girls  are  put  to  the  most  rigorous  test. 
When  the  path  of  the  flames  is  in  line,  and  the 
destruction  of  valuable  fences  that  encircle  the 
ranges  seems  imminent,  desperate  means  of 
saving  property  must  be  resorted  to.  Entire 
sections  and  panels  of  expensive  fencing  are 
hurriedly  taken  down  for  miles  and  carted  away 
to  be  temporarily  stored  on  "burned -out" 
territory.     Wearisome  hours  and  days  of  mid- 
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of  rolling  a  barrel  of  flour  up  a  stairway.  They 
first  cut  two  stout  poles,  place  them  in  the 
ground  on  an  incline  to  the  horse's  back,  drag 
the  game  to  the  stakes,  and  then  roll  him 
upwards  until  the  top  is  reached.  This  done, 
they  swing  half  of  him  around  squarely  across 
the  saddle.  The  coyote  or  prairie-wolf  is  the 
enemy  they  dread  most,  however,  and  when  he 
becomes  too  numerous  and  daring  the  sisters 
set  out  to  silence  his  insistent  and  agonizing 
appeals.  With  them  they  carry  heavy  steel 
traps,  which  are  set  with  a  master  hand  at  the 
points  most  likely  to  be  traversed  by  this  pre- 
datory beast.  Some  are  baited  with  meat; 
others  with  a  new-fangled  "drug"  bait  to 
attract  the  prey. 

Disastrous   forest   fires   have  raged  and  swept 


night  devotion,  without  respite  in  sleep,  are 
requisite  to  defeat  the  lurking  fire-fiend.  A 
period  of  something  over  four  years  has  elapsed 
since  the  girls  have  found  leisure  enough  to 
admit  of  their  donning  the  garb  of  their  sex; 
the  occasion  being  the  death  of  a  relative. 
Gussie  and  Louise  are  perfect  models  of  what 
an  out-door  life  of  athletic  unrestraint  will 
develop.  Magnificent  in  appearance,  they  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  average  man  in  point  of 
stature. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  think  you,  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  county  respects  Gussie 
and  Louise  Lahm  ?  Honesty  and  industry, 
originality  and  grit,  count  for  a  considerable 
deal  out  here  in  the  redwoods  of  Mendocino 
( lounty,  California. 


The  Sufferings  of  Bekiarelli,  the  Greek. 

in. 

By  Nicholas  G.  Bekiarelli. 

( Translated  from  the  Greek  by  E.   L.    Manoussos,  of  /he  Eastern   Telegraph   Co.,   Athens.) 


EXT  morning  I  was  conducted  again 
to  the  Holy  Court.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  that  the  Sheik-el-Islam 
was  squatting  in  his  customary  place, 
holding  in  his  hand  Frangulli's  in- 
criminating letter. 

"Sit  down,  my  son,"  he  said,  kindly,  when  I 
had  finished  my  humble  salaams.  "Sit  down, 
oh  victim  of  ignorance." 

Did  I  hear  rightly?  Was  it  really  true  what 
the  aged  Sheik  said,  or  was  he  simply  joking 
with  my  misery?  Was  I  really  a  victim?  And 
did  he  say  so  ? 

I  sat  down  with  my  thoughts  in  a  whirl. 
Next  came  the  usual  reading  over  of  the  papers 
amidst  a  most  striking  silence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mahdieh.  When  this  reading  was 
finished  the  aged  Sheik-el-Islam  arose  and  spoke 
the  following  words  in  his  profoundly  deep  and 
impressive  voice. 

"The  Prophet  ordains,"  he  began — "ju< 
in  public  ;  evade  secrecy  and  suspicion  ;  and 
decide  on  undoubted  proofs.  They  say  that 
this  letter,  which  we  cannot  translate,  because  it 
is  written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  is  treacherous 
against  Mahdieh.  Very  well,  I  admit  that.  But 
this  letter  was  not  seized  in  the  hands  of  the 
accused,  who  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Mahdi, 
but  in  the  hands  of  two  Abyssinian  slaves  whom 
we  have  duly  punished.  What  has  the  accused 
Abdullah  to  do  with  all  this  ?  Why  should  he 
be  punished?  Did  he  write  that  letter?  No. 
Was  the  letter  found  in  his  possession?  No, 
again,  but,  you  will  say,  it  was  addressed  to 
him.  Does  that,  however,  prove  him  guilty  ? 
Cannot  anybody  address  a  letter  to  me,  saying, 
Ya  Maoulana,  I  have  not  found  a  trustworthy 
person  to  send  you  the  poison  you  ordered 
for  use  against  the  Khalifa,  but  I  hope  to 
send  it  soon.'  Would  you,  I  say,  on  seeing  this 
letter  addressed  to  me,  believe  me  guilty  of 
conspiring  against  the  Khalifa's  life  ?  Of  course 
not.  Then  why  do  you  readily  suppose  that 
this  man  is  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
Mahdieh?  How  do  you  know  that  this  letter 
was  not  sent  to  him  by  some  of  his  enemies,  in 
order  to  bring  about  his  ruin?  I  ask  again, 
would  you  condemn  me  if  you  seized  a  sus- 
picious letter  addressed  to  me  by  somebody 
else  ?  " 


"  No,  no,  ya  Maoulana  !  no,  no  !  "  replied  all 
the  other  judges  in  chorus,  trembling  with  fear 
as  they  spoke. 

"  Then,"  replied  the  venerable  Sheik-el-Islam, 
"  this  man  must  not  be  condemned.  The 
Prophet  declares  him  innocent,"  he  added, 
solemnly  and  emphatically,  extending  his  right 
hand  towards  the  awestruck  audience. 

Utter  amazement,  mixed  with  a  sense  of  fear 
and  disappointment,  was  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  all  present,  including  the  dirty-looking  Gadis. 
Ya  Maoulana!  ya  Maoulana!"  protested 
some  fifteen  of  them  when  they  had  found  their 
voices,  "do  not  say  that.  The  Khalifa  com- 
mands that  this  man  is  to  be  hanged." 

"  And  the  Prophet  says  that  he  must  not  die 
—  nay,  he  must  be  discharged   forthwith,  for  he- 
is  wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  that  is  attributed 
to  him." 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Gadis  found  them- 
selves on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  whom 
should  they  listen — to  the  Khalifa  who  sought 
my  death,  or  to  the  Sheik-el-Islam  who  ordered 
my  release  ? 

Now,  the  Khalifa  desired  that  his  slightest 
wish  should  be  an  imperative  order,  to  be 
executed  blindly.  He  had  declared  me  a 
moukhalef  (disobedient  traitor),  and  said  I  was 
to  be  hanged ;  so  there  was  apparently  no 
getting  away  from  this.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Khalifa's  order  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  Sheik-el-Islam.  True, 
the  word  of  the  Khalifa  was  a  command,  but 
then  that  of  the  Sheik-el-Islam  was  the  holy 
law  -the  will  of  God  and  His  Prophet.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  done  ?  How  could  the  Gadis 
possibly  decide  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God  ?  But  then  again,  how 
were  they  to  disobey  the  imperious  Khalifa — 
whose  mouthpieces  they  were  ? 

It  was  a  dilemma  indeed.  They  compro- 
mised by  begging  the  venerable  Sheik-el-Islam  to 
postpone  his  decision  for  a  day,  in  order  that 
the  Khalifa  might  learn  what  was  the  will  of 
God,  and  so  revoke  his  order.  Hearing  this,  the 
Sheik-el-Islam  rose  slowly,  and,  turning  to  me, 
said  : —  . 

"  Go,  my  son,  and  come  hither  to-morrow. 
You  will  be  discharged— that  is  the  will  of 
Allah." 
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So  saying,  he  left  the  court,  and  I  was 
immediately  loaded  with  what  seemed  a  ton  of 
chains  and  sent  off  to  prison,  but  not  to  the 
same  one  that  I  had  previously  occupied.  I 
remember  thinking  as  I  staggered  along  under 
the  chains  that  I  re- 
sembled a  cargo 
steamer  ready  to 
anchor.  But  was  I 
going  to  anchor  in 
Port  Eternity? 

On  my  way  back 
to  the  prison  I  no- 
ticed a  very  remark- 
able thing.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be 
regarding  me  with  un- 
mistakable sympathy. 
Evidently  the  Sheik- 
el  -  Islam's  decision 
h  a  d  1) een  m  a  d  e 
known  to  the  public, 
and  the  crowd  seemed 
both  astonished  and 
agitated.  The  popu- 
lace freely  discussed 
the  various  issues 
amongst  themselves. 
••  He  cannot  escape,'' 
said  one  ;  "  he  was  a 
Christian  before  he 
adopted  Mohammed- 
anism, therefore  the 
Khalifa  was  right. 
He  is  a  traitor,  and 
must  therefore  die." 

Even  my  guards 
appeared     agitated, 

and  discussed  this  knotty  case  from  every  point 
of  view. 

"Once  the  Sheik-el-Islam  desires  a  thing,  it 
must  be  done,"  said  one  :  "that  is  the  Prophet's 
will." 

"  Yes,"  said  another ;  "  but  what  if  the 
Khalifa  is  opposed  to  it?"* 

■•The  Prophet  wants  it,'  was  the  reply,  "and 
therefore  the  Khalifa  will  agree,  never  fear.  Don't 
you  remember  that  the  present  Khalifa  came  to 
the  throne  by  the  Prophet's  express  will,  as  pro- 
nounced by  the  Sheik-el-Islam  Ahmed  ?  " 

At  last  we  arrived  at  my  new  prison.  The 
gates  were  opened,  and,  to  my  indescribable 
amazement,  the  warders  and  soldiers  salaamed 

e  by  Mr.  Charles  Neufeld.— The  Gadi  never  did  a  thing 
without  first  obtaining  the  Khalifa's  consent.  The  Khalifa  seemed 
very  reiuctant  to  kill  Europeans  except  in  war  ;  and  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  case  in  which  a  European  was  doomed  to 
execution — although  some  of  them  transgressed  laws  which,  even  in 
their  own  country,  would  have  been  punished  with  death.  The 
Khalifa  received  this  policy  as  traditional  from  his  master  the 
Mahdi.      I  am  unable  to  account  for  it. 


IMMEDIA'I  ELY    LOADED 
CHA 


as    we    entered.      When    we    reached    the    par- 
ticular cell  that  was  set  apart  for  me  I  noticed 
that   the  soldiers  remained  outside  except  one, 
who  assisted  me  to  lie  down  on  the  sheepskin. 
"Do   you   require  anything,   Abdullah?"  he 

asked. 

Truly  things  were 
changing. 

"  Some  water,"  I 
replied,  weakly. 
"The  heat  is  posi- 
tively intolerable. 
But,tellme,"Iadded, 
"  do  you  think  I  will 
be  hanged  ?  " 

"No,"  was  the 
reply;  "that  is 
against  the  will  of 
Allah.  He  will  be 
angry  with  the  Khalifa 
if  he  does  not  comply 
with  his  wish." 

"But  how?"  I 
asked.  "  Surely  the 
Khalifa  can  do  what 
he  pleases  ?  " 

"  But  do  you   not 

see,    if    the    Khalifa 

hangs     you,     that 

means  he    is   not  in 

accord     with     Allah 

and    Rasoul,    who 

spoke     through     the 

Sheik-el-Islam  saying 

that    you     must    not 

be  hurt  because  you 

were  innocent  3  " 

The   man    left    me 

for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  returned,  bringing 

me  some  water. 

"  Here  you  are,"  he  said  ;  "drink.  Do  you 
want  anything  else  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "since  you  are  so  good, 
please  do  me  the  favour,  should  you  see  any  of 
my  countrymen,  to  tell  them  to  write  to  my 
family  about  me,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
death,  they  will  know  the  whole  story.  You 
know  my  name,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  man  in  Omdurman  at  this 
minute  who  does  not  know  all  about  you,  and 
who  is  not  discussing  your  story  ?  A  hanoum 
(lady),  who  came  from  Khedaref  with  her 
brother  long  before  you,  went  and  spoke  about 
you  to  the  hanoums  of  the  Sheik-el-Islam,  and 
it  was  she  who  made  your  story  known  here. 
To  her,  therefore,  you  owe  your  life.  She  has 
saved  you." 

I  seemed  to  forget  everything  at  that  moment. 


Willi    U  HAT    SEEMED    A     1<>\    01 
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nothing 


"All.  Hanouka  I — it  is  Hanouka  '  '  I  cried  ; 
"tell  me  what  you  know  about  her." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  at  present,"  he 
replied,  "for  they  are  waiting  for  me  outside. 
But,"  he  added,  hopefully,  "you  will  learn 
everything  from  your  friends  when  you  are  set 
at  liberty." 

"  Sidi,"  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  I   have 
to  offer  you.     But  please  accept   my  thanks 
thanks    from    the    bottom    of    my    heart.      My 
eternal  gratitude  is  yours  for  your  kind  words. 
.May  Allah   be  always   with   you,  guarding   you 
and  yours." 

The  Dervish  left,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
me  immediately.  I  began  to  think.  I  thought 
of  the  poor  fellows  who  had  been  conveying 
my  letters.  The  Sheik-el-Islam  had  hinted  that 
they  were  dead.  They  had  been  punished 
because  they  had  spoken  the  truth.  They  were 
true  Christians,  and  surely  God  received  their 
souls.  -My  thoughts  next  turned  towards 
Hanouka — Hanouka  the  faithful  and  heroic, 
who  equalled  five  men  in  force,  ten  in  wit,  and 
a  hundred  in  energy.  Yes,  it  must  certainly 
have  been  Hanouka.  Nobody  else  could 
possibly  have  done  it.  It  was  she,  then,  who 
had  run  away  from  Khedaref  and  come  over  to 
Omdurman  with  her  brother  in  order  to  save 
me.  Now  I  understood  why  my  trial  was  to 
be  repeated  before  the  High  Holy  Court  of 
Mahdieh.  It  was  Hanouka  Hanouka,  my  well- 
beloved,  who,  in  co-operation  with  two  Greek 
Emirs,  spoke  to  the  Sheik-el-Islam,  and  induced 
the  ladies  of  his 
hareem  to  take 
my  part,  almost 
compelling  the 
Sheik  to  put 
aside  his  religious 
fanaticism  and 
support  my  case 
in  the  H  o  1  y 
Court. 

Whilst  ponder- 
ing these  things 
I  was  almost 
stupefied  by  being 
shaken  by  the 
arm  and  spoken 
to  as  follows  : — 

"What  are  you 
thinking  of,  Ni- 
cola Bekiarelli  ?  " 

The  v  o  i  c  e 
spoke  in  my  own 
melodious  lan- 
guage. I  turned 
sharply,   and,    so 


permitted,  embraced  and  kissed  the  man  who 
after  so  many  years  had  pronounced  my  own 
unfortunate  name  in  my  own  sweet  language. 

"Brother,"  I  cried,  "who  are  you?  What  is 
your  name?     Why  are  you  here?" 

"  I  am  a  Greek,"  he  replied.  "  My  name  is 
Costis  Dimnos.  I  am  here  because  I  quarrelled 
the  other  day  with  a  Sheik.     What  about  you  ?  " 

"Why,  don't  you  know  about  me?  But 
never  mind,  tell  me  about  your  quarrel." 

•'  Well,  I  hurt  the  Sheik,"  he  said. 

'•With  your  hands?" 

••  No,"  he  answered,  in  a  disgusted  kind  of 
way.  •Do  vou  take  me  for  a  woman,  or 
what?  I  used  my  knife,  and  that  rather  too 
dexterously." 

"  Oh,  that  is  bad.      Did  you  hurt  him  much  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  so,  considering  he  died  on  the 
spot." 

'•  How  did  it  commence  ?  " 

'•  Oh,   I  was  in   the 


you   may  be   sure. 


a   sense  of  horror 


far  as  my  chains 


I    TURNED,     \M>,    AS    FAR    As    MY   CHAINS    PERMITTED,   EM IIRACED    THE    MAN'    WHO 


HAD    PRONOUNCED    MY    NAME. 


right. 
He  blasphemed  our  religion." 
During  this  conversation 
was  warring  with  my  sense  of  patriotism.  Was 
I  to  associate  with  a  murderer,  even  though  he 
he  my  own  countryman? 

••  They  won't  hang  you,"  he  said,  interrupting 
my  reverie. 

•■  You  know  that?"  I  said,  sharply. 

"  All   the     people    in    Omdurman   know    the 

circumstances,''     he    replied;     "but    the    chief 

workers  in   the   recognition   of   your  innocence 

were   a   certain  hanoum   with   her   brother  from 

Keren,     together    with     Abdalla 

F>imitri  and   Ekiamber   Kalama- 

tiano,  the  two  Cheek  Emirs." 

•'Tell  me  everything,"  I  said. 


that's  all  I  know. 
Stay  !  there  came 
from  Khedaref  a 
certain  hanoum 
who  seems  to 
love  y  o  u  v  e  r y 
much  better  than 
she  does  her  own 
life." 

"That's  Han- 
ouka Michael  !  " 

"Is  she  a 
Christian  ?  " 

"  Of  course. 
Did  I  not  say 
her  surname  was 
Michael?" 

"  Then,"  re- 
plied my  com- 
panion, "  she  has 
behaved    like    a 
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true  Christian.  At  any  rate,  it  was  she  who 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Sheik-el  Islam  and 
his  hareem  that  you  are  innocent  ;  ami  I  heard 

say  yesterday  at  my  trial  that  you  will  be  dis- 
charged, and  1  shall  be  hanged." 

Of  many  other  things  did  this  man  speak, 
but  all  that  interested  me  was  what  had 
happened  in  Omdurman  whilst  I  was  being 
tortured  by  Awad-el-Mardi  at  Khedaref.  One 
very  interesting   thing    1    learnt    was   that   Slatin 


'  gomarabisa 


V 


Pasha,    who   was 


known    as    Abd-el- 
called     upon 
ilate  the  letter 
;n  to  me. 


'"Does    it    say    'faun'    and 
ask<  d  the  Khalifa. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well  then,  it  does  not  mean  boun  (coffee)  at 
all.  It  means  boundouk  (rifles).  The  Italians 
are  asking  Abdullah  how  many  rifles  are  the 
Arabs — that  is,  Ahmed  Fedeel  and  his  army — in 
possession  of.      But  go  on." 

"The  writer  asks,"  continued  the  translators, 
'•  what  price  white  satin  and  black  cloth  are 
fetching." 

"Ah,  the  moukhalef!"  exclaimed  the  Khalifa. 
"  He  must  indeed  be  hanged,  for  he  is  indeed  a 
traitor.  See,  see  the  Italians  ask  him  how- 
many  white  and 
how  many  black 
troops,  respec- 
tively, Fedeel 
has.  But  no 
more.  That  is 
quite  enough  — 
hang  him  half- 
a-dozen  times 
over." 

"But,  Sid," 
protested  the 
Greek     transla- 


.!)!>.    I' ASH  A    DECLARED    UK    I  j  1 1 J    NOT    KNOW    GREEK,    AM)    ADVISED    THE    KHALI! 
HANlJ    THE    li  l  UK   GREEK    EMIRS." 


"  Saladin  Pasha,"  went  on  my  shady  com- 
patriot, "declared  he  did  not  know  Greek, 
and  advised  the  Khalifa  to  hand  the  letter  to 
one  of  the  Greek  Emirs  for  a  proper  trans- 
lation." 

Thus  at  last  the  Khalifa  had  to  call  the  aid 
of  ( Ireeks  to  his  assistance,  and  after  menacing 
them  with  all  kinds  of  punishment  if  they  tried 
to  deceive  him,  they  were  permitted  to  begin  a 
translation  in  his  presence. 

•"Sid"  (sire),  they  said,  "the  letter  is  wholly 
of  a  commercial  character.  The  writer  asks 
about  coffee  and  sum  arabic." 


tors,    "  there     is 
nothing  like  that 
in  the  letter ;    it 
is  simply  a  com- 
mercial    epistle. 
We  see  no  men- 
tion    here     of     rifles 
or   of   troops   of    any 
colour." 

But  it  was  no  use 
arguing.  The  Khalifa 
saw  most  devilish  sub- 
tleties in  the  letter,  and, 
indeed,  I  must  own  that  in 
this  particular  instance  his 
suspicions  were  amply  justi- 
fied. There  was  in  existence 
a  perfectly  well  understood 
code  by  which  the  prisoners 
communicated  with  their  friends,  and  in  this  code 
such  dangerous  things  as  "  rifles  "  and  "  troops  " 
were  disguised  under  the  names  of  innocent  arti- 
cles of  merchandise.  It  was  just  some  of  these 
very  terms  that,  by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  my 
compatriot  had  used.  For  instance,  in  the  code 
coffee  stood  for  soldiers  and  guns  ;  white  muslin 
indicated  European  troops  ;  and  terga  (Man- 
chester calico  dyed  blue  in  Cairo)  was  black 
troops.  Through  his  spies  —  who  were  too 
well  organized  not  to  be  well  informed  —  the 
Khalifa  was  perfectly  familiar  with  this  code, 
and   therefore  his  rage  was  no  doubt  genuine. 
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His  spies  even  informed  him  of  his  nicknames, 
one  of  which  was  "  Zeer "  (the  water-jug),  an 
allusion  to  his  rotund  shape. 

The  fact  that  the  Khalifa  spared  me  after 
discovering  my  apparent  treason  was  another 
proof  of  his  reluctance  to  kill  Europeans,  which 
was  strongly  marked.  I  can  give  no  reason  for 
this  save  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Mahdi  before  him.  It  may  have  been  that,  in 
accordance  with  Arabic  notions,  Europeans 
were  looked  upon  as  strangers  or  guests  in  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  some 
measure  of  hospitality  and  protection. 

"  He  is  clearly  guilty  of  high  treason,''  said 
the  Khalifa,  "and  after 
the  case  has  formally 
passed  through  the  Holy 
Court,  he  will  be  con- 
demned to  be  tortured 
with  lire,  then  muti- 
lated, and  fin  all  v 
hanged.  He  i--  Mah- 
dieh's  most  formidable 
and  venomous  enemy  : 
his  guilt  is  amply  pr<  i 
by  that  letter.  It  was 
doubtless  he  who 
trayed  Ahmed-wad-Ali's 
expedition  against  the 
Italians  of  Sinhit,  and 
so  through  him  I  lost 
my  best  men  the  very 
flower  of  my  army." 

And  then  the  Greek 
Emirs,  seeing  the  case 
hopeless,  salaamed  and 
retired.  They  at  once 
went  to  the  Sheik-el- 
Islam  before  the  Khalifa 
had  sought  him,  and 
the  old  man  listened 
attentively  to  their 
story.  He  at  once 
grasped  the  truth,  and 
promised  that  he  would 
save  me — not,  in<! 
by  translating  the  letter 
properly     after      the 

Khalifa  had  already  attached  a  significance  of 
his  own  to  it,  but  by  contending  that  the  letter 
was  addressed  to  me  by  some  enemy  in  order 
to  effect  my  ruin. 

All  this  I  gathered  from  my  Greek  com- 
patriot in  the  prison. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  as  he  concluded  his  narrative, 
"I  had  a  very  different  idea  of  the  Khalifa's 
character.  I  thought  him  an  upright  and  kindly 
man,  who  would  listen  to  my  explanation,  so 
that  in  the  end   I   would   have  no  difficulty  in 


I    SAID,    IN     A    CHOK 
TO    DEATH   OR    LIFE. 


convincing  him  of  my  innocence.  But  now  I 
am  comforted  by  the  thought  that,  if  I  am  to 
die,  I  shall  die  among  my  friends  and  com- 
patriots, who,  doubtless,  will  let  my  family  know 
of  my  sad  fate." 

My  companion  and  I  had  talked  far  into  the 
night.  All  our  fellow-prisoners  were  fast  asleep 
long  ago.  My  companion  was  rather  a  rough 
sort  of  man,  who  had  many  adventures  to 
relate.  I  grieve  to  say  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  nothing  better  than  a  kind  of 
professional  assassin.  I  told  him  all  I  had 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Dervishes,  and 
spoke    to   him   about   my   family   relations  and 

friends.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  one's  confi- 
dences are  drawn  out 
at  such  times,  even  by 
the  most  unlikely  of 
persons  ;  and  I  urged 
him  to  find  some  means 
of  advising  my  people 
of  my  fate  in  case  the 
Khalifa  carried  his 
point. 

And  thus  the  decisive 
day  dawned.  I  was 
hoping  the  hours  would 
pass  slowly  away,  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  wanted  a  quick  deci- 
sion of  my  fate.  About 
six  o'clock  I  heard  a 
noise  outside,  and  the 
next  minute  the  door 
flew  wide  open.  My 
heart  beat  so  fast  that 
I  almost  dropped  to 
the  ground.  Was  it 
liberty  or  death?  I 
turned  round  and  em- 
braced my  companion 
and  compatriot. 

"  Brother,"  I  said,  in 
a  choking  voice,  "  I  go. 
Whether  to  death  or 
life,  I  know  not.  But 
do  not  forget  me  and 
the  commissions  I  have  given  you  in  case  the 
worst  befall  me." 

"  Have  no  fear,"  he  replied  ;  "  you  will  not 
die.  The  Sheik-el-Islam's  will  cannot  but  be 
complied  with." 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  reached  the 
door  I  only  saw  two  Dervishes,  and  these  were 
unarmed  and  smiling.  They  had  come  to  escort 
me  to  the  court.  I  began  to  hope  once  more, 
and  my  companion  behind  me  called  out : - 
"  Kong  life  to  the  Sheik-el-Islam  Ahmed  !  " 


ING    VOICE,       I    GO 

I     KNOW    ' 


«  HI  'I  HER 
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He  then   rushed  after  me  and  embraced  me 

e  more. 

"Hope    -hope!"  he  murmured,  in  Arabic. 

" Kheerilallah  /"  ("All  good  comes  from 
God"),  1  answered,  gravely:  and  they  then 
relieved  me  of  my  chains  that  hung  from  my 
legs,  shouting,  as  they  did  so: — 

■'  1  ,ong  lite  to  the  Sheik-el-Islam  Ahmed  ! 

Next  I  was  taken  out  of  my  cage  and  was 
presently  led  into  the  Holy  Court  for  the  third 
time.  To  me  it  seemed  that  all  the  people 
there  rose  up  and  bowed  except  the  Sheik-el- 
l-lam. A  low,  murmuring  whisper  seemed  to 
rise  from  some  of  the  benches  and  re-echoed 
everywhere.  At  last,  however,  complete  silence 
was  restored,  and  one  of  the  younger  secretaries 
read  out  the  declaration  of  my  innocence.  I 
am,  however,  perfectly  certain  that  I  did  not 
realize  what  was  passing. 

But  justice  — or,  more  probably,  the  clemency 
of  the  Khalifa,  assisted  by  a  bag  of  dollars  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Sheik-el-Islam,  supplied  through 
Hanouka  by  my  relatives  and  friends — had 
triumphed.  If  the  Khalifa  had  finally  deter- 
mined that  I  should  die.  they  told  me,  no 
Sheik  of  Islam  could  possibly  have  saved  me  ; 
hut  I  think  it  likely  that  he  discovered  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  letter  was  incorrect,  and 
decided  to  spare  me. 

I    was   declared    innocent,    but    the    decision 
carried    with    it    a    serious    set    of    conditions. 
Firstly,  I   was  to  produce  two   Greeks  of  Syra 
who  would  undertake  all  responsibility  for  my 
future  behaviour.     Secondly,   I   was  obliged  to 
reside   in    Bouga,    Omdurman,   and    I   was   not 
allowed  to  leave.      My  friends  in  court,  immedi- 
ately on   hearing  this  decision,  rushed  out 
and  returned  a  few   minutes  later,  accom- 
panied  by   two  Greeks.   Ahmed   Tramba 
( Panayioti  Tramba)  and  Mohamed  Nour 
i  Nicolas  Manesi). 

••  What  are  your  names?"  asked  the 
chief  secretary  when  these  two  were  near 
enough. 

"  Ahmed  Tramba,"  answered  the  one. 

"'  And  yours  ?  " 

•'  Mohamed  Nour." 

"  Do  you  know  Abdullah  here?'' 

'  Yes,  we  are   from   the  same    country 

I  natives  of  the  same  town." 

"•  What  is  the  name  of  your  country?  " 

"  Greece,"  they  replied,  promptly. 

"And  your-?'"  he  asked,  turning  to 
me. 

"  Greece,"  I  replied. 

"  Who  is  your  King  and  your  Queen  ?  " 
he  asked  me,  again. 

"  My  King  is  known  as  George  the 
hirst,  ant  (  %a  is  my  <  )ueen." 


The  secretary  noted  down  everything  grav< 
and    then     the    Sheik-el-Islam,    who    until    th.it 
moment  had   been   nervously  fidgeting  with  his 
hands,    rose  and  approached   me.     Taking  my 
hand,  he  said,  slowly  : — 

"  Go  ! — the  Prophet  has  declared  you  inno- 
cent. The  Holy  Court  declares  you  free,  but 
you  must  act  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
imposed  by  their  decision.  Go,  forget  every- 
thing that  has  passed.  Have  no  fear."  (Oh,  1 
hear  his  deep,  musical  voice  now  !)  "  Mardi  and 
Fedeel  will  be  duly  punished  by  Allah  for  their 
wrong  deeds.  Grieve  not  for  what  you  have 
lost :  Allah  and  his  Prophet,  who  gave  you  every- 
thing, will  bestow  everything  upon  you  again, 
hare  thee  well,  Fishan  AIlah-o-RasouI." 

And  he  turned  and  walked  away  slowly  and 
majestically,  amid  general  murmurs  of  respect 
and  admiration. 

This  was  the  last  decision  pronounced  by  the 
Sheik,  for  soon  after  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Khalifa  and  impeached  as  a  traitor. 

The  Sheik-el-Islam  Ahmed  Ali,  to  give  him 
his  full  style  and  title,  had  accumulated  a  very 
large  amount  of  property  and  wealth,  and  had 
great  influence  over  the  populace  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Soudan.  This  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Khalifa,  who  wished  no  one 
respected  save  himself.  Accordingly,  a  for 
midable  indictment  was  brought  against  the 
Sheik.  He 
was  accused 


l  I     OF     1I11-:    COURT    A    IKF.F.  MAN.    I  III-    VERVK1I 

I    MET    WAS    HANOUKA.    MY    FAITH1 
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coiners,  who  just  then  were  in  the  heyday  of 
their  prosperity,  and  it  was  furthermore  alleged 
that  he  had  on  numerous  occasions  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed,  and  had  on  this  account 
given  unjust  judgments.  These  charges  being 
held  to  be  proved,  all  his  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  he  himself  was  sent  to  the  Saier, 
where  he  was  slowly  starved  to  death,  which 
pleasing  operation  took  nearly  a  year.  In- 
credible to  relate,  the  Sheik  went  for  one 
period  of  nearly  fifty  clays  almost  entirely  with- 
out food. 

The  Khalifa,  besides  the  above-mentioned, 
had  another  reason  for  his  hatred  of  Gadi 
Ahmed.  He,  by  means  of  false  evidence,  had 
induced  the  Khalifa  to  put 
to  death  one  Saki,  a  great 
favourite  and  staunch  servant 
of  the  Khalifa.  Saki  refused 
to  bribe  the  Gadi  when 
thrown  into  prison,  saying 
that  he  was  too  high  in  the 
Khalifa's  favour  to  be 
punished,  and  so  Saki  was 
rved  to  death.  Shortly 
after  the  sentence  had  been 
carried  out  the  Khalifa  found 
out  not  only  the  falsity  of  the 
traitorous  charge,  but  also 
Saki's  unswerving  loyalty. 
and  from  that  moment  the 
treacherous  Sheik  was 
doomed.  "  Let  him  und 
the  same  treatment  that  he 
meted  out  to  Saki,  hisfriend" 
was  the  Khalifa's  grim  com 
mand  to  the  Gadi. 


Ahmed  was  buried  in  a  corner  of  the  Saier 
premises  after  his  death,  and  his  name  was 
publicly  changed  from  Gadi  Ahmed  to  Ahmed 
Asrak— from  "  High  Judge  Ahmed"  to  "Black 
Ahmed  "  —in  memory  of  his  treachery.  But  his 
wives,  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves,  were  allowed 
to  go  back  to  their  families  on  condition  that 
their  price  was  refunded  to  their  respective 
masters. 

When  I  came  out  of  the  court  that  day — a 
free  man,  but  still  a  captive  —  the  very  first 
person  I  met  was  Hanouka,  my  faithful  servant, 
who  had  succeeded  in  taking  away  with  her 
some  of  my  money  in  cash,  and  to  whose 
energies  and  fearless  devotion  I  owed  my  life. 

Epilogue. — At  Bouga  I 
commenced  a  new  life  with 
Hanouka.  Day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  and  month  after 
month  we  waited  patiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptians  in  Omdurman,  for 
these  we  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  kind  of  Messiah, 
who  would  come  and  put  an 
end  to  our  sufferings.  At 
last  one  fine  morning  we 
heard  that  a  terrible  fight 
was  about  to  take  place 
between  the  Anglo-Egyptians 
and  the  Khalifa's  forces  at 
the  very  gates  of  Omdurman. 
Ten  hours  later  we  were 
saved,  and  my  prayer  is  may 
God  reward  all  those  who 
in  any  way  worked  for  this 
glorious  end. 
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Odds  and  Ends. 

Sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  by  all  classes,  from  Government  officials  down  to  cowboys.  This 
month's  budget  includes  :  A  "  Too  Previous  "  Town — The  Funny  Man  at  a  Chinese  Wedding — The 
Children's  Triumph  Over  the  Leopard — A  Forest  Fire  Tragedy — Lake  Fishing  Done  "Indoors"— 
Branding  a  Colt  on  a  Ranch — The  Raw  Conscript  and  the  Rifle — Ice-Hilling  in  Russia — The  "  Upside 

down"  Fakir,  etc. 


I. — THIS    IS   WHAT    HAPPENS  WHEN  A  CANADIAN    COWBOY   TRIES 
From  a]  BRAND   A    WILD    COLT. 


mm 


HE  first  snap-shot  illustrates  a  typical 
phase  in  the  daily  life  of  a  Canadian 
cowboy.  It  was  taken  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  ranching  districts  of 
Southern  Alberta,  and  shows  one  of 

the  preliminary  stages  of  the  exciting  business  of 

branding  a  colt.     When   first  taken   out  of  his 

stable  the  young  colt,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 

photo.,  is  very  "fresh"  in- 
deed, and  does  his  best  to 

join    his   comrades   at    the 

end  of  the   inclosure,  who 

have  already  undergone  the 

ordeal.     After  having   been 

brought    to   his    senses  and 

securely  blindfolded,  how- 
ever,  a  cowboy  approaches 

him    stealthily,   armed   with 

the  brand.     Time  after  time 

the  nervous  animal   detects 

the  approach  of  his  enemy, 

and    the    whole    wearisome 

business    of    quieting      the 

horse  and  heating  the  brand 

has     to    be    gone    through 

again.        But     in     the    end 

patience    is    rewarded,    the 

colt   apparently  making  up 

his    mind   to  get   the   thing 

over    as    soon   as   possible. 

The     necessity     for     thus 


marking  horses  and  cattle  with  the 
registered  brand  of  the  owner  will  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  explained 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  live  stock 
is  turned  loose  to  graze,  in  company 
with  the  herds  of  neighbouring  ranchers, 
on  the  vast  stretches  of  fertile  prairie- 
land  expressly  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

We  next  have  to  consider  an  abortive 
town  site  in  British  Columbia.  The 
accompanying  photograph  shows  two 
native  women,  known  as  Klootchmen, 
the  sole  inhabitants,  so  far  as  the 
writer  could  see,  of  what  an  enter- 
prising speculator  some  ten  years  ago 
intended  should  be  a  great  "  City  of 
the  West."  The  guide-post  in  my  snap- 
shot, labelled  on  one  arm  First  Street 
and  on  the  other  Lonsdale  Avenue,  is 
one  of  several  dotted  about  on  ground 
duly  surveyed  and  marked  out  in  various 
streets  and  avenues.  But,  alas  !  for  human 
ambition.  So  far  tangly  undergrowth  and  the 
stumps  of  giant  cedars  (like  the  one  to  the 
right  of  the  photo.)  alone  dominate  the  scene; 
and  Vancouver,  the  terminus  of  the  great 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  the  other  side  of 
Burrard  Inlet,  has  absorbed  the  potential 
citizens  of  Capilano. 


[Photo. 
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2. — A  CITY  WAS    PLANNED  OUT  HERE — NOTICE  THE   STREET    NAMES — HUT  THE   IDEA  CAME 

From  a\  to  nothing  and  the  site  relapsed  into  jungle  again.  [Photo. 
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3. — IN   WINTER   THE  LAKE    FISHERMEN  OF  ONTARIO  FISH     PHROUGH 

From  a  Photo,  by]  these  shanties.  [G. 

Every  winter  the  huge  expanse  of  Kempen- 
feldt  Bay,  Ontario,  is  covered  with  ice  many  feet 
in  thickness.  In  proportion  to  the  formation  of 
ice,  large  numbers  of  the  queer  little  huts  seen 
in  the  accompanying  photograph  spring  up  all 
over  its  surface.  They  are  constructed  chiefly 
from  old  packing-cases,  and  their  object  is  to 
shelter  the  men  from  the  rigorous  cold  while 
fishing.  The  furniture  in  these  huts  is  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity,  consisting 
merely  of  a  small  stove  of  primi- 
tive design  and  a  seat.  In  the 
centre  of  the  "floor"  is  a  hole, 
through  which  the  fisherman  drops 
his  line.  Being  under  cover,  the 
hole,  of  course,  does  not  become 
frozen  up  again.  Herring  and 
white-fish,  with  an  occasional  lake 
trout,  are  the  principal  fish  caught 
in  these  curious  "  fishing  houses." 
Much  distress  is  relieved  every  year 
in  this  curious  manner,  and  "out- 
of-works"  are  becoming  quite 
scarce  in  that  part  of  the  great 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  lady  here  seen  seated 
between  two  large  tusks  of  ivory  is 
Mrs.  Fred.  Snowden,  of  Railhead 
(Uganda  Railway),  Kikuyu,  East 
Equatorial  Africa.  This  lady  wrote 
a  most  interesting  article  entitled 
"  How  I  Keep  House  in  Kikuyu," 
but  unfortunately  this  remarkable 
portrait  arrived  too  late  for  inser- 
tion. On  the  right  of  the  snap-shot 
is  seen  the  old  M'Kikuyu  chief, 
whom  we  saw  in  the  article  listen- 

■Kir  c-  11  •        1   1  4- — THIS   IS 

in^  to  Mrs.  Snowden  s  musical-box        From  a\ 


outside  the  bungalow.  He 
has  given  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  to  the 
Government.  Standing 
up  on  the  left  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Snowden's  house 
boys,  and  at  his  feet  a  little 
M'Kikuyu  girl,  employed 
to  take  care  of  the  fowls. 
Mrs.  Snowden's  experi- 
ences of  housekeeping  are 
exceedingly  interesting, 
including  shopping  by 
barter ;  untamed  and  un- 
clothed savages  for 
servants ;  and  lions  and 
warrior  chiefs  as  after- 
noon visitors.  And  yet 
this  brave  and  bright 
English  lady  contrives  not 
only  to  keep  up  her 
spirits  in  this  remote  region  of  Central  Africa, 
but  to  "astonish  the  natives"  with  musical- 
boxes,  telephones,  and  other  wonders  of  the 
white  man. 

Chinamen  and  stilts  do  not  seem  to  asso- 
ciate well.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the 
lethargic  Chinee  descending— or  should  it  be 
ascending  ? — to  such  a  device,  even  though  the 
occasion    be   one   of    his   great   festivals.     Yet 


S  IN  THE  ICE  INSIDE 

IV.  Lount,  Junr.,  Barrie. 


BRAVE   MRS.    SNOWDEN,    WHO   TOLD   US   HOW   SHE    "  KEEPS   HOUSE 

IN    KIKUYU."  [Photo. 
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does  by  passing 
jokes  of  undoubted 
age,  though  of  some- 
what doubtful  taste. 
He  "  makes  up,"  as 
can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying 
photograph,  in  a 
style  which  is  cal- 
culated to  keep  his 
audience  "  simmer- 
ing," relying  on  the 
potency  of  his  wit- 
ticisms to  bring 
them  up  to  laugh- 
ing -  point.  "  He 
took  kindly  to  the 
camera,"  says  our 
correspondent, 
"  which  is  rather 
u  n  u  s  u  a  1  for  a 
Chinaman." 
Here     is 


-THE   CHINESE   STILT-WALKING    PROCESSION    AT   SHANGHAI    IN    HONOUR    OF    THE   COMING    OF    SPRING 

Prom  a  Photo. 


the  accompanying  photograph,  taken  in  Shanghai, 

shows  some  curious-looking  stilt-walkers   in   the 

procession  which  takes  place  every  year  to  herald 

the  arrival  of  spring.     In  Southern  China,  where 

the      inhabitants 

enjoy     beautiful 

balmy  weather  for 

the    best   part   of 

the     year,     the 

coming  of  winter 

is  not  viewed  with 

favour;     thus, 

when    the    warm 

weather     sets    in 

again,  it   is  made 

the     occasion    of 

much     feasting 

and  rejoicing. 

Of  all  the 
curious  features 
of  a  Chinese 
wedding,  perhaps 
the  "  funny  man  " 
is  the  most  ludic- 
rous in  the  eves 
of  a  foreign  on- 
looker.  This 
gentleman's  duty 
is     to     keep    the 

e.sts  amused 
during  the  func- 
tion, and  this  he 


teresting 
showing     a 


an  m- 
photo. 
newly- 
arrived  and  bucolic 
French  conscripl 
being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  firing  i 
magazine-rifle  for  the  first  time  in  his  rustic 
life.  France  claims  rich  and  poor  alike  to  serve 
in    the   army  on    passing   their    twentieth    year. 


Prom  a] 


6. — THIS    INDIVIDUAL    IS   THE    PROFESSIONAL  "  FUNNY  MAN  "  AT  A  CHINESE   WEDDING. 


[Photo. 
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7.— A    RUSTIC    FRENCH    CONSCRIPT    BEING    SHOWN    THE    MVSTEK11 

From  a]  rifle  for  the  first  time. 


MAGAZINE- 

[P/wto. 


As  you  may  suppose,  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  conscripts  arc  peasants,  who  are 
occasionally  so  ignorant  that  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  they  have  been  called. 
Many  of  them  have  never  even  seen  a  gun, 
and  present  comic  pictures  of  discomfort  and 
awkwardness  in  their  new  uniforms.  It  is  often 
highly  undesirable  to  trust  the  weapon  in  the 
good  fellow"s  hands,  for  these  tremble  so 
much  that  a  tragedy  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility. 
Therefore  he  is 
brought  up  to  the 
ingenious  appar- 
atus you  see  in 
our  snap  -  shot, 
and  in  this  way 
taught  to  aim  and  jft.. 
fire  his  rifle. 

This  impressive 
snap-shot  was 
taken  by  an  enter- 
prising photo- 
grapher of  Do- 
minion C  i  t  v , 
Manitoba,  shortly 
after  the  dreadful 
visitation  of  a 
forest  fire.  He 
writes:  "This 
shows  you  a  grim 
tragedy  of  the 
prairie,  which 
took  place  some 
distance  from 
here.  The  picture 
tells  its  own  tale. 


A  man  was  driving  home 
through  the  woods,  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  the 
forest  fire  and  burned  to 
death.  You  will  notice 
in  the  photo,  his  horses, 
which  suffered  the  same 
fate  ;  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the 
flames  did  their  deadly 
work,  observe  the  iron- 
work of  his  waggon,  lying 
as  it  dropped  in  the  centre 
of  the  road.  As  for  the 
woodwork  of  the  cart, 
all  that  was  left  of  it 
you  could  have  put  in 
your  pocket  !  I  rode  on 
my  bicycle  for  thirty 
miles  to  take  this  photo- 
graph ;  broke  eight  spokes 
and  had  to  walk  the  whole 
my  bicycle  and  camera  on 


in  my  front  wheel  ; 
way  home,  carrying 
my  back." 

An  interesting  photo,  bearing  upon  winter 
sports  in  Eastern  Siberia  is  next  seen.  As  soon 
as  winter  has  fairly  set  in  all  work  is  practically 
abandoned,  and  for  six  months  or  more  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  do  little  more  than 
try  and  keep  warm.  Impromptu  snow -races 
are    generally    got   up   at  such  times  ;    but   the 


B.— THIS    PHOTO.    WAS    OBTAINEO    AT    GREAT    COST.       11     SHOWS    ALL   THAT    REMAINED   OF 

TWO    HORSES    DRIVEN    BY   A    MAN    WHO    WAS  OVERTAKEN    13V   A    FOREST    FIRE, 

Front  a  Photo,  by  G.  A.  Barroivclough,  Dominion  City,  Man. 
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equipped,  the 
party  set  out  for 
that  part  of  the 
jungle  which  the 
animal  was  sup- 
posed to  haunt. 
Mr.  Hartley  took 
up  a  command- 
ing position  in  a 
large  open  clear- 
ing, and  having 
directed  his  men 
to  centre  their 
beating  towards 
this  spot,  he 
settled  himself 
down  to  wait. 
Suddenly  he  saw 
a  large  animal  crouching  in  a  clump  of  under- 
growth about  thirty  yards  distant.  A  second  look 
decided  him.  It  was  the  leopard.  Fearing  lest 
the  cunning  brute  might  escape  he  raised  his 
gun  and  fired.  The  beast  sprang  out  from  its 
shelter  and  was  making  off,  but  before  it 
could  accomplish  this  a  second  shot  laid  him 
low.  The  beaters  took  it  back  to  the  village 
in  triumph,  and  it  was  then  that  the  children 
assembled  for  the  dance  round  their  fallen 
foe.  After  each  had  pushed  it  with  his  foot 
to  show  that  he  no  longer  feared  it,  they 
danced  round  and  round  the  body,  joining 
hands  in  the  same  way  as  English  boys  and 
girls  do  when  dancing  round  a  may-pole. 


-THEY    AMUSE    THEMSELVES  AT   THE   SIBERIAN   GOLD  MINES    BY  TOBOGGANING    DOWN    AN    ARTIFICIAL  ICE-HILL. 

From  a  Photo. 


favourite  form  of  amusement  is  tobogganing, 
after  the  style  so  popular  with  our  cousins  in 
Canada.  Our  illustration  shows  a  typical  snow- 
slide  erected  at  the  Evanofoki  gold  mine  in 
Eastern  Siberia.  You  will  notice  that  a  natural 
hillock  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  such  a 
way  that  even  the  smallest  children  may  dash 
down  its  ice-bound  sides  with  perfect  impunity. 

The  accompanying  photo,  depicts  a  triumphal 
dance  of  some  little  Indian  children  round  the 
dead  body  of  a  leopard.  The  leopard  was  shot 
by  a  Mr.  W.  H.  Hartley  in  a  wild  district  of 
Assam,  near  the  foot  of  the  Garo  Hills,  a 
district  noted  for  all  kinds  of  big  game,  and 
especially  elephants.  The  circumstances  of 
the  hunt  were  as 
follows:  Mr. 
Hartley  was 
awakened  early 
one  morning  by 
his  bearers,  who 
declared  that  the 
camp  had  been 
attacked  by  a 
tiger.  He  rose 
and  dressed  him- 
self immediately, 
but  found  that  it 
was  not  a  tiger, 
but  a  leopard  that 
had  caused  the 
commotion. 
Determined  to 
bring  the  ma- 
rauder to  book, 
he  organized  a 
party  of  some 
thirty  beaters, 
who  armed  them- 
selves with  sticks 
Thus 


and  flags. 


IO. — VILLAGE   CHILDREN    IN    ASSAM 

From  a] 


DANCING    FOR    JOY    ROUND   THE    BODY  OF    A   DEAD    LEOPARD  WHICH 
HAD   TERRORIZED   THE   COUNTRY.  {PhotO 


ODDS    AND    ENDS. 
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ii. — 

From  a] 


I  WW.    OF    THE    PATRON'    SAINT   OK   WORKING    M 
PRIESTS   COME    AND    ULESS   THE    PREMISES   AND 


A  curious  trait  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
industrial  classes  is  the  peculiar  veneration  they 
ha%e  for  patron  saints,  ceremonial  riles,  visible 
objects  of  worship,  and  the  like.  Our  photo, 
was  taken  in  the  South  of  Russia,  on  May  8th. 
This  is  the  national  festival  of  the  patron  saint 
of  working  men,  who  arrange  elaborate  cere- 
monies in  his  honour.  The  buildings  seen 
in  the  picture  form  part  of  a  large  engineer- 
ing works  employing  hundreds  of  men,  and 
owned  by  an  English  firm.  In  solemn 
procession  the  parish  priests,  wearing  their 
full  vestments,  and  attended  by  acolytes  and 
a  numerous  train  of  bareheaded  employes, 
with  their  women  folk,  traverse  the  premises 
from  end  to  end,  pronouncing  a  solemn  bene- 
diction upon   the  workers   and   the  implements 


of  their  craft.  As  they 
proceed  on  their  way 
the  priests  sprinkle  on 
each  horny  hand  a  few- 
drops  of  holy  water — a 
rite  symbolical  of  that 
saintly  protection  that 
is  to  bring  health  and 
prosperity  for  the  com- 
ing year  to  all  within 
the  building. 

Our  next  photograph 
shows  a  couple  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  on  the 
fierce  and  dangerous 
rapids  of  Saulte  Sainte 
Marie,  which  connects 
Take  Huron  with  Lake 
Superior.  These  men 
are  engaged  in  catching 
white-fish,  which  epi- 
cures declare  to  be 
the  most  delicious  fish  extant.  The  Indian 
in  the  stem,  with  infinite  dexterity,  forces  the 
frail  canoe  up-stream,  and  by  dint  of  poling 
and  paddling  keeps  it  in  one  spot,  almost 
as  though  it  were  securely  anchored  to  the 
rocks.  The  man  in  the  bow  is  armed  with  an 
immense  scoop-net  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
With  this  in  his  hand  he  stands  erect  in  the  danc- 
ing craft,  balancing  himself  cleverly,  and  peering 
continually  into  the  foam,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  faint  flash  which  is  made  by  the  silvery  scales 
of  the  fish  as  it  darts  through  the  water.  Once 
his  quick  eye  has  detected  the  tell-tale  sign  the 
net  shoots  down  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  a 
moment  later  the  fish  can  be  seen  shimmering 
in  the  sunlight,  safely  enmeshed  in  the  huge 
net.     The    whole    performance    is   a  wonderful 


EN,    IN    SOUTH    RUSSIA,    THE 
WORKERS.  [PkotO. 


From  a] 


12.— CHIPPEWA    INDIANS   CATCHING   WHITE-FISH    IN   THE  DANGEROUS   RAPIDS   OF    SAULTE   SAINTE   MARIE. 


[Pkoto. 
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exhibition  of  skill  and  courage,  both  on  the 
part  of  steersman  and  fisherman.  These  terrible 
rapids,  which  for  several  miles  obstruct  the 
river,  would  prove  an  impassable  barrier  to 
shipping  were  it  not  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  constructed  a  series  of 
gigantic  locks,  the  biggest  in  the  world,  whereby 
even  the  largest  craft  can  negotiate  the  passage 
in  safety. 

The  spectacle  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  startles  even  the  beholder  accustomed 
to  the  "fakirs"  and  holy  men  of  India 
is  that  of  a  fakir  swinging  head  downwards 
over   a    pile    of    blazing  fagots  !       Our    photo- 
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13. — FAKIR    SWINGING    HEAD    DOWNWARDS    OVER    A    RED-HOI     FIRE    IN    HYDERABAD. 


graph  represents  a  performance  which  the 
writer  saw  some  time  back  at  Hyderabad, 
in  Sindh.  A  shady  grove  of  trees  was  selected 
for  the  performance.  From  a  spreading  branch 
of  one  of  the  highest  trees  were  suspended  two 
double  ropes,  about  12ft.  or  14ft.  in  length,  to 
within  about  8ft.  from  the  ground,  which  imme- 
diately below  had  been  slightly  excavated  to 
receive  a  pile  of  wood.  The  fakir  was  a 
wiry  young  man  of  middle  height.  He  first 
divested  himself  of  everything  except  a  cloth, 
which  passed  round  his  loins  and  between 
his  legs  ;  and  then,  making  a  thick  mixture 
of  ashes  in  water,  he  proceeded  to  smear  it 
over  his  whole  body  with  the  help  of  some  com- 
panions.     He  next  rolled   up  his  long   hair,  and 


having  steeped  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the  ash 
mixture,  he  bound  it  firmly  round  his  head. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  coating  on  his  body  was 
quite  dry  and  he  sat  down  to  perform  pooja  by 
repeating  verses  from  his  sacred  books,  finishing 
off  with  a  blast  on  his  conch.  Meanwhile  the 
wood,  which  had  been  lighted,  was  slowly 
kindling  into  a  blaze.  At  the  ends  the  ropes 
formed  two  large  loops,  which  were  well  covered 
over  with  cloth.  Seizing  the  ropes,  the  fakir 
with  great  agility  drew  himself  up,  and,  insert- 
ing his  legs  into  the  loops,  he  remained  in  a 
sitting  posture  till  the  fagots  were  fully  ablaze. 
Then  he  drew  out  his  legs  from  the  loops  up  to 

the  ankles  and 
began  to  lower 
himself  slowly, 
head  downwards, 
into  the  arms  of 
another  strong 
fakir,  who  was 
waiting  to  take 
hold  of  him,  and 
who  quickly  drew 
him  away  back- 
wards from  the 
fire.  The  fakir 
then  made  his 
body  perfectly 
rigid,  and  closing 
his  eyes  he  partly 
covered  his 
face  with  his 
hands,  which 
were  clasped 
round  a  rosary. 
He  was  soon 
ready  to  start, and 
the  man  pushed 
him  forcibly  for- 
ward through  the  flames,  which  were  now  burning 
high.  As  the  fakir  swung  back  he  was  again 
pushed  forward,  and  so  on  continually  for  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  He  muttered  a  prayer 
every  time  he  passed  through  the  flames,  and 
when  the  wood  was  nearly  all  consumed  he  was 
stopped.  He  quickly  raised  himself  up,  and, 
withdrawing  his  feet  from  the  loops,  sprang  to 
the  ground.  He  was  apparently  somewhat 
giddy,  but  he  soon  sat  down,  and  again  per- 
formed pooja,  as  at  first.  The  old  man  sitting 
nearest  the  tree  on  the  right  is  the  Gum,  or 
religious  guide,  of  the  "Swinging  Fakir/'  He 
is  always  present,  and  receives  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  spectators,  some  of  whom  usually 
supply  the  wood  for  the  operation. 
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How  a  Forest  Fire  Was  Extinguished  With  Wine. 

By  Professor  C.  F.  Holder,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

We  desire  to  draw  particular  attention  to  this  remarkable  account  of  American  heroism  and  fertility  of 

resource.    How,  when  the  Meyer  "winery"  was  menaced  the  men  turned  to,  fastened  their  hose  to  the 

wine-vats,  and  averted  destruction  by  pumping  on  the  flames  four  thousand  gallons  of  young  wine. 


^WJF 


E  think  it  advisable  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  this  remarkable  narrative 
to  give  the  following  paragraph  from 
Professor  Holder's  letter  :  — 

"  I  beg  to  send  you  the  MS.  and 

photos,  of  the  article  on  the  great  forest  fire  in 

the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  where,  at  the  Meyer 

winery,  wine  was  used  to  stay  the  flames.    .  Hie 

fire-pictures  are  as  exact  fac- 
similes of  the  actual  condi- 
tions as  Mr.  Hill,  the  photo- 
grapher, who  is  also  a  noted 

portrait    painter    here,    could 

produce.    The  men  who  were 

fire-fighters  had  scattered,  but 

Mr.   .Meyer,  who  has  gone  to 

a  great    deal    of  trouble   in 

this  matter,  collected  as  many 

as    possible    for    the    photo. 

Mr.  Hill  could  not  show  the 

men  actually  pumping  at  the 

vats,  because  the  pump  had 

been  removed  ;   and    in   one 

case   the   hose  was   attached 

through   the    outside   wall   to 

these    vats,     so    the    men 

pumped    from     the    outside. 

However,     he    has    shown    a 

good  view  of  the   vats   from 

•vhich    the    4,000    gallons    of 

•vine  were  pumped  on  to  the 

lames.     The  entire   fire  was 

he   most  terrible   experience 

vhich  this  part  of  California 

las  ever  passed  through.     I  directed   Mr.    Hill 

0  take  a  photo,  of  one  of  the  large  redwoods  to 

how  the  size  of  the  trees   in    the   Santa  Cruz 

Mountains.     The  owner  objected,   despite  the 

act  that  it  was  for  an  English  magazine  ;  but 

Mr.  Hill  persisted,  so  you  have  the  tree." 

California  is  so  vast,  and  has  so  many  indus- 
ries,  that  it  is   not  at   all   singular   that   many 
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From  a  Photo. 


curious  things  happen  which  are  not  heralded 
the  world  over.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  industries  of  the  State  is  wine,  and 
the  vineyards  can  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
many  towns,  the  vast  acres  of  green  all  through 
the  summer  presenting  an-  attractive  picture. 
In  the  autumn,  after  the  picking,  the  branches 
are  cut  away  and  burned,  and  the  vineyards  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a 
forest  of  stumps,  black  and 
monotonous.  The  largest 
'"winery"  is  at  Shorbs,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  De  Barth 
Shorb.  This  has  a  capacity 
of  tens  of  thousands  of 
gallons.  Four  miles  from 
here  is  the  winery  of  Mr.  E. 
J.  Baldwin,  almost  as  large. 
Here  red  and  white  wines,  as 
well  as  sherry  and  brandy, 
are  made.  Two  miles  beyond 
is  the  famous  Sunny  Slope 
winery,  and  there  are  several 
others — all  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  ;  for  example,  that  of 
Brigdon's,  at  Lamanda  Park. 
Several  wineries  are  also  to 
be  seen  in  Los  Angeles  ;  and 
so  on,  one  finds  them  scat- 
tered through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  State.  The 
writer  has  himself  visited  one 
on  Santa  Cruz  Island,  twenty 
miles  off  the  coast. 
Some  months  ago  a  fierce  fire  broke  out  in  a 
planing  mill  in  Los  Angeles.  The  material  was 
so  inflammable  that  in  a  few  seconds  a  mass  of 
flame  was  rising  several  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  entire  vicinity. 
Near  at  hand- was  a  large  wine-storing  building 
or  winery,  containing  enormous  vats  and  casks 
of  rich  red  wine — the  Zinfandel — peculiar  to 
California.       The    building    was    beginning    to 
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From  a  Phot.i.  by  /-.'.  A.   Bonine. 


.  .  ..ml  would  soon  have  succumbed  to  the 

ad  not   tlu-  owner   thought   of  a   most 

.(ordinary  expedient.       He  actually  ordered 

men  to  attach  the  wine-hose,  through  which 

wine  is  run  from  one  cask  to  another,  and  turn 

the    incipient    destruction.      Surely 

•  but  an  American,  and  a  Westerner  at  that. 

lid  have  conceived  the  idea  of  extinguishing 

gration    with    rich    red    win<   '      There 

from  the  nozzle  a  torrent  of  the  generous 

od-red    vintage,   which    was    sent    with    irre- 

>le  force  against  the  building  and  upon  the 

flames,  which   were    now  fairly  getting    a    grip. 

instantaneous,  and  after  a 
>harj  __      the  danger  was  happily  averted, 

but  only  by  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
gallons  of  delicious  Zinfandel. 

was  this  the  first  instance  of  fire-extin- 
hing    with   wine     in     California.        At     the 
I        the  winery  of  the  Salizars —  a 
South   American   family — caught 
fire  I        mission    is   a  mi  re 

I  hamlet,  ol  course  unprovided   with 
facilities   for   fighting   fire  :  and   it    was  evident 
that,  unless  a  miracle  were  performed,  the  entire 
hment  i  When  every- 

thing I  lost  the  idea  of  fighting  the  fire 

with  valuable  wine  occurred    to  the  resourceful 
riel   rs,  and  the  hose  was  forthwith  attached 
"he   largest  vat,  the  wine-makers  raising  an 
enthusiastic  cheer  as  the  ruby   stream   shot  out 
on  to  the  flame-.      It  seemed,  strangely  enough, 
to  quench  the  fire  quicker  and  more  effectually 
I   than  water,   extinguishing  it  the    moment 
it  struck  a  burning  spot  ;  and  in  this  remarkable 
way  the  winery  and   valuable  outlying  property 
were  ultimately  saved. 


During  1899  a  dry 
season  made  fires  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  <  Cali- 
fornia, and  thousands  of 
acres  of  forests  were  burnt 
out,  owing  to  careless 
campers  and  sheep- 
herders  who  believe  that 
a  forest  destroyed  makes 
good  fodder  the  next  year 
for  the  sheep.  Thus  it  is 
to  these  ignorant  Basques, 
and  some  equally  ignorant 
and  wilful  Americans,  that 
the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  finest  forests  in  Cali- 
fornia is  due.  The  great 
redwood  trees  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  are  of 
especial  interest,  and  they 
too  were  threatened,  the 
flames  eating  their  way 
across  the  mountains  from  the  sea,  cutting  a 
wide  and  deadly  path,  and  leaving  only 
blackened  and  smoking  stumps  to  tell  the  story. 
The  trees  of  this  range  are  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world. 

The  fire  which  swept  over  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains  on  October  8th,  1899,  was 
especially  destructive,  and  to  reduce  it  to  sub- 
jection the  entire  mountain  community  came 
to  the  front.  Many  acts  of  heroism  were  per- 
formed, for  information  regarding  which  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Clifford 
McCrackin,  a  Californian  author,  who  was 
entirely  burnt  out  and  upon  whose  vineyard  grew 
some  of  the  grapes  whose  juice  later  on  did  good 
service  in  saving  the  Meyer  winery.  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Meyer.  The  section  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  hereirfdescri bed  over- 
looks the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  entire  State,  as  well  as  being 
the  most  beautiful.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
virgin  forest  whose  attractions  were  accidentally 
observed  by  a  former  German  naval  officer,  Mr. 
E.  E.  Meyer,  who  decided  to  settle  there.  At 
that  time  the  slopes  were  a  mass  of  redwoods, 
firs,  and  madrones  ;  and  the  location  selected  by 
Mr.  Meyer  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
whole  range,  abounding  in  deep  and  well-wooded 
canyons,  and  provided  with  a  fine  water  supply. 
Mr.  Meyer  is  a  leader  in  his  community,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  and  honoured  in  Santa  Clara 
County;  and  the  heroic  fight  he  made  in  the 
great  fire,  not  only  for  his  own  home  but  also  for 
1  hose  of  others,  shows  that  their  belief  in  his 
pluck  and  valour  was  not  misplaced.  In  fact, 
if  the  truth  is  told,  this  section  of  the  State 
ins   made  up  of  men  and  women  of  remark- 
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MKS.    MCCRACK1.N    SURVEYS   THE    Kl  INS  OF    HER    HOUSE. 
From  a  Photo,  by  A.  P.  Hill,  specially  taken  for  the  "  Wide  World  Magazine. 

able  qualities,  in  which  bravery  and  true  heroism 
appear  to  predominate.      It  was  after  great  diffi- 
culty that   Mr.    Meyer  established    his    winery, 
and  then  he  spent  years  in  waiting  for  the  grapes 
to  grow  to  maturity.      Finally,  however,  success 
assured. 
Many  others 
followed    his 
example.        Mrs. 
McCrackin,    the 
lady   already    re- 
ferred to,  in  a 
letter   to   the 
writer    says  :    -c  I 
remember   well 
the      enthusiasm 
with  which   we 
drank    the     first 
product  of  the 
little  hand-press, 
and    how    proud 
we    were    of    the 
first  5,000  gallons 
of  wine   which 
Mr.  Meyer  made. 
The  hand -press 
was  thrown  aside- 
alter    the    first 
season,   and   ma- 
chinery, which    I 


cannot  describe 
except  as  '  new- 
fangled,' but  of 
which  Mr.  Meyer 
is  able,  not  only 
to  name,  but 
also  to  construct 
every  bolt,  wheel, 
and  rivet,  now 
fills  the  vast  halls 
and  engine-room 
of  the  winery. 
His  own  wine 
output  has  now 
reached  nearly 
100,000  gallons, 
and  every  season 
his  acreage  be- 
comes larger,  and 
some  ne  w  i  m  - 
provement  is 
introduced  in 
the  working  ma- 
chinery." 

Mr.    M  e  y  e  r 
named  his  winery 
the    Mare  Vista, 
and  to-day   it    is 
one  of  the  best- 
known  in  all  America.      His  wine  finds  its  way 
all  over  the  civilized  world.     About  500ft.  from 
the  winery  Mr.  Meyer  built  his  home,  and  reach- 
ing away  from  it  are  beautiful  grounds.     Up  to 
October    8th    one    of    the    grandest    forests    in 


GENERAL    VIEW   OF    THE    MARE    VISTA    WINERY,    SHOWING    THE    CANYON    FILLED   WITH    TREES. 

From  a  Photo,  by  A.  P.  Hill,  specially  taken/or  the  "  Wide  World  Magazine.'' 
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the  place  in.     The  drives 
ugh  natural  groves  of 
-    of   laurel,    ma- 
story  o\  the  prodi 
in  this  country.     The  winery 
storied  building,    with    large 
within    locft.   o\'  it.      1  [ere 
valuable  machinery,  representing 
■_    fortune,  together  with  thousands 
f  wine  in   all   stages  of  age  and 
rhis  wine,  however,  was  des 
.1  to  be  bottled  and  sent  East, 
I  upon  the  flame:;  of  a  terrific 
The   fire,    it   was  believed,   was 
ly  caused  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain    by    some    irresponsible    and    even 
criminal    individual,    who   merely   wished   to 
-   me    brush.     A   high  wind,   however, 
the  flames  forward,  and  in  a  short  time 
area  was  a  raging  sea  of  fire. 
moment  it  was  seen   that  it  was  going 
ten  life  and  property  the  men  of  the 
mountains    turned    out   en    masse.     Some   of 
them    were  on   horseback,   others  in    teams, 
all  the  appliances   at  hand  for  fighting 
on  a  large  scale.     The  men  hurried  to  the 
tened   ranches.     At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Mr.  Meyer  and  his  son  were  battling 
the  flames  on    the    adjoining    ranch    of 
kins,  and  also  on  Dr.  Goldmann's 
■ut  the  flames  swept  over  the  fifty-acre 
timber    tract,    destroying   the    trees,    burning 
and  forest   cottage   at  the 
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From  a  [.  P.  Hill,  specially  taken  for  the 

"  Wide  World  Magazine." 

1  'rackin    estate,    and    driving    the    little- 
band  of  fighters  before  them. 

It   was  now  seen   that  the   Meyer  house 
threatened,  and  the  weary  men  accord- 
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ingly  turned  their 
attention  to  it. 
They  had  been 
fighting  fire  on 
the  Goldman n 
place,  and  had 
been  driven  back 
on  the  McCrac- 
kin  ranch.  The 
fire  at  three 
o'clock  in  the 
morning  was 
destroying  the 
ranch-house,  and 
running  down  to 
lick  up  fifty  acres 
of  timber  -  land 
before  six.  So  it 
may  be  imagined 
that  the  band  of 
workers  were 
well  -  nigh  ex- 
hausted before 
they  turned  their 
attention    to  the 
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Meyer  place.  Mrs.  McCrackin,  who,  almost 
surrounded  by  fire,  was  a  witness  to  all  the 
scenes  described,  says  :  "  How  utterly  exhausted 
the  men  were  after  performing  almost  incredible 
feats  of  bravery  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  words ; 
only  those  who  passed  through  such  a  furnace 
of  blinding  fire  and  stifling  smoke  can  possibly 
understand  and  appreciate  their  condition." 

The  writer  regrets  that  all  the  brave  men  who 
formed  the  little  army  beaten  back  by  the 
advancing  wall  of  flame  cannot  be  mentioned. 
There  were  at  least  fifty,  not  to  speak  of  women 
and  children.  They  had  seen  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  valuable  vineyards  go  up  in  smoke 
during  the  night,  and  had  witnessed  priceless 
trees    centuries    old    drop    before    the    invader. 


vineyards — M.  Patin  and  others.  "  There  were 
also  men  from  Alma,  ten  miles  to  the  west  of 
us,"  said  Mrs.  McCrackin  ;  "  besides  men  from 
Soquel,  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  us,  who  had 
left  their  own  places  to  help  beat  back  the 
common  enemy." 

The  roar  of  the  flames  was  now  so  loud  that 
men  could  not  make  themselves  heard  a  yard  or 
two  away.  The  heavens  were  illuminated,  and 
vast  columns  of  smoke  rose  so  high  that  they 
were  seen  fifty  miles  distant.  There  was  not  a 
fire-engine  for  a  irreat  number  of  miles  around, 
and  no  appliances  for  fighting  flames  except  the 
small  hose  used  at  the  ranch.  The  men  began  to 
fear  that  the  women  would  soon  be  surrounded, 
while  the  latter   were   in  an   agony  of  fear  lest 
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They  had  likewise  watched  orchards  worth 
thousands,  which  had  been  years  in  maturing, 
melt  away  like  thin  air.  Among  these  heroes 
were  Frank  and  Louis  Matty,  sons  of  Mr.  A. 
Matty,  who  was  among  the  wealthiest  land- 
owners in  the  vicinity.  These  gentlemen  loaded 
all  their  waggons  with  tools  and  implements 
which  might  be  of  service  in  fighting  the  fire, 
and  started  to  assist  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
With  them  were  Messrs.  Robert  Borella,  George 
Robishott,  James  Feely,  Albert  Morrell,  Fred 
Smith,  and  Pow  King,  together  with  Messrs. 
McKinney,  Humferville,  Montgomery,  Wilson, 
Shane,  Hoops,  and  other  ranchers  who  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  photograph.  These  brought 
with    them    the    Frenchmen    working    on    their 


their  husbands,  brothers,  and  friends  should  fall 
victims  to  the  waves  of  flames  that  seemed  to 
come  roaring  on  in  every  direction,  licking  up 
the  trees.  And  the  trees  falling  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  The  battle  at  Mare  Vista 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Meyer  and  his 
son,  and  no  force  was  ever  led  with  better 
strategy.  A  few  men  happened  to  be  on  the 
ground  when  the  fire  swept  upon  the  ranch. 
Ying,  the  Chinese  cook,  proved  himself  possessed 
of  no  little  forethought.  Without  orders  he  had 
collected  all  the  vessels  which  would  hold  water, 
and  at  once  an  amateur  fire  brigade  was  formed, 
composed  of  the  heroic  wife  of  the  owner  and 
some  guests.  The  grounds  were  literally  mined 
with    water   pipes,  and    from    these   water  was 
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le   little    brigade,  who 

■  wetting   the  verdure 

ep  the  flames  from 

ir  at  hand,  which 

A  blowing,    and    the 

•  hi  like  a  fiery  serpent 

v  through    it  with    incredible 

w  minutes   the   building  was 

cresc«  nt  ^l  fire.     The  sight 

rrible.       ( ireat 

the   air    envelop- 

tting    them    ablaze    at 

to  face    the 

ihI    those   who   did    had    narrow 

1  he  winery  was  evidently 

ing  from  top  to  bottom  had 

g    Ich,  bridging  it  with  flame. 

built';    a     .  -  threatened  on  every  side. 

Mr.    Meyer  had    long    before  this   placed   men 

which   there  were  two,  and 
;  seen  i    ssful,  and  the 
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men  kept  the  fire  away  from  the  main  build 
although  facing  a  fiery  furnace  in  the  effort. 

But  a  new  danger  soon  became  apparent. 
On  the  west  was  a  small  canyon,  into  which  the 
flames  were  seen  eating  their  way  with  resistless 
force.  They  came  on  with  a  roar,  licking 
up  the  largest  trees,  encircling  and  devouring 
ips  of  beautiful  madrones,  giant  oaks  cen- 
turies old,  and  then  sped  on  in  the  direction  of 
house  itself,  following  the  drive-way.  The 
house  was  surrounded,  but  saved  by  the  fire- 
lighters, partly  by  the  heroism  of  Mr.  Frank 
Matty  and  others,  who  crawled  through  the 
brush,  up  the  Soquel  Creek  Canyon,  and  with  a 
bucket  brigade  fought  off  the  flames. 

This  done,  the  Chinese  cook  and  his  assistants 
ran  to  the  winery,  which  was  now  threatened 
with  destruction,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from 
the  north.  It  was  about  noon,  and  many  of 
the  men  had  been  battling  with  the  fire  from 
the  early  hours  of  the  previous  morning,  and 
were  therefore  nearly  exhausted.  The  sun  was 
red  in  the  sky,  and  seemed 
to  add  to  the  terrors  of 
the  situation  by  its  burning 
heat.  Men  faltered  and  almost 
lost  their  reason,  and  the 
deeds  accomplished  by  every 
fire-fighter  in  the  little  moun- 
tain brigade  if  witnessed  in  a 
city  would  have  made  each 
man  a  famous  and  much- 
chronicled  hero. 

While  the  fire  was  at  its 
worst  Mrs.  Meyer,  fearing  for 
her  husband  and  son,  ap- 
proached the  spot  as  near  as 
she  could  to  call  them  away. 
She  found  Mr.  Meyer  and 
Albert  Morrell  fighting  the 
fire  literally  in  a  seething  pit 
of  pumice,  into  which  the 
flames  had  found  their  way 
below  the  winery.  They  were 
directing  a  stream  into  the 
red-hot  vat,  while  above  them, 
in  a  window  surrounded  by 
flame,  stood  Emil  Meyer, 
making  it  possible  for  them 
to  work  by  turning  a  second 
stream  of  water  on  their  own 
persons.  It  was  said  after- 
wards that  had  the  young  man 
faltered  or  been  driven  back 
the  others  would  have  been 
roasted  alive. 

The  situation  at  this  time 
was  highly  exciting  and  dra 


made.   Men  were  rushing  from 
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point  to  point, 
some  falling  ex- 
hausted, whilst 
others  were 
screaming  orders 
which  could  be 
only  faintly  heard 
above  the  roar  of 
the  flames.  Sud- 
denly a  fierce  gust 
sent  a  cloud  of 
embers  upon  the 
roof  of  the  scale- 
house,  and  in  a 
moment  the  cu- 
pola burst  into  a 
blaze.  A  shout 
gave  the  warning. 
There  was  no 
ladder  at  hand, 
but  one  of  the 
m  en,  n  a  m  e  d 
George  Roeshot, 
who  had  fallen 
from  the  blazing 
McCrackin  cot- 
tage early  in  the 
morning,  made  a 
running  leap  for 
the  roof,  and 
finally,  after  almost  fatally  injuring  himself,  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  hold.  He  then 
crawled  slowly  upward,  facing  the  intense  bent, 
and  smothered  the  blaze  with  water  -  soaked 
blankets  which  were  sent  up  to  him. 

Small  buildings  and  outhouses  now  began  to 
catch  fire  from  the  terrible  heat,  and  the  men 
took  their  axes  and  tore  down  whatever  they 
could.  They  were  engaged  in  this  when  a  cry 
of  warning  came.  The  pall-like  cloud,  which 
had  hung  over  the  north  end  of  the  winery 
buildings,  suddenly  blew  aside,  and  they  saw 
the  gasoline-house  smoking.  In  it  were  stored 
about  one  hundred  gallons  of  gasoline,  which, 
if  it  exploded,  might  as  well  have  been  dyna- 
mite, as  it  would  have  destroyed  every  person 
in  the  vicinity.  Emil  Meyer  was  on  the  top  of 
the  winery  roof,  facing  sure  death  if  the  house 
caught,  and  shouts  of  warning  were  given  which 
rose  above  the  roar  of  the  flame.  At  first  he 
did  not  understand  what  was  meant,  but  finally 
learned  that  the  key  of  the  gasoline-house  was 
wanted — and  he  alone  knew  where  it  was. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  could 
not  come  down  quick  enough,  and  so  he 
shouted  a  message  to  the  Chinese  cook,  who 
quickly  produced  the  key. 

It  v.as  necessary  to  break  the  connecting  pipe 
between  the  gasoline-house  and  the  winery,  and 

v.     44. 


FOUR   THOUSAND   GALLONS 


Albert  Morrell  climbed  up  to  the  engine  floor 
and  attempted  to  break  it,  but  failed.  Emil 
Meyer  heard  his  call  and  swung  himself  down. 
Then,  single-handed,  he  broke  off  an  iron  pipe 
which,  it  was  said  later,  two  men  could  not  have 
bent  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  reached  the  roof  of  the 
gasoline-house  and  had  broken  the  connection 
enabled  them  to  stop  the  fire  there.  But  the 
end  was  not  yet,  and  a  new  danger  threatened, 
which  all  but  took  even  their  courage  away,  and 
resulted  in  the  final  effort  with  wine  as  a  fire- 
extinguisher  ! 

The  fine  old  trees  of  the  estate  were  falling 
in  every  direction,  when  suddenly  the  wind 
began  to  drive  the  flames  in  the  direction  of 
those  trees  which  surrounded  the  water-tank, 
from  which  the  men  were  obtaining  their  supply. 
The  trees  about  this  tank  were  so  large  that 
Mr.  Meyer  believed  that  they  would  actually 
resist  the  flames.  But  nothing  could  stand 
before  this  whirlwind  of  fire.  A  huge  fir  caught, 
blazed  upward  like  a  gigantic  rocket,  struggled 
vainly  for  a  short  time,  and  then  fell  with  a 
terrible  "roar  directly  upon  the  tank,  crushing  in 
its  side,  breaking  or  choking  the  pipe,  and 
stopping  the  supply-flow  of  water.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  near  the  spot,  and  hope  nearly 
fled    from    the    brave    band.      They    faced    the 
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utter  dismay.     Men 
.     men     singed     and 

willing  to  work,  but 
r,  while  the    flames, 
cre<  ping  ever  onward, 
i  soun .  -     the  genius- 
fighter  were  displayed, 
sitatingl)    to  the    big 
.  ■•  Man  the  wine  pumps  !" 
st    licking    the   western 
heat   was  so    intense    from    the    sur- 
S    that    the    building  was 
ral     places,    and     simultaneously 
nrst  from  the  top  of  the  roof  near  the 
Also  from   the  tower  of  the  open 
.  and  two  places  on  the  side  ;    while 
icr    blaze    appeared    at   a    corner    of    the 
building.      It  was  like  spontaneous  combustion, 
v   air   seemed   on   fire.      But   the   men 
had  a   hose   on    the -wine -vat    near    the 
st  door,  and,  with  a  shout,  manned  the 
pump,   while  another   gang    manned   a   second 
[lump,  and  the  hose  was  run  out  upon  the  roof. 
Thei  now  one  hose  of  water  and  two  of 

It  was  a   sight  to  make   Bacchus   shed 
ming  waste  of  ruby-red  glorious 
wine  that  was  played  upon  the  devouring  flames. 
What   would    the   effect   be?      Probably   not 
man  there  had  ever  heard   of  wine   being 
1  this  way.     And  yet  Dr.  Goldmann,  the 
:i  of  the  vicinity,  knew  that  wine  exposed 
uld    produce    carbonic    acid,    which 
would  smother  fire.    Besides,  Mr.  Meyer  knew  the 
thing,  and  it  did  not  take  him  a  moment 
hether  he  should  or  should  not  pump 
:  wine  on  the  mighty  conflagration. 
:lt    was   altogether    remarkable.      The 
d  to  kill  the  flames  or  smother  them 
Merrily  rang  the  clank  of  the  pumps; 
tapping  vat  after  vat,  and  pumping  no 
than  four  thousand  gallons   of   wine,   the 
flames  on  the  winery  were  finally  subdued,  and 
oon  this  extraordinary  victory  was  won. 
In  a  communication  to  the  writer  Mr.    .Meyer 
that  part  of  the  wine  used  was  young  — 
hardly   through   fermentation,    in   fact;    and    it 
lined  about    i    per  cent,   of  sugar  and  was 
still   warm.        It  was  pumped    through    a    iin. 
ts  which  will  probably  interest 
whom   wine  as  a  fire-extinguisher  is  a 

men  m  d  themselves  to   lighting 

the  •  ty  from  the  house;  and  it  was  soon 

•    that   there   was  actual  danger    to   life. 

of  the  heroes  of  the  wine-hose  were  miss- 

1   had  been  too  much  for 

them.     -  lock  in  the  morning  every 

man  had  been    fighting  fire,   with   no  food  and 

no  rest.     Emil   Meyer  fell  fainting    across    the 


threshold  of  his  home,  and  it  was  found  that 
his  clothes  were  literally  burnt  from  his  body, 
t  reorge  Roeshott  was  unable  to  reach  the  house, 
and  was  found  lying  senseless  in  the  yard. 
Frank  Matty  shouted  that  his  brother  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  fire  ;  and  a  brave  band  of 
volunteers  started  in  search  of  him.  He  was 
found  lying  exhausted  where  he  had  fallen, 
badly  burnt,  but  still  alive. 

If  the  men  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  women  who  lived  in 
these  beautiful  homes  ?  They  too  did  their 
share  in  fighting  the  flames.  One  instance  of 
remarkable  pluck  deserves  particular  attention — 
that  of  Miss  Inez  Goldmann,  the  sixteen-year- 
old  daughter  of  the  doctor.  Before  daybreak  the 
flames  were  eating  their  way  about  her  home; 
and  from  a  point  of  vantage  she  could  see  that 
the  Meyer  estate  was  threatened.  She  also  saw 
the  flames  approaching  the  stable  in  which  were 
six  valuable  horses,  and  knowing  that  all  the 
men  were  fighting  fire  on  her  father's  and  the 
McCrackin  estates,  she  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  to  save  them  herself.  Alone,  and 
unaided,  she  started  through  the  brush,  which 
here  and  there  was  smoking  and  blazing.  She 
plunged  through  thickets  where  she  was  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  the  fire,  and  at  last  she 
reached  the  stable.  With  the  roar  of  flames 
high  above  her  on  the  mountains  sounding  in 
her  ears,  she  rushed  into  the  stable  and  led  out 
the  terrified  animals.  Miss  Goldmann  then  took 
them  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the  flames  were 
yet  crackling  and  roaring  about  the  big  trees 
which  surrounded  her. 

She  had  rescued  all  the  horses,  and  was 
dragging  out  the  harness,  when  she  saw  that  the 
fire  had  been  driven  around,  and  was  now 
menacing  her  own  unprotected  and  beautiful 
home— the  "Villa  Bergstett."  So  rapidly  did 
the  fire  run  up  the  ravines,  that  on  attempting  to 
beat  a  retreat  she  found  herself  completely 
surrounded  by  a  river  of  flame.  But  help  was 
coining  ;  the  fire-fighters  were  now  marching  on 
to  the  Meyer  estate,  and  at  the  stable  they  found 
the  fair  heroine  standing  guard  by  the  valuable 
property  she  had  saved. 

All  that  night  the  little  band  patrolled  the 
place,  taking  turns  in  sleeping,  as  the  mountains 
were  still  burning,  and,  of  course,  the  workers 
never  knew  when  the  wind  might  shift  and  blow 
the  flames  back  again.  Fortunately  there  were 
other  reservoirs  near  the  house  which  were  full, 
and  from  these  water  was  taken  with  which  to 
fight  the  flying  embers,  which  were  still  a  grave 
danger.  For  three  or  four  whole  days  the 
demon  of  fire  swept  on,  carrying  away  everything 
before  it,  and  eating  a  portion  of  the  very  heart 
out  of  the  famous  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
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The  interesting  illustrations  which  accompany 
this  article  were  specially  prepared  for  The  Wide 
World  Magazine  at  considerable  expense  and 
trouble.  They  were  taken  by  the  American 
artist  and  portrait  painter,  A.  P.  Hill,  who  has  a 
studio  at  San  Jose,  and  who  made  several  trips 
into  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  during  and  after 
the  fire.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  he  gives  an 
idea  of  how  rapidly  the  enormous  redwood 
trees,  200ft.  high,  were  destroyed.  He  says : 
"One  night  I  watched  the  fire  creeping  along 


bound,  it  continued,  leaving  tree  and  earth  far 
behind,  and  exploding  high  in  mid-air,  lighting 
up  the  country  for  miles  around." 

Mr.  Hill  was  on  the  foothills  with  his  bicycle 
and  camera  when  suddenly  he  found  that  the 
atmosphere  was  thick  with  smoke.  He  says  : 
"  I  realized  that  the  forest  fire  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  which  we  had  noticed  the  night 
before,  had  now  assumed  rather  alarming  pro- 
portions. That  night  people  walked  to  the 
western  outskirts  of  the  town  to  view  the  "rand 
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the  ridge  near  the  summit  of  Loma  Prieta. 
Presently  it  entered  a  thickly-wooded  place  on 
the  mountain,  composed  of  pine,  redwood, 
spruce,  and  fir.  Some  of  the  redwood  trees 
were  about  200ft.  in  height.  I  could  see  a  great 
blaze  at  the  base  of  the  trees  that  seemed  like  a 
furnace.  Then,  one  after  the  other,  they  were 
simply  enveloped  from  base  to  tip  with  flame, 
which  leaped  upwards  with  a  velocity  so  great 
that  it  seemed  unable  to  stop  when  it  reached 
the   top    of    the    tree.      Then,    with   one    great 


spectacle  of  miles  of  blazing  fire  above  them  ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  smoke  had  become 
so  dense  in  the  valley  that  the  outlines  of  houses 
and  trees  could  hardly  be  discerned  only  one 
block  distant.  That  night  the  fire  had  spread 
so  extensively  that  single  large  trees  could  be 
distinguished,  as  the  blaze  seemed  to  shoot 
up  the  trunk  and  rapidly  spread  through 
all  the  branches.  The  following  morning  I 
decided  to  take  the  early  train  to  Santa 
Cruz  and  step  off  at  Wright's,  high  up  in  the 
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.(.1  many  friends,  and  could 

i  he  conductor  told 

had  been  taken 

any  place  or   time 

•  k  one  of  the  tunnels  ol 

11  said    that    a    force   of 

been    on    the    train    the    day 

.   fifty  men  had 

San    l>  se.      1    was   further 

the    fire    had   not  crossed  the 

ir   that    reason,   when 

;,     1    found    a    far   clearer 

than  we    had    in    San    Jose,    lying 

5  cel<  brated  mountain  trout 

"  As  none  o(  my  friends  were  at  the  station 

iiy  wheel  and  proceeded  leisurely  to 

ier  up  i\v  degrees.       The  day 

unusually  so   for  an  October  day; 


ike  the  gusts  of 


riCAi.  si 


'■.   Hill,  specially  taken  for  the  "  Wide  World  Ma     i 

i  ■■  ithin    sight    of     Loma 

of   smoke     rolling    out 

from     a     fire      that     was 

of   what    is 

;e,  or  North   Ri< 

I    knew    that    there  were   miles 


between  it  and  me,  1  did  not 
hot  air  which  a  fitful  breeze  wafted  in  my  direc 
tion,  and  I  was  glad  to  think  there  were  miles  of 
land  and  a  stream  of  water  between  that  great 
lire  and  myself.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  think 
of  the  cool,  shady  veranda,  with  a  breath  of 
lush  air  from  Monterey  Bay,  which  would  greet 
me  at  my  friend  Meyer's  place  ;  and  I  felt  not 
at  all  unfriendly  toward  the  huge  casks  and  vats 
of  his  winery,  where  I  knew  wine-making  was 
going  on,  and  where  I  expected  to  drink  deeply 
of  the  new-pressed  '  must,'  which  some  people, 
with  degenerate  taste,  I  own,  prefer  to  the  wine- 
proper. 

"  for  days  after  the  great  fire  had  died  down 
the  sturdy  youngsters  who  live  in- these  moun- 
tains could  go  out  and  catch  by  hand  foxes, 
quail,  wild  cats,  and  jack  rabbits,  whose  feet 
were  so  burned  from   the  ashes  and  coals  that 

they  could  not 
run  away  from 
their  pursuers  ; 
and  where  the 
fire  had  swept 
along  the  road 
the  carcasses  and 
corpses  of  wood- 
rats,  foxes,  and 
cotton  -  tail  rab- 
bits were  found 
bestrewing  it, 
with  half-charred 
birds  of  all  kinds 
among  them. 

"  That  was  the 
great     fire     of 
whose    near    ap- 
proach there  was 
no    thought     on 
the    night    of 
Saturday,  the  7th 
of  October,   and 
w  h  i  c  h ,    fa  11  n  e  d 
through  the  night 
by    a    sudden 
terrific  gale  from 
the     north,     had 
destroyed    many 
homes     before- 
midday  on  Sun- 
day,   and    which   will    long  be   remembered  by 
lators    and     participants,     as     well    as    the 
sufferers   themselves,   to   whom,  in  many  cases, 
then-    remained     absolutely    nothing     save     the 
ruins    of   the    old    home    amid    the    devastated 
forests,  orchards,  and  vineyards." 
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My  Palaver  with   the   Black  Fellows. 


By  John  Mackie. 

The  author,  who  is  at  present  fighting  in  South  Africa,  here  relates  how,  living  in  the  Gulf  Country 

of  North-Western  Australia,  and  being  harassed  by  the  blacks,  who  speared  his  cattle  and  otherwise 

molested  him,  he   set   out  to  punish   them.      A  solitary  walk  led  to  his  being  ambushed,  and  he  was 

on  the  point  of  losing  his  life  when  deliverance  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 


Y  love  of  interviewing  the  savage  in 
his  wild  state  has  often  got  me  into 
dangerous  fixes.  Still,  I  am  little 
the  worse  for  these  interviews,  or 
rather,  I  might  say,  the  richer  in 
many  interesting  and  unique  experiences.  The 
time  I  came  nearest  losing  the  number  of  my 
mess  was  consequent  on  an  unpremeditated 
action  on  my  part,  and  one  to  a  great  extent 
forced  upon  me.  It  was  anything  but  a  laugh- 
ing matter  at  the  time,  though  I  confess  I 
laughed  heartily  a  few  months  later  on  reading 
my  obituary  notice  in  the 
papers,  with  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  it  all  occurred. 
In  1885  I  was  settled  on 
the  Van  Alphen  River  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  Northern  Territory  of 
tropical  Australia  ;  and  I 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  tribes  of  wild,  hostile 
blacks,  who  caused  me  no 
end  of  trouble  by  their  con- 
stant depredations.  They 
speared  one  of  my  semi- 
civilized  black  boys,  killed 
my  horses,  and  on  one 
occasion  came  very  near  to 
killing  me,  as  the  spear- 
wounds  on  my  body  can 
testify  to  this  day.  At  first 
my  policy  had  been  to  con- 
ciliate them,  but  they  only 
mistook  this  for  fear,  and 
became  bolder  than  ever. 
When  at  last  they  made  a  combined  attack 
upon  my  place,  and  were  only  repulsed  after 
one  o(  the  most  deadly  little  skirmishes  I  ever 
engaged  in,  I  deemed  it  time  to  teach  the 
savages  a  lesson,  and  took  steps  accordingly. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  police  within 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  self-preservation  to  take  the  law  into 
one's  own  hands.  I  therefore  got  together  one 
of  the  queerest  gangs  of  nondescripts  it  was 
ever  a  man's  lot  to  command,  and  prepared 
them  for  action.  Some  of  these  men  were 
ostensibly    wild-horse    hunters    and    rusticating 
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bushmen  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  were  three 
in  the  whole  crowd  who  dared  show  their  faces 
in  civilization,  and  who  had  not  a  few  warrants 
hanging  over  their  heads  for  horse-stealing,  or 
something  a  little  more  serious.  Some  people 
may  criticise  my  conduct  in  this  matter,  and  say 
I  did  wrong  to  lead  such  a  band  of  desperadoes 
against  a  savage  enemy,  but  you  must  remember 
that  these  were  the  only  men  procurable,  and  it 
was  a  case  of  life  or  extermination  with  us. 
Moreover,  these  men  knew  me ;  they  had 
learned  from  experience  that  while  I  dis- 
countenanced blackguardism, 
I  was  their  friend  so  long  as 
they  behaved  themselves. 
They  also  knew  that  I  was 
just  as  handy  with  my  re- 
volver as  any  one  of  them. 

We  took  rations  with  us 
for  a  week,  intending  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  blacks' 
stronghold,  that  lay  .  some 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  on 
a  delta  to  the  east  of  the 
Van  Alphen  River,  with  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  tortu- 
ous, mangrove-fringed  creeks 
separating  the  island  from 
the  mainland.  We  were  all 
well  mounted  and  armed, 
and  took  several  pack-horses 
with  us.  There  was  some 
delay  in  starting,  and  the 
first  day  we  only  managed  to 
do  some  fifteen  miles.  On  the 
second  day  we  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  a  mob  of  blacks  travelling  to  the  east, 
and  followed  them  up  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  but 
after  crossing  great,  ghastly  stretches  of  salt-pans 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  these  tracks  led  into 
a  labyrinthine  network  of  salt-water  creeks  and 
strips  of  mangrove  forest,  until  it  was  impos- 
sible to  follow  them  any  farther. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  made  back  to  the  Van 
Alphen  River,  and  on  the  fifth  we  camped  on 
the  edge  of  a  great  scrub  which  shot  up  abruptly 
from  the  edge  of  the  open  plain — the  haunt  of 
large  mobs  of  wild  horses.  That  vast  level 
stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast, 
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m  one  side  and 

i-erlasting   bush   on 

it    was    with    great 

gl  amed    like   a 

I   silver   against   the   grey 

11  it. 

to  find  an  opening  through 

the  main  camp  of  the 

after   following   the    edge   of  the 

nd  round  for  many  weary  miles, 

d  in  the  evening  to   our    first  camp, 

I  and  beaten.     Next  day  we  did  the  same 

_.   .villi   no   better   success.     And    now   our 

had  run  out,  and  we  were  in  a  ravenous 

but  on  the  seventh  morning  we  hit 

n  a  narrow,   tortuous  path  cut  through   the 

and   this   we   essayed    to   enter   in 

I  .  we  left  our  horses  behind 

■  >f  a  couple  of  men,  with  strict  in- 

tions  to  run  the  mob  off  to  a  place  of  safety 

•  -  put  in  an  appearance. 

wns    no  joke    penetrating    that    mangrove 

rded    innumerable   creeks   when 

the  tide  was    out.  and  at   last,   well   on   in  the 

moon,  passed  the  final  barrier,  and  stood  in 


They  had  thought  their  fortress  so  impregnable 
that  they  had  hardly  troubled  themselves  about 
our  approach.  There  was  a  sharp  reckoning, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  savages  made  good 
their  escape.  These  were  the  blacks  who  had 
)  for  months  waging  war  against  me,  making 
persistent  attacks  upon  my  place,  committing 
murders,  and  killing  my  cattle  and  horses.  We 
piled  up  hundreds  of  spears  and  other  weapons 
and  made  a  gigantic  bonfire.  Then  we  pulled 
down  their  native  ovens  from  which  the  steam 
was  issuing  through  cracks  in  the  sand,  and 
made  to  break  our  fasts.  Further  investigation. 
however,  led  to  horrid  discoveries  in  connection 
with  the  feast  that  had  been  in  progress, 
and  I  suddenly  lost  my  appetite  and  hurried 
away  by  myself  down  to  the  beach  for  a  stroll. 

I  must  have  been  wool-gathering  to  have 
done  such  a  foolhardy  thing,  for  after  having 
wandered  about  half  a  mile  from  my  men  I 
suddenly  realized  that  my  progress  was  barred, 
having  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  spit  of  sand,  with 
the  sea  on  my  right,  a  deep  salt-water  creek  in 
front,  and  the  high  wooded  sea-bank  on  my 
left.     And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  within  eighty 

yards  of  me,  spread  out 
in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle 
bank, 
couple 


ages. 


:'S   STRONGHOLD. 


a    glorious 


the  black   man's    stronghold.     And 

_    old  it  was— an  open  forest  of  giant  ti 

ith  creepers  that  glowed  with  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow. 

We    found    the    blacks    busily   engaged    in 
-ing  themselves  with  some  of  my  horse-flesh. 


on  the  opposite 
were  at  least  a 
of  hundred  sav- 
The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  situation 
was  that  they  were  utterly 
without  weapons,  and 
were  silently  regarding 
me.  And  they  knew  that 
I  was  the  man  who  in 
that  part  of  the  world 
they  had  most  cause  to 
fear  and  to  hate.  Their 
canoes  were  moored  close 
to  the  opposite  shore,  and 
I  was  practically  in  their 
power.  I  knew,  however, 
that  they  regarded  with 
superstitious  terror  the 
rifle  I  held  in  my  hands  ; 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  they  altogether 
realized  the  nature  of  the 
revolver  in  my  belt.  To 
have  beaten  a  rel  i 
would  simply  have  been 
to  precipitate  a  crisis  and  bring  the  whole  mob 
down  upon  me.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  done — I  must  engage  their  attention  till  the 
others  missing  me  should  come  to  my  relief. 

Then  a  tall,  elderly  savage  made  signs  that  if 
I    placed    my  rifle  on   the   ground    some    little 
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distance  in  the  rear,  he  would  come  over  and 
talk.  Now,  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  in 
the  Gulf  country  who  knew  the  Minghin 
language,  and  the  prospect  of  interviewing  a 
savage  potentate  was  too  much  for  my  prudence. 
I  did  as  he  directed,  but  warned  him  by  words 
and  signs  that  if  he  brought  any  weapons  with 
him,  or  if  I  discovered  treachery,  I  would 
take    terrible   and    speedy 


side.  A  nice  trap  I  had  fallen  into,  truly.  If  I 
turned  and  made  back  to  where  my  rifle  was 
they  would  be  upon  me  in  a  second.  My  only 
hope  was  that  my  men  might  come  up  in  time, 
for  I  now  realized  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
these  savages  would  keep  faith,  seeing  they  had 
me  so  effectually  in  their  power.  I  wondered 
where  Jerry,    my  black    boy,   was.      He    was    a 


vengeance. 


The  first  thing  the  old 
gentleman  did  was  to  send 
me  over  a  couple  of  young 
girls  as  a  peace-offering. 
I  gave  one  my  pocket- 
knife  and  the  other  the 
silk  handkerchief  I  wore 
round  my  neck,  and  then 
I  sent  them  back  again 
with  my  compliments. 
Then  the  old  gentleman 
himself  came  across  in 
his  canoe,  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  paddlers 
and  his  wife  the  Queen, 
who  was  one  of  the  tallest 
and  most  horrible-looking 
women  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  She  put  me  in 
mind,  indeed,  of  a  gigantic 
baboon,  for  her  arms  were 
so  long  that  her  hands 
actually  reached  to  her 
knees.  She  was  beyond 
all  doubt  the  real  ruler  of 
the  tribe  ;  for  even  the 
burly  old,  white-haired 
King,  who  thumped  his 
two  strapping  paddlers  on 
the  head  when  they  did 
not  paddle  fast  enough, 
was    evidently    under    her 

thumb.      She  was   the    Dowager- Empress  with 
a  vengeance.. 

They  stood  right  in  front  of  me  on  the 
beach  in  all  their  unclothed,  savage  dignity, 
and  we  had  a  most  interesting  conversation. 
I  told  them  that  I  wanted  to  live  at  peace  with 
them,  and  that  if  they  only  let  my  little  belong- 
ings alone,  I  would  in  no  way  molest  them  ; 
indeed,  I  would  give  them  an  occasional 
bullock.      And  so  the  palaver  went  on. 

All  this  time  the  great,  weird  baboon-woman 
was  smiling  and  watching  me  with  an  expression 
in  her  crafty,  dark  eyes  that  made  my  blood  run 
cold.  Then  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  the  savages  had  been 
steadily    and    quickly    swimming     across    the 
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good  boy,  whom  I  had  saved  on  one  occasion 
from  being  shot  by  the  police,  and  it  was  seldom 
he  allowed  me  far  out  of  his  sight,  knowing  my 
foolhardiness.  I  kept  on  talking  to  the  old 
King  as  if  I  were  quite  at  ease,  but  in  reality 
with  a  horrible  sense  of  impending  danger  at 
my  heart.     Wrould  my  men  never  come  up? 

I  had  only  backed  two  steps  towards  my  rifle 
when  that  dreadful  baboon-woman,  the  chief's 
wife,  somehow  rushed  in  upon  me.  In  a 
second,  and  before  I  had  time  to  draw  my 
revolver,  she  had  caught  me  in  her  arms,  lifted 
me  into  the  air  as  if  I  had  been  a  mere 
plaything,  and  then  flung  me  violently  face 
downwards  on  the  sand.  In  another  moment  a 
dozen  pairs  of  hands  and  feet  were  pinning  me 
I    struggled    and    fought    with 


channel  and   were   now  spreading  out   on  either         to    the    earth. 
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1    ';  51     from    them    once 

__         •  1    was   a   strong, 

nd  with  a  right  and  left-handed 

is  fellow's  jaw  and  brought 

ind  all  of  a  heap.     But  they 

me,  .\nd  again  1  was  borne  to 

M\    only   thoughts   just    then.   1 

1  .   irsed  my  thought 

-.  which  was  answerable  for  my  impending 


was  hastily  thrust  into  my  hands.  I  managed 
to  point  the  barrel  upwards  clear  of  my  head, 
took  chances,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Next 
moment  a  nigger  fell  dying  on  the  top  of  me.  I 
struggled  to  my  feet,  and  there  was  my  black 
boy,  .brry,  standing  alongside  in  the  act  of 
blowing  the  skull  off  a  burly  savage  who  was 
trying  to  get  at  him.  I  settled  accounts  with 
another  big  black  fellow,  and  before  one  could 
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minious  death.     I  could  see.  as  I  struggled 

the  writhing  legs  and  arms,  the  yellow 

d  and  a  dash  of  blue  sea — oh !  how  blue  and 

itiful  it  lool.         -  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 

s;es   carrying    huge    -'.ones    in 

their  arms  from  the  canoes.     These,   no   doubt, 

■    intended    to   give    me  my  coup  de  grace, 

-     '      '  t    the    blacks    had    no    other 

weapons  at  hand. 

I    was    almost    praying    for    oblivion,    when 

miething  like   the  loud  report   of  a 

rifle  shot  brought  me  to  my  senses.     In  another 

minute  my  assailanl  er,  and,  by  what 

le  at  the   time  seemed  magic,  a  rifle-barrel 


say  "Jack  Robinson'-  the  remaining  savages 
had  dived  into  the  water  like  so  many  waterfowl 
and  were  out  of  sight.      I  was  saved. 

My  boy  had  followed  me  along  that  spit  in 
cover  of  the  sea-wall,  and,  knowing  me  better 
than  I  knew  myself,  kept  a  look-out  upon  my 
d(  tings.  It  was  one  of  the  pluckiest  things  I  ever 
heard  of  an  aboriginal  doing— to  rush  down,  pick 
up  my  rifle,  face  such  dangerous  foes,  and  finally 
succeed  in  placing  the  weapon  in  my  hands. 
But  I  had  saved  Jerry's  life  on  one  occasion, 
and  he  had  only  proved  to  me  that  the  human 
heart  is  much  the  same  whether  it  beats  under 
a  black  skin  or  a  white  one. 


My   Trip   Up   the  Matroosberg. 

By  Miss  K.  M.  Wilson,  of  Laingsburg,  Cape  Colony. 

Mountaineering  in    Cape  Colony  is,  we  venture  to  think,  rather  a  novel  subject,  especially  when    the 
climber   is    an    enthusiastic    lady  who    made  considerable    sacrifices  to   make  the   trip.      Miss  Wilson 
illustrates  her  narrative  with    photographs   taken  on  the  way  up. 

having  taken  him  into  my  confidence  as  to  why 
I  wanted  to  go — "  how  about  a  luggage  train  ?  " 

But  no  luggage  train  would  get  me  to  De 
Dooms  before  n  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning, 
which,  as  my  party  thought  of  starting  at  9  a.m., 
would  be  too  late. 

"  Then  what  about  the  extra  early  morning, 
or  rather  middle  of  the  night,  train,  which  is 
being  run  for  the  refugees  ?"  I  next  queried. 

That  was  no  use,  cither.     No  one  ever  knew 
when  that  would  arrive  anywhere.     Sometimes 
it  did  not  turn  up  for  some  seven  or  eight  hours 
after    its    time,   and    would    be    later    than    the 
luggage  train;  so,  after  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion, it  finally  arranged 
itself  into  my  going  up 
by  the  Saturday  even- 
ing train,  taking  a  rug, 
a  cushion,    and    some 
sandwiches,    and    put- 
ting up  on  the  waiting- 
room  floor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night.  I 
hope  the  great  institu- 
tion   in    Savile    Row, 
London,  will    think 
kindly    of    a     humble 
lady  devotee  ! 

I  got  to  my  destina- 
tion about  10.30  p.m., 
and    informed     the 
solitary    sleepy    porter 
that    I    was   going     to 
stay  till  the  club  train 
arrived.       He    looked 
as    if    he    thought    I 
must  be  a  very  foolish 
person,  and  suggested 
that  I  should  find  it  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
waiting-room  ;  but   I  was   very  cheerful,   so   he 
fetched  in  a  very  smelly  lamp,  and  then  with  a 
pitying  glance  left  me  to  my  own  devices. 

As  it  was  some  time  since  I  had  had  a  meal 
I  got  out  my  sandwiches  and,  diving  farther 
into  my  bag  after  a  bottle  of  cold  chocolate- 
some  of  which  I  thought  I  would  ask  the 
porter  to  warm  up  for  me — I  discovered  to 
my  horror  that  the  cork  had  come  out,  and  there 
was  my  one  and  only  towel,  my  brush  and  comb, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
my  clean  collar  and  cuffs  with  which  I  had 
hoped  to  furbish  up  my  general  appearance  on 
getting  back  to  civilization— all  soaked  in  choco- 


T  had  long  been  a  wish  of  mine  to 
"do"  the  Matroosberg,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Western  Province  —  7,434ft.  And 
as  I  was  wintering  at  Laingsburg,  a 
Karoo  village  close  to  the  Hex  River  Mountains 
— of  which  the  Matroosberg  is  one — it  seemed 
a  pity  not  to  take  the  opportunity  ;  so  when  the 
Mountain  Club  decided  on  that  very  climb  for 
their  annual  excursion  I  was  delighted,  and  at 
once  wrote  to  a  few  of  the  members  I  knew 
and  asked  if  I  might  join  their  party.  Every- 
thing was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  I  was 
to  meet  the  club  train  at  De  Dooms,  the 
station  nearest  the 
mountain.  They  would 
provide     everything, 

they    said    (the     kind  ' 

creatures) ;  I  was  only 
to  bring  myself.  We 
were  to  go  part  of  the 
way  on  the  Sunday, 
then  camp  out,  and  do 
the  remainder  of  the 
ascent  on  the  Monday. 
But  (there  always  is  a 
"  but  ")  this  particular 
party  would  consist  of 
five  men  and  myself, 
so  that  there  arose  the 
question  of  "  chape- 
ron." Now,  a  chape- 
ron who  was  prepared 
to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  "  climbing  " 
and  "chaperoning  " 
was  a  luxury  not  to 
be  had,  so  I,  who  am 

no  longer  young,  and  never  was  beautiful, 
did  not  see  why  that  should  interfere,  and  I 
boldly  faced  Mrs.  Grundy  and  went. 

The  special  train  containing  the  club  members 
left  Cape  Town  on  Saturday  night,  September 
30th  last,  and  would  reach  De  Dooms  about 
4.30  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  to  meet  it  from 
the  Laingsburg  end.  Having  decided  to  go, 
trains  were  the  next  item  on  the  programme  ; 
so  off  I  went  to  the  station-master  to  find  out 
how  I  could  best  manage,  for  the  one  passenger 
train  from  Johannesburg,  which  passes  through 
Laingsburg  about  6  p.m.,  was  an  uncertain 
quantity,  owing  to  the  war  scare. 

"  Well,"   I    said   to   the   station-master,   after 

.Vol.  v.— 45. 
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t  a  drop  left  for  me.     It   was  a  blow. 

pari  of  the  picnic  ;  so  I   had 

mdwich  or  two  and  do  without 

■  to  rolling  myself  up  in   my 

p  on  the  floor— which, 

;tomed  to  the  hardness,  really 

ad. 

akened  by  daylight  coming  in  through 

I  -.iw  the  train   standing  in  the 

s   its  occupants  were   apparency 

still  wrapped  in  slumber,  I  took  the  opportunity 

tidying  up  and  getting  ready  for  the  fray. 

r  a  bit  some  men.  clad  in  what  appeared 

•  pyjamas  and    bath    towels,  careered  about 

latl   rm,    rather    reminding    me  of    deck 

..rd  ship.     Thinking  discretion  the 

r  part  of  valour  I    retired  to  the  waiting- 

ag  in,   hoping   to   si 

I  knew,  but  luck 
ainst  me,  and  after 
waiting  about  an  hour,  during 
which  time  I  sat  on  a  very 
I  chair  and  tried  to  read 
the  Psalms  in  Dutch,  I  gave 
up  discretion  in  favour  of 
valour,  and  boldly  accosting 
a  young  man  asked  him  if 
Mr.  J  I  or  Mr.  Amphl 

there.  He  replied  that 
the  former  was,  but  did  not 
know  about  the  latter. 

Then    said    I.    -Will    you 

;•  11    Mr.  Jackson   that 

Miss  Wilson  is  here  ?     They 

don't    expect    me    till    much 

.  but  I  came  last  night." 

he  said,  with  a  good 

of  interest,  "are  you  the 

lady  from  Laingsburg?     Mr.     ™ 

waiting  for 

id  off  he  flew  to  find 

him.     In  a  few  minutes  he  fetched  him  along, 

and   I  was  carried  off  in  triumph  to   Mr.  Jack- 

rtment.      Our   party   having    b 
reduced    to    three    men,    the    other    two    being 
unable  to  get  away  owing  to  Transvaal  affairs, 
the  remainder  ith  enthusiasm  and 

an  impromptu  appetizing  breakfast. 

off  about  9.30,  the  four  of  us — 
Mr.  I  on,  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  French,  and 
-in  a  cart,  which  took  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  saved  us  a  hot  and  tiresome 
ilk.  Having  reached  the  farm  where  we  were 
to  leave  the  cart,  we  got  down  and  divided  up 
the  luggage  between  us,  my  share  being  a  real 
alpenstock  :  and  then,  amid  much  laughter  and 
chaff,  we  started  on  our  climb.  The  snow  on 
the  slopes  made  the  air  very  brilliant  and  clear, 
and  it  was  not  too  hot,  though  we  had  left  it  a 


little  late.  Only  one  of  our  party  had  been  up 
before,  so  he  acted  as  guide.  We  decided  to 
climb  on  steadily  until  about  one  o'clock,  when 
we  should  reach  a  particular  rock,  and  there 
have  our  next  meal  and  a  rest.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  there  is  plenty  of  water  everywhere  on 
the  mountain,  so  that  essential  had  not  to  be 
considered.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  climb 
was  the  steepness  ;  it  was  rather  suggestive  of 
living  to  be  a  fly  on  a  rough  wall,  or  walking  up 
a  steep  roof  made  of  various-sized  stones;  how- 
ever, we  were  a  party  full  of  spirits  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  took  the  "  steepness  "  as  part  of  the 
fun. 

Every  now  and  then  we  would  stop  and  turn 
back  to  look  at  the  view  (that  view  came  in  very 
handy  when  I  was  a  bit  out  of  breath),  and  right 


ESTIVE    HI-    TRYtNG    TO    BE   A    FLY   ON   A    HOUGH    WALL." 

Fioiu  a  Photo. 

magnificent  it  was.  Far,  far  below  us  was  the 
Ilex  River  Valley,  beautifully  green  after  the 
rains  ;  and  back,  and  back  as  far  as  one  could 
see  rose  range  upon  range  of  mountains  all  of 
the  most  exquisite  colouring.  The  nearer  ones 
were  intensely  green,  and  then,  as  they  got 
farther  off,  came  indescribable  shades  of  pinky 
blues,  almost  heliotrope,  melting  off  into  a 
bluish  -  grey  haze.  The  nearer  mountains, 
Dutoits  '  Klcof  Teak,  the  Audensberg,  and 
Winterhoeks,  stood  out  clear-cut  against  the  blue 
sky,  and  then  on  the  other  side  the  Zwartberg 
Range  was  visible,  with  the  Toverkop  Peak  just 
catching  the  sun's  rays.  It  was  the  sort  of 
experience  that  made  one  feel  life  was  really 
worth  living. 

At  our  appointed  time  we  got  to  our  shady 
rock  (about  4,000ft.  up)  and  there  prepared  our 
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lunch.  There  were  plenty  of  sticks,  so  we 
made  a  fire,  or  rather  I  should,  to  be  correct, 
say  Mr.  Wright  made  it,  while  we  threw  our- 
selves down  on  the  thick  grass  and  watched 
him.  You  see,  his  commissariat  arrangements 
were  so  good  that  we  thought  it  a  pity  to  inter- 
fere. While  he  made  the  tea  we  spread  a  clean 
towel  on  a  rock  for  a  tablecloth  and  had  a  very 
entertaining  picnic  of  sardines,  extra  fine 
and  large  for  the  occasion ;  bread,  butter, 
jam,  biscuits,  cheese,  a  very  fine  piece  of 
Gorgonzola,  and  heaps  of  hot 
tea.  Our  crockery  consisted 
of  two  very  vulgar  tea-cups 
without  handles,  which  be- 
came wildly  hot  when  the 
boiling  tea  was  poured  into 
them,  but  which,  after  a  little 
practice,  we  soon  managed 
to  hold  without  1  turning  our- 
selves very  much.  We  also 
had  two  substantial  enamelled 
mugs ;  and  never  did  tea 
taste  so  good.  There  we 
rested  for  about  an  hour  only, 
before  starting  off  again,  be- 
cause, there  being  no  moon, 
we  wanted  to  reach  our  camp 
ing- place  before  it  got  dark. 
It  was  a  stiff  climb,  and  we 
got  pretty  warm.  I,  at  least, 
did  not  have  much  breath 
left  for  talking  as  we  neared 
our  camp.  We  caught  sight 
of  the  snow  in  large  patches 
on  our  right,  and  we  all  got 


We  reached  the  camp — the 
Lion  and  Unicorn  Rocks — 
about  5.30  p.m.,  and,  having 
got  rid  of  our  impedimenta, 
collected  wood,  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance. 
We  then  built  our  camp  fire 
in  a  sort  of  open  cave  made 
by  two  rocks  leaning  against 
each  other.  There  was  a  fine 
mountain  stream  just  below 
us  on  our  right,  from  which 
we  got  our  water  for  tea. 
By  the  time  that  water  was 
boiling  it  was  getting  dark, 
and  we  sat  round  our  blazing 
fire  and  had  supper,  which 
was  great  fun.  We  had  an 
old  Army  canister,  which  had 
been  the  property  of  a  real 
live  British  sergeant,  and  had  been  used  on  the 
famous  Candahar  March — at  least,  so  I  was 
told,  and  was  very  properly  impressed  thereby. 
Anyway,  we  thought  that  if  that  gallant  ser- 
geant's tea  had  tasted  so  good  when  he  made 
it  in  his  canister,  and  sausages  were  so  nice 
when  he  fried  them  in  the  lid,  he  must  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  during  the  campaign. 
No  end  of  brews  of  tea  and  sizzling  sausages 
disappeared. 

Out  of  a  large  ball  of  snow  we  concocted  an 
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entirely  new  var- 
iety of  ice-cream. 
It  was  compound- 
ed of  squashed- 
up  snow,  marma- 
lade, condensed 
milk,  and  a  few 
drops  of  brandy, 
very  excited  over  it.  I  had  never  seen  any  real  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a  unique  specimen  of 
thick  snow  since  I  left  England,  nearly  seven  years  its  kind,  and  that  we  are  all  still  alive  and  well,  I 
before,  and  the  sight  of  it  was  most  exhilarating.         do  not  think  any  more  need  be  said  about  it. 
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ind  tin  id   talked  and  sang 

until  about  8  p.m.,  when  we 

clin  nd  prominent   rock,  and, 

1,    made    a    beacon    fire 

d   from  the  train  con- 

o(  the  party  (numbering    nearly 

lown  in  the  valley.  Then  we  fired 

!  firing  o(\    two   shots,   whilst    the 

hind  ni(  listance  with  mock 

nd   lion  their    faces.     They  came 

ntly,  however,  and  we  kept  the  beacon 

g    away  merrily,    and    discussed    the 

able   appearance   of    excited    and   curious 

.    the    latter    being    really 

■  hill  panthers.      But  neither  beast  in- 

.    nd  we  returned  to  our  camp  fire,  which 

d  up  in  '.vie.  and  had  what  we,  out 

of  p  nncd  a  "hot  liquor."     It  con- 

arely  a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy  in 

:t  three  pints  of  water.      In   this  decoction 

drank    toasts    uproariously.     At    9  p.m.    I 

my  sleeping-place^,    having  deposited 

my  hat  near  by.     I   heard  in  the  morning  that 

it  had  to  be  fished  out  of  the  stream  during  the 

:.      I    rolled    myself   up   in   a  rug,   put   my 

hion   in  a  comfortable  little  hillock   on   the 

nd  was  soon   fast  asleep.     Now 

and  then  I  woke  up  in  the  night,  and  heard  the 

others  complaining  of  the  cold  ;  but  I  was  as 

ble,  and    before   I    had   time  to 

ithize  I  was  again  asleep.     Towards  morn- 

g  cold  wind  blew  up,  but  I  rolled  my 

a  little  closer  round  me  and  let  it  blow.     I 

about  6  a.m.  by  the  others  to  see 

the  sun  rise  over  the  Zwartbergen,   and  it  was 

well   worth  first 

cam  ish,  clear 

.t,  which  threw  the  ran_ 
out  in  shadowy  relief:  then 
y   and    melted 
into    pink,     which,    in    its 
turn,    warmed    up    into    a 
llow  with  little 
Id-white  clouds 
tailing   off  into  long,  2 
blue    line-  loud    and 

drifts     of    tinted    mist. 
Suddenly     th        I 

shaft  of 

the 

sun    turning    the 

a     per- 

t    riot  uisite 

_  its  and  shadows.     The 

call    to   breakfast    brought 

us   down    to  earth    with  a 

run,  and  also  to  the  work 

that  lay  before  us  in  order 

to  reach   the   top.      After 


repacking  we  left  our  baggage  at  the  camp  to 
be  called  for  on  our  way  down;  and  at  7.30  we 
started  o\(   for    the    remainder  of  the  climb. 

We  soon  reached  the  snow  heights,  and 
with  a  good  stiff  breeze  blowing  got  along 
at  a  fairly  good  rate.  Another  party  of  men 
were  to  have  started  that  morning  at  4  a.m.  to 
do  the  climb  from  another  side  ;  but  wc  counted 
on  getting  up  first.  We  had  almost  reached 
the  very  topmost  rock,  and  I  was  feeling  puffed- 
up  with  pride  and  conceit,  when,  lo  !  and  be- 
hold, there  was  one  of  the  other  party  trying 
to  plant  his  foot  on  the  top  first.  But  after  the 
first  two  or  three  moments  my  enthusiasm, 
combined  with  wild  efforts  to  keep  my  balance 
in  the  wind,  melted  my  wrath  and  made  me 
forgiving. 

So  I  had  got  to  the  top  at  last.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it.  The  Matroosberg  was  indeed 
an  accomplished  fact.  And  the  view  !  Look 
where  you  would,  range  after  range  of  grand 
mountains  rose  all  round  you  in  all  shapes  and 
shades.  Straight  in  front  of  us  was  a  snow- 
covered  peak,  with  a  sheer  straight  drop  of 
hundreds  of  feet.  The  wind  was  too  strong  for 
me  to  venture  too  close,  so  I  could  not  see 
down  to  the  bottom. 

After  'aving  duly  written  our  names  on  a 
piece  of  p  'per,  preserved  in  a  pickle-bottle  kept 
at  the  top  for  the  purpose,  we  started  to  go 
down.  A  few  yards  along  we  met  some  more 
of  the  other  party.  We  poked  up  the  rain 
gauge,  and  those  who  understood  it  discussed 
some  strange  instrument  locked  up  in  a  box.  I 
didn't  know  what  it  was,  and  didn't  care.    Then 
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we  continued  our  journey  downward  amid  the 
patches  of  snow,  to  an  accompaniment  of  much 
laughter  and  chatter.      W'c  reached  our  camp, 
and  there  had  the   last  meal,   finishing   up 
the    sardines,   sausages,    jam,    and   cake,  so 
that   our    load   was    considerably    lightened. 
Then  we  "inspanned,"  as  we  say  here,  and 
off  we  went. 

There  was  a  tremendous  ravine  on  our 
left,  consisting  nearly  all  the  way  of  smooth 
rock;  I  suggested  that  we  might  toboggan 
down,  but  the  rest  said  that  we  should  prob- 
ably fetch  up  at  some  far  distant  mountain  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  I  had  better  be 
content  with  the  ordinary  method  of  getting 
down.  The  going  down,  by  the  way, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  more  difficult  than 
getting  up. 

The  stones  were  so  small  and  the  rushes 
so  slippery  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  But  the  rest  were  all  extremely  good- 
natured,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  least  to 
mind  giving  me  a  helping  hand.  We  halted 
when  we  were  nearly  at  the  bottom  and  had 
a  farewell  brew  of  tea.  Then  we  hurried  on' 
again,  as  we  had  to  join  the  others  at 
the  farm  house  and  all  go  back  in  the 
waggon  together. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  farm  belonging  to 


Mr.  Eoubser,  a  thorough- 
going Bondsman,  of 
German  extraction,  there 
was  a  most  gorgeous 
spread  laid  out  for  us  in 
the  dining-room,  with  tarts 
and  coffee  galore.  We 
enjoyed  the  coffee,  but  I 
think  we  enjoyed  the  wash 
and  brush-up  much  more. 
One  of  the  daughters  could 
speak  a  little  English,  so 
I  could  talk  to  her,  and 
she  was  filled  with  amaze- 
ment at  my  having  got 
to  the  top  of  the 
Matroosberg.  By-and-by 
we  collected  everybody, 
and  all  got  into  a  long 
w  a  g  g  o  n  ,  w  h  i  c  h  w  a  s 
drawn  by  a  team  of 
twelve  mules.  Then, 
with  many  expressions  of 
goodwill,  we  drove  off 
to  our  train,  all  feeling  very  pleased  with 
ourselves,  and  laden  with  mountain  flowers 
and  real   mountain   ice  and  snow. 
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her    is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Martin,  Acting  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
d  ten  years  as  a  planter  of  tea,  coffee,  chinchona,  pepper,  etc.,  in  the  remote 
Indian  provinces  of  Central  and  North  Travancore. 


P(  >SE  there  are  more  wild 
elephants  on  the  hills  of  Travan- 
day  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  India.  But  for 
their  presence  life  in  the  hills  would 
e  monotonous  enough.  We  who 
hav  -  planters  in  Travancore  have  all 

our  adventures  with  elephants.     One  man 
I  and  run  over,  but   escaped   unhurt, 
her  lay  in  the  bed  of  a  narrow  water- 
under  the  heaving    flank    of   the    beast 
had  chased  him.     A  runaway  pony  carried 
^r  fellow  slap  into  the  hind-quarters  of 
a   huge   monster,    who,    how- 
-  nted  the  out- 
a  terrified  squeal. 
elephant  movi 
t,  and  the  intrusion  of  so 
tor  would  discom- 
-     slumbers     very 
illy,  we  find    it  advis- 
able   to    protect    our    houses 
with  trenches.  These  must  be 
constructed   with   due  regard 
ie  habits  of  thi  ants. 

If  the   trench   is  too   narrow 
animal  will  walk  over  it, 
while  if  it  too   wide   he 

will  down    into   it   and 

clamber   up    the    other    side, 
i   of    these    things    have 
uently.    On  the 
banks  of  the  Munaar  a  man 
prcr.  his     hut    with     a 

colossal  trench,  with  the  result 
that  an  elephant  which  paid 
him  talked  comfortably 

down  <         side  and   up   the  other.     The   poor 
'  run  for  his  life  to  the  nearest  tree, 
-  of  which  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  -  Hashed  to  pieces  in  a  more 

or  i  ntific  fashion. 

I  I     ■  '   suffered  from  an  ill-constructed 

trench.     I  had  just  finished  building  my  coolie 
lines    at    Gudamapanar,    and    on    digging    the 
;>hant   trench  around   them    we    came  on   a 
lab  of  rock  em  i  in  the  earth  about 

3ft.  below  the  surface.      1  ork  then  had  to 

wait  for  dynamite ;  but  elephants  wait  for  no 
man.     And  yet  tl.  considerate  beasts,  for 

they  timed  their  visit  for  a  day  when  all  my 
coolies  were  celebrating  some  annual  festival  or 
other  in  the  low  country.  This  was  fortunate 
—  for   the  coolies.     Five  elephants  called  that 
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night,  and  walked  round  the  trench  until  they 
found  the  shallow  place.  This  they  filled  up 
with  earth,  making  a  hard  roadway  across  by 
trampling  in  the  earth,  which  they  pushed 
forward  with  their  trunks  and  forelegs.  Their 
sagacity  is  wonderful.  Once  across,  they  had  a 
little  game  with  the  huts.  They  ate  the  grass 
idols,  and  then  the  things  the  holiday-making 
coolies  had  left  behind  them— an  assorted 
collection  they  were,  including  such  things  as  a 
sack  of  rice,  151b.  of  onions,  5II).  of  chillies, 
twelve  baskets,  and  a  tent.  This  latter  proved 
to  be  rather  tough  and  took  much  chewing ; 
and  so  after  repeated  trials 
they  reduced  it  to  a  pulp, 
and  so  left  it. 

Having  eaten  everything 
that  was  edible  from  an  ele- 
phantine point  of  view  (I 
hope  they  liked  those  chil- 
lies !)  they  indulged  in  a 
game  of  romps.  Down  came 
rafters  and  uprights.  Stout 
poles  wrere  snapped  and 
twisted,  and  one  piece  of 
timber,  weighing  1501b.,  was 
tossed  across  the  trench, 
where  we  found  it  1 5  ft.  from 
the  edge. 

This  was  not  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  ele- 
phants visited  me.  I  had 
been  commissioned  to  make 
a  large  new  clearing  in  the 
jungle,  and  had  just  finished 
my  hut  in  the  middle  of  a  two- 
acre  grass  plot,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  jungle  that  was  to  be  cut 
down.  I  had  made  no  trench,  for  the  large 
clearing,  I  thought,  would  in  itself  be  a  sufficient 
protection.  Before  we  had  time  to  begin  the 
felling,  however,  one  of  our  terrific  Travancore 
thunderstorms  swept  over  us  by  night,  and  as 
luck  would  have  it  about  fifteen  elephants  chose 
that  evening  to  come  out  into  the  grass  plot.. 
My  Madrasi  boy  rushed  over  to  my  hut  and 
awoke  me,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "  1  >e 
eplumps  ab  coom  !     De  eplumps  ab  coom  !  " 

I  snatched  up  my  rifle  and  hurried  to  the 
back  door.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  showed 
me  the  elephants,  who  seemed  astonished  at 
finding  their  clearing  occupied  by  human 
habitations.  Their  direct  path  across  the  plot 
lay  through  my  house,  but  they  were  not  likely 
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to  consider  a  mere  hut  a  sufficient  reason  for 
turning  aside.  I  blazed  away  in  their  direction. 
The  next  flash  showed  me  that  panic  had  seized 
them  :  they  charged  hither  and  thither  across 
the  clearing,  trumpeting  shrilly  the  while.  One 
tusker  was  making  towards  the  back  of  my  hut, 
and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  in  the  rear 
I  let  fly  at  him  and  turned  him.  Instead  of 
making  for  the  jungle  close  by,  however,  he 
wheeled  across  the  glade  and  charged  straight 
for  the  trees  on  the  opposite  side.  My  kitchen 
hut  lay  in  his  path,  and  a  series  of  lightning 
flashes  showed  me  the  elephant  making  for  it. 
Presently  his  great  head  met  the  corner  of  the 
gable  wall,  and  that  was  the  end  of  ihe  wall. 
The  roof  of  the  hut  was  slightly  lower  than  his 
head,  but  this  did  not  trouble  him.  He  went 
on,  and  the  roof  went  with  him — balanced  on 
his  broad  back.  Thus  quaintly  burdened  the 
dear  creature  crashed  into  the  jungle,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

We  sometimes  get  fine  fun  out  of  our  neigh- 
bours owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  peculiar 
ways  of  the  elephant.      For   instance,  what   a 


laugh    we    had    over    our    good 
magistrate's  adventure  !      I  must 
premise  the  story   by  telling  you 
that  an  elephant  meeting  a  man 
will  only  charge  if  it  thinks  there 
is  no  other  means  of  escape.  This 
rule  holds  good  except  in  the  case 
of  a  "  rogue  "  or  a  wounded  beast. 
But   to    my    story.       My  brother 
and   I   happened  one   day  to   be 
out  on  the  hills  looking  for  game, 
when  we  saw  our  magistrate  going 
homeward  along  one  of  the  things 
we  call  roads  in  Travancore.     We 
also  saw  an  elephant  in  the  river- 
bed   between    us    and    the    road. 
Magistrate     and     elephant     were 
alike  unconscious  of  one  another's 
proximity    until    a    bend    in    the 
road  brought  them  suddenly  face 
to  face.     Then  panic  seized  both 
of  them.     The  magistrate,  on  the 
road,  made  for  the  forest  a  quarter 
of    a    mile    ahead,     dismounting 
from   his    pony,   for    some  occult 
reason,  in  order  to  do  so.     The 
elephant,    in    the   river-bed,    like- 
wise made   for    the    forest,    and 
there  ensued  a  most  extraordinary 
and    comical     race.      The    man 
thought  the  elephant  was  chasing 
him,  and  the  elephant  was  sure 
that  the  man  was  trying  to  head 
him  off.  The  puzzled  pony  trotted 
after  its  frightened   master  down 
the  rugged  four-foot  road.   The  elephant  won  the 
race,  and  disappeared  in   the  forest,  greatly  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  magistrate.     When  he  got 
home  his  first  act  was  to  issue  a  notice  offering 
a  Government  reward  of  Rs. ioo  for  the  killing 
of  this  dangerous  beast  ! 

But  the  laugh  was  not  always  on  my  side. 
Indeed,  I  am  jokingly  known  as  "  the  man  who 
shoots  elephants  with  No.  8  shot,"  on  account 
of  a  little  affair  which  might  have  ended 
seriously  for  me.  Accompanied  by  my  native 
writer  and  a  coolie,  I  was  going  home  one 
evening  after  my  day's  work.  We  had  had  an 
interesting  time  watching  the  largest  herd  of 
elephants  I  have  ever  seen,  numbering  no  fewer 
than  thirty-seven  monsters.  At  their  head  was 
a  magnificent  old  tusker,  very  massive  and 
venerable,  with  his  tusks  blunted  and  chipped 
in  many  a  fierce  encounter  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  jungle.  Behind  him  marched  his  wives, 
with  their  little  ones  close  alongside,  ready  to 
rush  beneath  the  hind  legs  of  their  mothers  at 
the  first  sign  of  danger. 

My  native  writer  had  it  that  this  was  the  herd 
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which  a  nasty-tempered  "rogue"  had  been 
ntlj   ex]  -  we  proceeded  on  our 

led  me  with  many  fearsome  tales  of 
5   cunning  and   ferocity,   which,   you 
may  g  in  the  telling.     About 

from  home  the  road  wound  round  the 
valley  towards  the  river  through  a 
.   which    we   call    "shola." 
imetimes  of  very  large  extent. 
I  know  of  one  i  g  nearly  a  hundred  squ 

milt.-  mntry,  and   it    is   impenetrable  save 

by  paths  made  by  the  wild  elephants.  The 
particular  shola 
in  which  we 
w  e  r  e  w  a  1  k  i  n  g 
I  many 
thousands 
acres.  The  I 
were  wry  lofty, 
s.i  that  a  bird 
on  the  topmost 
branches  would 
be  out  of  range 
of  a  shot-gun. 
The  great  trunks 
shoot  up  straight 
for  30ft.  without 
a  branch,  while 
a    ■.  under- 

growth  of    canc- 
an d     koorangar 
makes  a  pas 
impossible. 

The   four-foot 

road    wound 

through     this 

forest  with  many 

ts  and  turns 

— some  to  avoid 

large   trees,   and 

rs     to     turn 

the  angle  of  the 

p    hillside. 

walked 

and      talked      I 

suddenly    heard 

a   rustle   among 

down   the  road. 
1,"    mur- 
mured my  native 
wri' 

I  nodded  my  head  in  assent  and  cocked  my 
gun,  which  was  loaded  with  No.  8  shot. 

With  stealthy  steps  I  crept  round  the  corner 
to  get  my  shot,  when  suddenly,  instead  of  a 
pigeon,  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  dreaded 
rogue  elephant  of  which  we  had  just  been  talk- 
ing :   Not  five  yards  separated  us !     He  squealed 


' THE   SHOCK    OF 


with  surprise,  and  the  same  feeling  caused  me 
to  fall  backwards,  gasping,  "  Yani  !  Yani!" 
("Elephant!  Elephant!")  My  finger  being 
on  the  trigger,  the  shock  of  my  fall  caused  both 
barrels  to  go  off  instantaneously,  straight  into 
the  elephant's  face. 

Had  the  big  beast  realized  the  situation 
properly  the  stinging  shot  on  his  sensitive  trunk 
would  have  infuriated  him,  and  I  should  not 
now  be  writing  my  experiences  ;  but  as  it  was 
he  trumpeted  loudly,  then  turned  and  fled 
through  the  shola. 

"  Make  shoot ! 
Make  shoot!" 
cried  the  native 
writer,  but  I  did 
not  follow  his 
directions.  No.  8 
shot  is  very  use- 
ful at  times,  but 
it  is  not  exactly 
calculated  to 
make  an  impres- 
s  i  o  n  on  the 
hind-quarters  of 
a  huge  rogue 
elephant. 

My  neglect  to 
fire,  however, 
was  attributed  to 
another  cause. 

"  .Master  must 
never  get  fright- 
ened," was  the 
next  exhorta- 
tion, delivered 
in  an  admoni- 
tory tone.  This 
sounded  well 
from  a  man  who 
had  taken  a 
header  into  the 
undergrowth 
directly  he  saw 
the  elephant ; 
but  the  danger 
was  still  too  real 
for  notice  to  be 
taken  of  so  trivial 
a  circumstance. 
All  the  ghastly 
stories  which 
my  writer  had  been  telling  me  about  this 
identical  elephant  crowded  through  my  brain, 
and  though  highly-coloured,  I  knew  them  to  be 
founded  on  grim  fact.  The  rogue  was  accus- 
tomed to  hide  by  the  road-side  and  fall  suddenly 
on  passers-by.  Two  men  to  my  own  knowledge 
had  already  fallen  victims  to  him,  and  I  had  no 


1.1.  CAUSED  BOTH  BARRELS  TO  GO 
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desire  to  be  the  third  whose  life  should  be 
crushed  out  by  those  ponderous  knees.  Yet 
what  was  to  be  done?  There  was  no  other 
way  home.  Darkness  was  approaching  and  a 
thunderstorm  threatened.  I  decided  to  push 
on.  The  other  two  preferred  to  risk  meeting 
the  rogue  rather  than  remain  in  the  forest  alone, 
and  so  they  brought  up  the  rear,  their  teeth 
chattering  like  castanets,  while  they  babbled 
continually,  "  Master  must  never  get  frightened," 
and,  "  Make  shoot !  make  shoot  !  " 

Two  hundred  yards  farther  on  a  quivering  of 
the  leaves  by  the  roadside  brought  us  to  a 
standstill.  Such  a  sign  could  not  be  disre- 
garded, for  it  was  evident  that  the  rogue  was 
lurking  there,  in  which  case  retreat  would  be 
necessary.  We  chose  a  spot  where  a  strategic 
movement  to  the  rear  towards  the  river  was 
possible,  and  then  I  fired  into  the  air  to  make 
him  show  himself.  We  had  not  been  mistaken. 
The  rogue  was  there,  and,  finding  himself  dis- 
covered, he  walked  quietly  out  and  proceeded 
up  the  path.  Again  we  followed,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  him  in  sight,  but  the  sharp  turns  in  the 
road  prevented  us  doing  so. 

Soon  we  reached  a  spot  where  a  large  tree, 
some  5ft.  thick,  had 
fallen  across  the  road. 
(  lose  beside  the  bank 
there  was  a  passage 
under  the  trunk  three  or 
four  feet  high.  This 
fallen  tree  had  stopped 
the  elephant,  which,  had 
turned  down  the  khud 
(the  steep  slope  of  the 
hills)  to  the  right.  Know- 
ing his  playful  little  ways, 
however,  we  full}'  ex- 
pected to  find  that  he 
had  doubled  back  and 
was  hiding  behind  the 
tree.  Peering  under  it 
I  could  just  see  his  feet, 
and  I  took  aim  and  fired 
at  him.  The  shot  evi- 
dently stung  him,  for  he 
squealed  again,  and  then 
dashed  down  the  khud 
out  of  sight. 

We  could  now  move 
more  quickly,  as  the  ele- 
phant was  not  in  front 
of  us  ;  and  we  did.  We 
ran.  So,  unfortunately, 
did  two  natives  who  were 


coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  carrying  large 
brazen  vessels  on  their  heads.  Round  the 
corner  we  came  full  tilt  into  one  another, 
meeting  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  poor 
natives  were  hurled  down  the  steep  bank  to  the 
accompaniment  of  yells  of  terror  and  the  clat- 
tering of  the  big  brass  pots. 

They  explained  afterwards  that  they  were 
running  away  from  an  elephant,  and  when 
they  crashed  into  me  they  thought  they  had 
met  another.  I  had  never  been  taken  for  an 
elephant  before,  and  appreciated  the  joke  hugely. 
The  native  writer  and  coolie  laughed  too,  andl 
rather  fancy  that  the  villains  were  tickled  at  the 
idea  of  myself  in  the  role  of  an  elephant,  for 
my  inches  are  not  many.  I  was  glad  of  the 
diversion,  however,  for  it  put  an  end  to  the 
chattering  of  my  followers'  teeth,  and  their 
sickening  chant  of  "  Master  must  never  get 
frightened."     Any  man  would  tire  of  that. 

The  rogue's  next  halt  was  on  a  large  flat 
rock  standing  out  in  the  open.  It  was  pretty 
steep  on  the  right  side,  but  quite  commanded 
the  road,  which  ran  past  the  left  side  of  it,  and 
thus  effectually  blocked  our  passage.  The  steep 
face    of  the  right-hand  side,  however,   gave  us 

a  chance  to   execute   a 
flanking  movement,  and 
accordingly     we     raced 
past,     running    for     our 
very    lives     across    the 
grass   land    to    another 
shola    near    my    bunga- 
low.    At    the    edge    of 
the  shola   I  turned  and 
shook     my    fist    at 
him,  while  he  gazed 
at  me  from  the  top 
of    his     rock 
in  silent  con- 
tempt. 

I  never  got 
his  tusks.  It 
was  t  h a  t 
wretched  native 
writer  who  in  the 
end  bagged  the 
brute.  He  sat  up 
in  a  tree  the  whole 
of  one  night  for 
him,  and  the  rogue, 
who  for  so  long 
had  been  wont  to 
ambush  others, 
was  ambushed 
himself  at  last. 
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Children's   Toys  in  Siam. 

V>\    I  [arry   Hi i  i  max. 

so  near  to  the  baby-hating  Chinese,  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  and  even  the 
be    soon    with    his  carriage    full    of    laughing    youngsters.      For    the  amuse- 
all  sorts  of  quaint  and  curious  devices  have  been   designed,  and  in  this  article 
Hillroan,   who  has  lived  for  years  in   Bangkok,    describes   and  illustrates  some  of  the  remarkable 

toys  in  his  own  collection. 

ordinary  wear  this  circlet  of  white 
beads  serves  ;  and  very  pretty 
indeed  do  the  little  mites  look 
when  wearing  it. 

The  attention  the  King  paid  to 
children  when  in  England  a  couple 
of  years  ago  was  much  remarked 
upon  at  the  time,  but  in  his  own 
capital  I  have  often  seen  him 
driving  with  his  carriage  full  of 
his  own  little  ones,  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  restraint  that 
hedges  a  European  King.  All  the 
occupants  were  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing themselves  as  though  their 
father  were  not  the  almost  divine 
being  that  his  people  are  taught 
to  regard  him.  And  each  little 
shaved  head  was  adorned  by  these 
flower  chaplets,  surmounted  by 
diamond  pins  that  flasned  in  the 
brilliant  light. 

But   even    before    the    Siamese* 
child     can     run     his 
thoughtful     parents 
have     provided    him 
with     dainty    amuse- 
ment.    As    the  help- 
less  mite   lies   in    his 
cradle,  left  alone  hour 
after  hour    while    his 
mother    is    attendin 
to    the   rice  -  plot, 
whatever  her  particu- 
lar task  may  be,   he 
is  amused  by  one  of 
the    prettiest   toys    I 
have  seen  in  any  land. 
The    Siamese    cradle 
is  hung  from  the  roof 
by    its    four   corners, 
and  from  the  meeting- 
place    of    the    ropes 
will   be   hung  such  a 
peculiar  fish,  as  is  next 
shown.     It  is  made  of 
palm-leaf,  the  narrow 
strips     of    which    are 
folded  in  and  out  in 
a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner   so    as   to   make 
the  body  of  the  fish. 
The    four    ends    left 


tion  which  the 
Siamese     lavish     upon 
their     children    strikes 
:ly   dur- 
ing   their   residence   in 
luntry.     In  such  close  prox- 
im  they  are   to  the  Chin< 

win  ;  Lrd    <>f    child  -  life    is 

this  trait  in  their  charac- 
the   more    noticeable.      And 
with    u  vith    them,    all. 

_. -unity  in   the 

f  all  descriptions, 

5S    there    i> 

I  little  to  think  of,  though  what 

-    rendered    as    orna- 

•  i  an  be.     Every  Siam< 

child's  head  is  shaved,   save   for  a 

tuft   at    the    toj).     At   the  age    of 

this    tuft   is  cut   off   with 

mony,  and  hereafter  the 

hair    is   worn    evenly  all   over  the 

head  about  an  inch  long,  so  that 

it  stands  up  like  a   brush.     While 

the  tuft  lasts,  however,  it  is  treated 

with  great  It  is  encircled 

_     f  beads  seen   in  our 


THIS    IS  A  TYPICAL    SIAMESE    BABY, 
FOR    WHOM     ALL   THESE    TOYS    ARE 


I'roin  a]      devised.       [Phot. 


■ 

to. 


second  photo.,  this  ring  being  held 
on  by  a  pin — often  of  gold  studded 
with  jewels.  On  high  days  and 
every  day  among  the  palace  folk 
these  rings  will  be  made  of  sweet- 
smelling  flowers — the  white  "  love- 
flower  :'  of   the  Malays.      But  for 


or 


THE    WONDERFUL    FLYING-FISH    AND    ITS    LITTLE 
MUCH    ARE   SUSPENDED    OVER    BABY's   CRADLE. 
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protruding  supply  the  fins,  and  a  couple  of 
wider  slips  are  fastened  on  for  the  tail.  Then 
smaller  fish  are  made  and  hung  beneath,  together 
with  curious  little  twists  and  heart-shaped  pieces 
of  the  same  material.  The  body  of  the 
fish  is  hollow,  and  so  light  is  the  whole  that  the 
slightest  zephyr  sets  it  moving,  while  a  light 
breeze  will  produce  such  a  rustling  that  baby 
must  be  very  ill  indeed  if  he  does  not  commence 
crowing  and  laughing  with  delight  at  the  strange 
monster.  Nor  is  colour  neglected.  The  light 
and  shade  in  the  photo,  represents  yellow  and 
bright  red,  with  green  dots  and  black  lines  and 
eyes  ;  while  other  fish  in  my  collection  are 
painted  in  brilliant  blues  and  greens.  The 
fish  measures  in  all  2ft.  from  the'  topmost 
ornament  to  the  bottom,  and  with  so  many  little- 
pieces  ready  to  respond  to  the  slightest  breath 
it  was  the  most  difficult  bit  of  photograph}-  1 
have  ever  experienced. 

The  next  toy  is  still  more  ingenious,  though 
it  requires  to  be  played  with,  and  is  not 
influenced  by  the  wind  so  readily.  The  body 
of  the  bird  it  represents  is  modelled  in  paper, 
and  then  covered  with  real  feathers  just  as  they 
appear   in   the   photo.       The    legs   are   of  wire, 
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OKI.NG    BIRD    HUNI 

FLAPPING    W  I  M.S. 
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[Photo. 


covered  and  coloured.  The  eyes  are  beads, 
and  in  the  cardboard  beak  is  a  grub  made  of 
wadding.  The  great  feature-  about  the  bird. 
though,  is  its  wings.  These  are  hung  loosely 
with  a  lead  weight  attached  to  the  portion  inside 
the  body,  so  that  as  the  whole  jumps  up  and 
down  when  the  elastic  by  which  it  is  hung  is 
jerked,  the  wings  open  and  shut  in  a  very  natural 
manner.  So  natural,  indeed,  is  the  whole  thing 
that  since  it  was  photographed  it  has  been 
annexed  by  a  foolish  cat  as  lawful  prey. 

To  make  a  noise  is  as  natural  to  the  Siamese 
baby  as  to  the  English  or  American.  And  since 
the  quickest  way  to  prevent  the  child  from 
making  an  uproar  in  the  natural  way  is  to  provide 
it  with  some  unnatural — if  less  penetrating — 
source  of  noise,  the  Siamese  give  their  little  ones 
a  drum.  Hut  they  are  wiser  than  we.  No  light 
framework  calculated   \n  accentuate  the  note  of 


tightly-stretched  parchment  finds  favour  with 
them.  These  drums  are  made  of  hollowed 
pieces  of  wood,  fairly  heavy,  and  the  reverse  of 


E    STRONG    LITTLE    DRUMS    ARE    MADE    IX    BRIGHT 

/■'rout  a\  [Photo. 

resonant.  The  skin  is  thicker  than  parchment, 
and  is  nailed  on.  One  of  these  instruments 
will  last  a  long  time,  even  with  the  roughest  of 
usage  ;  and  the  temptation  to  put  a  knife 
through  them  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  in  the 
European  variety.  Colour  is  not  forgotten 
either,  bright  greens  and  wonderful  reds  being 
the  hues  of  those  in  the  photograph. 

The  next  picture  might  be  a  couple  of  deadly 
snakes,  but  in  reality  the  curious-looking  things 
are  nothing  more  dangerous  than  whistles.  The 
artistic  Siamese  would  disdain  to  give  his  child 
a  whistle  made  of  the  simple  materials  and 
uncouth  form  in  use  among  ourselves.  He 
takes  a  piece  of  clay  and  moulds  it  into  the 
semblance  of  a  snake.  The  tail  he  causes  to 
stick  up  at  a  suitable  angle,  and  so  manipulates 
it  that  a  tolerably  loud  blast  can  be  blown  on  it. 


AAK  r.    W  H  l 
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•.I'll    SHOWS  (FROM    LIFE)   THE   CURIOUS   SIAMESE   THEATRICAL    PERFORMANCE    WHICH    THE    CHILDREN    ARE   SO    FOND 

OK    IMITATING. 


A  short  baking  in  the  fire,  followed  by 
application  of  the  necessary  colours,  and 
whistle  is  ready  for  use. 

The  Siamese,  from  their  child- 
hood onwards,  have  a  passionate 
love  for  the  theatre.  They  are 
wonderfully  fond  of  this  style  of 

rtainment,  and  — an  exception 
the  rule  in   the  East — women 

the  principal  performers.  1 
am  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
show  of  th   se   weird   enter- 

tainments   in    full    swing.        1  he 
photo,   is  an  extremely  rare  one. 
■•  I -ikon" — as  the  native  term 
the  theatre  is-  d  during 

full  moons,  so  that  the  pei 
can  get  home  in  comfort  after  the 
They   take    their 

le    families    and  a   supply   of 

I  in  with  them,  or  can  get 
the  latter  at  "  the  bar "  if  they 
cho'.  •  .  I  he  children  watch  the 
pla;.  deep,  as  they  feel 

inclined.  So  they  early  get  a 
liking  for  theatricals,  and,  like 
children  the  world  over,  wish  to 
imitate   their    her'  There   is 


the 
the 


LIKE   TH 


always  a  prince  in  the  plot,  who  wears  a  crown 
of  a  very  pretty,  though  awkward,  shape.  The 
little  ones,  as  they  strut  about  in 
their  own  home  as  the  Lakon 
prince,  have  their  pleasure  much 
enhanced  by  being  able  to  wear 
a  crown,  such  as  seen  in  my  next 
photo.  The  ever-useful  palm- 
leaf  is  again  brought  into  service, 
folded,  and  stitched,  and  painted, 
until  here  is  the  crown  all  ready 
for  the  little  heads  —  complete 
even  to  the  ear  guards,  which 
save  sacred  Royalty  from  muti- 
lation in  the  terrific  combats  it 
wages  with  enemies  both  natural 
and  supernatural. 

Then  there  are  dolls,  of  course. 
But  these  are  very  different  from 
what  our  little  girls  would  imagine. 
The  Siamese  doll  is  made  of  ctay, 
and  is  so  delicate  of  constitution 
that  the  rough  treatment  that  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  average  English 
dolly  would  mean  annihilation. 
But  they  are  prettily  if  quaintly 
made,  for  all  that.  The  largest 
in   my   collection  are  given  first. 


ST     HAVE    A    TOY    CROWN" 
E    PRINCES    IN     THE    FLAY. 

From  a  Photo. 
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IV...    LARGE    GIRL    DOLLIES    WITH    FASHIONABLY     I'WISTED    ARMS. 

Front  a  Photo 

These  are  a  couple  of  little  girl  dollies.  The 
peculiar  twist  in  the  left  arms  is  not  unnatural, 
nor  is  it  a  distortion.  It  represents  the 
highest  development  of  an  art  highly  prized 
in  Siam,  and  forming  an  important  feature 
of  their  theatrical  performance — that  is  to  say, 
the  art  of  making  the  limbs  supple.  The  most 
extraordinary  twisting  of  the  limbs  enters  into 


STYLISH    L. 


From  a  Photo. 


the  gestures  by  which  the  chief  actors  accom- 
pany in  silent  pantomime  the  descriptions  noisily 
sung  by  the  chorus.  This  turning  back  of  the 
elbow  is  one  of  them,  and  the  dolls  will  be  the 
more  highly  prized  for  having  this  peculiarity, 
which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  photo,  from  life  of  a 
Siamese  Lakon  given  on  the  previous  page.  The 
top-knots  of  the  dolls  will  be  noticed  with,  in 
one  instance,  the  pin  sticking  out.  The  upper 
part  of  the  figure  is  bare  but  for  the  handsome 
necklets  and  the  sash  across  the  breast.  These, 
together  with  the  armlets,  are  made  of  little 
cuttings  of  tinsel,  kept  on  by  some  sticky  paint. 
The  nether  garments  are  represented  by  green 
and  red  paint. 


The  next  dolls  seen  mimic  a  couple  of 
Siamese  ladies  in  full  costume.  They  are  wearing 
the  handsome  blouses  which  the  Siamese  have 
adopted  from  their  European  visitors  — puffed 
sleeves  and  all.  But  they  adhere  to  the  national 
"  pahnung,"  the  pattern  around  the  bottom 
of  the  right-hand  one  being  especially  Oriental. 
The  lady  on  the  left  has  surely  been  to  one  of 
the  schools  for  the  daughters  of  the  upper 
classes  (the  establishment  of  which  the  King 
has  done  so  much  to  promote),  for  she  is 
evidently  discussing  with  her  companion  some 
extract^  from  the  paper  she  holds  in  her  hand. 
These,  again,  are  made  of  clay,  painted,  but 
with  real  blouses  and  real  paper.  How  the 
maker  put  the  blouses  on  without  breaking  the 
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THESE    DOLLS   ARE   ONLY    AN    INCH    AND    A    HALF    HIGH    (.MAN- 
FrOlll  a]  SERVANT   AND   TWO   I.ADIEs).  [Photo. 

tiny  figures — for  they  are  but  3m.  high — is  a 
wonder.  Yet  there  they  are,  with  tiny  bows  and 
little  earrings  and  necklets  of  silver  wire  all  com- 
plete. The  next  group  are  smaller  still,  a  mere 
inch  and  a  half  high,  and  so  paint  has  to  serve 
them  for  clothes  to  a  larger  extent.  The  one 
on  the  left  is  evidently  a  servant,  dressed  in  a 
black  jacket.  The  other  two  are  ladies  dressed 
as  they  would  be  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  just 
a  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  the  breast  and  one 
shoulder.  These  are  small  scraps  of  yellow 
silk  stuck  on. 

So  far  we  have  had  the  Siamese  sitting  in 
their  own  fashion,  on  the  ground,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  servant  on  the  left  is  worth 
noting.  Now  we  pass  on  to  European  influence 
in  the  matter  of  furniture.     The  mat  spread  out 


JENCE    AGAIN— NOTICE   THE   CHAIRS. 

From  a  Photo, 
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and    are     marvellously 
['he  next   two  groups 


-KNOTS   OF    REAL    HAIR. 

gi  .en   place   in   the  next  group 
The   two  centre  dolls  are  sitting  in 
ill  the  normal   fashion,    although 
hardly    look    at 
-    ley  are 
tly     the 
astl  'iip. 

two     outer 
-for  th 
dolls-  are  sitting 
they    v. 
having 
dangling 
■     i  hairs,  and 
the  new- 
le.     Tl. 
.ir  and  all. 

."!.     high. 
and   paint' 

i    are    baby   dolls.       They 
and   unashamed."  posing,    in    one 
on   what  appear   to   be    intended    for 
:r  top-knots  have  been 
on,   and   are   made   of   real 
hair.     As  in   the  other  dolls,    the 
material  us  aked  clay  elabor- 

■ 

lis  will  not  always  satisfy 

little  ones   of  Siam.      There 

a   time  when  the  children 

want    to    imitate    their    elders    in 

i       y   want   to   keep 

sho:      '      _      to   market,    to 

hou  k,    and    do  all    the 

odds   and   ends  of   everyday    life. 

arent  is  on  the 

all         _   in.      When    he   go< 

market  with  a  load  of  bananas  or 

mangoes  fresh  from   his  garden,  or 

of  fish  from  the  canal  before  his 

house,   he  takes   a    stout   bamboo 

which  has  been  split  and  shaved 


into  suitable  form,  and  he  suspends  a  basket 
from  (  ither  cm\,  and  then  shoulders  his  burden, 
I  he  baskets  hang  in  six  pieces  of  rattan,  with  a 
ring  that  runs  up  or  down  according  as  it  is 
needed  to  take  the  baskets  out  or  fasten  them 
in.  The  pole  has  one  part  flattened  out  to 
prevent  the  baskets  slipping  off,  and  a  pro- 
jection to  prevent  them  from  making  their  way 
down  to  the  centre  ;  while  the  ends  are 
carried  up  to  a  graceful  tapering  point.  Well, 
in  order  that  the  little  ones  may  play  at  "  being 
papa  "  they  are  provided  with  models  of  this 
ingenious  arrangement — nothing  make-believe. 
mark  you.  but  all  properly  constructed,  though, 
of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  is  shown  in  our 
next  photo. 

When  mamma  goes  to  market  she  generally 
takes  a  basket  like  that  on  the  right  in  the 
annexed  photo.  This  is  rested  against  the  hip, 
and  supported  on  the  outer  edge  by  the  hand. 

The  other  basket  is 
for  winnowing  : 
As  the  grain  comes  in 
from  the  thrashing- 
floor  it  is  covered  with 
a  husk,  which  has  to 
be  broken  off  in  a 
large  pestle  and  mortar 
arrangement.  The 
whole  is  then  shaken 
up  in  this  basket  while 
the  wind  blows  away 
the  husks.  Little 
models  of  these  are 
likewise  made  for  the  babies,  correct,  as  the 
photo,  shows,  in  every  detail. 

For  rookins;  the  Siamese  have  several  different 
arrangements,  according  to  the  dish  in  progi 
and    the    children     are    again     provided    with 


r/ioto. 


WITH    THIS   APPARATUS   THE    SIAMESE    BABY    W.AYS    AT 

From  a]  G  TO  market. 
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AND 

U'/tolo. 
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From  a\        toy  baskets  with  which  to  imitate  mamma  and 

smaller  replicas.  One  of  their  weaknesses  is 
for  "kanoms"  (cakes)  of  various  kinds.  One 
variety  is  made  with  a  batter  of  eggs,  sugar,  and 
ground  rice.  It  is  cooked  in  such  a  stove  as  is 
next  shown.  This  is  of  earthenware  ;  and 
sticks  are  burned  in  it  as  seen  in  the  photo. 
The  upper  plate  is  also  of  earthenware,  and 
contains  hollows  that  have  to  be  greased  when 
used.     When   it  is  hot  enough  a  little  of  the 
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MINIATURE    EAKTHENWARE    STOVE    FOR    BAKING    CAKES. 

From  a  Photo. 

batter  is  poured  into  a  hole,  the  lid  put  on,  and 
the  fire  left  to  do  the  rest.  In  the  photo,  one 
hole  is  shown  with  the  kanom  in  and  two  empty. 

Next  we  have  the  curious 
looking  pottery  in  which  all  food 
that  has  to  be  boiled  is  prepared. 
Rice  is  always  nicer  cooked  in 
such  an  earthenware  chatty — as 
it  is  called — than  in  an  iron 
pot  ;  and  Europeans  who 
know  this  always  adhere  to  the 


native  method  of  preparing 
the  grain.  The  stove  and 
pot  are  separate,  and  the 
wood  is  put  in  as  shown  in 
the  photo.,  the  lip  in  front 
serving  as  an  ash-pit.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  even 
so  fragile  and  homely  an 
article  as  the  chatty  is  not 
without  decoration  —  of  a 
sort. 

The  last  toy  is  the  foot- 
ball. This  is  as  eagerly 
played  by  the  Siamese  as  among  us,  but  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  very  different.  The 
players  stand  in  a  circle,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
the  ball  in  the  air.  The  hands,  however,  must 
not  touch  it.     As  it  falls  it  may  be  struck  by  the 
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THIS   CURIOUS    TOY    IS    A    REDUCED    FACSIMILE   OF    THE   SIAMESE 
From  a]  RICE-COOKING  APPARATUS.  [Photo. 

feet,  knees,  hip,  head,  or  shoulder— any  part  of 
the  body,  in  fact,  other  than  the  hands.  And  it 
is  wonderful  how  expert  they  get  at  it.  I  have 
seen  a  man  let  a  ball  fall  behind  him,  and 
quietly  put  up  his  foot  behind,  sending  it  full 
over  his  head  into  the  centre  of  the  circle  again. 
The  ball  is  made  of  split 
rattan  twisted  together,  as  the 
snap-shot  shows  ;  and  though 
this  one  is  only  about  half  size, 
being  intended  for  the  children 
to  practise  with,  the  one  ordi- 
narily used  measures  but  14111. 
in  circumference. 


FOOTBALL     OF     SPLIT     RATTAN'.        THE 
(  HILDREN     ARE     WONDERFULLY     EXPERT     AT 
From  a]  THE   GAME.  [Photo. 


/7/c     Tragedy  of    the    Comstock    Lode. 

\\s   nil    l!  Samuel  P.   Davis,  oi    Carson  Citv,  Nevada  (Controller 

i »  i    1 1 1 1    Stati     Treasury). 

This    is    a    story  ol    a    lire    in    the   mine,    and  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  heroism  displayed  by  the 
ngs  who  were  striving  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  men.     Attention   is  drawn   to  the    incident  of 
the   Irish  and  Cornish  giants  working  the  drills  until  they  fainted  in  the  great  heat  and  noxious  fumes, 
notwithstanding  the  cold  water  that  was  sprayed  upon  their  nude  bodies  as  they  worked. 


Ill     history   o(   the  great   Confstock 

le   at  Virginia  City,    Nevada,    is 
clouded    with    some    of    the    most 
terrible  tragedies  known  in  the  history 
■  \ .  sternmining.  During  the  season 
activity  on  this  historic  ledge  an 
aver  one  life  a  week  was  given  up  to  fate. 

h  man  who  went  underground  literally  took 
his  life  in  his  hand  along  with  his  dinner-bucket, 
and  there  was  never  any  certainty  that  he 
would  reach  home  alive. 

Th(  lit  

in  all  the  history  of  the 

mines  at  Virginia  City, 

however,    was    the    fire 

which  broke  out  in  the 

lid  and  Curry  mine 

in    June,    i  The 

in    the    Yellow 

ghteen    years 

re,  resulted  in  much 

loss  of  life,  but 

did  not  hold  the  public 

so    long    in    susp< 

and,  th-  did   not 

become  a  matter  of  such 

_   neral  concern. 

The  Curry  fire  broke 
out  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  June 
25th.  Its  real  origin  is 
still  a  matter  of  surmise, 
but  the  generally 
accepted  theory  is  that 
a  miner  left  his  lighted 
candle  sticking  in  a 
timber,  and  the  candle, 
after  burning  down 
to  the  stick,  fell 
through    and     set    fire 

the    dry   and    half-rotten 
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From  a  Photo. 


beneath 
a    long, 


timbers 

A   miner's    candlestick    is    merely 

piece  of  steel,  with  a  loop  one 
end  and  a  hole  into  which  the  candle  is 
thrust.  The  thing  is  jabbed  into  the  timbers 
where    the    mil  at    work,    and    when    the 

candle    burns  to  the   hole  or  socket  it   simply 
drops  throi. . 

As  sin  pie  an  accident  as  this  resulted  in  the 
death  of  eleven  men  under  circumstances  so 
peculiar  that  half  the  world   was  agitated   and 


moved  over  their  long-drawn-out  fate.  J.  C. 
McLean  was  the  engineer  on  duty  at  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  when  the  fire  started.  He  detected 
a  smell  of  gas,  and  saw  thin  wreaths  of  smoke 
coming  from  below.  He  realized  the  import- 
ance of  this,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  lever 
of  his  engine,  waited  for  the  fire-signal  and  the 
signal  for  a  quick  hoist. 

Still  there  was  no  sign  from  the  lower  levels, 
and,  unable  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  he 

stepped  on  board  one 
of  the  cages  (there  are 
three  to  each  shaft),  and 
ordered  it  to  be  lowered 
to  the  1,300ft.  level. 
He  was  dropped  down 
the  shaft  almost  as  a 
plummet  falls,  with  the 
cable  playing  off  the 
reel  at  a  speed  that 
tested  the  capacity  of 
the  engines.  On  the 
way  down  he  heard  the 
sharp  clang  of  the  bell 
above  him  as  it  ham- 
mered out  ten  strokes— 
the  dreadful  signal  that 
the  mine  was  on  fire. 

As  the  engineer 
reached  the  station  at 
the  1,300ft.  level  the  cage 
stopped  only  for  a  few 
seconds  as  a  number  of 
half-naked  men  crowded 
on.  They  were  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  the 
gas,  and  after  they  had 
all  squeezed  into  the 
available  room  on  the 
cage  the  iron  safety  bar 
dropped  in  its  place  and  the  signal  for  the  rapid 
hoist  was  given.  The  cage  shot  to  the  surface 
amid  the  smoke  and  heat.  No  living  man  had 
any  right  to  make  a  second  trip,  for  the  smoke 
and  gas  were  fast  increasing,  and  so  the  cages 
were  sent  down  again  empty.  They  were,  in 
fact,  almost  dropped,  and  then  the  engineer 
awaited  the  signal.  There  were  still  a  number 
of  men  below  who  might  reach  the  cages  and 
have  sufficient  strength  to  pull  the  lever  con- 
m  cted  with  the  signal  wire. 
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The  cages  rested  at  the  stations  of  three 
different  levels  where  the  men  had  been  working, 
and  after  a  suspense  of  some  minutes  there  came 
a  feeble  clang  from  the  bell.  The  engine  con- 
nected with  that  cage  began  to  whirl  like  a 
demon  of  machinery  ;  and  as  the  spokes  of  the 
big  wheel  seemed  blended  in  a  maze  the 
dense  volume  of  smoke  increased  so  that  it 
began  to  hide  the  indicator  which 
tells  precisely  at  what  portion  of 
the  shaft  the  cage  is  situated.  It 
is  a  safety  contrivance  with  a  face 
like  a  clock,  and  the  index  finger 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  a 
clock's  hand,  pointing  succes- 
sively to  white  numbers  painted 
on  a  black  ground.  This  is  to 
prevent  the  cage  being  run  past 
the  mouth  of  the  shaft  into  the 
"sheaves."'  If  the  cage  goes  too 
high  it  is  dashed  to  pieces  and 
its  occupants  are  in  great  peril 
of  their  lives. 

When  the  smoke  hid  the  in- 
dicator from  the  engineer  he 
realized  that  the  occupants  of 
the  cage  were  in  danger  of  being 
carried  to  certain  death  if  they 
could  not  be  stopped  at  the 
proper  time.  If  he  brought  the 
cage  slowly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  the  men,  already  at  the 
last  gasp,  would  be  suffocated  ; 
and  if  the  speed  at  which  it  was 
running  were  maintained  they 
would  surely  be  crushed  in  the 
sheaves.  There  was  but  one 
alternative.  McLean's  quick 
brain  thought  of  the  only  plan 
left.  Leaving  his  engine  he 
dashed  through  the  smoke  to  the 
indicator,  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief pressed  over  his  mouth. 

(Iroping,  he  felt  with  his  hand 
the  moving  finger  of  the  indica- 
tor, and  began  following  it  in  its 
course  around  the  disc.  It  was 
at  the  "  Four  hundred "  level 
mark  when  he  touched  it.  Now 
"Three  hundred  "  — "  Two 
hundred" — "One  hundred."  It  was  nearing 
the  perpendicular  position,  that  indicated  that 
the  cage  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  He 
dashed  back  through  the  smoke  to  his  engine, 
where  he  resolutely  threw  back  the  lever  and 
put  on  the  brake. 

There  was  something  else,  however,  that 
guided  him.  When  the  cage  was  up  a  few 
minutes  before  he  had  scratched  a  mark  on  the 

.Vol.  V.-47. 


flat  cable  with  the  point  of  a  miner's  candle- 
stick ;  and  as  the  cable  came  back  on 
the  drum  his  eye  fell  on  this  mark,  and  he 
stopped  the  cage  just  in  time.  He  could  not 
tell  for  a  moment  how  many  men  reeled  off, 
half  suffocated  ;  but  as  their  figures  were  seen 
dimly  through  the  smoke  he  fancied  there 
were    not    many,   and   so   sent  the   cage    clown 


HE    COULD     NUT    TELL     FOR   A   MOMENT    HOW    MANY    MEN     KEELED   OFF, 
HALF    SUFFOCATED." 


again. 


It  hung  there  for  a  whole  hour.  The 
jlack  masses  of  smoke  came  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  still  there  was  no  response.  Then 
the  hoisting  works  became  so  hot  that  the 
engineer  was  obliged  to  lift  the  empty  cage 
slowly  to  the  surface  and  abandon  his  engine. 

By  this  time  crowds  of  people  had  gathered 
about  the  place,  and  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  missing  miners  were  wailing  for  the  men 
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ned  in  the  lower  levels.     It 
terribh  3<    ne   of    the   women 

h    blanched    faces   at    the    hoisting 
hush    the   wailing   of   the 
but    they    found    it    hard   to   pacify 
ild  on  the  Comstock  knows 
t  a  father's  absence   from  home  means 
i-  a  fire  in  the  mines. 
It  was  imp  to  go  down  the  shaft,  and 

a   party  oi  resetters,   headed  by    the   brave 
ted  an  entrance  to  the  Curry  from 
Mint  mine:  and  by  means  of  ladders  they 
made   their  way    through   an    old  upraise  to   the 
400ft.    level.      At    a!  unit 
ft.   from   the  upraise 
found     the    body 
Morgan.     He 
yxiated     with 
.  and  his  breath  w 
Buttering.     The  physic- 
ians   with    the    rescuing 
party  worked   over   him 
for  about    ten   mini 
but  it  was  too  late— he 
died  in  their  arms.    Fifty 
id  was   R.  1  . 
ice    just    dying,   and 
tut  iocft.  farther  were 
W.   Carpenter,    J. 
I:  ■  in<  •  .     and     Andrew 
1;  wn,    all    huddled    to- 
ther  and  quite  dead. 
g   party  sent 
■.  and    the 
bodies    were    placed    in 
im.  1    coffins    and 

finally    hoisted     to    the 
surf..     . 

There  was  a  dreadful 

the     five 

'lied  the  wait- 

•  All  on  the 

four  hundred "  was  the 

d  that  passed  along 

the  trembling  line  ;  and,  when  this  reached  the 

wife  of  Andy  Bean,  who  had  eight  children  with 

her,  a  shri  t  up,  and  she  rushed  forward 

with  her  little  ones.     Other  women  and  children 

e  similarly  affected,   but    Bean   was  a  great 

favourite   on    the   Comstock,  and   he   had   the 

largest  family  of  any  of  the  five.     The  case  was 

the  most  pitiful   of  all    the  pitiful  cases  there. 

Stern  men  guarded  the  bodies — men  who  were 

used  to  such  scenes ;  but  as  they  forced  back 

the  surging  crowd  they  did  so  with  the  tears 

coming  thick  and  fast. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  great 
tragedy.  There  were  yet  Richard  Bennetts,  W. 
James,   II.   T.   Carrah.  W.  Willis,   and   James 
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rrembath  on  the  800ft.  level;  and  Edward 
feffery,  Martin  Tregallis,  John  C.  Kennedy,  P. 
Eddy,  Charles  Dougherty,  and  Foss  Hamilton 
on  the  1,500ft.  Roger  Prendeigast,  foreman  of 
the  Savage  and  Hale  and  Norcross  mines,  took 
|ohn  Grant  with  him  and  made  an  entrance  to 
the  800ft.  level  from  the  Bonner,  and  finally  came 
upon  some  of  the  imprisoned  miners  in  the 
Best  and  Belcher,  where  they  had  made  a  hole 
in  the  air-pipe  with  picks  and  were  sitting 
close  to  the  opening,  breathing  the  air  which 
was  coming  down  from  the  surface  under  forced 
pressure.      They  had  encountered  gas   in   every 

direction  they  had  at- 
tempted to  escape,  and 
so  had  given  themselves 
up  for  lost  when  the 
rescuers  came.  They 
were  guided  out  by  way 
of  the  Savage  incline, 
and  when  they  reached 
the  surface  the  joyful 
blasts  of  the  Savage 
whistle  told  the  whole 
Comstock  that  their  lives 
had  been  saved. 

But  there  were  still 
six  men  to  account  for 
on  the  1,500ft.  level  ; 
and  being  deeper  in  the 
mine,  it  was  realized 
that  the  question  of  their 
rescue  was  much  more 
serious.  As  soon  as  the 
fact  became  known  on 
the  Comstock  that  men 
were  in  the  lower  levels 
and  cut  off  by  the  fire 
every  blower  was  put  in 
motion  and  run  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  These 
blowers  are  run  by 
steam,  and  force  air 
into  the  mines.  Where  a 
drift  is  not  being  worked  the  blower  connected 
with  it  is  usually  left  idle;  but  now  everyone  of 
these  machines  on  the  ledge  was  running  at  full 
pressure,  pouring  a  million  cubic  feet  of  air  into 
the  mines  every  hour  in  order  to  fight  the 
terrible  gas  which  generates  from  a  fire  in  the 
mines.  This  gas  comes  from  the  smothered 
combustion  of  decayed  timbers,  and  is  one  of 
the  deadliest  gases  known  to  science. 

When  diluted  with  common  air  and  existing 
in  but  small  quantities  it  produces  severe 
nausea;  but  when  in  full  volume  it  causes 
instantaneous  death.  Those  who  breathe  it 
lapse  into  unconsciousness  in  a  second,  and  if 
there  is  a  smile  on  their  faces  it  is  retained; 
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while  words  falling  from  their  lips  are  cut  in  two 
and  the  last  syllable  left  unspoken.  The  only 
avenue  of  escape  now  open  to  the  imprisoned 
men  was  through  the  Gould  and  Curry  incline 
to  the  Sutro  Tunnel  level,  and  thence  to  the 
drift  on  the  1,750ft.  level. 

Superintendent  Patton,  with  a  rescue  party, 
made  his  way  by  this  route  to  the  1,500ft. 
station  of  the  Curry  and  found  the  flames 
roaring  up  the  shaft.  As  all  hope  of  the 
miners  coming  out  at  this  point  was  lost,  he 
ordered  a  bulkhead  to  be  built  on  that  level  so 
as  to  shut  off  the  air  from  the  flames.  The 
miners  then  went  in  again  from  the  Savage,  and 
reached  the  800ft.  station  of  the  shaft.  They 
then  lowered  lighted  lanterns,  which  promptly 
went  out  when  they  reached  the  dead  gas  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Miners  in  the  south  drift  of  the  Consolidated 
California  and  Consolidated  Virginia  distinctly 
heard  pounding  somewhere  beneath  them  up  to 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  signals 
ceased.  It  is  customary  for  imprisoned  miners 
to  make  signals  by  hammering  on  the  rock  to 
let  the  rescuing  party  know  that  they  are  alive. 
In  this  instance  the  signals  showed  that  the  six 
men  <v<Tt'  alive,  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  the 
noises  indicated  that  the  gas  had  come  in  on 
them,  or  that  they  had  moved  on  to  some 
other  part  of  the  mine  where  the  formation  of 
the  rock  prevented  the  sound  from  travelling 
readily. 

The  best  surveyors  on  the  Ledge  set  to  work 
that  night,  going  over  the  maps  of  the  under- 
ground workings  to  see  just  at  what  point  a 
relief  di  Tt  could  be  run  the  quickest.  Surely 
maps  were  never  consulted  so  eagerly  !  1 'he 
calculations  indicated  that  the  shortest  route  to 
the  imprisoned  men  would  be  from  the  Con 
solidated  Virginia.  They  would  have  to  sink 
20ft.,  and  then  run  south  30ft.  to  the  1,500ft. 
level. 

When  the  call  for  volunteers  was  made  there 
was  a  rush  to  do  the  work  from  all  sides.  The 
close  friends  of  the  men  wanted  first  place  in  the 
line,  but  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the 
selection  knew  their  business  too  well  to  allow 
any  sentiment  to  prevail,  and  they  selected  only 
the  best  men  available  for  the  work.  Sixty 
were  chosen  to  run  the  "rescue  drift."  They 
were  composed  of  Irish  and  Cornish  men,  about 
equally  divided. 

There  has  always  been  a  bitter  rivalry  between 
these  two  sturdy  races  on  the  Comstock  ;  and 
when  they  are  pitted  one  against  the  other 
neither  side  will  falter  until  the  end  is  reached. 
They  were  divided  into  four  shifts  of  fifteen 
each.  Before  the  actual  sinking  could  be  done, 
however,  the  miners  were  obliged  to  clear  out 


350ft.  of  an  abandoned  drift  and  timber  it. 
This  was  a  vexatious  delay,  but  they  cleared 
the  drift  and  timbered  it  that  night.  Then 
came  the  awful  task  of  forcing  their  way  through 
the  solid  rock — a  task  which  yielded  some 
amazingly  dramatic  scenes. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  work  that  I  my- 
self reached  the  scene,  having  been  sent 
there  specially  to  represent  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the  rock 
encountered  was  the  toughest  ever  seen  on 
the  Comstock.  It  was  a  porphyry  formation 
apparently,  but  the  grain  of  the  rock  resembled 
curly  maple,  and  in  places  was  almost  as  hard 
as  steel.  The  holes  for  blasting  were  made 
with  Burleigh  drills,  run  by  compressed  air  ; 
and  every  appliance  known  to  modern  engineer- 
ing was  forced  into  the  service  of  the  relief  shift. 

When  I  visited  the  drift  I  found  a  crowd  of 
giants  waiting  their  turn  to  work.  The  Cornish- 
men  were  of  immense  bulk,  with  their  skins 
mottled  with  freckles,  and  they  handled  the  big 
drill,  weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  plaything.  The  Irishmen  were 
slighter  in  build,  long  and  lithe  ;  and  they  fell 
to  their  work  like  tigers.  They  were  all  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  although  the  hosts  of  blowers 
on  the  surface  were  forcing  cold  air  into  the 
place,  and  a  man  with  a  hose  was  spraying  their 
naked  bodies  with  cold  water,  the  pit  in  which  the 
rescuers  worked  was  a  veritable  furnace  in  which 
even  the  best  of  the  Comstock  big  men — men 
picked  from  the  flower  of  the  town's  physical 
strength — could  only  endure  ten  minutes  of 
gasping  work.  But  the  instant  one  reeled  from 
his  labour  another  man  bounded  in  and  took 
his  place.  It  was  a  time  of  terrible  excite- 
ment, the  recollection  of  which  I  can  never 
efface  from  my  mind.  A  flickering,  dancing 
light  played  upon  the  thrilling  scene  ;  and  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  drill  eating  its  way  into  the 
rock  was  mingled  with  the  shouts  and  curses  of 
the  men  ;  for  the  slightest  slip  or  mistake  that 
lost  a  second  of  time  brought  a  furious  protest 
from  all  sides.  It  was  hard  for  those  in  charge 
of  the  shift  to  preserve  order  at  first,  for  the 
bitter  feeling  between  the  men  of  different  races 
and  their  keen  spirit  of  rivalry  seemed  at  times 
to  put  them  on  the  edge  of  open  rupture.  But 
as  the  first  excitement  of  the  work  died  down 
they  settled  to  their  task  with  more  regularity. 

I  asked  the  shift  boss  when  he  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  break  through  the  rock  wall, 
and  he  roared  his  reply  as  he  placed  his  face 
close  to  mine  :  "It  will  take  a  whole  day  yet; 
mebby  more."  The  idea  prevailed  that,  even  if 
it  took  five  days,  the  imprisoned  men,  if  they 
had  air,  could  hold  out,  and  still  be  alive  when 
found.     Indeed,  some  held  that,  as  they  were 
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ould  last  even 

Meanwhile  the  work  went 

the  wives  and  children  ol 

up  in   the   lower    levels 


out  with  compressed  air.  The  instant  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  would  permit  the  place 
would  become  filled  with  fresh  men  dragging 
back  the  drill  like  gunners  in  war,  who,  driven 


"a  man  with  a  hose  was  spraying  theik  naked  bodies  with  cold  water. 


hung  about  the  hoisting  works  until  the  morning 
hours,  when,  sinking  with  weariness,  they  were 
led  home,  only  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest,  and 
then  renew  their  terrible  vigil. 

■  if  all  the  hard  and  valiant  work 
done  in  the  relief  drift,  however,  the  progress 
made  was  very 'slow.  The  formation  was  such 
that  often  after  a  deep  drill-hole  had  been  made 
which,  when  blasted  out,  should  have  displaced 
a  ton  or  more  of  rock,  it  would  blow  out  only  a 
e  about  the  size  of  one's  fist.  These  are 
termed  "pot-holes,"  and  when  "  pot-hole  "  rock 
is  encountered  it  is  particularly  vexatious  to  the 
miners.  When  a  drill-hole  was  ready  to  load 
for  the  bla  heavy  machinery  of  the  drills, 

run  d  air,   had  to  be  carried  out 

on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  ;  and  in  the  rush 
to  gain  every  second  possible  many  a  man's 
naked  back  and  shoulder  showed  places  where 
the  flesh  was  raked  by  the  iron  projections  of 
the  drill,  and  from  which  clouts  of  blood 
dripped.  Oh,  they  were  heroes;  and  no  one 
ever  complained  of  these  wounds  received  in 
this  magnificent  battle  of  humanity ! 

After  a  blast  the  drift  is  filled  with  the  smoke 
and  gases  from  the  explosion  ;  and  these  have 
to  be  dead  th  sprays  of  water  and  forced 


from  one  vantage  ground,  again   pressed  their 
pieces  into  action. 

All  night  and  all  day  the  smothered  explosions 
of  the  blasts  resounded  from  underground,  and 
the  relatives  of  the  men  continued  to  haunt  the 
hoisting  works  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
mine.  Still  the  days  and  nights  wore  on  with 
no  signs  of  relief.  When  a  whole  dreadful  week 
had  slipped  by,  and  the  men  were  yet  un- 
rescued,  their  fate  began  to  attract  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  United  States.  The  New  York 
papers  gave  the  Virginia  town  despatches  space 
in  their  columns,  and  cable  messages  came  daily 
from  England  from  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  men,  asking  for  a  word  of  hope. 
Letters,  too,  came  from  all  over  the  coast, 
suggesting  various  kinds  of  impossible  measures 
of  relief  from  people  who  did  not  realize  that 
the  management  of  the  Comstock  mines  were 
themselves  expending  thousands  of  dollars  daily 
in  intelligent  endeavours  for  saving  the  men— if 
it  lay  in  the  range  of  human  energy  and  money 
to  reach  them. 

The  newspapers  suggested  that  the  money 
collected  on  the  Comstock  for  the  4th  of  July 
celebration  should  be  given  to  the  widows  of 
the    men    whose    bodies  were  first  taken  out; 
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and  this  idea  was  adopted  at  once.  The 
cities  of  Carson,  Reno,  Winnemucca,  Eureka, 
Elko,  and  even  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
State  began  raising  subscriptions,  or  turned 
their  4th  of  July  money  over  to  the  relief 
fund.  The  people  of  San  Francisco,  too,  who 
owe  their  first  prosperity  to  the  rich  mines  of 
the  Comstock,  raised  a  large  subscription  ;  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  all  the  leading  business 
houses  pi  Hired  their  thousands  into  the  lap  of 
the  relief  committee. 

All  the  prominent  mining  men  and  operators 
sent  their  cheques  unasked  ;  and  even  the 
school-children  organized  and  contributed  their 
dimes  and  nickels.  John  Mackay  and  his 
partner,  James  Flood,  headed  the  list  with 
5,ooodols.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  rivalry 
between  the  newspapers  over  the  procuring  of 
news  :  and  the  telegraph  offices  were  kept  open 
nearly  all  night.  Any  gleam  of  hope  or  late 
intelligence  that  did  not  get  over  the  wire  in 
time  for  the  last  edition  was  posted  up  on  the 
bulletin  boards  in  San  Francisco,  and  anxious 
crowds  were  found  watching  for  telegrams  in 
the  first  grey  hours  of  the  morning. 

Believing;  that  in  a  few  hours  more  the  men 
would  be  reached  I  took  some  blankets,  and 
at  midnight  would  roll  myself  up  in  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  Consolidated  Virginia  hoisting 
works,  fully  expecting  to  be  roused  before 
morning  with  the  call  that  the  relief  drift  had 
connected  with  the  1,500ft. 

I  had  orders  by  wire  to  spare  "no  expense," 
with  an  accent  on  the  "no" — which  indicated 
that  if  it  were  necessary  to  pay  miners  for  in- 
formation which  could  not  be  secured  from  the 
superintendent,  1  was  to  do  so  regardless  of  the 
price.  I  made  no  such  suggestions,  however, 
for  I  had  lived  for  years  on  the  Comstock 
and  knew  the  Comstock  miner  better  than  the 
City  editor  of  the  big  daily  I  represented.  A 
miner  who  was  offered  money  to  give  informa- 
tion regarding  something  going  on  in  the  mines 
which  the  people  in  control  did  not  want  to 
leak  out  would  be  very  apt  to  thrash  the  man 
who  made  the  offer. 

They  will  do  things  for  friendship,  however, 
which  they  will  not  do  for  money  ;  and  by  this 
means  I  induced  a  man  working  near  the  relief 
drift  to  agree  to  give  me  a  signal  as  he  came  out 
of  the  mine  on  the  shift  that  came  up  at  three  in 
the  morning.  He  was  simply  to  lift  the  lid  of  his 
dinner-bucket  and  look  in  as  he  came  off  the 
cage  on  his  way  to  the  changing-room  if  the 
connection  had  been  made  with  the  buried  men. 
I  slept  on  that  hard  floor  for  more  than  a  week, 
and  still  the  relief  drift  had  not  made  the  con- 
nection. At  five  minutes  to  three  every 
morning    I    was    roused    and    stood  where    I 


could  see  my  man  come  off  shift ;  but  still  he 


gave  no  sign. 


When  nearly  everyone  had  given  up  hope 
the  Miners' Union  decided  to  send  men  into  the 
Gould  and  Curry  by  way  of  the  Consolidated 
Virginia,  and  force  the  bulkhead  which  had 
been  erected  to  smother  the  fire.  They  selected 
a  gang  of  men,  and  these  went  in  as  a  sort  of 
forlorn  hope.  All  were  officers  of  the  Miners' 
Union,  and  I  secured  a  permit  from  the  super- 
intendent to  accompany  the  expedition.  As  he 
wrote  the  permit  the  superintendent  said, 
gravely,  "Do  you  realize  that  you  may  never 
come  up  alive?''  I  paid  little  attention  to  this 
remark,  as  I  thought  he  was  joking  or  bluffing, 
but  later  I  realized  how  much  in  earnest 
he  was. 

As  the  cage  was  about  to  be  lowered  a 
delegation  from  the  Miners'  Union  came  in  and 
ordered  the  cage  to  remain  until  they  had  made 
some  changes  in  the perso/we/  of  the  expedition. 
They  took  some  of  the  men  off  the  cage,  and, 
taking  them  aside,  held  a  conversation  in  low 
tones,  and  then  substituted  other  men  for  them. 
A  few  moments  later  the  cage  was  loaded,  and 
we  sank  into  the  depths.  When  we  reached 
the  station  I  inquired  why  the  changes  in  the 
men  had  been  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
I  was  then  informed  that,  all  of  the  first  crew 
having  been  officers  of  the  Miners'  Union,  half 
of  them  had  been  ordered  off  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Union. 

"Why  was  this?"  I  asked. 

"In  case  none  of  us  came  up  alive,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  would  still 
be  left  with  the  books  and  accounts,"  was  the 
quiet  reply.  Then  I  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  I  was  indeed  with  a  forlorn  hope. 

We  threaded  the  drift  for  several  hundred 
feet  and  came  to  the  bulkhead.  The  theory 
of  the  men  was  that  the  fire,  having  consumed 
all  the  air  on  the  other  side  of  the  bulkhead 
(where  the  fire  had  been  pocketed  by  the 
choking  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  shaft),  had 
gone  out,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
cutting  the  bulkhead.  If  this  theory  were 
correct  all  would  be  well ;  but  if  there  were  gas 
left  there  unconsumed,  it  would  be  death  to 
anyone  passing  the  bulkhead. 

The  test  was  made  by  striking  a  pick  into  the 
woodwork.  It  penetrated  the  planking,  and 
after  it  was  withdrawn  a  slight  hissing  noise  was 
detected.  A  miner  placed  his  lighted  candle 
close  to  the  small  hole  made  by  the  pick,  and 
the  flame  was  at  once  sucked  inward,  showing 
that  there  was  a  partial  vacuum  on  the  other 
side,  which  caused  the  air  to  rush  in.  This 
demonstration    being    sufficient,    the   work    of 
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shing  the  bulkhead  was  speedily  accom- 

t   it   was   smashed   in   we  all 

t  throug  med  to  be  no  more 

id  I  lost  the  feeling  of  nervous- 

d< :    experiences  under  such 

g    i  ircumstances.      We   groped  our 


"after  the  bulkhead  was  smashed  in  we  all  went  through. 


along  the  drift.     It  1  to  get  hotter 

and  closer  as  we  made  progress,  and  then  we 
reached  a  spot  where  we  had  to  cross  a  plank 
or  bridge.  The  miners  hesitated  and  proceeded 
very  slowly. 

Suddenly  a  terrible  nausea  came  over  me, 
and,  reeling  back,  I  sank  senseless  to  the  floor 
of  the  drift.  We  had  reached  a  place  where 
there  was  some  of  the  gas  left.  It  was  but  a 
small  volume,  not  enough  to  be  deadly,  but 
more  than  enough  to  be  pleasant,  and  I  was  the 
b.     The  miners  picked  me  up  in 


their  arms  and  hastened  toward  the  direction  of 
the  shaft.  The  feeling  of  nausea  increased  all 
the  way  up  until  the  cage  shot  into  the  fresh  air 
and  sunlight  once  more.  I  did  not  realize  the 
peril  I  had  been  in  until  it  was  explained  to  me. 
Then  the  miners  told  me  they  were  delighted 
to  see  me  "keel  over,"  as  it  gave  them  a 
good  excuse  to  get  out  of  a  place  which 
they  realized  was  getting  more  risky  at 
every  step. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  find 
any  signs  of  the  lost  men,  and  the 
presence  of  at  least  some  gas  in  the 
portion  of  the  mine  that  had  been  bulk- 
headed,  caused  all  but  a  last  thread  of 
hope  to  be  abandoned.  Superintendent 
Keating,  of  the  Savage,  held  that  the 
caving  of  the  shaft  had  caused  the  air- 
pipe  to  part,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
hope  that  the  air  being  pumped  down 
had  ever  reached  the  men.  The  big 
blowers  were  kept  running  all  the  same, 
however,  and  at  regular  intervals  cold 
water  was  sent  down  by  the  same  route. 
Meanwhile  there  was  not  a  moment's 
cessation  of  the  hard  work  on  the  relief 
drift  and  winze.  One  shift  supplanted 
another  with  the  regularity  of  soldiers 
on  parade.  In  the  mines  there  is  no 
line  of  demarcation  between  day  and 
night ;  and  the  throb  of  the  engines  and 
the  ceaseless  vibrating  of  the  drills  go 
on  without  interruption. 

I  expected  that  every  hour  would 
bring  news  that  a  blast  had  knocked  a 
hole  into  the  1,500ft.  level  and  estab- 
lished a  connection  ;  but  the  days  and 
nights  dragged  along,  and  my  bed  on 
the  floor  of  the  hoisting  works  seemed 
a  little  harder  every  night,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  I  knew  that  when  the  con- 
nection was  made  it  would  be  kept 
quiet  until  the  night  shift  came  off,  as 
the  mine  manager  wanted  the  bodies  to 
come  up  when  most  people  were  in  bed. 
You  see,  they  wished  to  avoid  the 
terrible  scenes  of  distress  when  the 
families  came  to  meet  their  dead  in  the  hoisting 
works.  I  saw  my  man  come  up  from  the  lower 
levels  every  morning  at  three  o'clock,  but  he 
made  no  sign  ;  and  after  the  shadows  of  the 
men  had  drifted  past  me  I  would  sink  back  on 
my  hard  couch  to  catch  a  little  sleep. 

At  last  the  signal  came.  As  my  man  stepped 
off  the  cage  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  changing- 
room  he  suddenly  lifted  the  lid  of  his  dinner- 
bucket  and,  glancing  into  the  pail,  replaced  the 
lid  hurriedly.  As  he  was  entering  the  changing- 
room  I  was  dashing  on  my  way  to  the  tele- 
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graph  office.  Five  minutes  after  the  cage  was 
up  the  despatch  went  over  the  wire  to  San 
Francisco  that  the  connection  had  been  made 
and  the  bodies  found.  The  Examiner  formes 
were  on  the  press,  but  the  editor  issued  a  second 
edition,  and  the  news  was  given  to  San  Francisco 
that  morning.  On  my  way  back  to  the  mine  I 
met  my  friend  with  the  dinner-bucket.  His  face 
was  a  picture. 

"  Did  you  send  a  despatch  that  the  bodies 
were  found  ?  " 

"  Certainly  — 
you  gave  the 
signal." 

He  stared 
blankly  at  me  for 
several  seconds, 
and  then  sheep- 
ishly admitted 
that  the  signal  was 
a  mistake  and 
had  been  given 
thoughtlessly.  It 
would  be  hard  to 
put  on  paper  the 
feeling  that  came 
over  me  at  that 
moment.  I  felt 
sicker  than  I  had 
felt  even  when  I 
was  carried  out  of 
the  drift.  1 
hastened  to  the 
telegraph  office 
and  tried  to  recall 
the  despatch,  but 
the  office  was 
closed  for  the 
night.  It  seemed 
a  pity  after  all  my 
hard  and  consci- 
entious work  on 
that  disaster  that 
I  should  have 
blundered  so  ter- 
ribly, and  that 
through    no   fault 

of  mine.  I  concluded  to  relinquish  my 
improvised  bed  in  the  hoisting  works,  and  went 
to  the  hotel  for  a  sleep  which  I  was  very  much 
in  need  of. 

I  >espite  my  distress  of  mind  I  was  so  weary, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  from  anxiety  and  over- 
work, that  I  slept  soundly  until  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a  thundering 
knock.  I  leaped  from  the  bed  and,  opening 
the  door,  found  the  miner  whose  signal  had 
caused  all  the  trouble. 

"  Put  it  there,  old  boy;  it's  all  right,  after  all." 


WHEN    THE    NEWS   SI'KEAD        THERE   WAS   A    DENSE    CROWD   ABOUT   THE 
HOISTING   WORKS." 


His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  and  he 
grasped  me  by  the  hand. 

"  Look  out  there,"  he  added,  and  dragged  me 
to  the  window. 

There  was  a  dense  crowd  about  the  hoisting 
works,  and  people  were  hurrying  down  the  hill. 
The  bodies  had  been  reached  and  the  news  had 
spread  like  wild-fire.  I  dressed  and  hurried 
down  with  the  hundreds  moving  towards  the 
hoisting  works.    The  connection  had  been  made 

more  than  twelve 
hours  before,  but 
the  matter  had 
been  kept  quiet,  as 
the  management 
did  not  want  a 
crowd  kept  in 
suspense  about 
the  works.  The 
drifts  could  not 
immediately  be 
searched  because 
of  the  foul  air. 
Pipes  had  to  be 
carried  in  and  the 
blowers  kept  at 
work  to  displace 
the  foul  air  with 
fresh  before  any- 
one could  venture 
there.  This  had 
been  done  —  a 
searching  party 
entering  by  way  of 
the  rescue  drift, 
and  making  its 
way  along  the 
1,500ft.  level 
looking  for  the 
dead. 

They  presently 
came  upon  a  bulk- 
head which  had 
been  placed  there 
over  nine  years 
before,  when  the 
drift  leading 
from    it    had    been    abandoned. 

The  men  in  their  flight  from  the  burning 
section  of  the  mine  had  made  their  way  to  this 
point,  and  with  a  frenzied  energy  born  of 
despair  had  cut  their  way  through  it.  The 
woodwork  was  hacked  and  mauled,  and  some 
of  the  splinters  were  lying  twenty  feet  away. 
How  they  must  have  struggled  and  fought  when 
they  reached  this  obstruction,  knowing  that  the 
subtle  gas  was  creeping  on  their  trail  like  an 
immense  and  deadly  serpent. 

The  men  who  saw  this  shook  their  heads,  for 
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that   the  drift   beyond  was  choked 
with  which   had   been    falling    for    years 

from  the  shifting  walls.     At  the  end  of  the  drift 

remembered  that  tl 

e  about   iooft.  deep,  with  a  rough 
sides     a  ladder  which  they  knew 

must  have  rotten  rungs,  up  which  no  man  could 
make  his  way  alive.  As  they  pro-rosed  they 
hed  places  where  the  men  who  had  pre 
them  had  burrowed  like  moles  through 
the  debris,  and  left  hats,  candlesticks,  and 
dinner-buckets  as  they  went  through. 

Then  came  the  terrible  signs  which  told  the 
tale  of  death:  and- presently  they  reached  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  fellows,  who  were  lying  on 
their  laces  with  the  picks  and  shovels  in  their 
hands,  just  as  they  were  using  them  when  they 
died.  The  gas  having  reached  them,  they  sank 
down  in  the  soft  debris  and  passed  away  as  one 
sinks  into  slumber,  painlessly  and  unconsciously. 
The  bodies  were  placed  in  canvas  sacks,  boxed 
up,  and  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

The  accidental  signal  which  I  had  mistaken 
for  the  true  one  resulted  in  my  paper  getting  the 
first  news,  some  time  in  advance  of  any  other, 
and  a  congratulatory  despatch  from  the  news 
editor  acknowledged  the  journalistic  "  scoop." 
This  put  me  in  somewhat  better  humour,  for  a 
reporter,  no  matter  how  harrowing  may  be  the 
scenes  going  on  about  him,  always  thinks  of  his 


part  of  the  play  and  his  own  professional 
duties. 

The  nanus  of  the  dead  who  were  brought  to 
the  surface  that  time  were  Edward  Gaffney, 
.Martin  Tregallis,  John  Kennedy,  P.  Eddy, 
Charles  Dougherty,  and  Eoss  Hamilton. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  terrible  tragedies 
of  the  Comstock,  recollections  of  which  will  live 
along  with  the  history  of  the  great  ledge.  The 
lire  broke  out  on  June  25th,  and  the  last  of  the 
bodies  did  not  reach  the  surface  until  the  morn- 
ing of  July  nth.  The  fire  and  the  attendant 
expenses  cost  the  companies  over  5o,ooodols. 

Some  weeks  later  a  crowd  assembled  at  the 
elegant  rooms  of  the  Washoe  Club,  and  there 
took  place  the  presentation  of  gold  medals  from 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  the  mining  companies 
to  Lorenzo  Pinaglia,  John  McLean,  and  William 
Scadden  —  the  men  who  had  performed  con- 
spicuous deeds  of  bravery  during  the  fire.  These 
heroes  faced  a  dozen  deaths  on  that  memorable 
occasion  ;  but  when  they  faced  the  crowd  and 
listened  to  the  speeches  they  seemed  to  be  as 
frightened  and  ill  at  ease  as  men  well  could  be. 
It  was  said  that  had  the  rear  doors  not  been 
fastened  they  would  have  slipped  out  and  taken 
to  their  heels.  They  could  not  see  why  they 
should  receive  any  medals  for  doing  what  they 
considered  plainly  their  duty;  and  to  this  day  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  make  it  clear  to  them. 
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The    handmaidens    Heiro    and    Nado 

By  Alice  Taubman-Goldie. 

Being  the  amusing  history  of  two  handmaidens  from  the  wilderness,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
servants,  but  in  reality  considered  Miss  Taubman-Goldie  and  her  companion  in  the  light  of 
entertaining    miracle-workers,    specially    sent    by   Allah    to    brighten     up    life    in    Somaliland.      With 

a  variety  of  snap-shots    taken    en    route    by    the  authoress. 


THE    AUTHORESS,    MISS   ALICE   TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 
From  a  Photo,  by  Bullingham. 


ISS  TAUBMAN-GOLDIE  sends  us 
the  following  resume  of  the  expedi- 
tion  in  the  course  of   which  these 
two  interesting  young  persons  were 
™  met  : — 

"  Our  party,  consisting  of  two  men  and  two 
ladies,  started  in  January  last  year  for  Somali- 
land  on  a  shooting  expedition.  We  went  to 
Aden,  and  crossed  from  there  in  a  small  cattle- 
boat  to  Berbera,  the  chief  town  in  Somaliland. 
At  Berbera  we  bought  forty  camels,  and  hired  a 
like  number  of  Somali  men,  together  with 
Heiro  and  Nado,  and  started  with  this  caravan 
inland,  the  men  shooting  what  game  we  came 
across,  and  we  ladies  collecting  butterflies  and 
plants.  We  travelled  by  easy  stages  of  about 
twelve  miles  a  day,  staying  at  least  two  days  at 
nearly  every  camp.  We  were  about  nine  weeks 
actually  camping  out,  and  travelled  about  ninety 
miles  inland — about  250  miles  altogether.  The 
natives  we  met  were  all  very  friendly,  often  making 
us  presents  of  milk.  We  came  across  hyenas, 
jackals,  leopards,  greater  and  lesser  koodoo, 
dog-faced  baboons,  and  many  kinds  of  gazelle. 
W  e  were  also  at  one  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  two  travelling  lions ;  but  although  we  sat  up 
for  them   several   nights  we   never  got   a   shot. 

Vol.  v.  — 48. 


The  country  is  mountainous,  and,  when  one  has 
left  the  coast,  very  luxuriant.  The  chief  tree 
is  the  mimosa,  which  begins  close  to  the  sea  as 
a  kind  of  shrub,  and  gradually  becomes  larger 
as  one  gets  inland.  We  rode  ponies  at  first, 
but  as  we  carried  no  fodder  for  them,  and  the 
country  was  dried  up  for  want  of  rain,  they 
became  so  thin  that  their  backs  rubbed.  The 
result  was  that  we  had  to  walk  and  ride  camels 
alternately." 

My  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  what  our  Somali 
handmaidens  would  be  like  received  rather  a 
severe  shock  when,  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
at  our  first  camp,  Mem-sahib,  by  the  light  of  the 
myriad  stars  and  the  fitful  glare  of  the  camp 
fire,  formally  introduced  me  to  Heiro  and  Nado. 
I  looked  up  at  the  words,  "  Here  are  the  hand- 
maidens," expecting  to  see  someone  of  my  own 
height,  whereas  it  was  only  by  casting  my  eyes 
on  the  ground,  and  looking  carefully,  that  I  at 
last  found  what  I  sought. 

Two  little  black  girls  stood  shrinkingly 
before  me,  surveying  my  stalwart  frame  with 
round,  terrified  eyes.  One  was  brown-coloured, 
the     other     nearly    black.       Both    had    short, 
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HEIRO   STANDS    AMAZED    AND  TERRIFIED    BEFORE    HER    MISTRESS. 

From  a  Photo. 
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v    hair  ;     both     wore     white     robes    very 

mu,  Gn    k   dress.      "  Nado   is 

mil  Mem-sahib,    indicating    the 

two   (about    4ft.) j    "she    is   ten 

Id.       N   mrs    is    called 

5    nine."      I 

smiled  at  them  pleasantly,  but 

they    did    not    seem    to    gain 

any    confidi  and     clung 

cogel     r,    staring,     chattering, 

and      _  nervously     in 

turn.      It  is  not   unlikely  that 

the  first  white  women 

-     n.      Having 

mutually  stared  at  each  other 

a  time  we   dismissed  them 

the   night,    but    I   looked 

ard  to  our  next  meeting 
with    no  little  amusement,  as 

iiould  have  to  teach  them 
everything  we  wanted  done, 
and  that    by   means  of  signs. 

they    spoke    no    word    of 
ish  and  we  no  Somali. 
Early  next   morning   I   was 
aroused  from  my  slumbers  by 
loud  whisperings  and   shrieks 
of  treble  laughter  at  my  tent 
door.       I    beheld    Heiro    and 
Nado  still  clinging  together  on 
the  threshold,  Heiro  with  a  tin 
cup  of  tea  in  her  hand.     After 
a  good  deal  of  coyness  they  were   brave  enough 
to  come  in  and  set  the  cup  on  my  bed,  flying  off 
jj   in  immediately  in  evident  terror  of  my  matu- 
tinal   appearance.     The    whispering   continued 
outside,  and  finally,  curiosity  overcoming  alarm, 

ro  re-entered  my  tent.  She  stood  staring  at 
me  for  some 
time  until  I  said, 
"  What  do 
want  ?  "  in 
lish.  She  an- 
with  a 
Somali 
and,  makii;_ 
circuit  of  the 
tent,  picked  up 
a  piece  of  pink 
string  which  was 
lying  on  the 
ground  sheet. 
Still  looking  at 
me,  she  made 
wild  motions  to 
her  head,  evi- 
dently with  re- 
ference to  the 
string.     Never 
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having  been  able  to  master  .my  language  but 
my  own,  I  still  pride  myself  on  a  quickness  for 
interpreting  signs,  and  from  those  made  by 
Heiro  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
wished  for  the  pink  string  as 
an  ornament  for  her  hair.  I 
did  not  require  the  string 
myself  and  I  wished  to  pro- 
pitiate her,  so  I  nodded 
assent,  and  Heiro  rushed 
forth  into  the  open,  evidently 
much  pleased.  A  moment 
later,  however,  she  returned 
with  a  broom  and  began 
vigorously  sweeping  the 
ground  sheet. 

Now,  I  do  not  consider  it 
healthy  to  have  one's  tent 
swept  whilst  one  is  in  bed, 
and,  besides,  the  clouds  of 
sand  nearly  suffocated  me. 
Evidently  there  was  some 
confusion  of  ideas  in  her  be- 
haviour, so,  losing  patience,  I 
said  "  Scatter,"  which  means 
"  Go  away"  ;  and  she  departed 
once  more ;  this  time  so  effec- 
tually, that  when  I  rose  a  little 
later  and  called  for  her  to 
bring  my  hot  water  she  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Once  in  my 
bath-room,  however,  nothing 
would  keep  this  ubiquitous  little  person  out  of 
my  tent :  in  and  out  she  flew,  first  with  a  jug 
of  water,  then  a  broom,  spilling  the  first  on  my 
bed  and  choking  me  with  dust  from  the  latter, 
till  I  was  nearly  driven  out  of  my  mind. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  that  same  morning 

that  Nado  sud- 
denly announced 
that  she  wished 
to  return  home. 
As  her  wages 
had  already 
been  paid  to  her 
father,  however, 
who  was  at  Ber- 
bera,  it  was,  I 
thought,  rather 
late  to  change 
her  mind.  She 
was  told 
could  not 
whereupon 
wept  and 
her  mother  was 
ill  and  wanted 
to  see  her. 
Her  request  was 
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she 

go, 

she 
said 


INSTRUCT    HER 

[Photo. 
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CAM  I'   AND    PERSUADED    NADO    1"    RUN    AWAY. 


still  firmly  refused,  but,  nothing  daunted,  she 
took  the  law  into  her  own  hands  and  flew 
Berbera -wards,  accompanied  by  a  young  woman 
who  had  followed  the  camp.  An  alarm  was 
raised,  and  the  fugitives  were  followed  and 
brought  back  by  Mahomet  and  some 
of  the  camel  boys.  Not  until  then 
was  the  real  reason  discovered  for 
Nado  wishing  to  fly.  "  Hit  too  much 
frightened  ;  think  Sahib  wants  to 
heat  dem  up." 

Poor  little  wretches !  I  suppose 
they  were  going  about  in  terror  of 
their  lives.  I  wondered  why  Heiro 
had  not  fled  too,  till  I  was  told  that 
she  had  nowhere  to  go.  Or,  as 
Moussa,  our  headman,  put  it  in 
English,  more  crisp  than  correct  : 
"She  boy  got  it  no  farder,  no  mudder ; 
hit  werry  por  man."  And  that  ex- 
plains the  difference  I  had  already 
noticed  betwixt  the  two  children : 
that,  whereas  Nado  was  covered  with 
glass  bracelets  and  beads  and  neatly- 
made  bone  earrings,  poor  little  Heiro 
possessed  none  of  these  treasures. 
The  one  was,  in  fact,  a  rich  man's 
child,  the  other  a  waif  and  stray. 
Hoping  to  divert  Nado's  thoughts 
from  her  family  I  invited  both 
children  into  my  tent  and,  producing 
a  book  called  "  Tales  with  a  Twist," 
I     proceeded     to    show     them     the 


pictures  therein.  I  was  curious  to 
see  if  they  would  see  any  form  in 
the  drawings,  the  first  they  had  ever 
seen. 

I  was  amply  rewarded  by  their 
shrieks  of  delight  and  fear  on  being 
shown  the  picture  of  the  lion,  which 
they  recognised  instantly  as  a 
"  Lebach  "  ;  while  their  delightful 
imitations  of  the  cries  of  the  various 
animals  they  saw  before  them  kept 
me  amused  for  a  long  time.  Another 
curious  fact  was  that  they  saw  the 
ludicrous  side  of  a  leopard  with  a 
hat  on,  an  elephant  in  boots,  and  a 
lion  with  an  umbrella;  and  all  my 
articles  of  clothing  were  duly  pointed 
out  in  turn  as  they  were  recognised 
in  the  pictures.  But  even  after  that, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  I  had  in 
keeping  them  out  of  my  tent,  I  found 
I  had  failed  in  my  attempts  to 
soothe  Nado's  fears.  For  next  morn- 
ing we  were  told  that  she  had  again 
run  away,  and  this  time  we  did  not 
expect  to  see  her  again. 
In  the  evening,  however,  a  procession  was 
seen  approaching  our  camp,  and  this  turned  out 
to  be  Nado's  mother,  Nado's  brother,  and 
between  them,  quite  unabashed,  Nado  herself, 
resplendent  in  a  pink  curtain  sash  with  woollen 
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knots,  and  a  gaudy  yellow  handkerchief  round 

,lack  head,     li  became  apparent  that 

\    |0   had    not    been    strictly    truthful    in    her 

her    mother,   as    the   woman  was  as 

ild  be,  but  having  been  assured 

hat    we    had    no   cannibalistic   designs  on  the 

girl,  she  was.  on  the  entreaties  of  her  relations, 

her     position    of    handmaiden     to 

ivsahib,  and  we  had    no  more  trouble  with 

her  on  that  account  for  the  rest  of  our  trip. 

r  the  next  day  or  two  the  children  looked  a 
little  depressed,  but  the  fear  quickly  wore  off, 
and.   once  confidence   was   fully  established,  it 
1    who   suffered   ami    not    they;  for  from 
morning  till   night,    whenever   we   were  actually 
camp,   they    were    continually    in    my   tent. 
My  camera   was   an  object  of  great 
terror  at  first,  as  they  thought  it  was 
an  evil  eye  :  and.  though  they  would 
at   by   me  when    1    unloaded    it, 
watching  what  I  did  with  breathless 
interest,  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could    persuade    them     to    let    me 
photograph   them.      Heiro  was   the 
first    to   allow    me,   and,    from    her 
-ion  in  my  first  result,  it  can 
n  that  even  her  intrepid  spirit 
-     not    altogether    free    of    fear. 
When   I  allowed    them    in    turn   to 
look    at    each   other    in    the    finder 
their   joy  was   great,    but    it   was    a 
dreadful  joy,  and  "  Allah  "  was  con- 
stantly  appealed   to,   to   nullify  any 
bad  effects   such  foolhardy  bravery 
might  bring  down  on  them. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  the  two 
were  inseparable,  so  that  whichever 
of  us  called  for  our  own  particular 
handmaiden,  the  other  was  sure  to 
come  too.  This,  I  suppose,  was  for 
safety  ;  but,  as  they  grew  more 
accustomed  to  us,  Heiro  began  to 
rd  me  as  her  special  property, 
and  was  much  displeased  if  Xado 
attempted  to  do  any  little  service  for  me.  Nbi 
that  Xado  ever  showed  any  overpowering  desire 
to  make  herself  useful  ;  I  soon  discovered  that 
she  classed  herself  among  the  ornamental 
.ion  of  humanity,  and  the  less  work  she  could 
do.  so  much  the  better.  On  first  acquaintance, 
I  rather  regretted  that  Heiro  had  been  allotted 
to  me  :  she  had  no  claim  to  good  looks,  and 
though  she  did  what  I  told  her,  her  manner 
was  sullen.  Xado,  on  the  contrary,  when  once 
she  realized  she  must  stay  with  us,  was  all 
;les;   she  liked  society,  and   had  certainly  a 

dating  way  with  h< 
While  I  dressed  for  dinner  the  two  came  into 
my  tent,  and,  while  Heiio  watched  me  in  gloomy 


silence,  Nado  taught  me  Somali.  Pointing  to 
her  Bat  little  nose,  she  would  say  "Sun."  When 
I  repeated  a  word  correctly  there  was  much  joy 
and  clapping  of  hands,  and  when  I  failed  to  get 
a  guttural  sound,  frowns  and  groanings.  She 
taught  me  practically  all  the  Somali  I  ever 
learnt,  and  in  return  I  tried  to  teach  them  both 
English,  but  thev  never  learnt  more  than  "  Yis." 
After  the  lesson  I  began  whistling,  whereupon 
Xado  began  to  dance  ;  it  was  a  very  quaint  and 
wild  performance,  and  I  encouraged  her  to  go 
on.  She  tried  to  make  Heiro  join  her  in  a  pas 
de  deux,  but  at  first  Heiro  was  shy  and  looked 
rather  ashamed  at  Xado's  performance.  But 
she  finally  yielded. 

After  this  free    entertainment    I   felt  I    must 
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reward  them  ;  so,  remembering  that  almost  on 
my  first  acquaintance  they  had  made  signs  for 
soap,  and  thinking  it  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
cleanliness  on  their  part,  I,  amidst  great  excite- 
ment, produced  two  cakes  of  Vinolia  and  duly 
presented  them.  They  made  signs  that  they 
would  wash  their  robes  with  it,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  I  made  them  under- 
stand it  was  for  their  faces  and  not  for  their 
clothes.  If  I  had  given  them  untold  gold  their 
gratitude  could  not  have  been  greater,  and 
Xado,  in  her  anxiety  to  please  me,  rushed  at  the 
stockings  I  was  putting  on,  and  not  only  rendered 
them  useless  for  future  use,  but  hurt  me  very 
much    by    her    energetic    methods    of    "  lady's- 
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maiding."  She  then  rushed  to  Mem-sahib's  tent 
and  went  in  whistling  in  a  very  free-and-easy 
manner.  When  checked  she  pointed  to  my 
abode,  said,  "  Missie-  sahib,"'  and  went  on 
whistling.  Mahomet  had  to  be  fetched  to 
explain  that  what  was  right  for  Missie-sahib  was 
not  correct  conduct  for  a  handmaiden  ;  and  we 
all  laughed  over  the  incident  at  dinner. 

Their  talent  for  picking  up  tricks  which 
were  undesirable  was  counterbalanced  by  their 
extreme  quickness  at  learning  to  do  the  work 
they  were  engaged  for.  But  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  say  "  they  " — for  Nado  only  wished  to 
amuse  herself,  and,  therefore,  was  never  of 
much  use  to  poor  Mem-sahib  ;  it  was  Heiro 
who  learnt  her  duties  with  extreme  rapidity, 
and  in  a  few  days  could  put  on  my  high  lace-up 
boots,  fold  up  my  clothes,  and  clean  my  tent 
with  very  little  looking  after.  It  was  only  my 
bed  that  I  had  to  admonish  her  about.  For 
two  days  I  made  her  watch  me  while  I 
made  it.  After  that  it  was  left  for  her  to 
do,  and,  for  a  short  time,  all  was  satis- 
factory. Then  one  night  I  pulled  off  the 
blanket  which  covered  it  during  the  day  and 
discovered  a  tumbled  mass  of  clothes,  just  as  I 
had  left  them  in  the  morning.  I  called  Heiro, 
and  pointing  to  the  bed,  I  told  her  she  was  not 
a  good  girl.  She  did  not  understand  me,  of 
course,  but  she  knew  from  my  voice  I  was  dis- 
pleased, and  stood  rolling  her  eyes  in  a  terrified 
way.  Then  I  helped  her  to  remake  the  bed, 
and  after  that  I  never  had  any  serious  cause  for 
complaint. 

I  persuaded  Heiro  to  sit  while  I  sketched  her 
one  morning.  The  result  was  not 
good,  because  I  failed  to  make  her 
understand  that  she  must  not  get 
up  continually  to  watch  me  paint. 
Presently  Nado  joined  the  party, 
and,  looking  over  my  shoulder, 
uttered  many  groans  and  ejacula- 
tions of  surprise,  and,  I  hope, 
admiration.  To  see  either  of  the 
children  before  a  glass  was  most 
amusing.  Heiro  was  rather  frigh- 
tened at  seeing  herself,  I  think;  but 
to  vain,  pretty  little  Nado  it  was 
an  endless  source  of  delight.  She 
would  stand  for  hours  acting  in 
front  of  the  mirror,  posing  in  atti- 
tudes so  graceful  that  I  longed  to 
sketch  her. 

That  morning,  having  admired 
herself  sufficiently,  she  began  to 
look  at  the  odds  and  ends  on  my 
table,  and  finally  took  up  a  photo- 
graph  of   a    girl    friend   of    mine. 
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one    stared   at    it    with    a    puzzled  From  a] 


look,    then    turned    it    over 
was  not    solid.       Next    she 
the  "Alice  Hughes"  pose 
imitation   that   I   burst  out 


to    make    sure    it 

threw  herself    into 

in    so    accurate   an 

laughing.      Finally, 


after  shaking  her  head  and  groaning  a  good 
deal,  she  deliberately  spat  on  it  and  rubbed  it 
with  her  hand.  I  snowed  my  stern  displeasure 
at  this  act,  and  Heiro  looked  angrily  at  her 
comrade  ;  but  she  was  quite  unabashed.  As  I 
had  removed  the  photograph  from  her  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  pearls  round  my 
neck,  and  confirmed  the  report  that  she  thought 
me  a  cannibal  by  pointing  to  her  teeth  and 
then  back  to  the  pearls,  evidently  under  the 
delusion  that  I  wore  them  as  the  trophy  of 
some  victim.  I  did  my  best  to  disillusion  her, 
but  was,  I  fear,  unsuccessful,  as  I  did  not  know 
what  gestures  to  make  that  would  explain  the 
nature  of  a  pearl.  I  think  I  pretended  to  swim, 
but  how  on  earth  I  thought  that  could  enlighten 
her  I  cannot  imagine  now. 

A  gold  chain  was  the  next  object  of  attrac- 
tion. Nado  put  it  on  and  posed  before  the 
angry  Heiro,  who  evidently  thought  she  was 
making  too  free  and  showed  her  disapproval 
strongly,  while  I  sat  watching  them  both  and 
laughing  inwardly. 

By  way  of  distraction,  one  day,  we  had  it 
interpreted  to  the  whole  camp  that  we  wanted 
butterflies,  beetles  of  all  kinds,  and  gum.  A 
Somali  does  things  thoroughly  or  not  at  all. 
We  were  at  the  Dobar  Gardens,  nine  miles 
from  Berbera,  at  the  time,  but  from  the  way 
they  rushed  here  and  there,  regardless  of  the 
plants,  the  garden  must  have  suffered  consider- 
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ably.      They   brought    us   many   more   beetles 
than  we  required,  but  that  did  nut  matter ;  what 
ved  us  was  the  shattered  condition  in  which 
die    butterflies    reached    us.     No    amount    of 
ever  prevented   the  greater  part  of 
them  from  squashing   the  butterfly  when  caught 
in    the   middle   of    the    hand.      The    Somalis 
evidently   think    that    Europeans   come   to    the 
trv  with  a   bias  against    butterflies,  as  we 
were  unable  to  convey  any  idea  of  a  collection 
to  their  minds.      Heiro  was  especially  energetic 
in  finding  treasures  for  me,  and  would  bring  me 
in  p  i   habuk  (gum),  sometimes  so  small 

that   it  was  scarcely  visible  !     However,   I   was 
always  duly  grateful. 

Alter  a  week  or  so  the  little  girls  preferred 
our  company  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  camp, 
and,    if   they  could   escape   marching   with   the 
caravan,      they 
would  come  with 
us.        This,    how- 

r,     was     very 

lorn  allowed, 
as  their  duty  was 
to  have  our  tents 

dy  for  us  when 
we  came  in  after 
a  slight  detour, 
and  this,  of 
course,  was  not 
possible  if  they 
marched  with  us. 
But  all  butterfly 
expeditions  from 
camp  in  vol  veil  a 
•  number  of 
followers,  all  screaming  "  Bolum  Baliss1 
all  the  strength  of  their  lungs. 

:r  marches  from  camp  to  camp  were  some- 
times an  amusing  sight,  as,  at  the  last  moment, 
various  articles  would  be  left  unpacked  by 
mistake ;  so  that  we  frequently  saw  Heiro 
following  the  procession  with  an  oil  lamp  in  one 
hand,  a  live  hedgehog  or  tortoise  in  the  other, 
and  perhaps  a  pair  of  my  boots  suspended  some- 
where from  her  person  ;  Nado  too  with  a  large 
water-can  and  various  odds  and  ends.  Now 
that  intimacy  was  established  I  had  no  pi 
from  the  moment  my  early  tea  appeared,  for  then 
figs  would  be  brought  in  and  veaten  in  my 
■•,  whilst  my  hair-dressing  was  a  never- 
failing  source  of  joy  to  both  Heiro  and  Nado. 
Their  short,  black  curly  wool  (beyond  the  daily 
anointment  of  "  ghee  ")  gave  them  no  trouble: 
but  one  morning  Heiro  came  in  response  to 
my  call  with  an  expression  of  extreme  and 
outraged  virtue  on  her  countenance.  I  knew 
at  once  that  Xado  had  been  up  to  some  mis- 
chief,   and    from   Nado    herself,    who    came    in 
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weeping  a  few  minutes  later,  I  discovered  that 
she  had  been  caught  using  Mem-sahib's  hair- 
brushes on  her  own  head,  and  had  been  chastised 
in  consequence.  After  that  I  smelt  my  own 
paraphernalia  regularly  before  using  it;  but  I 
never  had  to  complain  of  Heiro  in  that  direction. 
Soap  was  Heiro's  craze,  but  she  never  stole 
it.  Occasionally,  if  I  wanted  a  blouse  washed, 
which  Dhobi  could  not  do,  I  supplied  Heiro 
with  soap,  and  she  would  sit  crouched  up  and 
singing  quite  happily  in  front  of  a  hand-basin 
the  whole  morning. 

Nado's  jealousy  on  these  occasions  was  of  the 
wildest  sort,  and  Heiro,  I  grieve  to  say,  loved 
to  mock  at  her.  This  reminds  me  of  one  camp 
we  were  at  which  was  very  cold.  Heiro  came 
into  my  tent,  shivering.  This  was  quite  genuine. 
I  felt  mischievous  at  the  time,  and  so  produced 

an  old  vest  of 
mine  and  made 
it  a  present  to 
her.  Her  delight 
was  extreme,  and 
forth  she  rushed, 
as  I  had  fore- 
seen, to  show 
Nado.  Knowing 
what  would  fol- 
low, I  retired  to 
my  bath  -  room 
attachment  and 
began  washing 
for  dinner.  The 
sound  of  chatter- 
ing teeth  broke 
on  my  ear.  The 
most  aggressive  and  unnatural  chattering  it  was, 
too.  I  peeped  through  and  saw  Nado  shivering 
outrageously.  I  laughed  and  shook  my  head  in 
disapproval,  when  she  made  signs  that  she  re- 
quired a  vest  like  Heiro's.  She  then  turned  on 
her  unoffending  companion  and  began  to 
fight  her,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  bustle 
them  both  out  of  the  tent  and  seek  refuge  in 
the  mess  tent  myself.  Later  on  in  the  day  I 
"  made  it  up  "  with  Nado  by  giving  her  a  large 
dose  of  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  —  a  very  popular 
beverage  amongst  the  Somalis,  when  they  lost 
their  fear  of  the  "  fizzie  devils  "  ;  though  it  never 
quite  reached  the  success  of  castor  oil,  which 
appears  to  be  a  sort  of  nectar  to  them.  To 
see  them  smacking  their  lips  after  the  horrible 
dose  one  would  imagine  they  had  had  something 
altogether  delightful. 

I  had  a  mandoline  with  me,  and  after  a  short 
time  was  able  to  pick  up  three  of  the  songs  they 
chiefly  patronized.  My  European  companions 
did  not  encourage  my  musical  efforts,  but  by 
Ibiro  and  Nado  these  were  much  appreciated, 
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and  we  had  many  musical  evenings.  I  played 
the  accompaniment  whilst  they  sang  and  danced. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  Somali  songs, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  war  song,  the  words 
of  which  entirely  consisted  of  "  Me  hay  ;  me 
haw  ;  me  hunker,  ge,"  these  were  all  I  ever 
heard.  What  they  were  all  about  I  don't  know, 
but  they  were  not  at  all  unmusical. 

When  the  great  baboons  were  seen  on  the 
rocks  above  our  camp  it  was  the  children  who 
climbed  up  after  them,  shrieking  and  throwing 
stones ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  whilst  Heiro 
would  be  the  first  to  follow  them,  we  noticed 
that  Nado  always  kept  at  a  very  respectful 
distance  in  the  rear. 

A  favourite  amusement  of  Heiro's  was  to 
squat  by  our  fire  in  the  evening  and  pick  out 
pieces  of  red-hot  cinder,  rubbing  them  between 
the  palms  of  her  hands  until  they  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  it  seemed  to  us  a  painful  form  of 
amusement.  "  Knuckle  -  bones  "  was  also  a 
popular  pastime,  played  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Europe.  Their  method  of  eating  rather  re- 
minded me  of  their  primeval  ancestors.  The 
rice  was  rubbed  between  the  hands  until  it 
resembled  a  bullet,  or  rather  a  cricket  ball. 
This  was  then  stuffed  into  the  mouth,  and 
apparently  swallowed  whole.  After  the  meal 
the  hands  were  well  rubbed  into  the  hair,  and 
the  toilet  for  the  day  was  complete. 

Heiro  and  Nado  were  both  Midgans,  an 
inferior  Somali  race ;  and  I  think  Heiro  had  a 
strain  of  negro  blood  in  her,  as  she  was  much 


blacker  than  most  of  the  Somalis. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  men  were 
always  very  kind  to  them,  and  I 
think  the  little  girls  enjoyed  their 
trip  as  much  as  we  did  ourselves. 

I  believe  there  was  great  weeping 
and  lamentation  when  we  returned 
to  Berbera  and  were  invited  to 
stay  at  the  Residency.  But  during 
the  week  we  were  there  the  two 
"  Topsies  "  frequently  came  to  see 
us,  and  one  day  brought  a  young 
friend.  Parting  presents  of  needles 
and  cotton,  tape,  etc.,  were  grate- 
fully accepted ;  also  more  soap.  Poor 
Heiro  had  nothing  to  give  me,  but 
Nado,  in  an  access  of  generosity, 
presented  me  with  one  of  her  ear- 
rings, and,  afterwards  repenting, 
made  me  some  wooden  ones  in  the 
hopes  of  redeeming  her  property. 

What  astonished  me  most  of  all 
was  to  return  to  Berbera  without 
having  had  so  much  as  a  hairpin 
stolen  from  me.  This  says  a  great 
deal  for  Somali  honesty,  as  I  had 
with  me,  and  left  about  in  the  most  careless  way, 
brooches,  chains,  and  rings — not  of  any  great 
value,  but  still  enormous  treasure  to  a  Somali. 
Our  last  interview  with  the  children  was  to  give 
them  their  "chits."  I  don't  think  Mem-sahib 
could  say  much  for  Nado,  but  I  could  with  a 
clear  conscience  recommend  Heiro,  and  if 
Heiro  was  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  Missie- 
sahib,  Missie- sahib  was  no  less  sorry  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  Somali  handmaiden. 
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The  Brumbies  of  Bundara,  and  How  They  Were  Exterminated. 

r>\   Alfred  S.   Freeman. 

\  curious  phase  of  Colonial  life  in  the    -back-blocks"  of  Northern  Queensland.     How  the  wild  horses 
too  numerous   and    troublesome,  and  how  the  owner  of  the  station   entrapped  and  exterminated 

them    by  a  peculiar    plan  of  campaign. 
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into  a  large  paddock  of  green  barley.  This 
they  had  completely  destroyed  by  trampling  it 
under  foot  and  tearing  it  up  by  the  roots.  To 
make  matters  worse,  Miss  Crossland's  mare 
Dinah  was  missing  from  the  home  paddock; 
while  a  broken  top-rail  and  numerous  prints  of 
unshod  hoofs  proved  only  too  conclusively  who 
had  been  her  abductors.  Miss  Crossland,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  Brisbane  seminary, 
was  inconsolable  over  the  loss  of  her  mare,  and 

her  father  was  furious. 
He  vowed,  then  and 
there,  that  he  would 
exterminate  the  brum- 
bies, "  root,  stock,  and 
branch,"  all  at  one  fell 


UST  .sixteen   years  ago  the  writer  was 
nding   a    few  weeks  at   Bundara 

Station,  in  Northern  Queensland,  as 

the  guest  of  its  owner,  Mr.    Henry 

Crossland.  The  property  consisted 
..140  acres  of  rough  grazing  land;  but  its 
former  owner  had  failed  to  make  the  place  pay 
owing  chiefly,  it  was  said,  to  his  own  want  of 
energy  and  several  successive  seasons  of  drought 
— which  latter  was  most  likely  the  real  reason  of 
the  failure. 

Mr.  Crossland,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of 
quite  different  stamp 
altogether,  and  he  set 
about  the  work  of  im- 
proving his  newly 
acquired  property  with 
a  will.  The  land  was 
thickly  timbered  —  too 
thickly,  indeed,  for 
g  purposes  ;  and 
in  the  sound  of  the 
woodman's  axe  was 
heard  in  all  directions, 
but  there  was  another 
and  much  more  serious 
difficulty  to  be  over- 
come before  it  would 
be  possible  to  make 
Bundara  pay :  and  to 
this  matter  Crossland 
was  giving  his  serious 
attention  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival.  The 
property  was,  in  fact, 
ted  by  a  large 
number  of  brumbies, 
or   wild    horses,   which 

for  years  had  been  allowed  to  go  about 
unmolested,  occasionally  adding  to  their 
number  one  or  more  of  the  station  mares, 
which  they  eqticed  away  during  the  night  and 
which  were  seldom  seen  again. 

One  morning  the  owner  f  Bundara  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  night  the  brumbies  had 
emerged  from  their  almost  impenetrable  hiding- 
place  in  the  dense  mallee  scrub  and  had  broken         arrangements  for  the  "drive."     The  main  inclo- 


THE   AUTHOR,    MR.    ALFRED    S.    FREEMAN,    WHO    WITNESSED 
THE   SCENE. 

From   a  Photo,  by  H.   Boyd. 


swoop;  and  right 
rigidly  did  he  adhere 
to  his  vow. 

"  You  have  come 
just  in  time  to  see 
some  good  sport,  old 
man,"  he  said  to  me, 
as  I  sat  with  the  family 
at  tea,  on  the  first 
evening  of  my  visit. 
"The  arrangements 
for  the  '  drive '  are 
nearly  completed,  and 
we  have  fixed  upon 
next  Friday  for  our 
brumby  hunt.  Mc- 
Allister, from  Yar- 
raboni,  is  coming  over 
here  to  give  us  a  hand  ; 
and  he  is  bringing  with 
him  a  dozen  or  so  of 
his  best  men  and 
horses.  Ferguson,  of 
Xvngami,  and  his  men  will  be  here  also ;  so 
I  expect  to  see  a  good  muster.  And  we  want 
as  many  men  as  we  can  get,  for  the  '  brums ' 
are  as  wild  as  deer,  and  it  will  be  no  child's 
play  to  yard  them,  I  can  assure  you." 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  Crossland  and  I 
lighted  our  pipes  and  strolled  over  to  the  stock- 
yards ;    then  we  walked  on    and  inspected   the 
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sure  was  about  iooyds.  square,  and  its  strong,  six- 
rail  fence  was  surmounted  by  a  smooth  sapling 
cap.  There  was  no  gate,  but  in  its  place  was  a 
set  of  strong  slip-rails,  the  ends  of  which  fitted 
into  slots,  mortised  out  of  the  upright  side-posts. 
When  not  secured  by  swinging  iron  bars  these 
rails  could  be  easily  slipped  out  and  thrown  on 
one  side.  From  each  of  the  stout  side-posts 
there  stretched  away  into  the  bush  a  temporary 
line  of  fencing,  the  lines  gradually  diverging 
until,  at  a  distance  of  some  three  miles  from  the 


"  Xow  you  understand  our  plan  of  campaign. 
If  we  can  only  succeed  in  getting  the  '  brums ' 
between  these  white  posts  we  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  capturing  the  lot,  and  Mary's  Dinah  with 
them  ;  but,  as  I  said,  it  will  be  tough  work." 

*L  And  where  do  you  expect  to  come  up  with 
the  brumbies  ?  "   I  asked  him. 

"  Oh,  now  that  water  is  so  scarce,  they  are 
getting  bolder  each  day.  Why,  Willis  tells  me 
that,  while  boundary  riding,  he  has  seen  the 
whole  mob  several  times   during  the  past  week 


"MEN,  BEARDED  AND  BRONZED,  AND  EACH  CARRYING  THE  INEVITABLE  STOCK-WHII',  LOUNGED  ABOUT  IN  EVERY  ATTITUDE. 


stock-yard,  they  terminated  abruptly,  each  end 
being  finished  off  by  a  stout  post  painted  white. 
These  white  sentinels  were  distant  just  half  a 
mile  from  each  other,  the  open  space  between 
them  forming  the  wide  mouth  of  a  trap. 

"There  you  are,  old   man,"  said  Crossland. 

.Vol.  v.  -49. 


drinking  from  the  six-mile  dam;    and  that  is 
where  I  hope  to  find  them  on  Friday." 

Well,  at  last  the  eventful  Friday  dawned, 
bright  and  clear;  and  by  8  a.m.  the  Bundara 
homestead  presented  an  unusually  animated 
appearance.      The  owners   of    Yarraboni   and 
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..imi  had  duly  arrived,  each   bringing  with 
him  •    more    of    "  hands  "   from    the 

Horses,      saddled      and 

bridled,  were  tethered  all  around  the    principal 

•d  ;   and   men.   bearded    and    bronzed, 

d  and   spurred,     but    coatless,     and     each 

;  the  inevitable  stock-whip,  lounged  about 

in    every    i  table    attitude.       Some    were 

.  and  a  few  of  them  were  store  keepers. 

ne  of   them  could  ride  and  handle  a 

k-whip  as  only  the  sons  of  Australia  can. 

Withindoors  in  the  breakfast-room  Crossland 

and    his  -   were  drinking    success    to    the 

undertakim 

"How  many  'brums'  do  you   reckon   there 

in  the  estate,  Crossland ? "  asked  McAllister. 

••  \V<  11,"  replied   our   host,   "  making  a  rough 

at   .     I     would    say   there   were    seventy    or 

They  are  all   in  one  mob.  and  are  led 

by  a  big  brown   stallion,  some  seventeen   hands 

i.    My  men  have  dubbed  him  'The  Sultan." 

"A   very  appropriate    title    too,"  interrupted 

I    ■_    ;on.      "At    all   events,    his    harem   seems 

be  a  pretty  big  one." 

We  were  all    laughing    heartily  over  the  last 
ark  when  the  door  opened  and   Miss  Cross- 
land  entered,  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
"Henry,"  said  the  elder  lady,  addressing  her 
I,  '•  Mary  has  set  her  heart  upon  accom- 
panying  you  this  morning,  so   I    have  come  to 
r,  and  to  ask  you  to  remove  your 
ns.     She  is  all    read\,  as  you  ran  see; 
and    I   am   sure  she  will  be  very  careful.      Peter 
lied  the  big  roan  for  her,  and,  you  know, 
he  carries  a  lady  nicely." 

and    looked   at   his   daughter.      We   all 
at   her.     No   fairer  picture    than    Mary 
1       island  could  the  eye  rest  upon.     She  stood 
attired   in  a  neatly-fitting  blue  serge 
riding  costume.     She  carried  a  silver-mounted 
a  whip  in  one  of  her  shapely  little  hands, 
which    were     incased    in    well-made  gauntlets; 
and  her  wealth  of  glossy  brown   hair  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  one  side 
whi i  h    was    looped    up    and    secured   by   a 
dainty  silver  buckle.      Her  sweet  face   bore   the 
hue  of  perfect  health  ;  and  her  dark  eyes. 
fringed  with  darker  lashes,  looked  smilingly  up 
into  her  father's  face,  as  she  blushingly  awaited 
his  decision. 

i  hat  man   must  be  more  than  human  who 
could  refuse  such  a  request,  so  made. 

"■  You   m  ,   my  girl,"  aid  Crosssland, 

after  a  momentary  hesitation  ;  "  but  you 
must  be  very  careful,"  he  added.  "  Keep 
as  close  to  me  as  possible;  although  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  devote  much 
attention  to  you." 

Then   two  loving  arms  were  thrown  around 


that    father's    neck  ;    and    two   sweet    lips   Were 
pressed  to  the  tanned  and  bearded  face. 

It  was  a  touching  little  scene.  Sixteen  years 
ago  the  writer  was  a  young  man  ;  but  even  at 
thai  time  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  rough 
side  of  life  to  admit  of  his  being  much  of  a 
ladies'  man,  and  yet  he  could  not  refrain  from 
paying  this  fair  Australian  flower  a  well-deserved 
compliment,  as,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  assisted 
her  into  the  saddle. 

We  were  soon  all  mounted,  and  a  smart 
canter  up  the  neck  of  the  drive  speedily  brought 
us  to  one  of  the  white  posts.  Here  we  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  bearing  off  to  the  left  front, 
the  other  to  the  right.  After  advancing  cautiously 
in  this  manner  for  about  four  miles  each  party 
turned  inwards,  and  continued  to  advance  until 
they  met.  Then  we  turned  about  and,  opening 
out  into  true  skirmishing  order,  we  advanced 
upon  the  six-mile  clam  in  a  semi-circular  form. 
Here  we  expected  to  come  up  with  the  brumbies. 

Nor  were  we  mistaken  ;  for  as  we  neared  the 
darn  the  whole  mob  of  wild  horses  came  into 
view.  Their  leader,  "  The  Sultan,"  had  heard 
us,  and  as  we  approached  he  raised  his  fiery 
head  and  emitted  a  sound  like  the  escape  of 
steam  from  a  locomotive.  Close  beside  him 
stood  the  latest  addition  to  his  harem — Miss 
Crossland's  mare,  Dinah. 

Crack  !  went  a  big  stock-whip,  and  instantly 
the  astonished  animals  were  seized  with  panic, 
and  galloped  madly  away  in  all  directions.  Pre- 
sently some  of  them  turned,  and  attempted  to 
break  through  the  extended  line  of  horsemen  ; 
but,  wielded  in  strong  and  practised  hands,  the 
terrible  stock  -  whips  played  their  part  mag- 
nificently. 

Crack  —  crack  —  crack!  they  went,  like  the 
reports  from  so  many  rifles.  Every  manoeuvre 
was  perfect.  Then  the  brumbies  wheeled  and 
tried  the  wings  for  an  opening  ;  but  a  similar 
reception  met  them  there  also.  At  last,  per- 
ceiving that  the  only  apparently  unguarded  way 
lay  straight  in  front  of  them,  they  collected 
together,  and  in  a  compact  troop  thundered 
along  over  the  uneven  ground,  in  a  direct  line 
for  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  trap,  their 
unkempt  manes  and  tails  tossing  and  float- 
ing in  the  wind.  It  was  a  really  splendid 
spectacle. 

We  now  urged  our  horses  to  their  topmost 
speed,  and  gradually  closed  in  upon  the 
brumbies,  with  a  volley  of  shouts  and  a  running 
fire  from  our  stock-whips.  Presently  the  two 
white  posts  came  into  view,  and  then  excite- 
ment reached  its  highest  point  ;  for  no  sooner 
did  the  brumbies  catch  sight  of  the  distant  lines 
of  fencing  than  they  divided  and,  wheeling  like 
lightning  to  left  and  right,  made  a  furious  dash 
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for  the  scrub.  But  again  the  formidable  stock- 
whips proved  too  much  for  them.  The  long, 
heavy,  and  pliant  coils  flew  in  amongst  the 
untamed  steeds  with  loud  reports. 

Crack — crack;  crack— crack — crack;  crack — 

crack  ! 
A  minute  or  two  later  and  we  had  the  whole 


wards.  It  was  gloriotls,  and  as  exhilarating  as  a 
cavalry  charge. 

Just  then  Crossland  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
fluttering  blue  habit,  away  on  his  left. 

"  Go  back,  Mary  !  "  he  roared.  "  Don't 
follow  us  up  the  drive,  my  girl.  Gallop  back, 
and  keep  outside  the  rails." 


'wheeling  like  lightning,  the  brumbies  made  a  dash  for  the  scrub. 


mob  well  within  the  rapidly  converging  lines  of 
posts  and  rails. 

"  Good  !  "  roared  Crossland.  "  Keep  the  pace 
up,  boys.    Don't  let  them  flag.    Rush  them  at  it." 

And  right  loyally  did  we  respond.  The  pace 
at  which  we  thundered  up  the  three-mile  neck 
of  the  trap  in  the  wake  of  the  terrified  brumbies 
was  something  to  be   remembered   ever  after- 


Instantly  his  daughter  obeyed  him,  and 
scarcely  was  she  out  of  danger  when  what  her 
father  had  feared  seemed  about  to  take  place. 

The  brumbies  had  discovered  that  they  were 
between  two  lines  of  fencing,  the  space  between 
which  was  becoming  less  and  less  with  every 
stride ;  and,  as  though  with  one  accord,  they 
halted  and   faced   us.     The  next  instant   they 
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.    sh    for  liberty  straight   at   us. 

.  I  "Sultan"  headed  the  charge,  and,  with 

nth  and   ears  flattened   bark,  he 

line  of  advancing  horse- 

A  greenhide  thong  landed  with  unerring  aim 

and  .  ndous  bang  upon  his  brown  muzzle. 

i  a  loud  snort  o(  rage  and  pain  he  reared 

upright,  and  wildly  pawed  the  air,  while  his 

halted,  and  seemed   undecided 

:   to  do.     Then  he  came  down,  and  again 

retui  with  superb  courage. 

^  -crack:  went  the  terrible  stock- 
whips, whil  md  shouted:  "That's  right, 
ut  fellow  through,  or  there'll 
ral  si   mpede,  and  we'll  lose  the  lot." 
d   then,   such  a  shower  of   blows     rained 
■  :i   upon   that   gallant  old  horse,   that    even 
_-'i  retreated;  and   plunging  into  the 
midst  of  his  untamed  troop,  the  whole  of  them 
wen              thundering   along   before  us    again  ; 
nor  did  they  halt  until  they  reached  the  opening 
stock-yard.        Then  they  faced  about 
once    more,    and     made    yet    another    gallant 
attempt  to  break  through   the  lines.      We  were 
_     for    them,     however,    and    amidst 
deafening  and  discordant  shouts  and  yells,  with 
k-whips  volleying  behind  them  and   lashing 
their     hind     quarters,      the    whole      plunging, 
I  mob  of  wild  horses  were  driven  through 
ning  and  into  the  stock-yard.     Like  a 
rails    were    shot    into    position, 
by   iron    bars   and    padlocks,    and    the 
brumbr  rs  whose  doom  was  sealed. 
•'  N      •  Ell    ;.    said  Crossland  to  his  wife,  as, 
after  assisting   Mary  to   dismount,  we  followed 
him  into  the  house,  "  let  us  have  something  to 
and  drink,  my  dear,   for  there  is   plenty  of 
work  before  us  yet." 

"Were  you  very  successful,  Henry?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Crossland,  as  she  bustled  about  to  provide 
for  the  hungry  crew. 

"We've  boxed  the  lot,  my  girl,"  replied  her 
husband— "Dinah  and  all." 


"Yes,  mother,"  said  Mary,  "Dinah  is  in  the 
yard  with  the  brumbies,  and  she  looks  almost 
as  wild  as  they  are  themselves." 

After  a  thoroughly  good  meal  we  hurried  over 
to  the  stock-yard,  carrying  with  us  two  Win- 
chesters and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ball  ammuni- 
tion. 

Seated  upon  the  cap-rail  of  the  yard  were 
the  hardy  bushmen — smoking,  chatting,  and 
laughing. 

"  Here  vou  are,  Willis,"  said  Crossland  to  his 
boundary-rider,  handing  him  one  of  the  rifles ; 
"and  here,  Carey,  you  take  the  other  one. 
Now  I  want  you  to  wipe  the  whole  lot  out,  and 
do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Shoot  them  just 
behind  the  shoulder,  and,  whatever  you  do,  take 
care  of  the  mare  Dinah." 

Ellis  took  the  Winchester  from  his  master's 
hand,  and  then,  pressing  a  cartridge  into  its 
breech,  he  took  deliberate  and  steady  aim  at 
"The  Sultan."  Bang!  The  game  old  horse 
bounded  forward,  and  then  dropped  to  earth, 
shot  through  the  heart. 

Bang  !  went  the  second  rifle,  and  a  brood 
mare  bit  the  dust ;  and  so  the  extermination  con- 
tinued, until  seventy-three  wild  horses  were 
stretched  lifeless  within  that  dusty  inclosure.  It 
was  deplorable,  but  it  was  vitally  necessary  that 
these  troublesome  pests  should  be  wiped  out. 

Then  the  slip-rails  were  unfastened  and 
lowered,  Miss  Dinah  was  promptly  captured, 
led  through  her  fallen  brigand  friends,  and  then 
safely  conducted  to  her  stall  in  the  well- 
appointed  stables. 

The  animals  were  dragged  by  the  station 
plough  -  horses  to  a  clearing  about  a  mile 
away  from  the  homestead.  There  they  were 
then  denuded  of  their  mane  and  tail  hair,  their 
skins  and  hoofs  ;  and  this  done,  enormous 
quantities  of  brushwood  and  dead  timber  were 
piled  on  and  around  them,  and  ignited.  The 
fires  were  kept  burning  for  two  days  and  two 
nights,  and  by  that  time  all  that  remained  of 
the  Bundara  brumbies  were  a  few  heaps  of 
smouldering  cinders  and  calcined  bones. 


An    Eventful    Drive    in    a    "Democrat  *' 


By  E.  B.  Osborx. 

Though  the  author  is  merely  a  chronicler,  we  fancy  it  will  be  conceded  he  has  done  his  work  well; 
and  we  do  not  think  the  two  brave  ladies  and  little  Mabel  could  have  intrusted  their  diary  and  photos, 
to  a  more  sympathetic  historian.  The  narrative  illustrates  in  an  amusing  way  the  self-reliance  of  the 
women  of  Canada,  and  their  readiness  to  undertake  tasks  which  might  well  discourage  an  ordinary  man. 


IRST  of  all,  the  two  ladies  gave  me 
a  full  and  particular  account  of  their 
perilous    journey;     secondly,     Mrs. 

D was  good  enough  to  lend  me 

her  diary;  and,  thirdly,  Miss  VV 


kindly  presented  me  with  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  way.  Then,  having  got  all 
the  available  evidence 
into  my  hands,  I  quietly 
informed  them  of  my  in- 
tention of  sending  a 
history  of  the  whole  affair 
to  'I'm:  Wide  World 
Magazine.  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  appearance  of  a 
hundred  -  pound  lyddite 
shell  on  the  tea-tray — we 
were  having  afternoon  b  > 
at  the  moment  of  my 
announcement  —  would 
have  caused  more  con- 
sternation. I  had  rather 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  refused  to  be  coerced  ; 
and  in  the  end  I  obtained 
permission  to  carry  out 
my  wishes,  provided  I 
made  no  use  of  one  par- 
ticular snap-shot.  But  as 
that  one  picture  is  the 
most  amusing  of  the  lot 
I  have  ventured  to  in- 
clude it,  notwithstanding 
my  promise.  You  see,  I 
am  writing  this  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
miles  away  from  Saskatchewan  ;  so  that,  in 
spite  of  Edison  and  Marconi  and  other  latter- 
day  wizards,  I  don't  see  how  she  can  box  my 
tars  very  well. 

It  was  on  the  last  Saturday  in   September, 

1899,  that   Mrs.    I) and    Miss  W and 

dainty,  wee  Miss  Mabel  D left  Duck  Eake 

for  Battleford.  That  is  the  busiest  season  of 
the  year  for  the  North  -  Western  farmer  ;  so 
that  their  host,  who  owns  a  big  farm  east  of  the 
railway  between  Regina  and  Brince  Albert,  and 
happened  to  be  away  just  then  helping  a  friend 

through  his  thrashing  (Miss  W 's  snap  shot  of 

that  operation  was  taken  after  sunset,  when  the 
north-western  brown  owl  was  already  beginning 
his  dolorous  complaint),  had  no  time  to  keep 
an  eye  on  his  fair  guests.     Their  hostess,  how- 


ever, who  had  somehow  guessed  their  motives  for 
borrowing  a  neighbour's  "  Democrat  "  and  team 
of  "  shaganappies,"  or  native  ponies,  tried  hard 
to  persuade  them  to  stay  over  Sunday.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  caught  in  so  obvious  a  trap. 
They  knew  very  well  that,  if  they  postponed  the 
departure  until  their  host  returned  home,  either 


"  THEIK    HOST    HAPPENED   TO    BE   AWAY   HELPING    A    FRIEND    THROUGH    HIS   THRASHING. 

From  a  Photo. 


the  borrowed  horses  would  mysteriously  dis- 
appear out  of  the  stable  or  a  wheel  be  stolen 
off  the  borrowed  vehicle.  That  sort  of  accident 
had  happened  to  them  on  other  occasions 
when  they  had  been  planning  some  rather  risky 
expedition. 

Jesting  apart,  their  proposed  journey  was  no 
light  matter.  The  autumn  of  1899  was  the 
wettest  ever  recorded  in  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories. Saskatchewan,  in  particular,  was  almost 
flooded  out,  the  North  Branch  actually  rising 
40ft.  in  August.  As  the  crow  flies,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  fly,  the  distance  between  Battleford 
and  Duck  Lake  is  only  eighty  miles ;  as  the 
trail  runs  it  is  half  as  much  again,  even  in  the 
driest  season  of  a  dry  year.  And  after  much 
wet  weather  the  necessity  of  forking  round,  so 
as  to  avoid  bad  places,  always  adds  very  con- 
siderably to  the  distance.     A  party  of  Stoney 
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'•  \\  GH     1  Hi:   ONE    AND  ONLY   STREET   OF 

,j]  A    LIVING    SOUL   WAS  ABOUT." 

Indians,  who  had  come  through  a  fortnight 
.  had  reported  the  country  impassable 
men,  and  the  regular  stage-driver 
reen  Duck  Lake  and  Battleford  had  decided 
not  to  make  another  trip  until  the  October 
frosts  set  in.  Furthermore,  at  the  best  of  times, 
this  by-trail  is  not  pleasant  to  travel  upon  ; 
for  two-thirds  of  it  lies  in  a  barren  and  utterly 
ttled  country  of  alkaline  sloughs  and  shifting 
sand  hills,  whereof  many  ugly  tales  are  told  by 
Indians  and  the  old-time  freighters.  In  this 
dismal  tract  of  game-forsaken  land  a  company 
of  freighters  from  Fort  Garry,  taking  up  supplies 
to  Fort  Edmonton  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  1839,  were  decoyed  into  an 
ambuscade  by  a  party  of  Blackfoot  raiders  and 
killed  to  a  man.  Plere,  too,  in  recent  years 
Indian  murderers  and  cattle  thieves  and  other 
fugitives  from  justice  have  taken  refuge  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
A  country  of  uncanny  memories;  an  "unco' 
place,"  to  use  the  Scots  phrase,  and  not  by  any 
means  a  pleasant  locality  for  unprotected  women 
to  travel  through  without  escort. 

These  two  ladies,  however,  were  experienced 
travellers,  good  drivers,  and  not 
afflicted  with  nerves.  They  had 
borrowed,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
serviceable  "  Democrat,"  or  light 
waggon  with  springs,  a  team  of  the 
toughest  sort  of  ponies  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  wide  world,  and  they 
had,  moreover,  secretly  purchased 
provisions  for  ten  days.  On  the 
fateful  Saturday  of  their  departure 
they  rose  before  the  sun  was  up. 
harnessed  their  horses  with  their 
own  hands,  and  drove  off  as  quietly 
as  they  could,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
their  hostess.  They  wrote  a  farewell 
message  on   the  front-door  with  a 
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piece  of  chalk.  Then, 
as  the  east  g  r  ( :  w 
saffron- bright  with  the 
true  dawn,  they  bade 
their  horses  "  hit  the 
trail,"  and  then  began 
to  sing.  And,  when 
they  drove  through 
the  one  and  only 
street  of  the  City  of 
Duck  Lake,  not  a 
living  soul  was  about. 
They  took  a  photo- 
graph of  the  sleeping 
city  and  proceeded  on 
their  way. 

It  was  about  "  half- 
past  breakfast-time" 
when  they  reached  the  N.-W.M.P.  Barracks  (a 
trim  little  shack  three  miles  distant  from  the 
great  city  of  Duck  Lake),  and  sent  the  little  girl 
to  knock  at  the  door  and  tell  the  policeman  in 
charge  that  they  wished  to  speak  to  him.  The 
sergeant  commanding  the  outpost — there  are 
generally  five  or  six  men  stationed  there  on 
detachment  duty — came  out,  and  the  little  girl, 
pointing  to  the  vehicle  waiting  outside  the 
corale,  said,  very  solemnly,  "  Me  and  those  two 
girls  out  there  want  a  good  breakfus'."  Natu- 
rally, the  small  personage's  outspoken  request 
caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter.  That  it  was 
promptly  granted  goes  without  saying  ;  for  of  all 
the  thousand  and-one  duties  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  the  duty  of  entertaining  strangers  at 
whatever  time  of  the  day  or  night  they  choose 
to  present  themselves  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important.  There  and  then  the 
sergeant  took  off  his  coat,  turned  up  his  sleeves, 
and  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  meal,  while  two 
constables  unhitched  the  horses  and  led  them 
to  the  stable.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
three  travellers  were  seated  at  a  breakfast-table 
on  which  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season — roast 
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prairie  chicken,  sturgeon,  and  blueberry  pie  — 
were  displayed. 

As  soon  as  the  kern  edge  of  a  North-Western 
appetite  had  been   blunted   the  sergeant  ques- 
tioned his  guests  as   to  their  destination,   and 
was  horrified  when  he  learned  the  truth.     (They 
were   obliged   to   tell    the   truth,    because  they 
wanted  to  borrow  a  tent.)      "  You'll  never  get 
there,"  he  said,    "unless  you  take  a  cano< 
Then  they  told   him  how  absolutely  necessary  it 
was   that  they  should  get  home  by  such  and 
such  a  day,  and  so  worked  upon  his  feelings  — 
his  better  feelings  —that  he 
reluctantly  abandoned  his 
idea  of  arresting  them  as 
horse  thieves.      But  he  in- 
sisted upon  their  taking  an 
Indian  as  guide,  and  sent 
a  constable  to   the    neigh- 
bouring Reserve — this  out- 
post is  built  just  across  the 
boundary -line    of   a    large 
Cree  Reservation — to  find 
a    certain    Jean     Baptiste 
Bear  (his   Indian   name  is 
too    long    to    remember), 
who  lived  two  miles  away. 
The  two  ladies  had  visited 
this   Reserve    a   few   days 
before,  and  had  been  much 


struck  by  his  spruce  appearance  and  the  clean- 
liness of  his  wife  and  child.  An  Indian  who 
dons  a  clean  stick-up  collar  before  receiving  an 
amateur  photographer  should  be  a  respectable 
and  reliable  person  !  But,  as  they  were  soon  to 
learn,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bear  was  an  arrant  humbug,  a 
species  of  white  sepulchre. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  they  succeeded  in 
getting  away.  Besides  lending  them  a  cavalry- 
tent,  a  small  sheet -iron  camp-stove,  a  kettle, 
a  frying-pan,  and  other  necessary  articles,  the 
sergeant  insisted  on  putting  a  dozen  prairie- 
chicken  and  a  large  ham  into  their  vehicle. 
Before  driving  off  they  photographed  the 
barracks  and  the  little  crowd  of  spectators  who 
watched  their  departure.  The  two  constables 
in  the  buggy  were  just  about  to  start  on  a  two- 
hundred- mile  patrol  through  the  settlements, 
along  the  South  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
All  the  four  policemen  in  the  second  picture 
are  now  in  South  Africa  with  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles. 

They  drove  along  at  a  fair  pace  for  the  next 
two  hours,  the  Indian  sitting  behind  on  the  tent 
and  snoring  loudly.  So  far  the  trail  lay  along  a 
height  of  land,  and  was  not  even  greasy.  But 
after  lunch,  which  they  took  sitting  in  the 
'•  1  Kmocrat"  while  the  Indian  watered  the  horses, 
they  descended  into  a  range  of  low-lying  prairie 
meadows,  through  which  travelling  was  all  but 
impossible.  When  the  sun  was  about  to  set  they 
had  only  made  six  miles  that  afternoon,  and 
were  barely  twenty  miles  away  from  Duck  Lake. 
Accordingly  they  decided  to  set  camp,  and 
driving  into  a  little  bluff  of  dead  poplars, 
ordered  the  Indian  to  cut  a  set  of  tent-poles 
and  kindle  a  fire.  To  their  disgust  he  refused 
to  do  so  until  they  had  paid  him  the  sum 
agreed  upon  — iodols. — as  payment  for  his 
services.  After  a  long  and  angry  discussion  in 
a    mixture    of    Cree,    Canadian    French,    and 
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sh,  they  gave  him  a  five-dollar 
bill,  ami  lie  carried  out  their  instructions  at  his 
leisure.     1  was  lit  the 

upon  them,  and  it   must  have  been 
.  .  pper  was  ready.     As  soon 

.    had  swallowed  the  meal  they  went  to 
•on  fell  into  a  dreamless  sleep.     The 
ted  of  piles  of  brush  covered  over 
with  rugs,   and  they   turned   in,   as  tin     North- 
stern   saying    is,    "all    standing":    in    other 
.  they  did  not  undress.      The  Indian  spent 
the  night  outside  in  front  of  the  lire. 

When  they  awoke  and  drew  back  the  flap  of 
the  tent  it  was  about  seven  o'clock,  judging  by 
the  height  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon.  The 
.  low  lying  meadows  around  the  piece  of 
ground  on  which  the  tent  was  pitched 
were  half-concealed  by  long  drifts  of  white 
mist — phantasmal  rivers  which  do  not  reflect 
the  day.  Neither  the  horses  nor  the  Indian  were 
anywhere  to  be  seen  or  heard.  No  doubt  they 
had  strayed  off  in  search  of  the  sun  dried 
'.inc.  which  is  the shaganappy's  chief  delight ; 
and  the  worthy  guide  was  conscientiously  seeking 
them,  having  risen  betimes.  So  our  travellers 
replenished  the  watch-fire,  which  was  asleep 
under  a  heap  of  grey  ashes,  and  set  about  pre- 
paring breakfast.  But 
— when  they  looked 
for  the  ham,  it  was  not 
to  be  found  !  They 
searched  high  and 
low,  but  could  not 
find  the  slightest  trace 
of  it.  It  had  vanished 
like  a  beautiful  dream  ! 
But  how?  Could  it 
have  fallen  out  of  the 
cart  somewhere  on  the 
trail?  That  was  im- 
possible, seeing  that 
the  tent  had  been 
securely  fastened  over 
their  belongings  so 
that  nothing  could  be 
jolted  overboard. 
ntually  little  Miss 
Mabel,  that  wise,  wee 
personage,  found  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
"/  fink  "-she  remarked,  breaking  a  solemn 
silence—"  that  nasty  brown  man's  tookened  it." 
That  was  the  truth -the  horrid  truth  !  Though 
two  hours  later  Long  Tom  and  Short  Tom,  the 
two  horses,  were  seen  about  a  mile  away  leisurely 
returning  to  the  camp,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bear  never  ap- 
peared again.  In  point  of  fact  he  was  already 
well  on  his  way  towards  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
with  the  five-dollar  bill  in  his  pocket  and  the 
sergeant's  ham  in  his  strong  right  hand. 


"I   told  you  so  !"  remarked  Mrs.    D 


-,  as 

soon  as  the  truth  became  obvious;  "you  never 
ought  to  have  given  him  the  money." 

"Why  don't  you  say,  my  dear,"  sweetly  sub- 
joined   Miss   W -,    "that   I   never  ought  to 

have  given  him  the  ham  ?." 

Just  then  they  noticed  that  Miss  Mabel,  who 
will  certainly  never  miss  any  of  life's  oppor- 
tunities, was  eating  lumps  of  sugar,  two  at  a 
time,  and  a  quarrel  was  providentially  averted. 

Fortunately  the  horses  allowed  themselves  to 
be  caught  forthwith,  and  did  not  object  too 
strongly  to  be  harnessed.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time  these  very  capable  ladies  were  on  the  road 
once  more.  They  drove  all  that  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  and  met  with 
no  accident.  But  owing  to  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  innumerable  detours  that 
were  necessary  they  made  but  little  real  progress. 
They  must  have  journeyed  nearer  forty  than 
thirty  miles  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  weary,  dreary 
day  were  only  ten  miles  nearer  their  destination. 

At  sundown  they  came  upon  two  Indian 
tepees,  and  after  some  debate  decided  to  camp 
near  them.  The  Indians  there — Stoneys  living 
off  their  Reserve — were  a  savage-looking,  un- 
kempt lot  and  sadly  in  want   of  clothing,  albeit 
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well  provided  with  food.  Their  looks,  however, 
were  by  far  the  worst  part  of  them  ;  for  they 
paid  our  travellers  every  attention  in  their 
power,  pitched  the  tent,  tended  the  horses,  and 
cleaned  the  vehicle,  which  was  a  mass  of  mud. 
And  when  they  left  in  the  morning  the  Indians 
presented  them  with  a  haunch  of  jumping  deer 
(which  is  better  eating  than  moose-meat),  and 
absolutely  refused  to  take  payment.  Miss 
-  took  a  picture  of  them  and  promised 


to  send  them  cepies  of  it. 
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The  third  day  found  them  driving  zig-zag  over 
a  stretch  of  high,  rolling  prairie,  and  before 
lunch  they  must  have  made  about  fifteen 
miles.  Having  eaten  three  prairie  chicken  they 
were  off  again.  Presently  the  trail  gradually 
descended  into  a  broad  depression,  very  wet, 
and    full    of   mud-holes,   in  one    of   which    the 

"  Democrat"  became  firmly  stuck.    Mrs.  D 

took    off    her    shoes    and    stockings,    went   to 
the  horses'  heads,  and  encouraged   them   with 


winged    words,    while    Miss    YV 


lambasted 


them  with  the  whip,  and  little  Miss  Mabel 
laughed  to  see  the  sport.  But  'neither  the 
a  priori  nor  the  a  posteriori  arguments  were  of 
any  use ;  the  horses  were  not  heavy  enough  to 
pull  the  cart  out.     And  the  end  of  it  was  that 

Mrs.  D was  obliged  to  unhitch  the  horses, 

tie  one  up  to  the  nearest  tree-stump,  and  mount 
the  other  in  order  to  ride  for  help. 

It  is  not  true  that  Miss  YV 

said  a  naughty  little  word  when 
the  position  became  desperate. 
Surely  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph of  the  mired  cart  and  its 
occupants  is  a  sufficient  proof  to 
the  contrary.  Observe  the  look 
of  stoical  indifference — but  for 
the  veil  I  would  have  used  the 
epithet  "angelic" — on  her  face 
as  she  sits  there  with  her  five- 
year-old  god-child !     When  Mrs. 

D returned  with  assistance, 

after  an  absence  of  two  hours 
and  a  half,  she  was  still  sitting 
there  in  the  same  attitude  and 
with  the  self-same  expression.     Is 

Vol.  v.— 50. 


it  credible  that 
she  would  have 
betrayed  impati- 
ence even  to  the 
extent  of  uttering 
that  little  mono- 
syllable ?  Surely 
not  !  Most  cer- 
tainly not ! 

At    first     Mrs. 

D ■    thought 

she  would  have 
to  ride  (and  ride 
without  a  side- 
saddle, or  any  sort 
of  a  saddle)  all 
the  way  to  the 
tepees  they  had 
left  early  that 
morning  ;  but, 
fortunately,  she 
found  help  after 
going  less  than  six 
miles.  As  Long  Tom  slipped  and  slithered  along 
a  muddy  spot  on  the  trail  she  caught  sight  of  a 
distant  spire  of  smoke  rising  on  the  far  side  of 
a  wave  of  the  rolling  prairie,  and  decided  to  fork 
off  and  see  who  was  there.  Presently  she  came 
within  view  of  a  small,  turf-roofed  shack,  without 
a  window.  Out  of  the  roof  stuck  a  length  of 
stove-pipe,  whence  came  the  smoke,  and  a  big 
white  horse  was  standing  in  a  hastily-fenced 
corale  hard  by.  The  shack  stood  on  the  bank 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  lake,  but  was 
really  a  flooded  area  of  hay  lands.  Before  she 
reached  the  door  two  men,  in  cowboy's  rig, 
hurried  out,  and  her  heart  leapt  with  joy.  They 
were  white  men,  though  they  were  not  wearing 
white  collars. 

These  two  men  were  partners  in  a  large  ranch 
south  of  Duck    Lake,   and,  in  accordance  with 
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the  custom  of  most  Saskatchewan  stock-owners, 
had  left  the  settlements  in  August  in  order  to 
find  a  place  where  a  few  hundred  tons  of  hay 
could  be  conveniently  put  up.  They  meant  to 
bring  along  their  cattle  as  soon  as  the  first  flurry 
of  snow  fell  in  November,  and  had  built  the 
little  shack  to  serve  as  winter  quarters.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  every  hour  of  fine  weather  in  so 

a  season  was  priceless  to  stock-owners,  they 
at  once  took  along  their  two  biggest  horses  to 
extricate  the  "Democrat."  And  since  it  was 
now  late  in  the  afternoon  they  insisted  on  our 
travellers  spending  the  night   at   "  Gopherhole  " 

Mrs.  D  -  christened  their  shack),  while 
they  themselves  slept  outside  in  a  haystack. 

'  They  were  both  very  nice  men,"  said  one 
of  the  two  ladies  subse- 
quently, "  and  were  much 
cleaner— oh,  much  cleaner  ! 
— than  most  bachelors  who 
1  batch  '  (i.e.,  live  without  a 
housekeeper)  in  the  country. 
The  junior  partner  was  musi- 
cal :    he  had   a  mouth-organ. 

I  liked  the  senior  partner 
best.  I  photographed  the 
house,  and  the  senior  partner 
allowed  me  to  take  a  picture 
of  himself  sitting  in  his — in 
his  boudoir,  with  the  dog.  I'm 
afraid  it  doesn't  quite  do 
justice  either  to  his  own  or 
his  dog's  good  looks  !  But  he 
was    a   very   nice    man,    and     FZ^  °~ 


mosl  tidy  and  methodical 
in  his  ways.  Everything 
belonging  to  him  was 
always  in  its  right  place. 
All  his  clothes  were  neatly 
hung  upon  nails-;  his  pipe 
was  always  in  his  mouth 
except  when  he  was  eating, 
and — you  can  see  it  dis- 
tinctly in  the  picture ! — 
he  actually  had  a  broom. 
Yes,  and  he  used  the 
broom,  I  assure  you.  I 
saw  him  pick  it  up  twice 
and  pull  a  fibre  out  to  use 
as  a  pipe  -  cleaner.  Oh, 
those   bachelors  ! " 

On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  journey  nothing  of 
serious  consequence  oc- 
curred. By  this  time  they 
were  into  the  barren,  un- 
settled country  of  which 
mention  has  already  been 
made.  It  was  necessary 
to  cross  a  formidable-looking  creek  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  and  they  tossed  up  a 
"quarter"  in  order  to  see  who  was  pre-ordained 
to  step  out  and  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
bottom.  'They  were  now  far  away  from  any 
possibility  of  help,  and  had  no  wish  to  be  mired 

a  second  time.      Mrs.  D ,  having   lost   the 

toss,  took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
paddled  about  until  she  found  a  safe  fording- 
place.  This  was  a  most  unpleasant  task,  however 
strengthening  for  the  ankles,  for  the  water  was 
swarming  with  "  wigglers  " — tiny,  leech-like  crea- 
tures which  are  said  to  develop  into  mosquitoes 
later  on  in  their  careers.  These  at  once  fastened 
on  her  feet.  Miss  W  -  —  contrived  to  secure  a 
snap-shot  of  her  friend    while    engaged   in  this 
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species  of  submarine  exploration  ;  which  photo., 
as  already  hinted,  is  published  at  the  writer's 
personal  risk. 

On  the  fifth  day  occurred  a  somewhat  serious 
breakdown.  While  turning  a  corner  rather 
sharply,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unexpected  boulder, 
the  tongue  of  the  cart  (i.e.,  the  portion  to  which 
the  whiffle-trees  are  attached)  was  wrenched  off 
and  fractured  on  the  near-side.  This  happened 
far  from  any  help ;  so  that  the  two  ladies  had  to 
set  to  work  "and  repair  the  break  with  their  own 
hands.  After  an  hour's  hard  labour  they  some- 
how contrived  to  mend  it  temporarily  by  means 
of  a  rusty  nail,  a  number  of  willow-withes,  and 
a  guy-rope  belonging  to  the  tent.  But  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  they  never  dared  to  drive  at 
full  speed,  and  always  got  out  when  it  was 
necessary  to  ascend  a 
steep  pitch. 

On  the  sixth  day  it 
poured  with  rain  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  and  our 
travellers  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  camp.  No- 
body ever  travels  in  the 
North  -  West  during  wet 
weather  ;  for  a  very  few- 
hours'  rain  invariably  turns 
the  trails  into  endless 
ditches  of  slime  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,  through  which 
the  toughest  horses  cannot 
pull  a  load.  They  were 
obliged  to  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the 
evening  to  water  the  horses 
at  the  nearest  pond  and  to 
collect  pea-vine  for  them, 
which  latter  was  a  some- 
what laborious  business. 
Also  they  dug  a  trench 
round  the  tent  and  kept  up 


a  good  fire— dead 
poplar  was  plen- 
tiful thereabouts 
—  in  the  camp- 
stove  ;  so  that 
they  were  per- 
fectly dry  and 
comfortable  in 
spite  of  the  inces- 
sant downpour. 
Most  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to 
the  art  of  cook- 
ing, but  after  sup- 
per they  whiled 
away  the  long 
hours  by  playing  draughts.  The  board  consisted 
of  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  the  squares  being 
marked  with  a  piece  of  burnt  wood  in  default 
of  a  pencil ;  and  the  men  were  represented  by 
scarlet  and  white  berries,  gathered  in  a  patch 
of  scrub  near  the  camp. 

Though  the  rain  ceased  shortly  after  sunset 
they  could  not  resume  their  journey  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  seventh  day,  owing  to  the 
drenched  condition  of  the  prairie.  Early  next 
morning  the  sun  came  out,  and  the  "  chinook," 
or  west  wind,  began  to  blow,  so  that  the  trail 
dried  with  surprising  quickness,  considering  that 
quite  an  inch  and  a  half  of  rain  must  have 
fallen.  Indeed,  the  going  proved  fairly  good 
all  the  way,  and  when  they  unhitched  at  eight 
o'clock  that  night  and  pitched  the  tent  by  the 
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ng  light  of  the  great  watch  fire  they  had 
made  something  between  twent)  and  thirty 
mil 

When    they  awoke   on    the    morning   of  the 

•h  day  and   looked   out    of   the    tent   they 

id   four   Indians  sitting  round  the  watch-fire 

king  strips  of  dried  moose  meat. 


had  made  the  fire  if  they  had  seen  any  cattle 
thereabouts.  Before  riding  off  they  were  per- 
suaded to  let  Miss  W-  •  take  their  photo- 
graphs, for  which  the  Indian  on  the  extreme 
left  asked  payment.  Needless  to  say,  he  received 
nothing,  and  departed  shaking  his  head  sorrow- 
fully and  exclaiming,  "  Dam'  bad  !  Dam'  ba-ad." 
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which  much  resembles  the 
A  fifth  Indian  was 
and  his  companions'  horses  at 
a  mile  away.  When  he  came 
Lonu    Tom    and     Short    Tom 


"biltong" 


of  the 


watering 


his 
a  slough 
back  he 
down    to 


own 
half 

took 
the 


drinking-place,  while  the  other  four,  who  had  by 
then  finished  breakfast,  cut  them  their  "jags" 
of  pea-vine.      These   Indians  were  out  seeking 

strayed  cattle  be- 
longing totheStoneys' 
in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of    Battle- 

I,    and    proved  a 

.  quiet  and  oblig- 
ing set  of  men.  They 
told  Mrs.  D- 


That  morning's  drive  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  Stoneys'  Reserve,  where  they  found 
a  number  of  tepees.  Here  they  succeeded  in 
getting  the  broken  tongue  of  the  cart  more 
securely  fastened  with  a  piece  of  stout  wire,  for 
which  the  squaw  sitting  in  front  of  her  tepee  in 
the  picture  asked  5dols.  —  and  received  a 
quarter  !       Battleford     was    still    thirty    miles 


that 

they  had  noticed  her 
fire  (or  rather  the 
reflection  thereof  on 
the  uprising  smoke) 
from  a  distance  of 
nearly  fifteen  miles  at 
midnight,  and  had 
started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it  two  hours 
before  dawn,  in  ord<  r 
to  ask  the  people  who 
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distant,  but  seeing  that  they  could  now  drive 
as  fast  as  they  pleased  without  fear  of  accidents, 
they  decided  to  keep  the  trail  till  they  got 
there — even  though  they  had  to  sit  in  the 
cart    all    day    and    all    night.     But  three  miles 


wished  to  purchase  anything.     They  said  they 
did   not  —  somewhat  emphatically;    whereupon 
he  invited  them   into  the  stores  "  to  see  some- 
thing    that    will     considerably     interest     you." 
Womanly  curiosity  and  the  hope,   always  latent 
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farther  on  Long  Tom  fell  lame,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  spend  the  night  in  an 
Indian's  house,  which,  though  having  only  a 
pole  roof  and  mud  fire-place,  was  extremely 
clean  and  comfortable.  That  night  a  party 
journeying  to  town  from  an  outlying  ranch 
came  along,  and  it  was  decided  to  travel  the 
rest  of  the  way  in  company  as  soon  as  Long 
Tom  recovered.  They  had  an  open-air  break- 
fast, which  was  also  a  lunch— for  nobody  was 
up  until  ten  o'clock  that  morning — and  then 
broke  camp  and  resumed  the  journey. 


n    a   woman's    breast,     of    seeing   a    new    and 

nteresting  hat,  caused  them  to  fall  into  the  trap, 

and  they  followed  him  into  his  office.      He  left 

them  a  moment,  and  returned  bearing  in  either 

hand—  a  cake  of  Pears'  soap  ! 

"  There's  nothing  about  it  in  the  diary,"  said 
Mrs.  D—  — ,  "  but  we  did  wash  ourselves  two  or 
three  times  a  day  in  the  ponds  and  creeks  by 
the  trail.  We  forgot  to  buy  any  soap  in  Duck 
Lake,  and  the  partners  had  only  one  little  piece 
— and  I  do  believe  that  was  dog-soap  ! — so  we 
didn't  like  to  steal  it,   especially  as  they  were 
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When  they  reached  the  Hudson's  Bay  stores 
they  found  that  treaty -payments  were  being 
made  to  a  number  of  Indians  from  the  north. 
The  officer  in  charge  was  very  busy  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  spared  the  time  to  hear  a  brief  account 
of  their  adventures.  When  they  had  finished 
he  asked   them,   much  to  their  surprise,  if  they 


CHARGE    HERE   PLAYED   A   JOKE   UPON    HIS   VISITORS. 
Photo. 

such  nice  men.  You  can't  wash  very  well  in 
prairie-water  (which  is  generally  half  mud  and 
wigglers),  and  I  suppose  we  did  look  rather 
soiled  when  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
But  I  gave  that  Hudson's  Bay  man  a  piece  of  my 

mind,  and  so  did  Miss  W ,  and  so  would  little 

Mabel,  only  she  was  eating  candies  in  the  store." 


The   Siege    of    the   Magistracy. 


I',\    David  Turn)  r. 


m  Cala.  in  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Turner  say 
It  reveals  what  dangers  and  hardships  attended 

MNA    was   a    trading-station    in    the 
(.lavs    1    write    of,    situated    in    the 
tern  portion  of  the  Native  Terri- 
tories.       Today    after    a    lapse    of 
nineteen  years  or  so,  it  has  a  village 
ml.  and  a  chairman  dignified  by  the  Colonists 
with  the  title  of  Mayor. 

In  those  early  days  of  which   1   speak  the  life 
the  resident  magistrate  had  to  lead  was  always 
v.     and     sometimes    hazardous.        Passing 
t  after  night  in  a  mere  hut,  surrounded  by 
who  secretly  bore  the  British  Govern- 
ment a  grudge  for  allowing   so  much   of   their 
Africa  to  come  under  the  sway  of  the  white  men, 
who  promulgated  laws  and  issued  restrictions  not 
gether  to  the  liking  of  the  chiefs  or  the  habits 
of  their  tribe,  this 
life    was    certain 
to  haveadeaden- 
fifect  on  any 
man's  spirit. 

But   .Mr.  Clar- 
ence    Marmion, 
the  magistrate  at 
station,  was 
a  son  of  one  of 
arly  settlers. 
as  forty-five 
rs  of  age,  and 
had  spent  most  of 
his    life  amongst 
the    natives. 
Therefore,  if  any 
knew  the  Kaffirs' 
character  i st  ic 
a  k  n  e  s  s  e  s , 
and     also     their 
gth,  he  did. 
In    the    early 
spring     of     the 
.  there 
were  two   new  arrivals   in   the  district :  William 
Smith  and   Robert  White  by  name.      Both  were 
young  fellows  from  England  in  search  of  a  living, 
and  probably  also  in  quest  of  adventure  and  a 
fortune.     These  pioneers  had  trekked  up  from 
indon  in  a  waggon,  with  a  span  of  oxen, 
an  English  plough,  and  some  provision.-,.     After 
spending  a  few  weeks  pleasantly,    hunting  and 
shooting,  they  began  to  barter  with  some  of  the 
natives  to  do  their  ploughing  for  them,  offering 
three   days'  work    for  one   head   of   cattle,  and 
promising   in   that   time   to  turn   over  as  much 
ground  as  they  (the  natives)  with  their  primitive 


:    "I  send  you  a  short  account  of  a  local  episode. 
Colonial  life  even  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago." 

implements  could  do  in  a  fortnight.  Some 
discussion  followed  this  offer,  but  at  length  one 
man  accepted  the  terms.  Work  was  begun  and 
completed,  only,  however,  to  be  rewarded  in 
great  doubt  by  the  Kaffir  as  to  whether  the 
resulting  crop  of  mealies  and  maize  would  be  as 
good  as  it  usually  was  after  his  own  rude  and 
ancient  mode  of  cultivation. 

Now,  Smith,  a  quick,  high-handed  fellow,  was 
determined  not  to  be  defrauded  of  his  due,  and 
so  he  retired  to  the  natives'  kraal  cattle-pen  and 
calmly  helped  himself  to  one  of  the  best  oxen 
there,  driving  it  away  under  the  dusky  nose  of 
his  astonished  employer,  who,  fearing  the  next 
move,  hastened  to  report  the  alleged  "  theft  "  to 
his  inkosi,  or  chief  man  of  the  kraal.     Now,  the 
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chief,  who  demanded  cattle  from  his  followers 
when  he  had  debts  to  pay  or  wives  to  purchase, 
fearing  the  result  of  this  encroachment  on  his 
undisputed  rights,  at  once  summoned  an  indaba 
or  palaver,  and  a  big  beer-drink  decided  the 
action  to  be  taken. 

It  was  Sarili,  an  old  native  servant,  who 
brought  the  ominous  news  to  her  "  Missi,"  the 
magistrate's  daughter,  a  charming  girl  of  eighteen, 
who  was  lovingly  attached  to  her  father,  and 
devoted  her  labours  to  lighten  the  gnawing  sorrow 
that  wrenched  his  heart  since  the  loss  of  his  wife 
from  fever  eighteen  months   previously.     They 
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were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  these  two,  and  the 
paternal  heart  was  made  sadder  still  by  the 
friendship  that  was  ripening  between  Gladys 
and  Robert  White,  who  was  obviously  some- 
what shifty  and  restless  in  character,  and  who 
had  interested  himself  little  of  late  in  anything 
save  the  desire  to  please  her  and  be  constantly 
by  her  side.  The  report  sprung  upon  the 
girl  this  afternoon  caused  her  little  un- 
easiness. These  threats  had  so  often  come 
to  nothing  that  she  simply  took  no  notice 
on  this  occasion,  but  busied  herself  with  her 
duties.  She  was  not  worried  ;  her  fair  face  was 
as  sweet  as  ever,  with  its  ruddy  lips  parted  in  a 
pleasing  smile,  and  her  hair  floating  in  the  gentle 
wind  her  own  quick  motions  made  as  she  ran 
in  and  out  of  the  hut  that  had  been  her  home 
since  childhood.  On  this  occasion  she  wanted 
to  make  everything  clean  and  comfortable  for 
her  father  when  he  returned  from  a  ride  of  some 
miles  to  Gobenca,  the  stronghold  of  another 
chief. 

When  supper  was  over  Sarili  returned, 
requesting  a  talk  with  "  Missi."  At  this  interview 
the  faithful  servant  repeated  her  fears  that  strong 
measures  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Kaffirs  to 
punish  the  theft  of  the  ox  ;  and  as  almost  all  the 
huts  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  represented 
at  the  initiatory  drinking,  and  assegais  were 
being  secretly  taken  from  amongst  the  long 
grass  that  formed  the  roof  of  the  huts,  Gladys 
thought  it  well  to  inform  her  father  of  what  was 
taking  place. 

The  magistrate,  prompt  of  action,  and  learning 
that  Smith  had  actually  taken  the  native's 
dearest  possession,  insisted 
on  its  return  ;  but  the  beast 
had,  unfortunately,  been 
slain  that  afternoon  to  in- 
sure its  safety,  so  that  resti- 
tution could  not  be  effec- 
ted. Mr.  Marmion,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  white 
men,  therefore  repaired  to 
the  native  palaver  and 
reasoned  with  the  Kaffirs 
regarding  the  original  bar- 
gain. Finding  their  anger 
not  to  be  appeased  so 
easily,  however,  he  warned 
them  that,  if  violence  were 
resorted  to,  the  penalty  of 
such  rebellious  behaviour 
would  be  visited  severely 
upon  them  by  the 
Governor. 

All  three  men  were 
troubled  with  fears  as  to 
what  might  occur  when  the 


drinking  of  twyala  or  millet  beer  ceased  ;  but  in 
order  to  be  on  the  side  of  safety  they  returned 
to  the  Residency  and  made  precautionary  pre- 
parations against  an  attack. 

It  came  speedier  than  was  expected.  No 
sooner  had  the  lamp  been  extinguished  that 
night  than  much  noisy  talking  was  heard  as  the 
avengers  hurried  past  towards  the  tent  that  had, 
until  to-night,  been  the  house  of  the  strangers. 
Little  time  had  elapsed  before  they  returned  to 
request  the  Englishmen  to  come  and  speak  with 
them.  Peering  through  the  small  aperture  that 
did  duty  for  a  window  Smith  saw  the  whirling 
of  assegais  in  a  menacing  manner  accompanying 
every  demand  for  an  interview ;  whilst  other 
Kaffirs  farther  off  were  provided  with  heavy  knob- 
kerries,  which  they,  too,  brandished  threateningly. 

The  magistrate  ventured  forth  and  entreated 
them  to  disperse  immediately  to  their  huts.  He 
soon  realized,  however,  that  his  words  had  no 
effect,  and  his  parting  thrust  that  the  mounted 
riflemen  would  be  here  to-morrow  was  rewarded, 
as  he  turned  to  re-enter  his  house,  by  an  assegai 
which  struck  the  wall,  quivering  an  inch  above 
the  window  where  Smith  was  reconnoitring  the 
enemy.  A  moment's  quietness  followed,  but 
the  door  had  hardly  been  closed  before  a 
startling  shot  rent  the  stillness  of  the  night  and 
one  of  the  foremost  Kaffirs  fell  on  his  face  with 
a  groan.  Smith  had  fired  the  first  shot,  with  all 
too  good  an  effect,  for,  on  looking  upon  the  fallen 
man,  the  needed  impulse  was  given  to  rouse  the 
smouldering  anger,  and  so  the  attack  began. 

The  Residency  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
the    base    of   a  kopje,    and    this    little  interval 
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i  the  whitewashed  hut  that  owned  such 
.1  flattering  name  and  the  strata  of  boulders 
thai  >me  hundred  feet  above  was  planted 

wit  i  blue  gums  and  poplars.     The  house  had 
hut    two    windows.     One   of    these— the   small 

ire  to  the  right  o(  the  door — admitted  tush 
air  to  Gladys's  apartment,  but  hardly  gave  her 
sufficient  light  to  admire  herself  in  the  looking- 
g    ss.        The    other    window,    situated     in     the 

le,  was  larger  and  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a 
dilapidated    veranda    that    did    double  duty  as 

rt  room  and  office,  wherein  Mr.  Marmion 
transacted  the  business  that  came  before  him. 
At  these  points  of  vantage  Smith  and  White 
promptly    placed     themselves    to 

;it  developments. 
Smith,   the  most    active  of    the 
three,  placed  himself  at  the  larger 
window  and  waited  with  a  revolver 

•inie  sport,  while  White  was 
delighted  to  guard  the  porthole  to 
the  room  in  which  Gladys  reigned 
supreme,  and  where  now  her  father 
tried  to  assure  her  there  was  little 
real  danger. 

The     enemy     numbered     from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  ;   the   defen- 

.  only  three  men  and  a  faint- 
hearted girl,  with  old  Sarili,  who 
was  too  loyal  to  desert  her  "Missi." 
Terrible  odds  to  encounter  indeed, 
but  still  the  courage  of  the  defen- 
never  for  a  moment  faltered. 
After  some  respite,  during  which 
the  enemy  held  a  palaver,  they 
stormed  the  stout  door,  but  find- 
ing it  securer  than  they  expected 
they  rounded  the  comer  of  the  hut 
to  the  largest  window,  only  to  he 
met  by  another  and  much  ruder 
rebuff.  Smith,  from  the  darkness 
of  his  position,  saw  them  as  they 
doubled  round  from  the  front  of 
the  "  fort "  and  picked  them  off  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  while  Mr. 
Marmion  strengthened  him  from 
the  rear  by  receiving  the  empty 
revolver  and  handing  back  his 
own,  charged  in  every  chamber. 
White  had  no  game  to  play  just 
then,  and  judging  that  his  com- 
panions were  hard  pressed  from  the 
reports  of  firing  he  heard,  he  was  about  to  go  to 
their  assistance,  when  Gladys  suddenly  appeared, 
with  nerves  unstrung,  and  engaged  his  attentions 
for  some  time.  Unfortunately  it  was  the  moment 
he  was  needed  most,  for  the  Raffirs,  badly 
repulsed  at  the  veranda,  now  made  for  the 
only    other   position,    and    two    of    the    yelling 


savages  were  actually  inside  the  apartment 
before  he  had  disengaged  his  arm  from  support- 
ing his  sweetheart  Certainly,  it  was  an  un- 
seemly time  for  philandering.  Gently  pushing 
her  behind  him,  he  boldly  faced  the  intruders, 
when  one  of  them  suddenly  poised  and  threw 
an  assegai  that  found  lodgment  in  his  left  arm. 
Raising  the  other,  however,  he  rushed  forward, 
and  knowing  from  experience  that  attack  on  the 
head  of  a  Kaffir  was  useless,  he  dealt  the  nearer 
savage  a  terrible  blow  in  the  stomach— the  only 
vital  place  in  a  Kaffir's  anatomy.  The  blow 
sent  him  reeling  against  his  accomplice,  and 
grasping  the  revolver  that  lay  on  a  low  table, 


Ml]      REVOLVER    THAT    LAY   ON    A    TABLE,    WHITE    DISPATCHED   THE 
OTHER    KAFFIR    BEFORE    UK    HAD    KECOVliKED    HIMSELF." 

young  White  dispatched  the  other  before  he  had 
recovered  himself,  and  then  sprang  into  position 
once  more  at  the  small  window.  The  enemy, 
now  in  straits,  drew  off,  and  the  small  company 
of  defenders  had  time  to  rest  for  a  little  while, 
Smith  making  good  use  of  the  respite  to  offer 
wavering    apologies    for    the    trouble    he    had 
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brought  on  the  house  of  the  representative  of 
law  and  order. 

Four  of  the  dusky  crew  lay  dead  or  dying  on 
the  floor  of  the  rude  portico  ;  two  others  were 
breathing  their  last  in  Gladys's  bedroom. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Marmion  heard  snatches  of 
conversation  carried  on  in  the  Kaffir  tongue, 
and  he  cautiously  broke  to  his  companions  the 
purport  of  what  was  said.  The  new  plan  was 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  roof,  and  throw  down  the 
burning  rafters  and  thatch  on  the  heads  of  the 
brave  defenders.  The  sad  little,  disheartened 
band  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being 
scorched  in  their  den  in  this  way  ;  and  White, 
casting  a  hurried  glance  at  the  pale  face  of  his 
sweetheart,  determined  to  give  himself  up 
unconditionally  to  the  attackers  if  he  might 
persuade  them  to  promise  the  others  no  further 
danger ;  but  before  the  defenders  were  con- 
strained to  consent  the  magistrate  with  a  sup- 
pressed sigh  ejaculated,  "  Thank  God  ! " 

A  light  was  needed  to  carry  out  the  fiendish 
design  of  the  savages  outside,  and  it  was  now 
night.  The  sun-glass,  the  Kaffir  match,  was 
happily  impotent,  and  the  glorious  moon,  new 
risen  from  behind  the  kopje,  looked  in  at  the 
window   at    the    brave   quartette,  and,    with   a 


A  number  of  the  most  active  immediately 
scrambled  upward,  and  were  then  out  of  danger 
from  the  unerring  fire  of  those  within.  At  least 
a  dozen  others  perched  themselves  like  black- 
birds on  the  stone  wall  that  surrounded  the 
kraal,  intending  to  silence  the  first  white  man 
that  emerged  to  dislodge  the  spoilers.  Knowing 
well  that  immediately  the  thatch  was  removed 
they  would  be  deluged  by  the  assegais  of  the 
blacks,  and  quite  at  their  mercy,  Mr.  Marmion 
concluded  that  his  daughter  at  least  should  not 
witness  the  last  struggle,  but  should  be  saved  if 
ii  were  at  all  possible.  Judging  that  further 
delay  meant  increased  danger,  he  clasped  her 
tenderly  to  him,  and  bade  her  summon  her 
old  courage  and  permit  White,  whom  he  could 
spare  best,  being  less  active  than  his  com- 
panion, and  indeed  not  the  transgressor,  to 
take  her,  if  he  could,  to  some  place  of  con- 
cealment, under  the  guidance  of  the  old  servant 
Sarili. 

The  enemy  were  now  all  congregated  under 
the  farther  end  of  the  hut,  so  that  escape  was 
just  possible  by  the  window  opening  on  the 
veranda,  and  then  through  the  back  of  that  reed 
structure  to  the  cover  of  the  small  plantation. 
The  fugitives  might  then  proceed  under  Sarili's 
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THIS    IS    A    PHOTO.    OF    REBELS     KLOOF,    THROUGH    WHICH    MISS    MAKMIOX,    WHM 


I  HE   ULL>    SERVANT    ESCAPED. 


matronly  smile,  showed  her  joy  that  she  carried 
no  fire  in  her  chariot. 

The  roof  was  not  much  of  a  protection, 
however — indeed,  it  could  easily  enough  be 
removed ;  and  the  cunning  Kaffirs  concluded 
to  finish  the  work  they  had  in  view  by  resort- 
ing to  this  plan. 

Vol.  v.— 51. 


directions  down  a  narrow  krantz  or  defile,  by 
the  Rebels'  Kloof  to  Gobenca,  the  nearest 
settlement'. 

Now,  White,  let  it  be  said,  was  far  from  being 
a  coward,  and  he  protested  against  the  request 
that  he  should  desert  Smith  and  the  magistrate ; 
but    his  great  desire   (as   well  as   her   father's) 
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being  realh  I    adys  from  a  fearful  fate, 

en  apparent  cowardice 
from  the  drunken  sav; 
hands    she    must    soon   fall    if  they 
v'tHiv    they    were.       Gladys,    at    last 
with   tear  stained   face,    threw 
and  her  lather's  neck   and   gave   him 
what    [Moved    his    last    kiss  ;    while   Smith   and 
White,  with  hands  clasped,  cursed  the  rude  fate 
led  them  into  this  lonely  death-trap. 
The  moon's  light  was  now  feeble,  but  she  at 
lent    her 
aid   in   conceal 
the  fugitives, 
though  the  dim 
light    made  the 
path  more  diffi- 
cult.    With    a 
final    whispered 
adieu  the  three 
res      s  ] 
itly  out  into 
the  night.     For- 
tunately,  no  one 
d   the  way 
or  harassed  the 
flight.     Once- 
through     the 
wood      t  h e  y 
picked     their 
way  as  well  as 
they    could, 
skirting  the  hill 
for    some    dis- 
tance ;    and   by 
daybreak     they 
had     reached 
the  entrance  to 
Kloof. 
w  h  i  c  h     t  h  e  y 
knew   to    be   a 
place  of  safety, 
few    Kaffirs 
d    to    enter 
the  gorge  w; 
during  the 
v  i  o  u  s    rising 
three  year 

.    they  were    trapped,  disarmed,  and    taken 

-ners  by  the  riflemen. 

On  the  way,  Sarili   and  White  had  often  to 

ist  the  girl  ;  but  White's  burden  felt  so  light 

that  he  almost  forgot  the  peril  in  which  he  left 

his  comrades  in   the   new-found  joy  of  having 

veetheart  left  entirely  to  his  care. 

W  hen   the   sun    at    length    gave    his    warmth 

Gladys  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep  under  a  mimosa 
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bush  ;  and  after  making  a  pillow  with  his  coat 
and  sending  the  native  woman  to  find  assistance, 
her  guardian  sat  down  to  watch  by  her. 

Sarili  made  her  way  swiftly  down  the  gorge, 
and  then  turning  her  light  garments  round  her 
waist  she  started  off  on  her  fleet  limbs  across 
the  veldt  to  the  Residency  at  Gobenca. 

The  magistrate  there  without  delay  gathered 
together  the  most  friendly  natives  of  his  district 
and  hurried  to  the  relief  of  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bour.     I  regret  to  say  relief  came  too  late. 

By  whom,  or 
by  what  means, 
Mr.  Marmion 
was  killed  was 
never  known. 
At  any  rate,  on 
the  arrival  of 
the  relief  party 
he  was  found 
dead  on  the 
floor  of  Gladys's 
room,  with  an 
ugly  gash  in  his 
head ;  but  there 
was  evidence  of 
a  fearful  strug- 
gle. The  hut  was 
almost  wholly 
unroofed,  and 
the  apartments 
littered  with 
round  stones 
taken  from  the 
kraal  dyke ;  and 
possibly  one  of 
these,  or  a  ker- 
rie,  dealt  the 
first  blow  and 
fractured  the 
poor  magis- 
trate's skull. 
Smith  lay  pros- 
trate on  a  bed 
suffering  from 
a  deep  assegai 
wound.  T  h  e 
weapon  had 
he   was  almost 
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penetrated   the   left   lung,   and 
unconscious  from  loss  of  blood. 

His  last  words  were,  "  Tell  Robert  my  orders 
are  that  he  is  to  take  care  of  Gladys."  They 
may  have  referred  to  the  flight  down  the  krantz ; 
but,  anyhow,  Mr.  White  has  solemnly  promised 
to  care  for  that  lady  until  either  he  or  she  goes 
to  thank  Mr.  Marmion  for  losing  his  life  to  save 
theirs. 


A  Lady  lbex=Hunter  in  Baltistan. 

By  Mrs.  Emma  Tweddell. 

This  lady  resolved  to  accompany  her  husband  (Captain  Francis  Tweddell,  of  the  28th  Punjab 
Infantry)  on  an  ibex-shooting  expedition  through  Kashmir  to  Baltistan,  or  Little  Tibet.  As  may 
be  seen  in  the  snap-shot  photos,  accompanying  the  paper,  Mrs.  Tweddell  dressed  like  a  man  and 
endured  all  the  hardships — cold,  wet,  fatigue,  hunger,  anxiety,  and  disappointment — that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  big-game  hunter  in  these  wild  and  inhospitable  regions. 

left    Rawal    Pindi    for    Srinagar,    on    our   way 

towards  Skardo,  in  Baltistan,  or  Little  Tibet, 
where  these  rare  animals  are  to  be  found. 
The  journey  to  Srinagar  was  accomplished  in  a 
tonga,  and  we  arrived  there  towards  the  evening 
of  the  third  day.  One  day's  delay  and  annoy- 
ance proved  inevitable  in  securing  "shikaris," 
or  hunters,  a  "khansamah,"  or  cook,  coolies, 
and  a  few  stores  and  requisites  for  the  journey. 
For  as  soon  as  you  arrive  there,  and  it  is  known 
you  are  preparing  for  a  shooting  expedition, 
you  are  pursued  by  about  twenty  merchants, 
all  abusing  each  other,  and  each  exalting 
his  own  wares,  in  true  Oriental  fashion.  A 
good  deal  of  bargaining  is  necessary,  at  the 
end  of  which  one's  patience  is  pretty  well 
exhausted.  We  found  the  articles  we  needed 
seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of  foot-gear.  It 
was  wonderful  what  a  lot  we  were  persuaded 
into  thinking  we  should  need  to  cover  our  feet; 
and,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  materials 
used,  we  actually  wore  everything  to  rags  before 
our  return.  With  our  tent  (only  a  6olb.  one), 
bedding,  stores,  and  a  few  articles  of  camp 
furniture,  we  were  at  last  ready ;  and,  after 
bargaining  over  these  things  until  1  a.m.,  we 
started  from  Srinagar  in  a  "doonga"  (native 
house-boat),  in  which  we  slept.     Next  morning 
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DOUBT  if  there  is  anything  which 
appeals  more  powerfully  to  the 
modern  feminine  imagination  than 
the  prospect  of  some  totally  new 
experience,  with  just  a  dash  of 
danger  or  difficulty  about  it.  When  I  decided 
to  accompany  my  husband  (Captain  Francis 
Tweddell,  of  the  28th  Punjab  Infantry)  on  a 
three  months'  shooting  trip  into  the  wilds,  I 
confess  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking 
that  allured  me  ;  the  complete  change  being  all 
the  more  tempting  after  three  years'  humdrum 
life  in  Indian  cantonments.  I  had  never  handled 
a  rifle,  so  the  love  of  sport  was  then  no  induce- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  I  shared  with  the 
greater  part  of  my  sex  a  feeling  of  pity  for  all 
slaughtered  animals.  However,  I  determined 
to  overcome  this,  and  to  live  a  man's  life  for 
three  months. 

Armed  with  this  resolution,  I  equipped 
myself  with  men's  clothing — and  as  little  of 
that  as  possible.  It  is  surprising  how  few 
things  are  required  where  one  confines  oneself 
to  actual  necessities.  One  small  canvas  roll 
contained  both  our  wardrobes  ;  and,  after  pro- 
viding ourselves  with  rifles,  cartridges,  telescopes, 
etc.,  and  deciding  on  the  ibex  as  our  prey,  we 
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From  a  Photo,  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Co. 
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hed  Manisbal,  where  we  disembarked; 

and  then,  armed  with  "khud  "sticks  (the  Indian 

tarted    marching  towards   Bal- 

ssion  o(  twenty-four,  consisting  of 

our   two   selves,    two    shikaris,    the   khansamah, 

n  coolies  for  carrying  the  luggage. 

.-   marches   through   Kashmir  were    pretty, 

and   devoid   ol   any   difficulties.     Our  ti.st  taste 

of  real  "  roughing  it  "  was  at  Baltal,  at  the  foot 

the  Zojila  Pass.     At   Srinagar  we  had  been 

n    the    key    of    the    hut,     built    there    for 
with  strict    injunctions    to  lock 
the  ifter    us,    and    send    back    the   key. 

Naturally,  then,  we  were  dismayed  to  find  there 
■\  and  the  hut  was  damp,  dark,  and 
evil-smelling.       But   we  agreed  with  the  senti- 
menl  me  former  traveller  who   had  drawn 

on  the  wall  inside  the  picture  of  a  ship  in 
distress,  with  the  legend  underneath,  "  Any 
port  in  a  storm."  It  was  raining,  and  we  did 
the  only  possible  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances that  is  to  say,  we  went  inside  and 
made  the  best  of  it. 

But  hard  times  were  in  store,  and  they  began 

next   morning,  crossing  the  Zojila.       It  had 

i  alternately  raining  and   snowing  all   night, 
and  the  grass-shoes  we  wore  acted  like  blotting- 

r  in  soaking  up  the  melting  snow  as  we  went 
along,   greatly    to  our   discomfort.      The  climb 

not  so  difficult,  and,  after  crossing  the  Pass, 
we  saw  our  destination  a  short  distance  ahead, 
as  we  thought.  But  so  deceptive  is  the  country 
that  we  ploughed 
our  way  through 
melted  snow  and 
water  for 
some    five  hours 

<re  reaching 
it,  making  alto- 
gether about  nine 
hours  of  the  hard- 
est and  coldest 
march    we     ever 

erienced.  We 
thought  we  had 
protected  our 
eyes  and  faces 
by  wearing  blue 
-gles  and  veils, 
but  the  glare  of 
the  sun  on  the 
snow  was  so  great 
that,  in  spite  of 
our  precautions, 
our  faces  were 
sore  for  days 
after.  Worse 
still,  mine  began 
to  peel,  which  it 


never  after  ceased  doing  the  whole  time  I  was 
up  there. 

At  the  end  of  that  trying  day's  march  we 
went  into  the  hut  at  Matayan  without  a  murmur, 
although  its  walls  were  only  stones  roughly  put 
together  and  plastered  with  mud  to  keep  the 
wind  out.  The  ceiling,  too,  was  but  5ft.  high, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  serve  as  a  chimney. 
In  India  we  should  have  thought  it  very  primi- 
ti\e  and  impossibly  dirty  even  as  a  servants' 
hut ;  but  circumstances  alters  one's  ideas,  and 
we  were  most  grateful  to  be  able  to  crawl  inside 
and  have  a  good  night's  rest. 

We  were  now  in  Baltistan,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  country  had  completely  changed.  From  the 
pretty  wooded  scenery  of  Kashmir  it  had 
become  barren,  rocky,  and  hideous.  The 
people  were  equally  so,  having  flat,  broad  faces, 
and  hair  shaved  down  the  middle  of  their  heads, 
with  long  locks  on  either  side.  For  dirt  and 
primitiveness  they  beat  even  the  Kashmiris. 

The  marches  now  became  very  monotonous, 
and  the  road,  or  the  apology  for  one,  was  our 
pet  grievance  all  along.  We  clambered  up  and 
down,  wasting  a  lot  of  time,  and  longingly 
looked  at  the  River  Indus  flowing  peacefully 
beside  us  all  the  way.  We  wished  a  boat  we-re 
only  procurable  or  possible ;  but,  owing  to  the 
rapids  in  some  places,  I  don't  think  it  has  ever 
been  attempted. 

I  had  brought  a  man's  saddle  from  Srinagar, 
and  secured  ponies  at  the  different  villages ;  so 
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I  varied  the  marching  by  riding  part  of  the  way. 
The  girths,  however,  were  rotten,  and  the  ponies 
all  something  of  a  beer-barrel  shape.  Besides, 
the  saddle  was  oftencr  on  the  animal's  head  or 
tail  than  in  its  proper  place  ;  and,  as  I  had  had 
no  previous  practice  in  acrobatic  feats  on  a 
man's  saddle,  I  frequently  came  to  grief,  and, 

like  the  man  who  first  went  

hunting,  "  when  the  horse 
acted  queer  and  stood  still,  I 
acted  queer  and  went  on." 

The  villages  in  these  parts 
are  like  little  green  oases  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  rocky 
barrenness,  and  very  inviting 
they  looked  at  the  end  of 
our  long  marches  of  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  miles. 
But  the  curiosity  of  the 
inhabitants  was  maddening. 
Wherever  we  pitched  our  tent 
we  were  sure  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  entire  population  of 
the  village,  all  gaping  with 
interest.  As  early  as  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
would  be  there,  in  order  to 
lose  nothing  of  our  proceed- 
ings- men,  women,  and 
children,  all  were  out  in  full 
force.  /.'" 


On  one  of  our  marches 
we  saw  the  curious  rope- 
bridge  shown  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  It  was  com- 
posed of  three  stout  ropes 
made  of  twigs,  one  to 
walk  on,  and  one  each 
side  to  hold  on  by ;  but 
we  were  not  obliged  to 
cross  it,  for  which  we 
were  thankful.  This  was 
at  Kurmung,  a  curious 
little  place  under  a  petty 
Rajah,  who  lives  in  an  old 
fort  built  out  on  a  rock, 
with  high,  snow  -  topped 
hills  in  the  background 
and  the  little  village  down 
below  just  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus. 

On  reaching  Gol  we 
decided  to  make  for  the 
nearest  ibex  "  nullah  "  or 
ravine.  It  being  the 
beginning  of  the  leave- 
season,  officers  were 
turning  up  daily  and 
securing  the  best  places, 
and  delay  was  fatal  to  our  chances.  We  went 
into  Gooroo  nullah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  which  we  crossed  on  a  "zak,"  or  skin-raft, 
here  shown  as  it  appeared  on  the  water  with 
myself,  shikari,  and  a  boatman  in  the  act  of 
crossing.  In  another  snap-shot  you  see  it 
bottom-side  up,  showing  the  inflated  goat-skins. 


SHIKARI,  AND   A    BOATMAN    CROSSING    THE   INDUS   ON   A    RAFT   MADE 
OF    INFLATED   GOAT-SKINS.  [P/tOto. 
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IS    Ili  I  .    IM-SIDE    UP,    SHOWING 

From  a  Photo. 


It  was  a  wonderfully  primitive  arrangement,  and 

having  to  make  several   trips  across   for   all  our 

mts  and  belongings,  it  took  a  long  time  to 

hem  all  over,  owing  to  the  skins  having  to 

vn    up  after  every   trip.     The    boatmen 

carried  no  oars  with  which  to  resist  the  current, 

only  Ion-  5,  and  so  they  were  carried  down 

river  some  distance  each  time,  and  obliged 

alk  up  again  on  the  opposite  bank,  carrying 

'  peculiar  raft  on  their  shoulders.     Truly  it 

if  we  had  gone  back  some  hundreds 

of  years. 

.\t  length,  after  sixteen  days'  marching,  and  a 

p  climb  up  the  nullah   at   the  end   of  it,  we 

arrived  on    our   actual    shooting-ground.      The 

-ions  of  it  were  anything  but  pleasing 

—a  long  barren  defile  with   high,   rocky  slopes 

on   either  side,   covered  with   snow.     We  were 

-ooft.    high,    and   it  was  bitterly  cold.     We 

felt  as  if  we  had  come  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  so 

improbable  did  it  seem  that  any  animal  could 

•    or    find    food    in    so    awful    a    place— 

-"ently  all  rocks  and  snow. 

ie   fir.-a   two   days  we  were  glad  to  rest  and 

:>,   and  the  only  signs  of  animal  life  in  the 

nullah   were  the    "  yaks,1'    or    wild    cows,    that 

.       :d  about  the  tent,  and  which   we  afterwards 

found  to  be  very  good  eating.      We   also    heard 

the  calls  of  the  marmots  and  ram-chikor  ;  the 

latter's   cry    is    very   peculiar,    being   a   perfect 

arpeggio. 

On  the  third  day  the  shikari  announced  that 
he  had  been  out  looking  through  the  telescope, 
and  had  seen  a  herd  of  ibex  grazing  a  little  farther 
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up  the  nullah.  He 
therefore  proposed 
taking  us  up  there  that 
night,  as  it  was  very 
open  ground,  and  one 
could  be  seen  in  the 
daytime  ;  but  by  going 
up  unobserved  at 
night,  the  timid 
animals  could  be  sur- 
prised at  daybreak 
when  they  came  down 
to  feed.  So  at  mid- 
night we  made  our 
first  attempt.  We  were 
awakened  by  the  shi- 
kari calling,  "  Sahib, 
uto!"  (Master,  get  up) 
—words  which  subse- 
quently became  hate- 
fully familiar  and  un- 
welcome, heard  as 
they  always  were  in 
the  middle  of  the 
night  or  in  the  early 
morning,  with  a  temperature  so  low  that  jugs  of 
water  froze  solid  inside  our  tent. 

We  started  out  a  party  of  six  :  my  husband, 
myself,  the  "  burra,"  or  head  shikari,  the 
"  chota,"  or  small  shikari,  an  old  villager,  Jar 
Mohammed,  who  knew  the  ground  well,  and  the 
tififin-coolie,  to  carry  our  provisions  for  the  day. 

Our  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  as  were 
many  subsequent  ones.  The  ibex  had  evidently 
been  frightened  by  snow-leopards  in  the  night, 
and  had  climbed  to  the  topmost  peaks ;  so  that 
after  climbing  for  three  hours  and  then  sitting 
in  the  snow,  huddled  up  in  blankets,  waiting 
for  the  day  to  break,  we  only  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  far  above  us  on  high  rocks, 
which  were  inaccessible,  and  much  too  far  to 
risk  a  shot.  This  first  view  of  the  ibex,  though 
disappointing,  was  a  very  pretty  one ;  they 
looked  such  lithe,  graceful  animals,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  with  the  grand  horns  of  the 
males  outlined  against  the  sky. 

One  morning  shortly  after  this  I  risked  a  shot 
at  an  ibex  running  at  full  speed  about  350yds. 
off,  and  mortally  wounded  it ;  but  I  did  not  get 
the  horns  until  some  time  afterwards.  It  seemed 
hopeless  getting  near  the  creatures  for  a  time, 
until,  finally,  I  had  one  successful  day.  My 
husband  was  not  with  me,  because,  looking  at 
three  animals  visible  from  the  tent  through  a 
telescope,  he  thought  the  horns  looked  small, 
and  so  he  sat  down  to  write  letters  instead.  I 
climbed  the  hill  with  the  shikari  and  villager, 
more  for  the  sake  of  something  to  do  than 
from  any  hope  of  getting  anything 
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To  our  surprise,  on  getting  nearer  we  found 
that  two  of  the  animals  had  big  horns,  and  that, 
although  they  were  then  in  ground  too  open 
for  us  to  approach  without  being  discovered, 
yet  by  waiting  until  evening,  when  they  would 
go  farther  down  to  feed,  I  might  have  a  chance. 
We  waited  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  behind  a  rock. 
I  had  brought  no  food,  no  water  was  obtainable, 
and  it  was  very  cold  sitting  still.  But  I  had  my 
reward  when  at  last  the  animals  got  up  and 
walked  slowly  down  towards  their  feeding- 
ground.  We  crawled  along  on  all-fours  for 
several  hundred  yards,  and  then,  looking  over 
a  ridge,  to  our  surprise  saw  a  whole  herd 
feeding  at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  ! 
I  had  my  first  shot  at  a  white  animal  with  big 
horns,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
missed  him  !  Then  only  did  I  experience  the 
fascination  of  sport,  and  in  my  annoyance  used 
language  which  I  am  glad  the  shikari  did  not 
understand.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one  else 
to  hear.  But  I  still  had  a  chance,  and  fired  at 
another  good-sized  animal,  hit  it,  and  was 
aiming  at  another,  when  the  shikari  drew  my 
attention  to  one  that  had  but  one  horn,  telling 
me  to  aim  at  that  instead.  I  did  so  and  got  it. 
It  had  evidently  been  born  so,  as  there  was  no 
sign  of  another  horn  ever  having  existed  ;  and 
there  was  also  but  one  eye,  the  skin  completely 
covering  the  place  where  the  other  eye  should 
have  been.  So  I  had  at  length  shot  two  ibex, 
and  returned  to  the  tent  intensely  keen  for 
another  chance  at  the  big  one  I  had  missed. 

W  e  then  had  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather, 
lasting  for  days — nothing  but  snow  and  heavy 
mist.  It  was  useless  going  out,  as  the  wind 
changed  continually,  and  that  is  fatal  to  sport. 
We  had  not  counted  on  this,  and  had  not  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  books  or  papers  of  any 
kind.  We  were,  therefore,  intensely  miserable. 
It  was  unbearably  cold  in  the  tent,  so  we  took 
refuge  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  a  primitive 
Baltic  hut  made  simply  of  stones  roughly 
heaped  together,  and  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
let  the  smoke  out.  We  squatted  on  the  floor 
of  this  curious  dwelling  and  talked  to  the 
cook.  My  husband  smoked,  and  I  ate  raw 
onions,  that  being  the  only  delicacy  procurable. 
The  atmosphere  was  very  smoky,  but  we 
endured  anything  in  order  to  be  moderately 
warm ;  and  as  we  sat  on  the  ground  the 
thickest  part  of  the  smoke  was  on  a  higher  level 
than  ourselves. 

This  went  on  for  nearly  three  weeks,  when  it 
suddenly  cleared,  and  we  were  able  to  go  out 
again.  Soon  after  my  husband  had  a  lucky 
day,  and  shot  two  good  heads,  but  at  a  much 
longer  distance  than  I  had  shot  mine.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  openness  of  the  nullah  we  were 


never  again  able  to  get  nearer   to   the   animals 
than  about  three  hundred  yards. 

Having  realized  that  we  had  unfortunately 
chosen  a  very  open  nullah,  and  that  in  order  to 
get  a  decent  bag  we  should  have  to  work 
very  hard,  we  redoubled  our  efforts,  and  were 
out  almost  unceasingly.  We  had  previously 
heard  of  a  wily  old  ibex  in  this  same  nullah, 
which  many  men  had  tried  for  unsuccessfully, 
all  believing  that  its  one  horn  was  fully  45 in.  or 
50m.  long  ;  the  other  being  broken  off  a  few 
inches  from  the  base.  My  husband  was  particu- 
larly keen  on  securing  this  animal.  One  morning 
we  saw  a  herd  in  a  very  good  place,  but  through 
the  stupidity  of  the  shikari  we  were  led  to  a 
point  from  where  they  could  see  us  approaching. 
Before  we  were  close  enough  to  fire,  however, 
rather  than  let  them  escape  us  altogether,  we 
took  our  chances  and  aimed  at  the  biggest 
animals,  not  being  able  very  well  to  distinguish 
the  comparative  size  of  the  horns.  We  each 
shot  two  that  day,  but  were  so  angry  at  having 
been  obliged  to  fire  at  such  long  range  that  we 
returned  home  almost  as  dissatisfied  as  on  the 
days  when  we  never  fired  a  shot.  The  shikari, 
with  native  stubbornness,  insisted  that  we  were 
only  fifty  yards  off,  but  was  silenced  when,  on 
the  heads  being  brought  in,  we  discovered  that 
one  of  us  had  shot  the  one  with  the  broken 
horn,  and  nobody  knew  it  at  the  time,  owing  to 
the  great  distance.  It  turned  out  that  its  size 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  perfect  horn 
being  barely  41  in.  But  it  had  a  beautiful  curve, 
and  being  only  one,  of  course  had  appealed 
larger  in  the  distance.  This  was  the  largest 
horn  in  our  bag ;  the  others  ranged  between 
35m.  and  39m.,  with  the  exception  of  my 
single-horn,  which  was  only  32m.,  and  worth 
keeping  simply  as  a  curiosity. 

We  then  decided  on  going  to  Kiris  nullah, 
two  marches  off,  as  no  one  was  there,  and  we 
heard  there  were  some  good  heads  to  be  had. 
We  met  with  great  objections  from  both  shikaris, 
who  assured  us  that  as  Kiris  was  under  a  petty 
Rajah,  who  did  not  like  shooting  in  his  grounds, 
but  was  powerless  to  forbid  it,  he  kept  a  "  Fir 
Padre"  (Holy  Priest),  who  brought  down  rain 
whenever  any  sahib  dared  to  enter  the  nullah, 
and  so  rendered  sport  impracticable.  This 
naturally  made  us  all  the  keener  to  go,  as,  if  no 
one  had  shot  there,  we  thought  it  all  the  likelier 
there  would  be  some  grand  game. 

After  two  days'  march  we  arrived  up  the 
nullah.  The  Pir  Padre  was  kind,  and  sent  no 
rain,  greatly  to  our  servants'  astonishment. 

For  two  days  we  went  out  and  saw  nothing, 
but  the  third  day  were  rewarded  with  the  sight 
of  five  ibex,  four  with  the  largest  horns  we  had 
yet   seen.      We    had    walked  from    four  in  the 
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morning,   and    had    foolishly    not    brought    our 

tiffin-coolie,  so  could  get  nothing  to  eat.     It  was 

then  about  eleven  in  the  day,  and  the  ibex  were 
top  of  snowy  peaks  which  we   must   scale 

before    getting    near    them.        However,    seeing 

they  were  practically   shut   in   there,   we  started 

up  hopefully  after  them,   climbing  through   soft 
v  up  to  our  waists  all  the  way — only  to  meet 

with  the  greatest  disappointment  of   our  whole 

experience  ! 

After  about  half  an  hour's   toiling   up,    falling 

in  many  places,  and  hauling  ourselves  out  again, 

during  which  time  the  ibex  were  hidden  from  us 

by  rocks,    we   came  upon 

them    quite   suddenly  and 
Hut  we  we; 

breathless    and    exhausted 

from  want  of  food  and  the- 
re climb  that  we  were 

powerless  to  take  aim,  and 

passed  most  agonizing 

moments    watching    these 

animals  with  glorious  horns 

going  farther  from  us  every 

second,  while  we  both  lay 

breathless  and  giddy  in  the 

snow.    By  the  time  we  had 

recovered  our  breath  a  little 

they  had  gone  too  far,  and 
il though  we  took  aim  and 

fired,     we     both     missed. 

After  all  our  toiling,  to  be 

incapable  of  shooting  when 
>undthem—  oh!  it  was 


They  had  bolted 
over  the  cliffs  in  the 
direction  of  Gooroo, 
so  we  decided  to 
return  there,  and  as 
my  husband's  leave 
was  drawing  rapidly 
to  a  close,  we  only 
made  two  or  three 
more  expeditions. 

On  one  of  these 
trips,  after  waiting  all 
day  on  the  hillside 
with  no  success,  four 
ibex  suddenly  ap- 
peared and  walked 
down  into  the  valley 
to  graze.  We  were 
just  above,  and  were 
preparing  to  descend, 
joyful  to  think  how 
surely  we  would  get 
them  :  when,  lo  !  the 
foremost  beast  sniffed 
the  ground  suspiciously,  gave  the  warning 
whistle,  and  then  they  all  bolted  up  the  hill 
and  out  of  sight  like  lightning.  They  had 
scented  our  footsteps  in  the  valley,  which  we 
had  crossed  about  eight  hours  before  !  No 
wonder  they  are  called  the  wily  ibex  ;  their  eyes 
are  like  telescopes,  and  their  noses  better  than 
those  of  bloodhounds. 

So  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  eight  ibex  heads  we  had  shot,  and  prepare 
to  march  homewards.  Before  leaving  the 
nullah  my  husband  took  the  photograph  of 
myself    in     shooting-costume    and    the    shikari 
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standing  behind  me.  The 
background  gives  a  little 
idea  of  the  sort  of  ground 
we  had  to  climb  when 
going  after  the  ibex. 

\\  e  made  up  our  minds 
to  return  via  Skardo  and 
the  Deosai  Plateau,  which 
is  much  shorter  than  the 
road  by  which  we  went  up 
there.  This  is  impractic- 
able earlier  in  the  season 
on  account  of  the  depth 
of  the  snow. 

The  two  views  of  Narh 
village,  half-way  between 
Gooroo  and  Skardo — one 
of  our  tent  and  myself  sit- 
ting reading,  and  the  other 
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villages,  but  just  as 
primitive  ;  the  old  fort 
there  is  the  most  pic- 
turesque thing  about 
it.  The  day  following 
our  arrival  there  we 
paid  a  visit  to  the 
Rajah,  and  were  most 
hospitably  entertained 
by  him.  A  table  was 
spread,  and  we  were 
treated  to  sweet  cake, 
raisins,  currants,  the 
inevitable  dried  apri- 
cots that  form  the 
principal  article  of 
diet  of  the  Baltis, 
lumps  of  sugar,  and 
three    different    kinds 


I  AH,    OR    COOK',    AND    HIS    COOLIES. 


of  the  kitchen,  with  the 
khansamah  and  coolies  sit- 
ting about — show  what  our 
camp  was  like  whilst  on 
the  march. 

Just  before  reaching 
Skardo  we  met  a  group  of 
native  women  from  the 
Shigar  Valley,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  sit  down 
and  be  photographed  ;  the 
figure  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  picture  is  the 
old  villager,  Jar  Moham- 
med, who  showed  us  all 
the  roads  when  stalking. 

We  found  Skardo  rather 
larger   than     the    other 

Vol.  v.— 62. 
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of  tea — brown,  pink,  and  yellow  !  We  partook 
of  all,  and  thought  the  stuff  delicious  then.  We 
could  do  nothing  else  hut  eat,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  talk  to  the  Rajah — he  did  not  speak 
Hindustani  and  we  did  not  know  Balti. 

My  husband  took  a  photograph  of  the  Rajah 
and   his   sons,    and   then    we   departed.      The 
obliging   old  man   sent   the   remainder  of  the 
cakes  and  sweets   to  us,  and  also   bought  our 
tent,  to  which  he  had   taken  a  fancy.     On  the 
same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he  and  his  eldest 
son  came  to  return  our  call,  according  to  custom. 
It  was   rather  embarrassing,  as   he   brought  no 
interpreter  ;      and,      after 
offering     them    seats,    we 
could  only  sit  and  grin  in 
an   inane  sort  of  fashion 
until  he  got  up  and  made 
a  farewell  "  salaam." 

Then  began  our  march 
homewards  over  the 
1 »  Plateau.  Four  days 

of  absolutely  barren  coun- 
try it  was,  where  not  even 
trees  or  shrubs  can  grow, 
as  it  is  13.000ft.  high. 
We  were  even  obliged  to 
take  our  firewood  with  us. 
W.j  crossed  the  Burjila 
Pass,  about  which  the 
only  difficulty  was  getting 
the  pony  over.  They  are 
wonderfully  helpless 
animals    in    snow,    these 

„„„:~~ J      a'  L.      J  "A   MORE   WELCOME    SIGHT 

ponies,  and  this  one  had      Froma\ 


to  be  hauled  through  by 
the  head  and  tail.  After  thai 
it  was  undulating,  marshy 
ground,  with  several  deep 
streams  to  cross.  We  were 
glad  of  the  pony  to  carry  us 
through  these,  as  the  water 
was  icy  cold,  and  our  coolies 
were  up  to  their  armpits 
in  it. 

We  soon  came  across 
the  marmots,  for  which  the 
Deosai  is  noted,  but  found 
them  much  harder  to  shoot 
than  we  had  imagined. 
They  sit  up  and  shriek 
directly  over  their  holes, 
and  even  if  mortally 
wounded,  unless  they  are 
instantly  killed,  they  manage 
to  wriggle  into  them,  and 
die  there,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  get  them  out.  I  wounded 
several,  and  then  gave  it  up 
in  disgust,  but  my  husband  and  the  "  chota " 
shikari  got  seventeen  between  them. 

For  the  four  nights  we  spent  on  the  plateau 
we  only  had  a  servant's  "  pal  "  (a  tent  4ft.  high, 
7ft.  long,  and  4ft.  broad)  to  sleep  in,  having 
sold  our  tent  to  the  Rajah  of  Skardo.  It  was 
no  joke  crawling  out  of  this  at  4  a.m.  daily  in  a 
thick  hoar-frost  to  begin  marching ;  "and  as  for 
baths  or  changing  our  clothes,  in  such  close 
quarters  it  was  out  of  the  question.  Our 
stores  and  provisions  had  all  given  out,  and  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  "  chapattees "  (native 
bread)  and   a    bottle   of  dirty    honey   we   had 
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bought  in  Skardo,  with  the  exception  of  a  few- 
tiny  fish  the  coolies  caught  with  their  hands 
or  sticks  in  some  of  the  streams  we  passed 
through. 

A  more  welcome  sight  to  us  than  the  little 
rest-house  at  Burzil-Chowki  after  this  experience 
I  could  not  have  imagined  !  Quite  suddenly, 
from  the  bleak,  desolate  plateau,  we  crossed  a 
small  ridge,  passed  a  frozen  lake  14,000ft.  high, 
and  then  found  ourselves  descending  into  the 
green  valley  of  Kashmir.  The  picture  was 
delightful :  the  vegetation  in  the  height  of  its 
midsummer  luxuriance,  wild  flowers  in  abund- 
ance, the  little  rest-house  nestling  at  the 
foot   of   the  pass,  and  the  broad   Gilgit   road 


stretched  invitingly  before 
us.  Here  all  our  troubles 
and  difficulties  were  at  an 
end,  as  the  marches  hence- 
forward would  be  child's 
play.  We  had  but  four 
more  to  Bandipore, 
through  very  pretty  coun- 
try, and  all  on  the  Gilgit 
road,  via  Gurais  and  the 
Tragbal,  with  rest-houses 
at  the  end  of  every  march. 
Gurais  is  a  pretty  little 
place,  but  not  very  much 
frequented  by  Europeans ; 
my  husband  took  a  photo- 
graph of  the  old  fort  there 
as  we  passed  through. 

On  arriving  at  Bandi- 
pore we  met  some  Euro- 
peans for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  Srinagar. 
They  gave  us  a  very  warm  welcome,  and  invited 
us  to  stay  with  them  overnight. 

After  this,  two  days  of  delicious  laziness  in  a 
"  doonga,"  and  we  were  back  in  Srinagar.  We 
left  our  heads  at  a  skin-merchant's  there  to  be 
cleaned,  and  some  of  them  stuffed,  and  our 
marmot  skins  to  be  made  into  a  rug.  Then  we 
returned  to  India,  very  brown  and  ruffianly  in 
appearance,  but  feeling  amply  repaid  for  all  our 
labours  by  the  health  and  strength  we  had 
gained  in  our  outdoor  life.  Our  troubles  we  no 
longer  remembered  as  such,  for,  looked  at  in 
retrospect,  they  appeared  only  as  humorous 
touches  that  gave  an  added  charm  to  the 
memory  of  our  pleasant  holiday. 
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My    "Dead"    Walrus. 

By   Roswell   I''.   Morse. 

The  narrator  is  an  American  seaman  who  joined  a  San  Francisco  whaler  in  the  early  eighties  bound  for 

ring    Sea.     Here  a  great  number  of  walrus  were  shot   from   boats,  and    Mr.   Morse,   among  others, 

was  sent  out  to  cut  up  the  carcasses.     What    happened  when  he  was  commencing  on  his    last    beast 

we  will  let  him  describe  for  himself. 


HEN  the  Helen  Mar  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  1SS0,  on  a  whaling 
cruise  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  I  was 
aboard  her  as  extra  hand.  I  could 
not  be  rated  as  an  able  seaman  in  con- 
lence  of  my  lack  of  nautical  experience — a 
fact  which  will  be  sufficiently  explained  when  I 
tell  you  that  this  was 
practically  the  very  first 
_re  of  any  kind  I 
had  ever  undertaken. 
But  it  was  customary 
for  whaling  captains  to 
ship  one  or  two  extra 
men  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  crew  com- 
plement, whose  duties 
lay  more  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  the 
rough  and  unsavoury 
work  attached  to  the 
cutting  up  and  boiling 
down  of  the  blubbei 
when  the  whaling 
grounds  were  reached. 
At  the  same  time 
such  hands  have  to 
render  general  assist- 
ance to  the  sailors 
during  the  voyage. 
owever,  is  all 
by  the  way. 

Th<  was    just 

nning  to  break  up 
when,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  May,  we 
reached  the  Behring  Sea 
and,  as  very  frequently 

happens,  we  were  caught  amongst  the  pack  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  those  waters  and  held 
fast  for  some  little  time.  Whilst  thus  im- 
prisoned we  were  suddenly  alarmed  at  daybreak 
one  morning  by  a  tremendous  uproar  going 
on  near  the  ship.  I  was  down  below  in  my 
bunk  at  the  time,  and  the  noise  sounded  to  me 
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for  all  the  world  like  the  mingled  yelping  and 
bellowing  of  a  great  army  of  dogs  and  cattle. 
Scrambling  hurriedly  up  on  deck  I  looked  out 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  ice,  now  broken  up 
into  floes  of  every  conceivable  size  and  shape, 
that  stretched  away  on  all  sides  of  us.  I  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  Almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  huge  walruses  were  to 

be  seen  dotted  about. 
There  was  scarcely  a 
floe  that  had  not  one 
or  more  of  the  creatures 
stretched  out  upon  its 
surface,  and  every  one 
of  them  seemed  to  be 
joining  in  the  unearthly 
chorus.  The  din  was 
maintained  with  unaba- 
ted vigour  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  the  sun 
having  come  out  in  all 
its  Arctic  glory,  the 
monsters  lay  basking  in 
its  soothing  rays  and 
gradually  went  off  to 
sleep. 

In  the  meantime 
active  preparations  had 
been  going  on  aboard 
for  an  extensive  expedi- 
tion against  the  huge 
creatures,  who  are  killed 
by  whalers  not  only  on 
account  of  their  tusks, 
but  also  because  of 
the  blubber  which  is 
obtained  from  their  car- 
casses in  very  consider- 
able quantities.  Several  boats  were  lowered 
and  pushed  over  the  ice  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  ship  into  the  open  channel  of 
water.  Each  boat  was  in  charge  of  an  officer 
armed  with  a  gun,  the  sailors  who  accompanied 
him  being  provided  with  stout  sheath-knives 
only.       I    was  told   off  for   the   captain's   boat, 
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and  when  everything  was  in  readiness  the 
respective  crews  pulled  away  in  different 
directions,  and  in  a  very  short  time  were 
distributed  among  the  floes  on  which  the 
walruses  were  peacefully  sleeping,  apparently  all 
unconscious  of  approaching  danger.  In  each 
case  the  marksmen  blazed  away  at  their  big 
prey  from  the  prow  of  the  boat  without  landing, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  report  of  the   firearms 


whiskers  of  a  yellow,  transparent  substance 
resembling  amber  ioin.  in  length  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  By  the  aid  of  their 
flippers  they  can  scramble  over  the  ice  with  sur 
prising  quickness,  and  when  they  are  attacked 
they  rear  up  to  their  full  height  and  strike 
forward  with  their  tusks. 

I  had  skinned  and  otherwise  treated  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  of  the  creatures,  and  moved  off  to 
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did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  remainder  of  the 
creature,  in  any  way.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
or  so  about  sixty  of  the  walruses  had  fallen  to 
the  guns  of  the  party,  whereupon  the  crews 
were  still  further  divided  up  and  landed  on  the 
floes.  Then  the  cutting  up  of  the  carcasses 
began  in  real  earnest. 

I  found  myself  on  a  large,  triangular-shaped 
floe  along  with  a  mate  named  Tommy  Maxim, 
who  showed  me  how  to  °o  about  the  work  in 
the  most  expeditious  way.  I  proved  such  an 
apt  pupil,  however,  that  he  soon  left  me  to  my 
own  devices.  There  was  very  little  dexterity 
required — it  was  mainly  a  matter  of  strength. 
The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  pull  the  dead 
walrus  over  a  little  and  then  cut  away  the 
blubber  in  sections  from  6in.  to  8in.  square. 

Perhaps  I  ought  here  to  explain  that  the  skin 
of  the  walrus,  which  is  covered  with  reddish- 
brown  hair,  measures  i^in.  in  thickness,  and 
immediately  underneath  this  is  the  blubber  or 
fat  in  a  layer  some  3m.  deep.  The  average 
length  of  the  walruses  appeared  to  be  12ft.  or  so 
from  nose  to  tail-tip,  but  some  exceeded  this 
measurement    by    several     feet.       They    have 


deal  with  the  last  one  on  my  section  of  the  floe. 
My  mate  was  forty  or  fifty  yards  away  at  the 
time  busy  with  other  carcasses.  The  walrus  I 
now  directed  my  attention  to  was  an  excep- 
tionally big  fellow,  and  he  lay  on  his  side 
apparently  dead,  with  his  great  long  body 
stretching  almost  right  across  the  floe  only  a 
few  yards  from  its  apex.  There  was  just  suffi- 
cient room  behind  his  tail  to  enable  me  to  walk 
round  to  his  back;  and  then,  seizing  hold  of  one 
of  the  flippers,  I  hauled  away  with  all  my  might 
in  order  to  turn  the  brute  over.  I  had  actually 
got  him  partly  upon  his  back,  and  was  just  about 
to  cut  into  the  skin  with  my  knife — the  only 
weapon  I  was  armed  with — when,  to  my  inex- 
pressible horror,  the  great  lumbering  carcass 
that  I  thought  lifeless  suddenly  became 
animate.  The  creature  had  not  been  shot 
at  all,  but  was  merely  asleep,  and  I  had  dis- 
turbed his  lethargic  slumber. 

With  a"  roar  like  that  of  a  mad  bull  he 
instantly  reared  himself  erect,  raising  his 
treacherous-looking  tusks  high  above  my  head, 
but  the  sunlight  evidently  dazzled  his  eyes  and 
prevented  him  from  seeing  me  clearly.    Lunging 
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forward  he  drove  his  tusks  some  inches 

Didn't    I    thank  my 

sn't  anywhere  near  them  at  that 

1   should   haw   been   spitted  clean 

_   .      Horror-stricken,    I   shrank   back,  but 

gain    to    his    full   height  and, 

grown    more   accustomed    to  the 

glare  oi  the  sun,  he  deliberately  looked  round 

and  this  time    caught    sight   of  me.       For   the 

moment  the   situation  so   paralyzed   me   that   I 

hardly  knew  what  to  do.     I  could  not  make  a 


utterly  demoralized  and  terrified.  Crash  went 
his  gleaming  tusks  into  the  ice  barely  a  yard 
from  the  spot  to  which  I  had  just  managed  to 
scramble  j  and  as  he  realized  that  I  had  again 
baulked  him  he  set  up  the  most  unearthly 
bellowing  imaginable.  In  an  instant  he  was  up 
once  more  on  his  flippers,  and  I  was  racing  for 
my  very  life  in  the  direction  of  the  broader  part 
of  the  floe  which  was  now  open  to  me.  I  could 
hear  him  shuffling  along  behind  me,  roaring  in 
his  great  rage,  and  I  fancied  every  moment  that 
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bolt  for  it,  inasmuch  as  I  was  on  the  apex  of  an 
e-floe,  and  which  ever  way  I  turned  I  had  only 

v  yards  to  go.     Certainly,  I  could  leap  into 
the  sea,  but  this  would  have  meant  speedy  and 

■  in  death  with  the  water  at  such  a  low 
temperature.  The  strongest  man  could  not 
j  have  lived  in  it  more  than  a  very  few 
minutes.  Clearly,  my  only  hope  lay  in  remain- 
ing on  the  floe  and  trying  to  dodge  past  the 
monster  and  attract  the  attention  of  my 
mat  If    I  could    only  get    to  the  lee  side 

of    him    I    should    have    a    more   open    field 
and  a  better  chance  of  escape,  for    I    thought 

uld  outpace  him  if  it  came  to  a  race  over 
the  ice. 

Again  the  monster  lunged  forward  at  me,  but 
I  was  too  quick  for  him  and  sprang  to  one  side, 


he  would  throw  his  huge  body  forward  upon 
me  and  spit  me  as  I  ran.  But  just  at  this 
moment  two  of  my  shipmates,  who  had  been 
working  some  distance  away,  came  up  in 
a  boat,  and  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
started  yelling  and  shouting  at  the  top  of 
their  voices.  This,  fortunately,  had  the  effect 
of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  walrus  from 
me,  and  the  moment  he  fairly  caught  sight 
of  the  new  arrivals  he  took  a  header  into  the 
sea  and  disappeared  from  view.  Needless  to 
say,  this  startling  experience,  which  quite  un- 
nerved me  for  several  days,  made  me  exercise 
far  greater  care  during  the  rest  of  that  trip  in 
dealing  with  a  supposed  "  dead  "  walrus.  I  was 
chaffed,  but  I  had  been  far  too  badly  scared  to 
take  any  notice  of  trifles  like  that. 
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By  Professor  Charles  F.   Holder,  of  Pasadena,  California. 

Mr.  Holder  is  a  recognised  authority  on  most  things  Californian.  In  this  paper  he  describes  the 
attractions  of  the  Island  of  Santa  Catalina,  off  the  coast  of  the  southern  part' of  the  State,  and  only 
three  hours  from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.     The  fishing  at  this  place  is  remarkable,  as  the  Professor  s 

photographs   show. 
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HEN  Senor  Cabrillo,  one  of  Cortez's 
lieutenants,  sailed  into  Santa  Cata- 
lina Bay  one  day  in  October,  1543, 
armed  with  a  ,  comprehensive  com- 
mission to  annex  every  place  he 
came  to,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  island  which  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  health  and  pleasure 
resorts  of  the  Western  world.  The  tourist  was 
unknown  in  those  days,  and  besides,  the  island 
was  populated  by  a  race  of  Indians  who  would 
have  made  prolonged  residence  decidedly  un- 
pleasant, if  not  impossible. 

Nowadays,  however,  the  original  inhabitants 
have  disappeared,  and  thousands  of  visitors 
journey  annually  to  Santa  Catalina  from  all 
parts,  attracted  by  its  marvellous  climate,  its 
fishing,  and  other  tourist  attractions.  It  is 
situated  about  forty  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  twenty-five  from  the  mainland  of  California, 
the  trip  from  Los  Angeles  by  rail  and  steamer 
taking  about  three  hours.  The  steamers  of  the 
Wilmington  Transport  Company  leave  the  port 


of  San  Pedro  daily ;  and  during  1899  no  fewer 
than  30,000  persons  visited  the  island,  as  many 
as  four  boats  per  day  having  to  be  run  to  carry 
them.  The  Island  of  Santa  Catalina  is  the  sole 
property  of  the  Banning  Company,  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  "  run  "  it  on  original  lines.  The 
idea  is  essentially  American— a  huge  "trust," 
controlling  a  territory  twenty-two  miles  long  by 
from  three  to  seven  miles  wide,  administering 
its  amusements  and  attending  to  matters  of 
drainage  and  building,  together  with  the  count- 
less details  connected  with  a  princely  estate  of 
55,000  acres.  Open-air  camping  facilities  are 
granted  free  of  charge,  and  numerous  of  her 
advantages  are  "covered"  by  the  inclu.ive 
ticket  which  one  buys  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  brief  voyage  to  the  island  is  a  most 
interesting  one.  Whales  are  frequently  seen, 
sometimes,  coming  close  alongside  ;  while 
numbers  of  the  famous  flying-fish  of  California 
dart  hither  and  thither  over  the  water  making 
flights  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  As  the  steamer 
approaches  the  island  begins  to  take  shape  on 
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the  horizon,   and  one  beholds  two  great   twin 

ks    some     2,500ft.     in    height.      They    arc 

,1    in    every    direction     by    precipitous 

-.  which  reach  right  down  to  the  water's 

they  

form    the    snuggest 

little    harbours    itn- 

ble      As    the 

ner    enters    the 

51     of    these 

inlets   the    town    of 

Avalon,  the  capital 

of  the  island,  comes 

suddenly  into  view. 

A  panoramic  photo. 

o\    this   charmingly 

situated  place  is  re- 
produced  at   the 

liead  of  this  article. 
Avalon  is  unique 

among    watering- 
places,  and  appears 

to   the   visitor  very 

un-American.     The 

little    bay  is   about 

half  a    mile  across, 

forming    a     perfect 

-cent.       On    the  north    it  is  guarded   by  a 

lofty  rock,   known  as   the   "  Sugar-Loaf,"  whilst 

a  similar  spur  shelters  it  on  the  south.     As  will 

be  seen  from  the  photo.,  the  little  town  is  built 

1  juite  close  to  the  beach,  separated  from  it  by  a 

fine   wide   drive,    on    which   are 

ranged  the  principal  hotels — the 
ropole,  the  Grand  View,  the 

Island  Villa,  and  others.    Behind 

these  again  are  cottages,  bunga- 
lows, and  the  tents  of  the  numer- 
ous camping  parties,  which  climb 

in  charmingly  erratic  fashion   up 

the  tree-clad  hillsides.      Half  a 

mile  in  the  rear  of  the  town  we 

come  to  what  is  considered  one 

of  the  most  picturesque  golf  links 

in  America.  There  is  a  well- 
equipped  golf  house — the  head- 
quarters  of   the   Santa   Catalina 

Golf  Club — and  the  links  extend 

for  a   considerable   distance    up 

the  canyon,  abounding  in  natural 

"  hazards  "   and    "  bunkers  "    as 

trying  to  the  skill  of  the  golfer 

as  they  are  delightful  to  the  eye 

of  the  spectator.      Near  by  are 

fine  tennis  courts.     As  a  matter 

of  fact,  the  new  arrival  in  Santa 

Catalina  finds  himself  positively 

bewildered  by  the   number   and 

variety  of  the  amusements.  There 
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are  golf,  tennis,  fishing,  yachting,  wild-goat 
hunting,  stage  coach  riding,  quail  shooting, 
bathing,  boating,  and  a  hundred  other  delightful 
pastimes.     Usually  the  new-comer  gives  up  the 

problem  in  despair 
for  a  short  time, 
and  goes  down  to 
the  miniature  jetty 
to  see  the  steam- 
boat passengers 
arrive.  This  ani- 
mated scene  is  well 
illustrated  in  our 
next  photo.,  which 
shows  one  of  the 
Wilmington  Com- 
pany's boats  dis- 
charging her  pas- 
sengers. Incident- 
ally, the  photo,  gives 
one  a  good  idea  of 
the  well-kept,  tree- 
bordered  streets  of 
Avalon,  which  are, 
of  course,  looked 
after  by  the  owners 
of  the  island,  who 
also  provide  a  band -stand,  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  luxurious  seats,  and  a  large  pavilion, 
where  a  ball  takes  place  every  evening. 

The  business  man,  even  when  he  is  holiday- 
making,  likes  to  get  his  newspaper  each  morning, 
and  the  American  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  In  order  that 
the  guests  at  the  island  hotels 
may  get  their  papers  as  early  as 
possible,  one  enterprising  journal 
sends,  out  a  special  boat,  which 
intercepts  the  steamer  bound  for 
Avalon  in  mid-channel,  where  a 
bundle  of  newspapers  is  tossed 
aboard.  The  accompanying  snap- 
shot shows  the  newspaper  boat, 
the  power  -  yacht  La  Faloma, 
running  up  under  the  lee  of  the 
steamer  Hermosa,  prior  to  the 
tossing  on  board  of  the  news- 
paper packet  as  mentioned.  The 
passengers  line  the  rail,  and  as 
soon  as  the  papers  come  aboard 
there  is  a  good  -  humoured 
scramble  for  copies — possibly  as 
souvenirs.  Power-yachts  such  as 
the  La  Palotua,  by  the  way, 
are  one  of  the  features  of  Santa 
Catalina.  An  ordinary  sailing 
yacht  is  equipped  with  a  motor 
of  moderate  horse-power,  so  that 
aggravating   calms   and   contrary 
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winds  —  the  bane  of  the  restless  American 
yachtsman  with  his  passion  for  "getting  there" 
— can  be  laughed  to  scorn. 

Talking  about  news  and  newspapers  reminds 
me  that  the  island  has  no  cable  communication 
with  the  mainland,  but  has  in  the  past  relied 
upon  an  ingenious  pigeon-sen  ice  for  the  con- 
veyance of  telegrams.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
flock  of  birds  was  kept  at  the  island,  trained  to 
fly  to  Los  Angeles,  which  they  could  reach  in 
one  hour.  It  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  day 
to  see  the  birds  start  from  the  Hotel  Metropole. 
They  would  rise  high  in  the  air,  obtain  the 
direction,  and  then  set  out  over  the  ocean 
for  the  mainland  Upon  arriving  in  Los 
Angeles  they  flew  to  their  cage,  and  in 
passing  in  rang  an  electric  bell,  which  called 
up  the  keeper.  This  official  removed  the 
telegram  bound  round  the  bird's  leg,  telephoned 
it  to  the  post-office,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
message  was  delivered.  The  return  answer  was 
telephoned  to  the  bird  station,  copied  out,  and 
tied  to  the  leg  of  a  bird,  which  upon  being 
released  immediately  started  off  on  the  return 
flight  to  Santa  Catalina.  In  this  way  a  telegram 
could  be  sent  and  an  answer  received  within 
two  hours. 

I  have  mentioned  stage-coaching  as  one  of 
the  favourite  sports  of  the  island.    "  But  how,"  it 


For  years  the  old  Indian  trails  were  the  only 
means  of  attaining  the  summit  of  the  island — 
a  difficult  feat  even  with  the  trained  Santa 
Catalina  horses  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  some  better  means  of  access  to  the  interior 
was  needed.  This  has  found  expression  in 
a  most  remarkable  stage  road,  which  takes 
the  rider  on  the  typical  six-in-hand  American 
coach  into  the  heart  of  the  wild  -  goat 
country,  fifteen  miles  from  Avalon.  The 
road  begins  at  Avalon  itself,  winding  up 
from  the  beach  with  many  curves,  and  passing 
what  is  known  as  the  Devil's  Elbow.  From  here 
it  enters  Decanso  Canyon,  rising  to  the  top  of 
this  with  a  grade  of  ten  in  a  hundred.  The 
road  is  about  12ft.  in  width,  perfectly  smooth, 
and  occupies  a  shelf  dug  out  on  the  mountain- 
side, with  an  abrupt  fall  of  many  hundreds  of 
feet  on  the  outer  edge.  At  every  turn — and 
there  are  many— the  spirited  horses  appear  to 
be  rushing  into  space  or  into  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Santa  Catalina  Channel. 

The  road  crosses  the  different  canyons  at 
their  heads,  and  to  accomplish  this  loops  are 
employed,  the  road  running  out  upon  a  point, 
and  then  crossing  itself  and  ascending  sharply 
to  reach  the  next  level.  At  times  the  road 
skirts  the  ocean,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  but 
overhanging  it  at  such  an  angle  that  the  schools 
of  big  fish  can  be  distinctly  seen.  It  takes 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the  summit, 
but  the  return  journey  —  if  the 
passengers  are  so  inclined  —  is 
like  a  parachute  descent,  and  is 


THE    SIX-IN-HAND   COACH    DESCENDING    THE    REMARKABLE    ROAD    PROM    THE   SUMMIT   OP    THE    ISLAND. 
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will  be  asked,  "can  stage-coaching  be  indulged 
in  on  an  island  which  consists  of  a  series  of  pre- 
cipitous ridges  scarred  and  seamed  from  summit 
to  base  with  canyons  of  appalling  depth  ? " 
Well,  it  has  been  rendered  possible  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  engineering  feats  on  record. 


53. 


often  made  in  seventeen  minutes.  The  old 
Arizona  driver  "  lets  everything  loose,"  and  the 
six  horses  go  down  the  grade  at  a  breakneck 
pace.  A  single  slip,  or  the  snapping  of  an  axle 
tree,  would  hurl  the  flying  vehicle  and  its 
occupants    down  into  the  depths  of  some  pre- 
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cipitous  canyon 
or  into  the  sea. 
The  photo,  on 
the  previous 
shows  the 
six  in-hand  coach 
gotiating  .1 
nasty  coraler  on 
the  downward 
journey.  You 
will  observe  the 
steep  slope  on 
the  outer  edge 
of  the  narrow 
road. 

Our  next  pho- 
tograph shows 
one  of  the  "char- 
acters "!  of  the 
island  —  Jim 
Gardner,  a  boat- 
man and  fisher- 
man who  enjoys 
more  than  local 
celebrity.  He  is 
an  Englishman, 
and  his  great 
speciality  is  the 
catching  of  tuna 
— a  fish  concern- 
ing which  I  shall 
have  more  to  say 
presently.  Out- 
side   Tim's  boat- 
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house    on    the  he    h; 

frarr;  lining  dozens   of  large 

photographs  of  all  the  gentlemen 
taken    out    fishing,    with 
their   catches.       He   also   does   a 

_  business  in  letting  out  boats 
and  yachts  ;  and  some  idea  of  the 
atude  of  this  trade  may  be 
formed  from  a  glance  at  our  first 
photo.,  the  craft  on  hire  ranging 
from  rowing  boats  to  electric 
launches  and  50-ton  yachl 

Probably  angling  has  done  more 
to  make  Santa  Catalina  famous 
than  any  other  of  its  attractions, 
and  hundreds  of  fishermen  come 
here  annually  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.     The  catch.  rded  are 

little  short  of  marvellous  ;  rertainly 
they  are  in  accordance  with 
Americas  reputation  as  a   "  Land 


of  big  Things."  The  "game  fishes"  caught 
lurt'  are  the  leaping  tuna,  which  ranges  in 
weight  up  to  2511b.  this  being  the  rod 
record  of  the  Tuna  Glub  ;  the  black  sea- 
bass,  370II).  ;  the  yellowtail,  the  white  sea- 
I  ass,  and  many  more.  One  of  Santa  Carolina's 
nicknames  is  the  "  Land  of  the  Leaping  Tuna," 
and  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  photograph, 
which  shows  a  day's  catch  for  two  rods,  will 
prove  that  the  title  is  well  deserved.  A  still  more 
remarkable  catch  is  shown  in  another  photo. 
Here  we  see  eleven  white  sea-bass,  the  average 
weight  of  each  being  not  less  than  501b.  Such 
figures  as  these  are  surely  enough  to  make  British 
fishermen  long  to  visit  this  favoured  spot. 
Indeed,  any  Englishman  who,  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  the  island,  mentions  the  weights 
of  the  fish  he  has  caught,  or  seen  photos,  of,  will 
establish  for  himself  a  reputation  for  unveracity 
which  will  follow  him  to  the  grave. 

Avalon  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tuna  Club, 
an  organization  numbering  some  250  members, 
who  hail  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
sportsmen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
fishing  for  the  largest  fish  with  the  lightest 
tackle,  and  the  majority  of  the  island  boats  are 
fitted  up  in  accordance  with  their  requirements. 
In  order  successfully  to  land  the  giant  tuna  or 
bass  with  the  (apparently)  feeble  tackle  used 
one  must  be  prepared  to  fight  one's  fish  for 
from  one  to  five  hours,  being  meanwhile  towed 
by  the  monster  for  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 
The  typical  angler's  boat  is  a  yawl  having  a 
one  horse-power  engine.     The  sportsmen  sit  in 
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ELEVEN    WHITE    SEA-BASS    CAUGHT    A  1     SANTA    CATALINA    ISLAND    WITH    ROD    AND    LINE.       AVERAGE    WEIGHT    50LB. 

From  a  Photo. 


the  stern  in  comfortable  arm-chairs,  one   fishing 
to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 

Everything  seems  to  favour  the  angler  on  this 
pleasant  shore,  for  from  April  to  November 
there  are  no  squalls  or  storms  of  any  kind.    The 


Bentley  on  August  8th,  1898,  and  weighs  no 
less  than  2461b.  This  photo  also  shows  Jim 
Gardner,  the  boatman,  who  is  never  very  far 
away  when  a  big  fish  is  being  landed,  and  who 
keeps  a  special  set  of  signal  flags  for  hoisting 
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■Lk"    SEA-BASS,    WEIGHING    24^1 
ASHORE    WITH    FLAGS. 


LIKE   THIS    Is    ALWAYS    SIGNALLED 
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catches  made  year  after  year  by  the  members  of 
the  Tuna  Club  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
anglers  all  over  the  world.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  magnificent  black  sea-bass  shown  in  the 
next  photo.      This    was  caught  bv   Mr.  W.   R. 


coming 


ashore- -a 


when    a    record    catch     is 

frequent  event  in  these  teeming  waters. 

Perhaps  the  favourite  pastime  at  Santa  Cata- 
lina  is  yachting  and  boating.  Nearly  everybody 
infills  the  cruise  round  the  island— sixty  miles 
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SHOWING   THE    ROCK    SCENERY   ROUND    THE    ISLAND.       THIS    IS   ARCH    ROCK, 

From  a  Photo,  by  Swenson. 


WITH    A   TYPICAL   CATALINA    YACHT. 


—in  one  day.  over  a  perfectly  calm  sea.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  island  is  a  sea-lion  rookery, 
where  a  herd  of  these  interesting  creatures  have 
made  their  home.  The  shores  of  the  island  are 
very  abrupt,  high  cliffs  rising  precipitously  from 
the  sea  in  many  places  ;  and  there  are  very  few 
shoals.  Every  few  hundred  yards  one  comes  to 
delightful  little  bays,  into  which  the  canyons 
open.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  inlets  is 
Arch  Rock,  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo., 
which  also  shows  a  typical  Santa  Catalina  yacht, 
on  board  which  are  a  happy  party  of  picnickers. 
At  the  base  of  the 
wooded  cliffs  is 
a  tiny  beach  of 
lovely  golden 
1.  The  water 
here  is  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and 
Nature  appears 
in  her  happiest 
mood.  Farther 
on.  at  a  place 
called  the  Isth- 
mus, there  is  a 
fiord  which  nearly 
cuts  the  island  in 
two.  The  Isthmus 
also  boasts 
another  attraction 
in  the  shape  of  its 
"  Blue  Cavern, 
which    rivals    the      /.,  ;„."£] 


famous  "Blue  Grotto :'  of  Capri.  From  out- 
side the  entrance  looks  like  a  shallow  open- 
ing in  the  rock,  but  once  inside  a  narrow 
tunnel  is  seen,  which  can  be  entered  and 
navigated,  bringing  one  out  at  another  point 
some  distance  away. 

The  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  water 
have  suggested  the  use  of  the  curious  glass- 
bottomed  boats  in  tourist  use  at  Santa  Catalina  ; 
one  of  these  boats  is  shown  in  my  next  photo- 
graph. The  bottom  consists  of  heavy  and 
slightly  magnifying  plate-glass.     The  passengers 
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sit  around  the  edge  of  the  well  and  look  down 
into  it.  The  gorgeous  submarine  vegetation 
and  objects,  40ft.  or  50ft.  down,  can  be  seen 
with  great  distinctness.  The  bottom  of  the  bay 
is  covered  with  beautiful  vines,  forming  a  kind 
of  submarine  forest,  among  the  "trees"  of 
which  swim  fishes  of  radiant  hues,  such  as 
the   blue-spotted   "angel-fish,"   jelly-fishes    with 


specimens  14ft. 
long  have  been 
seen  close  to  the 
island. 

The  remote 
prospect  of  being 
seized  by  an 
octopus,  how- 
ever, does  not 
trouble  the  visi- 
tors very  much, 
for  many  of  them 
spend  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day 
frolicking  in  the 
sun  -  kissed 
waters.  The 
sexes  bathe  to- 
gether, as  may  be 
seen  from  the 
photo,  next  reproduced,  and  the  utmost  good- 
humour  is  generally  displayed.  As  you  will 
see  from  the  picture,  the  sea  is  most  accom- 
modatingly calm,  and  the  conditions  for 
swimming  quite  ideal.  When  they  are  tired  of 
the  water  the  bathers  come  ashore  and  bask  on 
the  sand,  or  chat  with  friends  watching  from  the 
parade,  as  we  see  them  in  our  next  photo.,  which 
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r.    PR   INT   OF    THE    MIRAMAR    BOARDING-HOUSE  J    NOT 
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pink  and  lavender  tints,  and  many  others.  So 
remarkable  are  the  submarine  forms  that  the 
public-spirited  owners  of  the  island  have  estab- 
lished a  large  zoological  station  and  aquarium. 
Here,  in  tanks,  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of  weird 
and  wonderful  forms  of  marine  life,  from  giant 
sea-slugs    to    the    horrible    octopus,    of    which 
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was  taken  in  front  of  the  "  Mira- 
mar  "  boarding-house.  The  scene 
is  full  of  life  and  colour,  and 
everybody  seems  quite  at  his  ease. 
You  wear  just  what  you  please, 
for  in  "The  Land  of  Summer"  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  the  conventions,  and  the 
kindly  sun  sees  to  it  that  you  do  not  suffer 
hurt  from  any  scantiness  of  clothing.  My 
next  snap-shot  shows  the  northern  end  of  the 
bay,  the  isolated  rock  being  "  The  Sugar-Loaf." 
In  the  foreground  is  a  lighter,  ordinarily  used 
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for  diving  operations,  but  which  has  been  seized 
by  a  light-hearted  band  of  bathers.  A  spring- 
board has  been  improvised  at  one  end,  and  a 
lady  is  about  to  take  a  plunge.  Even  the  most 
sedate  become  affected  with  the  joyous  bon- 
homie which  pervades  the  air  in  this  place,  and 
a  short  sojourn  at  Santa  Catalina  is  warranted 
to  break  down  the  reserve  of  the  coldest  and 
shyest  of  men. 

But  the  island  is  by  no  means  dependent 
entirely  upon  its  aquatic  attractions.  It 
abounds  with  game,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  grey  fox,  the  California  quail,  the 
wild  goat,  and  nearly  all  the  birds  of  the  main- 
land. Although  the  wild  goats  have  been 
hunted  for  a  decade  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  quite    10,000  of   them    stil!   on   the  island. 

C  a  s  i  o  n  a  1 1  y 
large      herds     of 

animals  are 
■  ith.  and  the 
quick  -  foo  ted 
creatures  provide 
idid  sport. 
The  great  head- 
quarters for  hun- 

and    sports- 
men    :  -      I .    _ 
Camp,    which    is 
shown     i  n     m  y 

illustration. 
This  is  situated 
at  ti  of  a 

mountain  be- 
neath a  group  of 
giant  sycamores, 
and  by  the  side 
of  a  brook  which 


flows  down  to  the  distant 
sea,  the  booming  of  whose 
waves  falls  softly  on  the 
ear.  Half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  Camp  brings 
one  into  the  heart  of  the 
wild -goat  country,  and 
another  half- hour's  ride 
over  a  good  trail  brings 
one  to  Eittle  Harbour 
Inn,  which  faces  the 
bracing  west  wind  and 
the  limitless  expanse  of 
the  Pacific.  A  two  hours' 
ride  from  Eagle  ("amp 
takes  the  visitor  to  the 
summit  of  "  Black  Jack," 
2,500ft.  above  the 
level.  From  here  the 
whole  island  can  be  seen, 
while  away  to  the  east, 
sixty  miles  distant,  are  visible  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range  glistening 
in  the  sunshine.  Close  by  is  an  ancient 
pottery,  where  the  Indians  manufactured  their 
primitive  stoneware.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
the  seeker  after  the  antique  can  find  plenty 
of  scope  for  research  on  the  island.  I  myself 
have  opened  many  of  the  ancient  shell-heaps, 
finding  therein  mortars  and  pestles  of  stone, 
rude  musical  instruments,  knives  of  flint,  and 
jewellery  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  island  is, 
in  fact,  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Indian 
antiquities. 

When  its  marvellous  climate  and  extraordinary 
variety  of  attractions  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion it  is  not  surprising  that  more  and  more 
people  flock  year  by  year  to  this  favoured  isle. 


Photo. 
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Our  Plight  in   the   Dead  Sea. 


By  Archibald  Forder. 

Mr.  Forder  is  working  as  a  missionary  with  the  American  Alliance  Mission  in  Kerak  of  Moab,  on 
the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  adventure  tells  what  happened  when  the  heavily-laden  boat, 
in    which    he    was   taking    a   short  cut    home,  struck  on  a  mud  -  bank    and    there    remained   all  night! 

Mr.    Forder    had    his    wife    and    baby   with    him. 
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ALES  of  the  sea  are  frequent  enough. 
but  when  the  sea  is  called  "  Dead," 
and  supposed  on  that  account  to  be 
void  of  life,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  lively  times  sometimes 
occur  even  on  such  waters.  Stories  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  "The  Sea  of 
Lot,"  are  rare,  and  the  one  i 
am  about  to  relate  is  a  strictly 
personal  narrative  of  adventure. 
The  calling  in  which  I  am 
engaged  (that  of  a  missionary) 
has  caused  me  to  travel  a  great 
deal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  and  for  many 
years  I  lived  among  the  Arabs 
in  Kerak  of  Moab,  on  the  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea.  Con- 
stantly journeying  to  and  from 
Jerusalem,  via  Medaba  and 
Jericho,  made  four  tedious  days1 
travel,  and  many  times  I  wished 
that  the  Dead  Sea  could  be 
crossed  and  the  journey  thus 
shortened  considerably. 

The  experience  I  am  about  to  relate  happened 
in  September  of  1896.  My  wife  and  little  boy, 
then  five  months  old,  were  in  Jerusalem,  and  1 
wis  desirous  that  they  should  return  to  our  home 
in  Moab.  But  the  journey  of  four  days  in 
the  heat  of  summer  with  a  baby  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  undertake.  I  must  say  here  that 
some  months  pre- 
viously to  this  a 
good -sized  sail- 
ing-boat had  been 
put  on  the  sea 
by  the  Turkish 
Government,  and 
had  been  making 
successful  jour- 
neys from  the 
points  nearest  to 
Jericho  and  Ke- 
rak, conveying 
luggage  of  all 
sorts  across  the 
sea  as  well  as  pas- 


sengers. Xow,  by  going  over  the  sea  in  this  boat 
the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Kerak  could  be 
done  in  the  twenty-four  hours — that  is,  provided 
animals  were  waiting  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea 
to  convey  you  to  Kerak,  some  eight  hours'  ride. 
We  decided  to  make  the  journey  via  the  sea. 
I  ordered  men  and  animals  to  be  ready  to  meet 
us  at  the  place  where  the  boat  ran 
in.  and  I  told  them  to  bring  a  tent, 
as  we  expected  to  land  about  mid- 
night, and  I  wanted  some  kind 
of  shelter  from  the  heavy  dew  that 
falls  in  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  arrangements  wereall  faith- 
fully carried  out  by  my  trusty  Arab 
friends.  The  boat  usually  left 
the  starting-place  about  sunset, 
as  about  that  time  a  breeze  from 
the  north  came  down  the  Jor- 
dan valley  and,  of  course,  blew 
the  boat  along,  the  voyage  from 
point  to  point  taking  about  five 
hours.  We  sent  word  to  Jericho 
that  some  four  of  us  wanted 
to  cross  that  night  in  the  boat. 
Leaving  Jerusalem  about  noon  by  carriage, 
we  reached  Jericho  in  about  four  hours. 
Here  we  paid  our  fare,  which  was  a  Turkish 
mejedie,  equal  to  about  3s.  4d.,  each  person, 
and  then  crossed  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  As  the  wind  was  late  we  had 
time  to  get  our  suppers  before  embarking. 
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HE    IDENTICAL    BOAT   WHICH    KAN    ON     A    MUD-BANK    AND 

From  a  Photo. 


We  found  the  boat  loaded  with  long  iron 
girders  and  boards,  the  property  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  which  material  was  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Kerak  for  use  in  building.  There  were 
two  passengers  (Greeks)  also  going  the  same  way 
as  ourselves.  The  boat  was  manned  by  two  men, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  skilled 
in  navigation,  but  we  had  ample  opportunity  for 
judgments  of  our  own  on  this  point  before  the 
night  was  over.  The  breeze  coming  suddenly, 
our  luggage  and  ourselves  were  hustled  into  the 
boat,  and,  after  some  pushing  and  much  shout- 
got  away  from  the  shore.  Darkness 
soon  came  on,  but  we  sailed  merrily  on, 
congratulating  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune, 
and  speculating  as  to  what  time  next  morning 
lould  reach  home. 

We  little  dreamed  what  was  before  us  !  We 
had  been  going  about  four  and  a  half  hours,  and 
were  expecting  in  half  an  hour  to  land,  when 
the  boat,  without  any  sort  of  warning,  turned 
abruptly  half-round  and  stopped,  the  choppy 
water  at  once  beating  over  us  and  drenching  us 
all,  the  poor  baby  included.  The  thing  happened 
so  quickly  that  we  could  not  imagine  what  had 
befallen  us.  In  a  few  minutes  we  found  we 
had  run  on  either  a  mud  or  a  sand  bank.  The 
boatmen,  like  true  Arabs,  were  fast  asleep  when 
they  should  h,  n  wide  awake.     The  wind 

had  now  risen,  and  every  few  moments  sent  a 
heavy  wave  against  the  side  of  the  helpless  boat 
— a  wave  which  broke  over  us,  wetting  us  all 
through  and  through   again   and   again.      It  was 


CAUSED    SUCH    A    WRETCHED    NIGHT. 


about  a  quarter 
to  eleven,  and 
the  moo  n  w  a  s 
just  rising. 

Our  men,  tried 
to  push  off  with 
the     oars,     but 
without    success. 
They  then  strip- 
ped   and    went 
down      into    the 
water,  which  was 
up     neck     high, 
a  n  d      t  r  i  e  d     t  o 
push  the  boat  off. 
This  could  not  he 
done,    however. 
Then  a  rope  was 
tied     to    some 
bushes     growing 
out   of    the   sea, 
and  we  all  pulled 
on   it   hoping   to 
move     her,     but 
even  this  was  no 
good,  for  she  ob- 
stinately stuck  fast.     The  boatmen  cursed  and 
swore,   and  called  violently  on  Mohammed  and 
Abraham  to  help  them  ;  but  still  we  stuck.    We 
thought  if  we  lightened  the  boat  we  could  surely 
move  her,  so  we  commenced  on  the  iron  girders, 
throwing  them  one  by  one  into  the  dark  sea,  but 
still  the  wretched  boat  remained  fast.     It  was 
really  a  deplorable  situation — castaway  like  that 
in  an  open  boat  by  night  in  the  dreary  Dead  Sea. 
Next  the  boards  went  over  and  floated  away  in 
all  directions ;  but  this  weight  less  appeared  to 
make  no  difference. 

Finding  that  we  were  fairly  fixed,  I  decided 
to  try  and  make  my  way  to  the  shore,  which  we 
thought  we  could  discern  not  far  away.  Accord- 
ingly I  got  over  the  side  and  was  soon  neck 
deep  in  the  extraordinarily  difficult  and  briny 
water.  I  started  for  the  supposed  "  land,"  but, 
alas  !  it  was  not  dry  land  at  all,  but  banks  of 
dirty,  awful-smelling  mud ;  and  I  soon  found 
myself  sinking  in  and  getting  entangled  in  an 
undergrowth  of  bushes  and  weeds  that  stuck  up 
out  of  this  hideous,  treacherous  sea.  By  much 
exertion  I  got  back  to  the  boat  again,  and  then 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  patiently  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  morning.  We  were  all 
dreadfully  thirsty,  the  half-barrel  of  fresh  water 
we  had  on  board  having  been  filled  up  with  the 
saltest  of  salt  water,  and  made  utterly  undrink- 
able.  The  baby  wanted  its  bottle,  but  instead 
of  warm  milk  it  had  to  be  content  with  cold, 
the  wind  blowing  out  the  spirit  stove  as  soon  as 
we  lit  it. 
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About  four  in  the  morning  one  of  the  boat- 
men said  he  would  go  ashore  and  bring  the 
Arabs  of  an  encampment  near  at  hand  to  our 
assistance.  So  he  left  the  boat,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  not  to  be  seen  again.  I  must  here 
say  that  the  constant  crashing  of  the  waves 
against  the  side  of  the  helpless  boat  had  made 
her  go  over  very  much  on  one  side,  which  did 
not  add  to  the  comfort  of  our  situation. 

At  last  day  broke,  and  we  were  glad  beyond 
expression,  for  we  had  shouted  ourselves  hoarse 
hoping  that  someone  on  land  would  hear  us 
and  come  to  our  aid.  But  although  there  were 
numbers  of  Arabs  not  far  away,  they  were  all 
too  sound  asleep  or  wilfully  heedless  to  hear  us. 
Or  perhaps  those  awake  thought  it 
was  the  night  watchman  frightening 
the  wild  animals  off  the  rising  corn. 
We  felt  certain  our  own  men  could 
not  be  far  away,  as  they  were  to  meet 
us  at  the  landing-place,  and  that  much- 
desired  spot  we  found  was  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance 
from  us. 

In  a  short  time  the  relentless  sun 
rose  and  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
a  most  threatening  way.  Arabs  also 
showed  up  on  the  shore,  but,  true  to 
their  nature,  were  content  to  look  on 
with  some  show  of  interest,  but  appar- 
ently had  no  notion  of  coming  to  help 
us.  We  decided  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  now  but  wade  ashore 
through  mud  and  water.  I  again  got 
out  into  the  sea  and  had  started  for 
the  shore  when  I  heard  our  own  men 
calling  out  that  they  were  coming  to 
help  us.  Immediately  one  after  an- 
other appeared  from  among  the  bushes, 
and  were  soon  in  the  water  swimming 
or  wading  towards  the  boat. 

Having  made  my  own  way  to 
land,  and  thus  found  where  it  was 
practicable  to  wade  without  getting 
into  deep  water  or  on  to  mud-banks,  I 
returned  to  the  boat.  I  took  the  baby  myself, 
and,  holding  him  up  over  my  head,  started 
again  for  the  shore.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
trip  vastly  more  than  I  did,  for  he  just  crovved 
all  the  way.  Many  were  the  narrow  escapes  I 
had  from  falling  and  putting  a  cruel  end  to 
baby's  great  joy.  Every  step  had  to  be  care- 
fully felt  before  I  put  my  foot  down  firmly, 
making  my  progress  slow  and  most  laborious. 
At  last  Master  George  was  handed  to  a  burly 
Arab,  even  more  dirty  than  we  were,  and  then 
I  made  for  the  boat  again.  Meanwhile  the 
ladies  had  got  into  the  water,  and  with  an 
Arab  on   each    side  to  support    them   they  also 
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made  tracks  for  the  shore.  They  found  for 
once  that  petticoats  and  skirts  were  a  great 
nuisance,  for  what  with  these  latter  and  the 
extreme  buoyancy  of  the  Dead  Sea  water,  they 
had  great  difficulty  to  keep  their  balance. 

At  last  all  was  got  ashore,  of  course  soaking 
wet,  and  more  or  less  spoiled  by  the  thorough 
and  repeated  drenchings.  The  tent,  we  found, 
had  been  pitched  about  a  half-mile  from  the 
shore  ;  so  the  luggage  and  the  ladies  were  put 
on  mules  and  sent  to  it  at  once,  the  men  walk- 
ing on  behind.  Once  at  the  tent,  breakfast  was 
frantically  called  for.  One  of  our  men  had 
thoughtfully  made  a  big  potful  of  chicken  broth, 
to    which    more    than    full    justice    was    done. 


!  HES1 
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After  our  meal  we  turned  our  attention  to  our 
clothing.  The  ladies  were  shut  in  the  tent 
while  their  clothes  were  washed  in  a  fresh-water 
stream  near  by  and  then  hung  on  the  trees  to 
dry.  I  myself  had  to  remain  in  my  wet  and 
muddy  trousers,  but  they  soon  dried  on  me  in 
the  fierce  sun.  We  stayed  the  whole  day  on 
the  plain,  and  the  heat  of  the  place  no  doubt 
kept  us  from  being  any  the  worse  for  our 
prolonged  ducking. 

The  accompanying  photograph  was  taken  by 
one  of  our  party,  after  we  had  made  ourselves 
as  presentable  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances.    As  regards  our  boat,  I  may  here  say 
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that  it  stuck  for  eight  days,  but  at  last,  with  the 
aid  of  many  men,  was  moved,  and  with  a  south 
wind  was  blown  back  to  the  Jericho  end  of  the 
But  the  poor  thing's  work  was  done.  It 
filled  with  water  and  sank  to  the  bottom.    Since 

then    no    such    boat     has     , 

n    plying    on   these 
wat 

We  packed  the  tent  and 
our  belongings,  and  just 
before  sunset  started  for 
:.  1  or  some  time 
our  way  lay  over  the  plain, 
and  then  began  the  climb 
up  the  Moab  Mountains, 
which  was  a  very  tiring  and 
tedious  experience.  We 
soon  caught  sight  of  the 
old  towers  on  the  walls  of 
our  destination,  however, 
and  earnestly  wished  for 
home  after  all  we  had 
gone  through.  About 
eleven  at  night  we  were 
so  sleepy  that  we  halted 
in  the  bed  of  a  valley  and 
soon  fast  asleep.  For 
about     three     hours     we 


rested,  and  then 
started  off  again. 
The  moon  was 
shining  brightly, 
and  every  step 
brought  us 
nearer  home. 
Soon  the  city  of 
Kerak  of  Moab 
was  before  us. 
Up  its  steep  side 
we  rode  in  single 
file,  through  the 
old  rock-cut  en- 
trance, and  at 
about  five  in  the 
morning  reached 
the  hum  bled  wel- 
ling we  called 
home.  Neverwas 
place  more  wel- 
come. Soon  we 
were  ourselves 
again  and  the  past 
only  an  unpleas- 
ant memory. 
I  must  add  that  the  most 
spread  about  the  wreck 
and  our  own  fate.  Some  declared  that  we  were 
all  drowned  ;  others  said  that  only  some  of  us 
had  perished. 
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In    conclusion, 
alarming  rumours  had 
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On  the  March  with  a  Samoyede  Caravan. 


By  Ernest  Ward  Lowry. 

The  narrative  of  a  journey  from   Mezen  to    Ust  Tzilma  made   by  the  writer   in    company  with  a 

Russian  merchant  and  a  patriarchal  family  of  Samoyedes,  or  nomad  tribesmen  of  the  Tundra  of 

European   Russia.     With   photographs  illustrating  their  life  and  method  of  travel. 

T  a  first  glance  the  great  frozen  lands 
of  Arctic  Russia  seem  so  utterly  un- 
suitable for  human,  or  even  animal, 
habitation  that  one  wonders  how- 
even  birds  or  fish  can  exist  in  that 
silent  snow  land.  Yet  Nature  has  proYided 
even  there  for  both  man  and  beast,  rendering 
existence  not  merely  endurable,  but  actually 
profitable.  In  proof  of  this  there  stand  some 
6,000  members  of  the  Samoyede  race,  with  one 
family  of  whom  I  crossed  the  tundra,  in  mid- 
winter of  1897,  from  Mezen  to  Ust  Tzilma,  on 
the  Petchora,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  versts. 
Vasily  Alecksevitch  Bobrikoff  was  the  name 
of  the  head  of  this  family,  and  on  my  first  intro- 
duction to  him  and  his  wife,  Nyai-koh,  out  on 
their  boundless  snow-field,  I  instinctively  asked, 
"  How  can  they  live  ?  "  and  I  found  the  whole 
answer  contained  in  one  word,  "  Reindeer."  as, 
I  hope,  the  story  of  my  journey  with  them  may 
show.  Bobrikoff,  like  myself,  had  been  attracted 
to  Mezen  by  its  great  ten-day  fair,  and  that  over, 
he  was  returning  to  the  Petchora,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  "  Greater  Land  "  beyond  that  mighty  river. 
So,  as  we  wished  to  go  to  Ust  Tzilma,  a  Russian  the  author,  in  arctic  kussian  costume,  with  a  sledge-dog. 
trader  and  myself  joined  his  "nepoi,"  or  train  of  From  a  photo-  by  ElUott  **  Fty- 

sledges.   In  Mezen  itself  Bobrikoff  had  but  thirty         "zagas,"  or  hindquarters  of  venison,  skins,  and 
deer,  in  fifteen  sledges,  which  had  brought  in  his        other    products    of    Arctic    commerce,    to    be 

exchanged   for 
flour,     powder, 
lead,   tea,   and 
last— but  by   no 
means  least  — 
vodka,    the    uni- 
versal spirit  con- 
sumed    through- 
out    the     vast 
Russian  Empire. 
But  at  the  camp- 
ing-ground   of 
Kozin,  some  ten 
versts     off,     the 
remainder      of 
Bobrikoffs    herd 
of  300   head 
stood,    guarded 
by  his  two  eldest 
girls,    with    the    aid    of     eight 
Samoyede  dogs. 
At  Kozin,  then,  we  met,  and  as  the 
deer  had  nibbled  the  moss  very  close  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  choom,"  or  skin  tent, 
and  were  in  consequence  wandering  farther  and 
farther  in  search  of  more,  and  so  were  falling  a 
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ras  high  time  to  start. 
women,  or   "inkas,"  began  to  strike  the 
and  the  men  shouted  "Gai,  gai  !"  to  the 
isemble  the  deer.     This 
ne,  For  the  d 
know  their  work,  and  the 
rush  together,    form- 
a    perfect    forest     of 


The 

tent  : 
dogs, 
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antli  The    "tinzey,"    or    lasso,    was    then 

deftly  thrown  over  the  horns  of  those  accus- 
tomed to  harness,  for  Bobrikoff  recognised 
any  particular  animal  in  his  herd  ;  and  having 
caught  sixty  the  sledges  were  got  ready,  and 
the  choom  and  all  other  property  packed  upon 
them.     Then    off  we    started,    our    "  aryoosh " 


or  train  of  sledges  numbering  thirty,  to 
each  of  which  only  two  deer  were  harnessed, 
for  Nature's  road  of  snow  is  easy  travelling 
compared  with  the  swampy  highway  of  summer. 
The  leading  sledge  was  drawn  by  a  team  of 
four  abreast  and  driven  by  one  of  the  girls. 
Behind  this  "aryoosh"  followed  the  herd  of 
deer,  rounded  up  by  old  Bobrikoff  himself,  who 

travelled  behind 
and  acted  as 
whipper-in.  With 
deer,  as  with 
horses,  it  is  the 
pace  that  kills,  so 
we  only  covered 
some  six  miles  an 
hour.  Thus  it  was 
not  long  after  the 
short  Arctic  day 
had  ended  that 
we  reached  good 
feeding  grounds 
and  let  loose  the 
herd  to  find  food 
for  themselves, 
while  their  mas- 
ters gathered 
"yeora"  (the 
creeping  birch) 
for  firewood,  and 
their  mistresses  pitched  the  choom.  This 
choom  consisted  of  a  circular  framework  of  light 
poles,  set  in  a  circle  on  the  snow,  with  their  thin 
ends  tied  together  at  the  top,  and  wrapped  round 
with  ''  niuki,"  or  yard-wide  strips  of  deer  skin, 
sewn  up  with  deer  sinews.  A  fire  was  lighted  in 
the  middle,  and  "yud,"  the  great  pot,  hung  over 
it  by  a  deer  horn,  to  melt  snow  into  water.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  object  of 
this  portable  dwelling  was  ease  of  removal  rather 
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than  comfort.  Indeed,  in  little  more  than  an 
hour  after  our  arrival  -the  ladies  had  built  up 
their  house  and  lighted  their  fire,  for  practice 
seems  to  render  perfect  even  the  art  of  removal. 

Old  Bobrikoff  had  done  well  in  Mezen, 
getting — according  to  Samoyede  notions— a 
good  exchange  for  his  deer-meat ;  and  he  was 
determined  to  celebrate  the  event  with  a  real 
good  feed  and  plenty  of  vodka.  One  of  his 
deer,  too,  had  proved  none  too  quiet  in  harness, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  probably  be  more 
successful  as  a  supper  than  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
So  this  particular  beast  was  not  let  loose  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  to  find  food  for  itself,  but 
was  sacrificed  that  it  might  provide  food  for  us. 
I  ate  some  salmon  roe  and  white  bread  which  I 
had  wisely  brought  with  me  from  Mezen.  The 
Russian  who  accompanied  me  remarked  that 
the  Samoyedes  were  filthy,  and  began  to  eat 
"  tresca,"  which  is  simply  codfish,  caught  the 
summer  before,  and  dried  after  it  has  become 
thoroughly  "  high  "  ;  so  my  companion  was 
quite  as  unpleasant  to  the  nose  as  the  gorging 
Samoyedes  were  to  the  eye. 

Supper  over,  together  with  the   vodka    which 


stillness  of  that  starry  snow-land  to  the  snoring 
I  had  to  endure  in  the  over-heated  and  over- 
crowded choom.  But  at  last  I  overcame  my 
repugnance  and  crept  through  the  flap  of  skin 
which  took  the  place  of  a  door.  Then  close  to 
this  "  door  "  I  lay  down  and  got  what  oxygen  I 
could. 

Dawn— if  that  name  apply  to  the  faint  light 
which  comes  between  nine  and  ten  on  a 
winter's  morning— brought  with  it  tea,  or  rather 
a  mixture  of  tea  and  resin,  called  brick  tea, 
which  my  companion,  the  Russian  merchant' 
had  palmed  off  on  our  host  in  Mezen  in 
exchange  for  skins.  And  now— oh  !  most  just 
retribution— he  found  himself  compelled  to 
drink  the  stuff  with  dried  white  salmon  and 
sour  black  bread,  the  whole  followed  by  a  day 
of  idleness,  vodka,  and  story-telling.  The  deer 
fed  around  in  a  wide  circle,  round  which  it  was 
necessary  occasionally  for  one  of  us  to  drive,  to 
see  that  all  was  well.  The  winter  food  of  the 
deer  consists  of  the  white  moss,  or  lichen,  to 
which  they  obtain  access  by  scraping  away  the 
deep  snow  with  their  fore-feet,  at  the  same  time 
helping    the    process    with    their    warm    breath. 


From  a]     "1  was  installed  as  the  driver  of  a  five-abreasi   team,  and  found  it  no  f.asy  job  with  only  one  rein."     [Photo. 


followed  it,  we  all  retired.  Wrapped  in  deer 
skins,  spread  on  boards,  we  lay  with  our  feet 
towards  the  central  fire,  like  spokes  radiating 
from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  Indeed,  we  could 
scarce  do  otherwise,  for  the  smoke  so  filled  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  that,  when 
one  stood  up,  it  had  to  be  with  closed  eyes  ; 
and  a  Samoyede  choom  full  of  dogs,  a  baby 
deer,  many  children,  and  eight  adults  is  not  a 
suitable  place  for  the  game  of  blind  man's  buff. 
Well,  we  slept  on,  they  for  the  night,  but  I 
for  an  hour  only.  The  heat  awoke  me,  and  I 
was  glad  to  pull  on  my  furs  and  go  out  into  the 
lovely,  Aurora-lit  Arctic  night— cold,  indeed,  but 
perfectly  still ;  and  no  cold  is  felt  through  furs 
if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  wind.  For  a  while 
I  wandered  about,  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  a 
wolf,    but    in   vain  ;    yet   preferring    the    perfect 


much  as  the  seal  thaws  ice   in  order  to  get  at 
the  water  under  it. 

In  this  seajch  after  moss  the  reindeer  are 
aided  by  Nature,  who,  when  she  has  sent  snow, 
also  supplies  wind,  which  sweeps  the  tops  of  the 
small  hillocks  of  the  tundra,  on  which  the  moss 
grows.  Thus  the  furious  snow  squalls,  which 
sweep  these  hills  and  drive  blinding  clouds  of 
fine  frozen  snow  before  them,  though  most 
dangerous  to  travellers,  are,  indeed,  blessings 
very  much  disguised  ;  and  it  is  only  when  there 
is  a  triple  combination  of  evils — a  hard  frost, 
deep  snow,  and  no  wind — that  the  deer  suffer 
actual  want.  In  the  ordinary  way  they  are  able 
to  survive  the  long,  dark  winter,  and  even 
appear  fairly  fat  in  the  spring,  and  that  in  a 
land  where,  to  English  eyes,  nothing  exists  but 
snow  and   sky.      As  herds  often    number  500 
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I,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  they  soon  clear 

.en  pasture   of  its   moss,  and   their  owner  is, 

fore,  Kneed  to  lead  a  roving  life  with  them, 

always   in   search   of   fresh    fields    and    pastures 

new.      Indeed,  a  Samoyede  seldom  stays  more 

than  tiw  in  o;)c  spot. 

fo  return  to  our  own  doings,  the  next  day  we 
wen  rt  again  ;  so  the  process  of  residing 

up.  catching  and  harnessing  deer,  taking  down 
and  packing  away  our  choom  was  repeated,  and 
start(  d  oni  e  more  with  our  faces  eastward. 
This  time  1   was  installed  as    driver  of  a  five 
abreast  team,  and   found   it  no  very  easy  job  to 
control  the  reindeer  with  only   one  rein.      This 
rein   is   tied    to   the   left    side  of  the   left   deer's 
bridle,  and  this  beast,  when  it  is  pulled,  naturally 
turns  to  the  left,  dragging  his  mates  after  him.    To 
turn  t  :>  the  right  you  must    slack    this   rein,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  poke  tiie  left-hand  deer  on  his 
left  with  the  "harry"— a  pole  some   14ft.  long. 
gisa     omplished  by  word  of  mouth,  only 
accompanied  by  a  gentle  touch  over  the  nose  of 
left-hand  deer,  who  is  always  chosen  for  his 
quickness  of  perception  and  quietness.      If  your 
too  slow   you    must    prod   with    the 
pole,   for   a    whip    is   never  carried,  and  is  but 
seldom    wanted,    the    deer    being    most    willing 

Th  ■;  day  we  covered  nearly  fifty  versts,  and 
arrived,  in  total  darkness,  near  a  village  on 
the  Peza  tributary  of  the  great  Mezen  River. 
I  left  my  hosts,  and  for  the  night 
found  a  less  asphyxiating  refuge  in  the  wooden 
house  of  a  peasant,  who  regaled  me  on 
salmon,  which  he  had 
caught  the  summer 
before  and  kept  frozen, 
hanging  from  the  eaves 
of  his  hut,  just  too  high 
for  the  wolves  to  reach, 
this  means  he  often 
got  a  shot  at  close  range, 
while  the  wolves  seldom 
got  a  meal.  The  next  day 
I  rejoined  the  "nepoi," 
or  sledge-train,  and  we 
went  on  over  the  bound- 

-  snow.  Old  Bobrikoff 
always  knew  his  way, 
even  where  no  landmark 
was  visible,  though 
neither  the  Russian  nor 
I  could  find  out  from 
him  how  he  told  the 
points  of  the  compass. 
LL  we    came    to 

the  conclusion  that  it  was 
from  the  direction  of  the 
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moss  leaves,  though  he  himself  said  that  it  was 
"  by  Nature,"'  which  did  not  tell  us  much. 

So,  travelling  one  day  and  resting  another,  we 
slowly  crossed  the  land  which  lies  between  the 
two  great  rivers  of  the  north — the  Mezen  and 
the  Petchora  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  day 
we  reached  the  last  patch  of  moss  before  Ust 
Tzilma,  where  we  parted.  The  merchant  and  I 
were  bound  for  that  Arctic  city,  whilst  Bobrikoff 
and  his  family  pushed  on  to  the  even  larger 
tundra  than  that  which  we  had  crossed,  which 
lies  to  the  eastward — a  wild  waste,  of  which 
with  his  deer,  Bobrikoff,  the  Samoyede,  is 
lord  and  master,  quite  at  home  wherever 
he  may  roam,  free  to  wander  at  will,  want- 
ing little,  and  always  finding  it.  Poor  old 
wanderer  !  We  grew  quite  fond  of  each  other 
during  those  two-and-twenty  days,  and  he  would 
take  no  money  from  me,  saying  that  I  had 
eased  his  rheumatism,  and  that  was  enough. 
Truly  ammonia,  which  I  had  brought  to  mitigate 
my  own  inevitable  flea-bites,  does  not  make  a 
bad  embrocation  when  mixed  with  seal  oil.  So, 
much  to  his  delight,  I  gave  him  my  old  rifle, 
and  he,  in  return,  presented  me  with  two 
Samoyede  puppies,  which  I  afterwards  gave  to 
the  British  Consul  in  Archangel. 

To  Vasily  Bobrikoff  and  his  wandering  race 
the  deer  do  indeed  mean  everything — horse, 
cow,  sheep,  and  goat ;  and  the  great  object  in 
life  is  to  tend  and  guard  these  invaluable 
animals.  Tent  and  clothes  are  made  from 
their  skin,  and  their  flesh  is  the  staple  meat. 
The  Samoyede  drinks  their  milk  ;   while  from 

their  antlers  he  makes 
belt  and  harness  buckles, 
as  well  as  knife-handles 
and  pot-hooks.  From 
their  hoofs  a  useful 
glue  is  made.  Reindeer 
meat,  skins,  and  horns, 
whether  sold  for  money 
or  bartered  for  goods, 
provide  such  articles  as 
his  simple  ways  of  life 
demand.  And  when  he 
travels  —and  his  whole 
life  is  but  a  pilgrimage 
— it  is  the  same  useful 
beast  that  transports  his 
dwelling,  goods,  and 
family  over  the  pathless 
swamps  of  summer  and 
the  illimitable  snows  of 
winter,  in  which  horses, 
even  if  they  could  be 
fed,  would  assuredly  sink 
and  perish. 


Lost  in  the   Grand   Canyon   of  the    Colorado. 


By  Karl  H.  vox  Wiegand 


oi 
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The  story  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the   Grand  Canyon,  illustrated  with    photographs   of  the  region 

and  portraits  of  the  men  — including  one  of  the  victims.     There  are  few  natural  features  more  imposing, 

and  few  that  have  swallowed  up  more  human  lives,  than  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 


ORTHERX  ARIZONA  is  the  won- 
derful territory  of  the  South-West  — 
a  region  of  wonders  big  in  every- 
thing that  applies  to  Nature.  It  has 
immense  deserts,  and  barren  moun- 
tains thousands  of  feet  high.      It  has  wonderful 

cliff    dwellings,    and    great    gold    and    copper 

mines.     You  will  find  there  immense  canals  of 

an  ancient  civilization,  and   the   once  fiery,  but 

now    tamed,    Apache    Indians.      The    petrified 

forest   attracts    tourists,   whilst    the    magnificent 

climate  draws  thousands  of  consumptives  yearly. 

\  es,  without  a  doubt,  this  is  the 

most  wonderful  scenic  region  that 

human  eyes  have  ever  beheld — I 

refer   particularly   to    the    Grand 

Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Not    one   canyon,    mind   you, 

but  a  whole    labyrinth   of  them, 

with  fantastic   architectural   walls 

and  terraces  eluding  all  sense  of 

perspective  and  distance.  Painted, 

too,  in  all  the  colours  known  to 

the    artist,    and    that   with    such 

marvellous  delicacy  as  cannot  be 

even  imagined.   Look  in  whatever 

direction   you    may,    and   a   new 

chaos  is  presented.  At  the  bottom 

of  the  fearful  wilderness  of  rock 

runs   the   Colorado    River,    over 

5,000ft.    below    the    rim    of    the 

walls.     It  is  with   this   river  that 

our  story  has  to  deal.     It  has  its 

source  in  the  mountains  of  Utah 

and  Colorado,  empties  itself  into 

the  Gulf  of  California,  and  is  over 

i, 800  miles  long.     The  only  man 

who  has  ever  navigated  it  is  Major 

J.  VV.  Powell,  who  in  1869  floated 

down     the    Colorado     from     its 

source   to  its   mouth,    losing  two 

boats  and  four   men    in    passing 

through     the      Grand      Canyon. 

Among   these    stupendous    walls 

rich   bodies  of  gold  and  copper 

have    of  late   years    been  found, 

drawing  thither  many  an  inex- 
perienced prospector  or  "  tender- 
foot,"  wholly  unacquainted    with 

the  baffling  region  or  the  treacher- 
ous river.     Many  a  man  such  as 

this    has    had  narrow  escapes  in 

trying  to  cross  the  river,  or  has 

got     lost     in     the     labyrinth     of 


canyons  in  this  Titan  of  chasms,  perhaps  all 
but  meeting  a  horrible  death  through  starvation 
ere  he  was  rescued.  Several  have,  indeed,  met 
this  terrible  fate,  while  a  few  have  found  their 
graves  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  river.  It  is  of 
such  a  victim  that  this  story  deals. 

Last  June  a  party  consisting  of  Charles  H. 
Gibson  ;  George  D.  Roberts,  of  Boston  ;  Henry 
B.  Clifford,  of  New  York  City  ;  William  F. 
Russell,  of  Syracuse,  Nebraska  ;  Henry  Sellers, 
and  T.  A.  and  George  Fleming,  left  Williams, 
in  Arizona,  a   thriving  little  mining  and  lumber 
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town  on  the   Santa  l'c  Pacific  Railroad,  nestling 

at  the  foot  Of  '•  Bill  Williams"  Mountain.     They 

bound    for    the    Grand    Canyon    regions, 

intending  to  inspect  some  mining  properties  on 

the  north  side  of  the  Colorado  River.    After  two 

days'  journey  they  reached  the  run  of  the  canyon 

on   the  morning  o\  June  oth,   [899.       Desiring 

-  the  liver  that   evening,  they  set    to  work 

g   I    their   outfit    down   to   the  river,   5,000ft. 

below    them,    its   roaring    being    plainly  audible 

..ven  at  that  great  distance. 

After    several    hours'    hard    work     down    the 
::  itous  trail  the) 

arrived  on  the  bank  of  the 

river  about    five    o'clock   in 

the    evening.        Here     they 

found,  to  their  dismay,  that 

the  recent  heavy  rains  and 

the  melting  of  the  snows  in 

the  mountains  of  Colorado 

and  Utah,  where  the  river 

has  its  source,    had  greatly 
■Hen  the  racing  and  terri- 
ble current,   so  that  it  had 

risen     nearly    seventy    feet .' 

In    their  outfit  they  had  a 

small    canvas    folding-boat, 

with    which    they    intended 

to  cross  to  the  other  side. 
Why  the  foolish  men  should 
have  tried  to  cross  the 
illen  river,  racing  at  a 
fearful  speed  between  the 
narrow  walls  of  granite,  and 
surging  from  wall  to  wall 
with  a  crashing  roar  that 
well-nigh  deafened  them  — 
and  that  in  such  a  boat— is 
hard,  indeed,  to  understand. 
A-  night  sets  in  early  and 
very  quickly  in  this  awe- 
inspiring  chasm  they  hastily 
t  up  and  launched  their 
little  cockle  -  shell,  rather 
than  retrace  their  steps  to 
the  rim  of  the  canyon. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Fleming  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Russell  got 
into  the  boat,  and,  nothing  daunted,  pushed  off 
from  the  bank.  They  were  soon  in  dangerous 
water,  the  little  canvas  cockle-shell  dancing  like 
a  feather  on  the  dizzily  racing  waves.  It 
required  Fleming's  most  strenous  efforts  to  keep 
the  boat  right-side  up.  At  once  it  was  evident 
neither  man  was  an  experienced  boatman. 
Getting  out  in  the  river  a  few  yards  farther, 
Russell,  while  changing  his  position,  heeled  the 
boat  slightly  over,  and  before  Fleming  could 
right  it,  an  oncoming  wave  capsized  it  altogether, 
throwing    both    men    into   the-   surging,    roaring 


THE   UNFORTUNATE    MAN,    MR.    W.    F.     RUSSEI.I-,    WHOSE 
BODY   WAS  SOUGHT   BY   MR.    BASS'S    PARTY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  G.  Altenburgk. 


Hood.       Thinking    that    Russell    could   swim, 
Fleming    struck    out    by    himself  for    the   river 
banks,  and,  after   a  terrible   struggle   in  the  icy 
waters,    he    succeeded    in    reaching    the    shore, 
where   he   was   pulled   out   by   his  companions, 
who  had  been  quite  horror-stricken,  the  disaster 
occurring   so   suddenly   that   they  were    unable 
even  to  throw  out  a  rope  to  the  men  in  the  water. 
Immediately  turning  their  attention  to  Russell, 
they   saw  him    clinging    to    the    capsized    boat, 
which    was     now    in     mid-stream,    nearing    the 
terrible  rapids  a  few  hundred  yards  below.     The 
little  craft  was  in  the  relent- 
less grasp  of  the  awful  cur- 
rent.    When    last   seen   by 
his  dazed  companions  poor 
Russell  was  still  clinging  to 
the  boat  as  it  shot  over  the 
rapids   like  a  bolt   from   a 
catapult. 

The  last  look  of  horror, 
agony,  and  appeal  on  the 
unfortunate  man's  face 
haunted  his  companions  for 
many  days.  His  photograph, 
by  the  way,  has  been  spe- 
cially lent  to  The  Wide 
World  by  his  only  sister, 
Mrs.  Morris,  of  Fleming, 
Colo.  Sellers  and  the  Flem- 
ing brothers  attempted  to 
follow  the  banks  for  some 
distance  down  the  river,  in 
the  hope  that  Russell  might 
have  been  cast  up  on  some 
shelving  rock  either  dead  or 
alive  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
this  in  the  gathering  inky 
darkness  of  the  awful  gorge 
can  be  partly  understood 
on  glancing  at  the  photo- 
graphs. Realizing  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done 
until  next  day,  they  aban- 
doned the  search,  camped 
out  for  the  night,  and  next 
morning  started  back  for  the  town  of  Williams, 
arriving  there  on  Wednesday.  From  this  place 
they  telegraphed  the  sad  news  to  Russell's  aged 
parents  at  Syracuse,  in  Nebraska.  Among  those 
who  thought  the  search  had  been  abandoned 
altogether  too  soon,  and  that  there  was  at  least 
a  possibility  of  Russell's  having  landed  on  one 
of  the  thousands  of  high  benches  of  shelving 
rocks  jutting  out  from  the  canyon  walls,  from 
which  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance  for 
escape  until  rescued  by  others  liberally  supplied 
with  ropes  and  scaling-ladders— among  these, 
I     say,     was     Mr.    W.    W.    Bass,    a  well-known 
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frontier  character,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  prospected,  hunted,  and  piloted  tourists  and 
miners  through  the  canyon  country  over  the 
Mystic  Spring  Trail,  which  begins  at  Ash  Fork, 
a  small  town  to  the  west  of  Williams,  and 
touches  the  canyon  at  its  grandest  scenic  point, 
near  Point  Sublime,  fifteen  miles  below  Bright 
Angel  Trail,  where  the  accident  occurred  which 
I  have  just  related. 

Having  searched  for  lost  people  in  the  canyon 


after  day  in  the  suffocating  heat  of  noon  and 
the  damp  chill  of  night.  Finally  driven  insane 
by  their  terrible  sufferings,  they  turned  on  each 
other  like  ravenous  wolves,  and  finally  fought 
like  wild  beasts  amongst  themselves. 

The  skeleton  of  the  last  one  of  the  party  was 
found  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Bass  himself,  together  with 
the  battered  gun-barrel  with  which  the  man  had 
killed  his  solitary  companion.  The  well-known 
guide  also  came  upon  part  of  a  diary,  giving  an 


THIS    SHOWS    THE    GREAT   COLORADO    RIVER    RACING    THROUGH    lis    ROCKY    WALLS. 
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before,  and  knowing  from  past  experience  that 
nothing  but  an  eagle  could  escape  from  those 
stupendous  walls  thousands  of  feet  high,  which 
nothing  but  a  fly  could  scale  ;  and  that  no 
human  being  unfamiliar  with  the  mazes  of  the 
vast  canyon  could  find  his  way  out  of  that 
labyrinth  of  chaotic  walls  in  that  underground 
world,  Bass  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the  case  up. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  pretty  generally  felt  that 
even  if  Russell  had  escaped  from  the  whirlpools 
and  rapids  of  the  river,  it  was  only  to  meet  a 
worse  tate  of  starvation  and  exposure  in  that 
awful  chasm.  He  did  not  have  the  advantage 
that  a  party  of  six  had  had  some  years  ago, 
when,  lost  in  the  canyon,  they  wandered  day 
Vol.  v.-66. 


account  of  their  terrible  sufferings,  the  story  of 
which  may  possibly  be  published  in  a  future 
number  of  The  Wide  World  Magazine.  Mr. 
Bass  owns  some  mineral  locations  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Mystic  Spring 
Trail,  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  Bass  Trail, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  below  where  the 
Sellers  and  Fleming  party  disaster  occurred. 
He  had  come  into  the  town  of  Williams  from 
this  camp  a  few  days  before  the  return  of  the 
Sellers  and  Fleming  party  in  order  to  take  out 
a  party  of  tourists. 

Hearing  of  the  loss  of  poor  Russell,  however, 
he  obtained  all  the  particulars  he  could  from 
the  party,  and  at  once  started  for  the  canyon  to 
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ISLEAK,    WHO    SEARCHED    SO    LONG    AM) 
-    OF    THE   UNFORTUNATE    .MAN    RUSSEL]  . 
From  a  Photo,  ty   II '.    1!'.   /lass. 


guides,  well  acquainted  with  the  canyon 
country.  To  these  he  related  Russell's 
disaster,  and  both  decided  to  join  him  in 
the  search.  Bleak  himself  had  had  a 
similar,  though  more  fortunate,  experi- 
ence than  Russell,  in  the  rapids  and 
whirlpools  of  the  river  in  the  summer  of 
1898.  Whilst  trying  to  cross  the  river 
in  a  strong,  heavy  skiff  he  misjudged 
the  strength  of  the  current  and  was 
carried  over  the  rapids.  The  boat  cap- 
sized, throwing  him  out  and  going  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  while  he  in  some 
miraculous  way  passed  through  without 
serious  injury,  and  was  carried  past  the 
whirlpools  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current, 
to  which  he  probably  owed  his  life.  Two 
miles  down  the  river  he  succeeded  in 
getting  near  the  bank  and  climbing  up 
on  to  a  shelving  rock  that  jutted  out  from 
the  wall  of  the  gorge.  Here  he  was 
rescued  some  hours  later  by  his  com- 
panions, utterly  exhausted,  but  not 
seriously  injured.  Thinking  that  it  was 
quite  possible  that  Russell  had  met  with 
a  similar  experience,  Bass  and  his  two 
brave  companions  recrossed  the  river  to 
the  south  side  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 6th,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  rope, 
a  good  field  -  glass,  and  provisions  for 
several  days.  Then  they  began  their 
arduous  search. 

That  day  they  scoured  the  canyon  and 
river  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  a 


rch. 
the   14th    of  June, 
this    being    ti 
safest   cros 
point    in    that 
part  of  the  can- 
von — a  crossing 
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He  arrived  at  his  camp  at  dusk  on 
1  crossed  the  river  that  eveni 
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wide  detour  being  necessary  in  order  to 
near  the  river.  That  night  they  tamped  on 
Shinnimo  Creek.  The  following  morning  they 
started  up  the  canyon  to  try  and  reach  a 
point  near  the  river  three  miles  farther  up.  All 
day  long  they  toiled  in  the  blazing  sun,  climbing 
and  scaling  a  wall  here  and  there,  and  crossing 
a  small  creek  and  canyon  now  and  then  which 
opened  into  the  large  gorge.  Soon,  however, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  terribly  difficult 
task  before  them,  compelled  the  men  to  abandon 
the  piece  of.  canvas  that  had  answered  for  a 
shelter  during  the  night,  and  also  some  camp- 
ing utensils  that  were  becoming  too  heavy  to 
carry  up  the  steep  walls  and  down  dangerous 
precipices,  where  a  slip  would  'have  clashed  the 
unwary  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of 
feet  down  on  to  the  hard  rocks  or  a  terrace 
below.  That  night  they  camped  utterly  worn 
and  exhausted,  not  having  reached  a  point  from 
where  the  river  was  visible.  Scarcely  had  they 
gathered  up  a  little  wood  and  a  handful  of 
sprigs  from  the  chokeberry  bushes  and  kindled 
a  little  fire,  rolling  themselves  in  their  blankets, 
before  a  sudden  familiar  hiss  and  whirr  aroused 
them  hastily,  to  find  a  number  of  huge  rattle- 
snakes within  a  few  feet  of  them,  no  doubt 
attracted  from  their  crevices  and  caverns  by  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  little  camp-fire. 


Cursing  their 
intruders 
roundly,  but  too 
fatigued  to  kill 
them  or  drive 
them  away,  the 
w  e  a  r  y  m  e  n 
picked  up  their 
blankets  and 
sought  another 
resting  -  place, 
where  they  slept 
the  remainder  of 
the  night  without 
a  fire.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the 
third  day  they 
arrived  at  the 
river  at  a  point 
where  the  walls 
are  farther  back, 
but  where  the 
river  runs  with 
terrific  velocity. 
They  searched 
both  banks  with 
their  powerful 
field-glass  in  the 
hope  of  seeing 
something  of 
Russell's  capsized  teat :  but  nothing  was  found. 
It  was  at  this  part  of  the  river  that  the  famous 
Stanton  surveying  party  met  disaster  some  years 
ago,  their  boat  striking  a  hidden  rock  while  going 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  throwing  the  entire  party 
into  the  seething  waters,  and  drowning  every 
man.  A  full  history  of  this  party's  trip  will  be 
published  in  .the  forthcoming  book  of  Professor 
G.  Wharton  James,  a  famous  traveller.* 

During  the  night  they  fired  their  guns  at 
intervals  in  order  that  if  Russell  were  in  the 
vicinity  and  alive  he  might  know  that  help  was 
at  hand.  .  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he 
would  have  heard  the  shots  even  had  he  been 
within  200yds.,  owing  to  the  dreadful  roaring  of 
the  river  as  it  raced  and  thundered  through  the 
gorge.  On  the  fourth  day  the  rescue  party  came 
to  the  most  dangerous  and  precipitous  part  of 
the  canyon,  where  the  river  runs  a  straight  course 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  through  a  narrow 
gorge  with  sheer  walls  several  thousand  feet  high 
on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  south  side  a 
series  of  smaller  gorges  and  canyons  discharging 
their  little  creeks  and  streams  into  the  main 
river.  A  glance  at  the  picture  of  this  part  of 
the  canyon  will  give  the  reader  an  admirable  idea 

*  We  have  already  published  some  remarkable  narratives  by  this 
able  photographer-explorer,  notably,  "What  I  Saw  at  the  Snake 
Oance,''  in  our  issue  for  December  last. 
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of  the  terribly  difficult  walls  to  be  sealed, 
and  the  innumerable  smaller  canyons  to  be 
crossed,  which  lay  in  the  path  of  Bass  and  his 
sturdy  companions.  The  photo,  will  also  help 
to  explain  why  it  took  two  days  to  traverse 
three  miles. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  impressive  view,  showing  a 
section  of  the  canyon  and  river  three  miles  long, 
the  scene  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the 
eh.  It  also  shows  a  number  of  small 
canyons  opening  into  the  main  gorge,  in  any 
one  of  which  poor  Russell  may  have  lain  ex- 
hausted and  not  been  seen  by  bass  and  his  com- 
panions. In  this  section  of  the  canyon  Bass 
twice  descended  to  the  river  by  means  of  the 
rope  to  examine  a  piece  of  wreckage.  It  was  in 
the  upper  end  of  this  part  of  the  canyon  that 
k,  as  I  will  relate  farther  on,  was  injured 
while  descending  by  the  rope  to  pick  up  what 
looked  like  a  hat.  His  fall,  however,  neces- 
sitated the  return  of  the  party  and  abandonment 
of  the  search.  It  is  over  Jive  thousand  feet  from 
the  rim  of  the  wall  on  the  left  down  to  the 
r,  which  in  the  photo,  looks  a  mere  thread. 
Owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  this  part  of  the 
canyon  this  is  the  only  view  ever  taken  of  it.     It 


was  in  this  part  of  the  great  gorge,  too,  that  Major 
Powell  lost  two  boats  and  four  men  in  1869. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  Bass  and 
his  two  companions  scaled  a  terrace  from  which 
the  river  was  visible  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  whilst  examining  the  banks  with  the  glass 
they  detected  something  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  upturned  boat  on  a  rock.  The 
river  was  here  several  hundred  feet  below  them. 
There  being  no  way  of  getting  down  to  it,  Bass 
had  himself  lowered  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  but 
when  over  300ft.  had  been  paid  out  he  was 
still  over  400ft.  from  the  object,  which  he  now 
examined  closely  through  the  glass  and  found 
that  it  was  part  of  a  wooden,  flat-bottomed  boat, 
whereas  Russell's  had  been  a  canvas  structure 
stretched  on  a  wooden  folding  frame.  This 
wreckage,  theiefore,  had  no  connection  with 
the  object  of  their  search,  but  probably  repre- 
sented another  tragedy  of  this  awful  gorge,  by 
the  time  Bass's  companions  had  drawn  him 
back  up  the  wall  again  darkness  had  set  in,  and 
they  camped  for  the  night. 

Their  provisions  were  now  getting  low,  and 
they  were  utterly  exhausted ;  nevertheless,  they 
decided  to  search  one  day  more.     In  the  morn- 
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ing   they   started    out    early,   and    followed    the 
river  for  a  few  hundred   yards.     Then,  meeting 
an  unsurmountable  wall  of  granite,  they  left  the 
river  and,   going  some  distance   back,  travelled 
three   miles,  and   again   struck  the  banks  of  the 
river  about  half  a  mile  farther  up  stream.     They 
were  now  within  four  miles  of  the   place  where 
Russell's   disaster   had   happened.     Again    Bass 
was  lowered  to  examine  an  object  which  looked 
like  a  piece  of  canvas,  only  to  find,  however,  that 
it  was  merely  a  patch  of  white  foam.    About  two 
o'clock  in  the  after 
noon  they  reached 
a  still  higher  wall, 
right  over  the  river. 
Bleak,  who   was  a 
few    yards    farther 
up,  suddenly  cried 
out,  as  he  pointed 
to    a    small    dark 
object  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  "Thi 
the   poor   fellow's 
hat  !  "      Bass    and 
Waltenburg  hastily 
ran  up  to  him  and 
looked  in  the  direc- 
tion    indicated. 
Bass,  who    carried 
the  field-glass,  un- 
slung  it,  and  gazed 
at  the  object  a  long 
time,    shaking    his 
head   and    saying, 
as   he  handed  the 
glass     to     Walten- 
burg,  "  It  may  be, 
but    I    can't  make 
it   out,    even    with 
the  glass." 

Immediately  be- 
low them,  about 
300ft.,  was  a  wide 
terrace,  jutting  out 
some  distance  over 
the  river.  Bleak  suggested  that  they  should 
lower  him  towards  it,  and  then  he  would  be 
able  to  examine  the  object  better  with  the 
glass.  Slinging  it  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
volunteer,  Bass  and  Waltenburg  lowered  him 
carefully.  When  within  about  25ft.  of  the 
terrace  the  strain  on  the  rope  ceased  so  sud- 
denly that  the  two  men  at  the  upper  end  rolled 
over  on  their  backs.  A  sudden  tightening  at 
the   heart   caused    them    to    fear   that   a   new 


tragedy  had  happened.  Hastily  pulling  up  the 
rope,  they  found  that  a  sharp  projecting  rock 
had  chafed  it  almost  through.  They  shouted 
to  Bleak,  but  received  no  answer.  Fastening 
the  rope  around  a  rock  and  telling  Waltenburg 
to  watch  it,  Bass  threw  the  full  length  of  it 
down  to  the  terrace.  Sick  with  foreboding  he 
slid  down  it,  in  his  haste  severely  blistering  and 
burning  his  hands  on  the  rope.  He  found,  after 
a  hasty  examination,  that  Bleak  had  fallen  about 
25ft.,  his  head  striking  a  small  stone.     The  blow 

had  rendered  him 
unconscious,  and 
he  was  bleeding 
freely  from  the  cut. 
He  regained  con- 
sciousness in  a  few 
minutes,  however, 
though    he    con- 
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1 1 n  u  e  d  to  f e  e 1 
very  weak.  They 
camped  at  this 
spot  for  the  night. 
In  an  hour's  search 
Waltenburg  found 
a  way  by  which 
he  could  descend 
to  his  companions, 
after  letting  down 
the  blankets  and 
remainder  of  the 
food  by  the  rope. 

Next  morning 
they  found  that  a 
rise  in  the  rivei 
during  the  night 
had  washed  away 
the  object  for 
which  they  had 
descended,  and  so 
they  decided  there 
was  little  use  in 
continuing  the 
search,  realizing 
there  was  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  that  Russell  was  still  alive, 
even  if  he  had  escaped  a  watery  death.  They 
therefore  started  for  their  camp  twelve  miles 
away,  which  they  reached  in  two  days,  having 
had  to  travel  over  thirty  miles  in  a  roundabout 
way  to  accomplish  this. 

Bleak  recovered  in  a  few  days  from  his  mishap. 
Anyone  examining  the  photos,  illustrating  this 
narrative  will  agree  that  Bass  and  his  com- 
panions did.  all  that  could  possibly  be  done. 
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A    Night   in    the    Bahama   Bush 


By  M  \i  de  Dampier. 

n    this    adventure    happened    Miss    Dampier   was   on    a   visit    to   her    sister,   whose    husband,    Sir 
am    Robinson,  G.C.M.G.,   was  then    Governor   of   the  Bahamas.       The   narrative  tells  how    Miss 
pier  and  the  Spanish  Consul,  going  out  for  a  ride  towards  sundown,  lost  themselves  in  the  bush, 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  wandering  here  and  there  in  the  vicinity  of  dangerous  pits. 


OME    years    ago    I 
ompanied       my 
sister  to   the   West 
Indies,     her     hus 
band    having    been 
inted    Governor     of    the 
rhese  small  islands 
within  the  tropics,  and 
are  uently    cooler    and 

thier  than  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  farther  south. 

We  left  England  on  the  i  ith 

November  in  the  midst  of 

a  delightful   pea-soup  fog,  and 

arri\  ;au  on    the    4th 

following   month,  after 

a   si  .  '    New  York  en 

We  found,  on  landing, 

that  the  ladies  of   Nassau   had 

kindiy  decorated  the  luncheon- 

at    Government    House 

juisite  1 1 
basket  being  fringed  with 
red-pointed    leaves   of  the 
pritnvettia,   which   grows  luxu 
riantly   in    the    open    air    in    the    West    Indi<  s. 
S  aled    majestically    on    his    stone    pedestal, 
clothed    in    his    familiar    cloak 
and    slouched    hat,    Columbus 
ted   us  with    courtly  grace 
at  the  foot    of   the   Ion.;  flight 
of    steps   leading    to    Govern 
ment  House.    New  Providence 
was     his      first     discovery      in 
the     New    World,     tinder     the 
name  of  St.   Salvador,   N; 
now  being  the  capital.     Jt  is  a 

small  island — only  si> 
miles   broad.      J  \\  run 

and    west,    with    another 
across    it,    I  on    the 

other  side. 

Th  tation  and  pasture 

land  are  so  scanty  owing  to 
the  usual  .six  months'  drought, 
that  when  we  were  introduced 
to  the  few  sheep  grazing  in 
the  grounds  of  Government 
House  we  fancied  the  island 
must    recently    have    sustained 
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Photo,  by  Hermann  II  arschmuski, 

St    Leonard*  on-Sea. 


before   long    he 
to  explore  some 


I  HE    SPANISH    CON  I      DE    BAYO. 

Photo,  by  Lara.  Nassau. 


a  severe  blockade,  from  the 
melancholy  condition  of  these 
poor  animals.  They  were 
literally  walking  skeletons. 
Later  on  we  discovered  that 
we  should  have  to  depend 
upon  the  weekly  New  York 
steamers  for  our  supply  of 
fresh  meat 

The  English  society  at 
Nassau  consisted  principally  of 
naval  and  military  officers,  for 
at  that  time  part  of  a  West 
India  regiment  was  stationed 
there,  and  also  a  gunboat. 
Then  the  United  States 
favoured  us  with  a  typical 
representative  in  the  person  of 
an  American  Consul;  while 
Spain,  not  to  be  outdone,  sent 
us  the  courteous  Chevalier  de 
Bayo,  who  soon  became  a  de- 
cided persona  grata  among  all 
classes  of  society.  A  frequent 
visitor  at  Government  House, 
cindly  offered  me  his  escort 
of  the  charming  bridle-roads. 
The  loan  of  a  friend's  horse 
enabled  me  to  accept  this. 
Thus  it  was  that  to  the  Spanish 
Consul  I  owed  the  original 
and  unexpected  adventure 
which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

One  afternoon  —  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  1876— we  left  home 
about  three  o'clock  on  horse- 
back, the  Chevalier  having 
previously  lunched  with  us.  To 
vary  our  limited  programme 
we  followed  a  shady  path 
across  the  island,  through  a 
miniature  pine  forest.  When 
about  half-way  we  branched  off 
to  the  left,  and  at  length 
reached  the  farthest  boundary 
westward. 

The  weather  had  been  un- 
usually sultry,  but  now  the 
refreshing  evening  breeze 
sprang   up    as    we    rested    our 
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horses  on  the  verge  of  the  rippling  waves, 
leaving  traces  of  their  footprints  on  the  wet, 
sparkling  sand.  We  watched  the  gorgeous 
sunset  in  silence.  Even  the  palm  and  cocoa- 
nut  trees  which  fringed  the  water's  edge 
bowed  their  stately  heads  in  silent  adora- 
tion, thanking  their  Creator  for  the  close  of 
another  peaceful  day  ;  while  a  beautiful  little 
humming-bird  rested  for  a  moment  on  the 
pommel  of  my 
saddle,  and  then, 
spreading  its 
rich  purple  wings, 
shaded  with  gold, 
flew  away  to  bid 
its  sweet  adieu 
to  the  departing 
sun.  It  was,  in 
truth,  a  gleam  of 
Paradise,  and 
one  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten. 

Presently  I 
looked  at  my 
watch.  To  my 
dismay,  I  found 
that  in  a  short 
space  of  time  the 
sudden,  tropical 
twilight  would 
sel  in  and  find  us 
far  from  home. 
Putting  our 
horses  to  a  brisk 
canter  we  soon  re- 
traced our  step-. 
but  before  we 
could  recover 
our  land  -  marks 
the  twilight  over- 
shadowed us. 
We  had  lost  our 
way ! 

"  I  think  we 
had  better  try  to 
find  the  short  cut 
at  the  back  of 
the    gaol,"    said 

my  companion,   as    he    trotted  on   ahead,  and 
entered  a  by-path  quite  unfamiliar  to  me. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  on  the  wrong  track 
ventured  to  remark,  as  my  horse  suddenly  came 
to  a  standstill  and  snorted  uneasily.  A  moment 
later,  the  Consul's  white  felt  hat,  which  had 
been  a  faint  landmark  in  the  deepening  gloom, 
disappeared  altogether.  Both  horse  and  rider 
had  fallen  into  a  shallow,  grassy  opening. 

"Where  are  we?"  1  exclaimed,  jumping  off 
my  horse,  delighted  to  find  the  Chevalier  and  his 
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good  little  steed,  which  he  had  named  Rosinanb-. 

struggling  up  to  terra-firma  again. 

"  In  the  bush,  I   fear,"  returned  the  Consul. 

gravely.     "But  surely  we  must  be  close  to  the 

high  road.      Listen  !  there  are  voices  the  other 

side  of  the  thicket." 

Then   he  shouted,  and  fired  off  his  revolver, 

which    he     invariably    carried    with    him  ;    but 

it  was  all   to  no   purpose.     The  voices   ceased 

mysteriously.  A 
dead  silence 
ensued.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 
We  could  scarce- 
ly see  a  step  be- 
fore us.  I  strongly 
advised  my  com- 
panion to  remain 
quietly  in  our 
present  position 
until  the  moon 
rose  at  eleven 
o'clock.  By  so 
doing  it  was  pos- 
sible we  might 
discover  the 
opening  by  which 
we  had  so  un- 
expectedly enter- 
ed the  bush.  But 
to  this  plan  the 
Chevalier  strong- 
lv  demurred. 

"What!"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  sit 
down  passively 
for  the  space  of 
five  hours  with- 
out making  an 
effort  to  extricate 
ourselves  ?  No  ; 
trust  yourself  to 
my  guidance.  I 
have  been  nine 
times  round  the 
world,  and  guar- 
antee to  get  you 
out  safely.     With 

the  aid   of    my   pocket  compass   we  will   cross 

the    bush,    striking    out    for    the    road    on    the 

other  side." 

Unconvinced,    I     bowed 

superior    wisdom,    and    we 


advance    and    I    following. 


to     the    Consul's 

set    forth,    he    in 

With    my    habit 


gathered  in  my  left  hand  I  grasped  my  horse's 
bridle-front  or  head-piece  with  the  right,  and  im- 
plored the  intelligent  creature  to  pick  his  steps. 
He  behaved  like  a  hero,  and  rubbed  his 
velvet    nose    against    my    cheek    to 


encourage 
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the    situation    with    astonishing 

"]  it    for    the    holes !      shouted    the 

we  began  our  journey,  not  knowing 

whither  we  were  going  or  what  dangers  awaited 

-  all   1   ever  forget  that  walk?     I  think  not. 
-   our  feet   were  caught  in  long,   thick 
tangles    o(    brushwood.        At     other     ti.,ies    we 
nbled  over  fallen   trees,  while  our  faces  and 
hand-  were  scratched  by  hushes  of  prickly  pear. 
If  we   could   only  see  '.       At    length    we    came 
a     dead     halt,     an     immense    fallen     tree 
tually  obstructing  a  farther  advance.      Seat- 
ing ourselves  thereupon,    with   our   tired   horses 
patiently    stand- 
us, 
almly  await- 
ed the  nsip_ 
the    moon.      It 
now    only 

•  •  I  wonder 
what  they  are 
doing  at  Govern- 
ment Hous<  .  I 
said,      presently 

"and  if  they 

sent     out 

the     mounted 

police  to  try  and 

find  us  ? 

"  They     are 


enjoying  iced 
champagne/'  re- 
plied my  com- 
panion,   with     a 

an. 

This  I  knew 
to  be  a  fact,  as 
we  always  dined 
at  eight  o'clock. 

"  Don't  men- 
tion it,"  I  an- 
swered, wearily. 
"It  is  really 
too  tantalizing  : 
whil  poor 

creatures,  cannot 
i    procure  a 
drop    of    cold 
water.     If  t: 

mosquitoes  come  out  to-night  they  will  have  a 
rare  teas 

Another    groan    from     the    Consul,     and    a 
/thered   ejaculation — "  May  the   saints    pre- 
. 

Providentially,   our   natural    enemies    forbore 
to  increase  our  troubles,  and,  strange  to  say,  we 


I    STRETCHED    OUT    MY    HANDS   AND    (iAVE    OUR     HEAVEN-SENT    FRIEND 
A   FERVENT   BENEDICTION." 


did  not  see  or  feel  a  mosquito  the  whole  night. 
To  while  away  the  time  the  Consul  related 
some  of  his  wonderful  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  during  his  travels.  Space 
forbids  me  to  relate  them  here,  but  I  know  at 
the  time  I  felt  very  thankful  to  have  had  such  a 
sensible,  entertaining  companion  to  share  my 
long  vigil. 

At  length  we  noticed  a  faint  glimmer  behind 
the  trees.  This  increased  in  intensity,  until  at 
last  the  moon,  then  at  the  full,  gradually  rose 
in  the  heavens,  shedding  a  soft  silvery  sheen 
over  every  object  within  its  reach.  Springing 
up,  I  stretched  out  my  hands  and  gave  our 
Heaven-sent   friend  a    fervent    benediction,    in 

which  the  Che- 
valier heartily 
joined. 

T  hen  we 
eagerly  looked 
around  us,  only 
to  find  that  we 
were  in  the 
centre  of  a  dense 
thicket,  from 
which  egress 
seemed  impos 
sible.  There  was 
not  the  vestige 
of  a  pathway. 
How  we  had 
managed  to 
reach  our  pre- 
sent position  will 
ever  remain  a 
mystery  to  me. 

It  was  a 
strange,  solemn 
scene:  the  forest 
inclosing  us  on 
every  side  ;  the 
absolute  still- 
ness ;  the  fire- 
flies  dancing 
hither  and 
thither,  while  the 
gentle  moon 
gazed  with  in- 
finite compas- 
sion upon  the 
imprisoned  ex- 
plorers and  their 
weary  animals.  At  last,  after  searching  in 
every  direction,  we  discovered  a  very  slight 
opening. 

Once  more  taking  our  courage  in  our  two 
hands,  as  the  French  say,  we  started  off  afresh, 
the  Chevalier,  as  usual,  in  advance  with  his 
horse,  and  I  following  with  mine. 
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Presently  he  called  out,  "Stop,  I  am  astride  a 
tree-top." 

Fearing  that  he  had  lost  his  senses,  I  cautiously 
advanced,  to  find  him  actually  in  that  position. 
Scrambling  to  his  feet  again  he  moved  on, 
meeting  with  untold  obstacles  at  every  step. 
The  strain  of  guiding  my  horse's  footsteps 
became  at  length  unbearable.  Rest  was  impe- 
rative. Fortunately,  my  companion  discovered 
a  miniature  clearing,  where  there  was  some 
grass  and  a  high  bank.  Sitting  down  here,  I 
rested  my  back  against  this  friendly  support  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

How  the  Consul  fared  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
expect  that  he  likewise  indulged  in  a  well  earned 
siesta  after  having  removed  the  saddles  from 
the  backs  of  our  no  less  tired  horses.  Stray 
they  could  not. 

It  must  have  been  five  o'clock  when  I  awoke. 
How  thirsty  I  was  !  Not  a  drop  of  water  had 
passed  my  lips  since  I  left  the  luncheon  table 
at  Government  House  on  the  previous  day. 

"If  you  had  taken  a  woman's  advice,"  I  said, 
with  a  malicious  glance  in  the  Consul's  direc- 
tion, "I  should  now  be  enjoying  my  early  cup 
of  tea  in  my  comfortable  bed." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  returned,  laughing. 
"I  cry peccavi J  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  1 
am  utterly  nonplussed." 

Finding  ourselves  still  surrounded  by  the 
impenetrable  thicket,  we  decided  to  give  our 
horses  the  rein,  trusting  to  their  well  known 
sagacity  to  guide  us  to  some  opening  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  our  notice.  With  conscious 
pride  they  accepted  the  trust,  and  evidently  held 
a  council  of  war  between  themselves.  Then, 
by  a  desperate  united  flank  movement,  they 
succeeded  in  piercing  the  thicket  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  we  had  mapped  out  the 
previous  evening. 

After  following  our  guides  as  best  we  could 
for  about  an  hour  we  suddenly  came  upon  an 
extensive  clearing.  Evidently  this  part  of  the 
bush  had,  at  some  former  period,  been  cultivated, 
for  we  discovered  just  one  sweet  potato.  This 
the  Consul  dug  up,  peeled,  and  shared  with  me 
— a  delectable  morsel,  but  withal  somewhat 
indigestible. 

Then  we  espied  a  glass  bottle  or  jug,  tied  to 
a  branch  of  a  tree.  It  contained,  not  indeed 
iced  champagne,  but  only  the  droppings  from 
the  leaves  during  the  late  rains,  and  very  dirty 
and  uninviting. 

;'  What  a  God-send,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier 
— "  water  at  last  !  " 

Placing  his  handkerchief  over  the  neck  of  the 
vessel  he  sucked  a  portion  of  the  delicious 
beverage.  I  willingly  followed  his  example. 
No  words  can  describe  tliL-  relief  of  that  muddy 

.Vol.  v.-55. 


draught.  Somewhat  refreshed  by  this  primitive 
repast,  and  still  following  the  lead  of  our  faithful 
guides,  we  shortly  entered  another  clearing  with 
a  narrow  pathway  in  the  middle. 

But  here  we  made  a  wonderful  discovery. 
On  our  right  were  deep  cavities,  some  partly 
concealed  by  the  tops  of  trees  on  a  level  with 
the  ground  on  which  we  stood  ;  whilst  others 
were  entirely  open.  Cautiously  looking  down 
we  saw,  to  our  astonishment,  running  water  and 
plants — even  flowers  blooming  in  wild  pro- 
fusion. To  account  for  this  extraordinary  sight 
was  difficult  indeed,  except  on  the  supposition 
that,  at  a  former  date,  the  island  had  under- 
gone a  violent  upheaval,  by  which,  in  some 
places,  the  upper  stratum  had  been  separated 
from  the  lower  without  detriment  to  either, 
thus  forming  two  distinct  formations.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  affirm  that  my  theory  is  the  right 
one,  but  I  cannot  account  for  this  unusual 
transformation  in  any  other  way.  When  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  the  Bahamians  on  my 
return  home  I  found  that  few,  if  any,  had 
explored  the  bush — still  less  did  they  seem 
anxious  to  verify  for  themselves  the  truth  of 
our  assertion. 

My  companion  and  I  shuddered  as  we  drew 
away  from  these  fearful  pitfalls,  well  knowing 
that  if  we  had  taken  that  direction  over  night 
nothing  could  have  saved  us,  humanly  speaking. 
We  must  have  been  precipitated  into  one  of 
those  death-traps  and  never  heard  of  again. 
Such,  we  learnt  subsequently,  was  the  supposed 
fate  of  an  Englishman  who  some  years  before 
had  insisted  upon  exploring  the  bush  alone, 
with  his  gun.  His  remains  have  not  been  dis- 
covered to  this  day. 

Remounting  our  horses,  we  pushed  on  slowly 
until  we  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the 
thicket,  over  which  we  could  now  see  a  few 
yards.  Presently  a  negro's  head  loomed  in  the 
distance  ;   then  his  body. 

Thank  God,  we  were  safe  ! 

A  loud  shout  from  the  Consul  now  attracted 
his  attention.  He  came  running  towards  us, 
his  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets. 

"  In  de  bush  all  night !  Oh,  massa,  massa," 
he  cried,  in  tones  of  absolute  horror.  "  Come 
dis  way,  dis  way  !  " — pointing  to  a  path  which 
now  became  visible,  and  evidently  led  to  the 
high  road. 

Five  minutes  later  we  were  clear  of  the  bush 
and  its  late  dreadful  recollections,  close  to  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  to  which  the  negro  had 
come  to  fill  his  can.  How  can  I  describe  the 
luxury  of  our  first  draught?  We  drank,  and 
drank  again.  Then  we  discovered  that  we  had 
been  moving  in  a  circle  all  night  instead  of  cross- 
ing the  bush,  as  the  Consul  had  fondly  imagined. 
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gar- 
were 

dis- 


After  queriching  our   thirst  our  next  anxiety 

xnment    House   unobserved, 

my    riding-habit  was    in   rents  and   tatters. 

My  It    hat    had    likewise    been    severely 

brambles   presenting  a  ludicrous 

. 

a   vesl  my 

remained  : 
while     my    collar 
and      cuffs      were 
soiled  and   frayed. 
The     Chevalier 
had      shared      a 
liar   late.      His 
rn.  and 
hat  a  counter- 
part   of   my    own. 
His     nether 
ments, 
li  o  p 
figured. 

I  ii     truth,    we 
were     both     m     a 
sorry  plight.   How- 
-.  by  taking  the 
road      we       had 
_ht  for  in  vain 
the  previous  even- 
s    -the  short  cut 
at  the  back  of  the 
I     reached 
v  e  r  n  m  e  n  t 
while    my 
illy    were    at 
leaving 
the  Consul 

to   hide   his   dimi- 
nished     head     as 
luld   m 
his  own  direction. 
Then     I     learnt 
that,    finding   we   did   not  return    at    the   usual 
dinner-hour,    my    brother-in-law    had    sent   out 
native    mounted    police    at    nine    o'clock. 
We    had     been    traced     to    the   watei 

re  we  had  rested  awhile,  and  again  to  tlie 
by-path  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  bush. 
There,  however,  the  search  ended,  for  nothing 
would  have  induced  the  negroes  to  enter  the 
bush  after  dark. 

We  also  discovered  that  our  voices  and  cries 


nil-:    NEGRO   CAME    RUNNING    TOWARDS    US.    HIS    EYES   STARTING    OUT 
Of   THEIR   SOCKETS." 


lor  assistance  had  been  distinctly  heard,  but 
that,  owing  to  the  native  superstition  that  the 
bush  is  infested  by  evil  spirits  who  held  us  in 
their  clutches,  no  one  ventured  to  come  to  our 
aid.      This    explained     the     mysterious    silence 

already  alluded  to. 
Meeting  my 
coloured  laundress 
the  next  day,  I 
was  amused  to  see 
her  throw  up  her 
hands.  "Oh, 
missy,  missy,"  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  you 
bin  in  de  bush  all 
night  and  still 
ali'/.e  !  "' 

Our  perilous 
adventure  was,  of 
course,  a  nine 
days'  wonder. 
However,  "all's 
w  ell  that  e  n  d  s 
well."  Neverthe- 
less, I  never  see 
the  moon  rise  at 
the  full  without 
thinking  of  that 
eventful  night  in 
the  Bahama  bush 
and  the  courteous 
companion  who 
shared  my  long 
vigil — a  tmegentil- 
homnie,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 
His  end  was 
pathetic,  after  a 
life  of  untold  ad- 
venture. A  few 
years  later,  while 
on  a  visit  at  Cuba,  he  spent  Saturday  evening 
with  some  friends  of  his.  They  noticed  that 
he  was  not  looking  well,  and  begged  him  to 
consult  a  physician.  On  sending  to  inquire 
lor  the  Chevalier  early  on  Monday  morning 
the  startling  message  was  returned  that  "  he 
had  been  dead  and  buried  twenty-four  hours." 
He  had  passed  away  peacefully,  in  his  sleep,  of 
heart  disease,  within  a  few  hours  of  leaving 
his  friends. 


Odds  and  Ends, 


The  Steepest  Tram-line  in  the  World— A  New  Kind  of  Perambulator  — A  Weird   Storm   in  Westralia 
—A  Pathetic   Hotel    Appeal— Lumbering  in    the    Backwoods— A    Lake    of   Solid    Salt— How    "  Planked 

Shad"    is    Prepared;    etc.,    etc. 

flavours  it  and  keeps  it  moist.      It  must 
be  served  on  the  oak  board,  piping  hot. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  picturesque 
natural  features  of  the  great  auriferous  belt 
of  Western  Australia  must  be  reckoned 
the  extensive  salt  lakes  such  as  are  found 
in  the  Dundas  and  Coolgardie  districts. 
The  surface  of  these  "  lakes  "  is  quite  dry, 
and  firm  enough  to  drive  over.  Your 
team,  pei haps,  has  brought  you  safely 
through  a  wide  belt  of  thick  scrub,  when 
suddenly  you  find  your  course  arrested  by 
a  gleaming  expanse  of  hard,  crystallized 
salt.  In  places  these  queer  "lakes"  are 
soft  and  boggy,  but  by  keeping  along  the 
edge  you  will  nearly  always  get  good 
travelling.  By  sinking  a  few  feet  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  salt  water  can  always  be 
reckoned  on.  This,  of  course,  has  to 
be  distilled  in  properly-constructed  con- 
densers —  although  solitary  prospectors 
often  make  shift  with  a  less  elaborate 
apparatus.  Lake  Lefroy,  near  Red  Hill, 
in  the  Coolgardie  district,  boasts  one  of 
the  most  interesting  methods  of  transport 
in  all  this  curious  land.  This  is  a  wheeled 
yacht,  which  cruises  over  the  crystallized 
salt  surface  of  the  lake.  It  is  cutter- 
rigged,  and  runs  on  four  stout  iron  wheels; 
the  place  of  the  rudder  being  supplied 
by  another  wheel.  It  goes  at  a  great  pace,  and 
is  employed  in  carrying  timber  and  goods. 


From  a] 


[Photo. 


dents  of   Washington,    D.C., 
that  no  one  knows  what  good 


less  he  has  eaten 
"planked  shad." 
The  fish  are  split 
and  nailed  lightly 
to  a  stout  oak 
hoard,  which  is 
then  propped  up 
in  front  of  a  glow- 
ing wood-fire. 
While  the  fish  is 
cooking  it  must 
be  treated  with  a 
mixtureofmelted 
butter,  tomato 
catsup,  and  Wor- 
cester s  hire 
sauce,  applied 
with  a  swab ;  this 
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-AN   AUSTRALIAN  SALT  LAKE. 


YACHTS   ON   WHEELS   CARRY  TIMISER  AND   GOODS  OVER   THE   HARD   SURFACE. 

From  a  Photo. 
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: .  -  -LINE  IN 

The  accompanying 
photo,  gives  a  view  of 
what  one  may  venture  to 

rd     as    the    stee] 
tram-line     in    the    world. 
The  line  falls   1,700ft.  in 

:ie  mile  of  length,  thus 
giving  an  average  grade  of 

iy  one  in  three.  It 
was  built  to  bring  ore 
from    the    Hercules    and 

int  Read  Companies' 
mines  near  the  summit  of 

:nt  Read,  in  Tasmania, 
and  connects  the  township 
above  with  the  2ft.  g. 

ernment  line  in 
valley  at  the  foot.  Although 
it  looks  like  men 
in  the  photo,  the  timber 
along  the  route  is,  in 
reality,  heavy  virgin  forest. 
The  bare  patch  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  is 
.ie  forest  was  devas- 


THE    WOKI.D — THE   GRADIENT    IS   ONE    IN    THREE. 

From  a  /'■':   • 


tated  by  a  bush  fire  some  two 
years  ago.  The  tramway  con 
sists  of  a  double  line  of  rails, 
and  is  what  is  known  in  mining 
parlance  as  a  "  self-acter."  The 
full  trucks  coining  down  pull  up 
the  empty  ones,  which  are  in 
their  turn  filled  with  ore  and 
render  a  like  service  in  return. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
immediately  in  the  foreground, 
is  the  "township"  of  Deep  bead. 
Country  maid-servants  are  tra- 
ditionally credited  with  an  alarm- 
ing penchant  for  blowing  out  the 
gas,  with,  of  course,  disastrous 
results  to  everybody  concerned. 
In  our  next  photo,  we  see  a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  the  strange 
but  business-like  notice  which  is 
pasted  on  the  wall  of  the  Western 
Hotel,  in  Sacramento,  California, 
for  the  benefit  of  miners  coming 
in  from  the  country  districts. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or 
more  impressive  than  the  direc- 
tions given,  or  the  terse  indica- 
tion of  the  consequences  if  these 
are  not  properly  carried  out. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
warning  is  extremely  necessary, 
as,  apart  from  disastrous  explo- 
sions, more  than  one  fine  fellow 


NEVER  BLOW  OUT  THE  GAS 

a'°"  you    may  turn    it   on    agajn 

Which  is  SURE  DEATH 

If  you  don't  understand  Cas,  call  far  u 
"wax.   i^\ivr>.        ^ 
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LUT    LUSINESS-L1KE.      YOU    MAY   SEE  THIS   ANNOUNCEMENT   ON    THE   WALL   OK    A 
SACRAMENTO    HOTEL.  \PhotO. 
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5.— THIS    PHOTO.    SHOWS    HOW    THE    ITALIAN    OFFICERS    TKA1I.      PHEIR    HOUSES    I O   JUMP. 

after  coming  unscathed  through  every  sort  of 
danger  has  been  miserably  asphyxiated  in  his 
bed. 

The  snap-shot  of  the  horse  jumping  a  hurdle 
alone  shows  the  powers  of  the  camera  and  the 
possible  rapidity  of  shutter.  However  swift  may 
be  the  drop-shutter,  though,  it  does  not  always 
result  in  a  flattering  picture  of  the  object,  and  in 
this  case  the  foreshortening  of  the   poor  horse 


44b 

seems  to  have  gone  wrong, 
and  he  is,  moreover,  hope- 
lessly fiddle-headed.  This 
photo,  was  taken  at  the 
military  riding  school  at 
Rome.  There  are  several 
in  Italy,  all  first-class,  and 
Italian  officers  are  famous 
for  their  exploits  in  the 
saddle.  In  this  case  the 
officer  is  training  his  horse 
to  leap  alone  —  a  task 
which  requires  certain 
powers  of  persuasion  — 
and  the  hurdle  is  no 
insignificant  one.  The 
horse,  however,  is  clear- 
ing it  in  grand  style,  with 
plenty  of  room  to  spare. 

The  historic  old  city  of 

Quebec  can  always  boast 

of   a    wide,    deep,    and 

strong    ice -bridge   across 

the    St.    Lawrence    River 

during    the    heart    of   the 

winter.      A   rough    roadway   is    speedily   made, 

which    is    much    used    in    the   journey   to    and 

from  Levis,  the  town  on  the  southern  bank  of 

the   river.     The  photograph  gives  an   excellent 

view    of   the    bridge,   with   a   panorama   of  the 

lower  and  upper  parts  of  Quebec  in  the  distance, 

and  a  typical    French-Canadian  sleigh  making 

its  way  across  the  ice  structure. 

There    is    no    religion    in    the    world    more 


irom  a\ 


6.  —  WIN  IE 


VTDEb   U.UEI1EC    WITH    AN    ICE-BK1DGE   ACKUha    THE   ST.    LAWRENCE 
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remarkable  than  Mohammedanism.  We  all 
know  that  during  the  month  of  Ramadan  even 
the  very  humblest  Mohammedan  will  go  from 
morning  to  night  without  a  scrap  of  food  or  a 
drink  of  water,  notwithstanding  the  choking 
dust  and  burning  heat.  IJut  the  devotion  of 
Mohammedans  is  nowhere  exemplified  more 
strongly  than  in  the  hardships  they  endure  on 
the  great  pilgrim- 

A 
which,    it   is    not 
too  much  to  say, 
is    the    great  i 

t  of  their  lives. 
You  see  the  group 
in  the  accom- 
panying photo.  ? 
Well,  these  are 
pilgrims  photo- 
graphed at  Kara- 
chi, on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and 
they  are  on  their 
way  to  the  fa- 
City, 
le  is  the 
plague  camp  of 
Karachi,  and 
these  men  are 
for  the 
disin- 
fection dealt  out 
by  a  paternal 
Government. 

This  is  an  im- 
pressive photo, 
of   life    in    the 


great  lumber  fori 
of  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin. The  men  are 
fine  specimens  of 
hardy,  fearless  back- 
woodsmen. Although 
m  u  c  h  h a s  bee  n 
written  about  the 
lumber  industry  of 
America,  few  people 
in  this  country  have 
any  idea  of  what  it 
is  really  like.  Every 
winter  there  are 
thousands  of  men 
buried  away  in  the 
backwoods  who  do 
not  see  actual  civili- 
zation for  months  at 
a  time,  and  who  slave 

— - — — — — ~-^     away    day    after    daj 

overthrowing  the 
giant  trees  and  sawing  them  into  logs  for 
transportation  to  the  saw-mills  in  the  spring. 
When  the  spring  freshet  comes  the  logs  are 
piled    on    to    the  sleds,  the   "scaler,"   with   his 


scale-stick  " 


measuring  each  lot<  and 


in  hand, 

its    length    as   it    is    laid   down.     The 

are  next  taken   down    to   the   river    bank, 

where    the    water    carries    them    to    the    mills. 


marking 
losrs 


waiting 
■  rous 


KTHERN    WISCONSIN 


[Photo. 
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■TAKl  HKIST.MAS    DINNER    IN    THE    YOSEMITE    VALLEY. 

From  a  I'/ioto.  by  Geo.  Fiske,  Yosemite  Valley,  Cal. 


In  our  photo,   we  see  a  load  ready  to  start  for 
the  river. 

Here  is  one  way  of  taking  the  baby  to  a 
Christmas  dinner.  When  the  snow  comes  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  California,  the  only  way  of 
getting  about  is  on  snow-shoes.  With  a  little 
one  five  months  of  age  it  was  a  case  of  staying 
indoors  or  finding  some  way  of  carrying  her. 
Accordingly,  a  roughly-shaped  box  was  fitted  on 
a  pair  of  snow-shoes,  and  little  Dorothy,  com- 
fortably wrapped 
up,  took  her  air- 
ing as  shown  in 
the  photograph. 
Her  mother 
"towed  "  her  in 
this  novel  man- 
ner to  the  house 
of  a  friend  a 
mile  away,  where 
they  partook  of 
their  Christmas 
dinner. 

The  striking 
photo,  we  next 
reproduce  shows 
one  of  the  most 
impressive 
phases  of  life  on 
the  great  sheep- 
runs  Of  Western 
Australia.  It 
depicts  a  "willy- 
willy"— a  terrible 
storm,  the  like  of 


which  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in 
any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and 
which  does  incal- 
culable damage 
in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of 
time.  The  ap- 
proach of  the 
"  willy-willy  "  is 
heralded  by  a 
deathly  stillness  ; 
the  air  becomes 
hot  and  oppres- 
sive, and  heavy 
clouds  cover  the 
sky.  Presently  a 
few  drops  of  rain, 
fall,  a  peal  or  two 
of  t h u n d e r  i s 
heard,  and  then, 
with  an  inde- 
scribable roar,  a 
vast  volume  of  rain,  driven  before  a  wind  of 
irresistible  force,  sweeps  down  upon  the  earth. 
Utter  darkness  reigns,  and  all  other  sounds  are 
drowned  in  the  demoniacal  roar  of  the  wind  and 
rain.  This  terrible  manifestation  continues  for 
an  hour  or  more.  Then  comes  a  lull,  after  which 
the  wind  will  veer  right  round  to  the  opposite 
point  of  the  compass  and  blow  with  even  greater 
violence — if  that  were  possible.  The  force  of 
the  blast  is  so  great  as  to  suck  water  bodily  up 


IO. — A        WILLY-WILLY 

From  a] 


IN   WEST   AUSTRALIA.      THESE   TERRIBLE   STORMS   WILL   DEVASTATE   A    WHOLE    COUNTRY. 
SIDE    IN    A    FEW    HOURS.  \.ritOlO. 
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hei;e  vol)  see  mnv  the  well-to-dj  chi.na.man  goes  about  in  winter. 


out  of  barrels  and  tear  grass  out  of  the  ground. 
Great  damage  is  wrought  by  these  storms. 
Thousands  of  sheep  are  sometimes  suffocated 
by  the  flying  sand  and  mud,  or  drowned  in  the 
11  billabongs,"  or  pools.  Out  of  a  flock  of  1,500 
in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  1,000  were  killed  in 
this  manner. 

The  Pekin  teidtze,  or  native  sleigh,  is  here 
shown.  The  city  of  Pekin  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  moat,  which,  with  the  various  canals  in  and 
near  the  town,  is  fed  by  the  River  Tungwhui, 
a  tributary  of  the  Peiho. 
During  the  winter  months, 
when  the  waterways  are 
frozen  over,  sleighs  are 
much  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  passenger  traffic  in  the 
city.  Each  sleigh  will 
accommodate  four  or  five 
squatting  Celestials,  and 
is  drawn  by  ropes  pulled 
by  one  or  two  men, 
assisted,  occasionally,  by 
a  like  number  behind. 
The  runners  are  shod  with 
steel. 

Photographing  wild 
animals  in  their  horn- 
not  altogether  a  pleasant 
task,  or  one  suited  to  a 
person  suffering  from 
"  nerves. "      .Mr.  Gambier 


Bolton,  who  took 
this  photo,  in  West- 
ern America,  of  the 
wapiti  drinking, 
narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life  on 
that  occasion,  for 
as  the  male  fin- 
ished he  suddenly 
sightedtheeamera 
with  the  photo- 
grapher behind  it, 
and,  rushing  down 
at  full  speed  on 
the  unhappy  ope- 
rator, he  fully  in- 
tended to  annihi- 
late him  and  his 
machine  on  the 
spot.  But,  for- 
tunately, the 
camera  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  it 
was  supported  on 
a  particularly 
heavy  and  strong 
tripod  stand,  and 
as  the  wapiti  swooped  down  on  his  victim  the 
latter  raised  up  camera  and  tripod  and  received 
the  charge  of  the  furious  beast  on  the  three 
iron  points  at  the  business  end  of  the  tripod. 
By  the  way,  talking  of  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton's 
achievements  as  an  artistic  animal  photographer, 
we  find  we  owe  him  an  apology.  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  impressive  photo,  of  a  bison's 
head,  published  in  our  February  number  (p.  601), 
and  there  attributed  to  another  person,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  taken  by  him. 
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"BEFORE    SUNSET    'ALMIGHTY    VOICE'    WAS   BROUGHT    HANDCUFFED   TO   THE 
BARRACKS    AND   SENTENCED   TO    A    MONTH'S    IMPRISONMENT." 


(SEE    I'AGE    452.) 
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The  Hunting  of  Almighty  Voice. 

By  E.  B.  Osborx. 


This  narrative  illustrates  the  cunning  of  the  red  man   and  the   difficult   nature  of  the  task  which  his 
white   guardians    have.      The    Cree,  Almighty  Voice,  escaped  from  prison   and    was    made   an  outlaw. 
He  entrenched  himself  in  a  wood  and  resisted,  until  he  and  his  companions  were  destroyed  by  twenty- 
five  volunteers  provided  with  a  nine-pounder  gun  firing  common  shell  and  shrapnel. 


hunting 
high 


HE  Indian  hero  of  this  story  of 
heroes  lies  buried  in  a  grave  of 
his  own  digging  at  the  heart  of  a 
four-acre  poplar  bluff  a  few  miles 
from  Duck  Lake,  in  the  Saskatche- 
wan country.  Last  October,  while 
chicken  in  that  remote  corner  of  the 
prairies,  chance  brought  the  writer  and  his 
companion  (both  of 
whom  had  assisted  at 
the  said  hero's  obse- 
quies) to  that  memora- 
ble patch  of  woodland  ; 
and  the  huge  covey  of 
prairie  fowl,  which  they 
had  pursued  relent- 
lessly all  the  forenoon, 
were  allowed  to  fly 
away  unmolested  and 
unmarked  across  the 
next  wave  of  land,  as 
soon  as  the  place  was 
seen  and  recognised. 
The  ponies  were  tied 
up  to  a  tree-stump,  the 
grub-box  hauled  out  of 
the  light  cart,  a  fire 
kindled,  and  dinner 
hastily  prepared  and 
disposed  of.  Then  we 
drank  in  solemn  silence 
to  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  horsemen  who 
had  fallen  in  the  attack  on  that  sylvan  fortress 
and,  having  carefully  trodden  out  the  embers 
of  our  fire,  walked  into  the  bluff  to  revisit  the 
outlaws'  grave. 

Three  years'  growth  of  willow  and  fire-weed 
had  long  since  covered  the  naked  earth  and 
obliterated  all  signs  of  the  struggle,  so  that  we 
had  no  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  exact  spot, 
and  might  easily  have  missed  it  altogether  but 
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for  recognising  a  dead  tree  split  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell.  The  rude  cross  of  two  peeled  poplar 
boughs  fastened  together  with  wire,  which  had 
been  set  up  there  by  an  Indian  catechist,  was 
gone  ;  but  a  few  discoloured  rags  still  fluttered 
from  the  tall  clumps  of  k:?ii-kinik,  or  red  willow, 
about  the  grave.  The  hanging  up  of  strips  of 
gaily-dyed  cloth  in  such  places  is  an  old  heathen 

custom  of  the  Crees ; 
it  is  done  to  curry 
favour  with  certain 
elemental  spirits. 

It  was  with  a  curious 
sense  of  relief  (as  at 
the  fulfilment  of  a  duty 
neither  pleasant  nor 
unpleasant)  that  we 
left  that  place  of 
wavering  shadows  and 
fleeting  whispers,  and 
returned  into  the  broad 
light  of  day. 

Almighty  Voice, 
christened  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  was  the 
second  son  of  John 
Sounding  Sky.  His 
father  was  somewhat 
of  a  personage,  for  not 
only  was  he  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  band  of 
Crees  settled  on  One  Arrow's  Reserve,  and, 
as  such,  entitled  to  wear  a  red  coat  at  treaty 
payments,  .but  he  also  owned  a  two  -  roomed 
shack,  with  a  floor  of  planed  lumber,  and 
sometimes  had  as  much  as  ten  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation.  Mrs.  John  Sounding  Sky- 
was  also  a  class  or  two  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  common  or  wood  -  chopping 
squaw,  seeing  that  she  always  wore  a  corset  on 
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hohv  nd  was  never  seen  without  a  pair  o\ 

neatly-beaded    moccasins.       But    perhaps    the 
■    ot    the   respectability   of  Almighty 
Voice's    family    is    the    fact    that    their   house 
a  spittoon  ! 
g  the  son  of  such  decent  folk  and  reared, 
might  say.  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  Almighty 
3  iould  have  done  well  for  himself:  more 
3    he    was    a 
well-set-up,  good-looking 
e  fellow  and  a  phe- 
nomenally     fine      shot. 
Unlike     the     aver.. 
Indian     hunter     (whose 
and    only    idea    of 
i    crawl  up  to 
his   prey  and    then   fire, 
to  do  the  great 
-ible     harm     to     the 
st     possible     num- 
l,  he  preferred  shoot- 
ing on  the  wing:   so  that 
the      Duck      Lake     and 
lortsmen  were 
wont  to  pay  as  much  as 
a    dollar    a    day   for    his 
guide    and 
hunting-companion.     He 
used    a    very   old     ILL. 
Co.    trade-gun.   a    single- 
barrelled    muzzle-loader, 
which    was   apt  to   miss 
fire    on   important   occa- 
sions :     nevertheless     he 
generally     contrived     to 
make  a  better  bag  than 

any  one  of  his  companions,  albeit  they  were 
armed  with  double-barrelled  breechloaders  and 
y  cartridges.  An  ex-policeman  who  twice 
went  out  duck-shooting  with  him  told  the  writer 
that  he  was  so  amazingly  quick  in  reloading  his 
crazy  old  piece  that  anybody  who  heard  but 
could  not  see  him  shooting  would  have  sworn 
he  was  using  a  double-barrelled  gun. 

A'  th  ge  of  twenty  he  married  a  half-bn 
widow,  whose  only  earthly  belongings  were  three 
very  hungry  children.  In  this  game-forsaken 
age  even  an  Indian  cannot  keep  a  wife  and  her 
family  on  the  income  derived  from  a  trade-gun, 
and  during  the  long  and  severe  winter  months 
that  followed  his  honeymoon  the  youthful  hunter 
tried  in  vain  to  keep  his  pot  boiling.  The 
average  Reserve  Indian  would  not  have  worried 
over  such  a  trifle,  but  Almighty  Voice  seems  to 
have  thought  it  his  duly  to  provide  food  for  his 
family  as  well  as  for  himself.  Accordingly  he 
_  -::  up  his  daily  reading  of  the  vast  snow- 
meadows— in  which  the  hunter  finds  his  profit 
— and  tried  to  pick  up  odd  jobs  here  and  there 


JOHN    SOUNDING    SKY,    THE 
From 


in  the  neighbourhood.  He  chopped  firewood 
for  the  farm  instructor — undignified  work  for  a 
counsellor's  son  :— and  was  not  too  proud  to 
scrub  the  Reserve  schoolmaster's  floor  for  half  a 
pound  of  tea.  But  in  the  end  he  was  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Agent  and  ask  for  a  sack  of  flour 
out  of  the  Agency  store-house. 

Now,    this    dispenser    of    the    Great    White 

Mother's  bounty  was 
rightly  described  as  a 
"  cranky  kind  of  cuss  "  ; 
though  not  at  all  a  bad 
old  fellow  when  you 
knew  him,  he  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to 
get  along  with  Indians. 
He  granted  the  Indian's 
request,  but,  forgetting 
that  courtesy  is  the 
better  part  of  charity, 
added  to  Her  Majesty's 
gift  a  few  words  of  taste- 
less, tactless  advice.  His 
expressions  so  rasped  the 
voung  gentleman's  feel- 
ings  —  for  every  Indian 
is  some  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man— that  he  bolted  out 
of  the  storehouse  with 
his  hands  over  his  ears 
and  returned  home  with- 
out the  flour.  That  very 
night  he  caught  and 
killed  a  steer  belonging 
to  the  band  (that  is  to 
say,  it  was  everybody's 
and  nobody's  property)  and  hung  the  hide  up  in 
front  of  his  tepee.  Driving  through  the  Reserve 
next  morning,  the  Agent  noticed  the  green 
hide  and  understood  what  had  happened.  He 
went  straight  to  the  Batoche  Barracks,  and 
instructed  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  post 
to  arrest  the  offender.  And  before  sunset 
Almighty  Voice  was  brought  handcuffed  to  the 
barracks  and  summarily  sentenced  to  a  months 
imprisonment. 

From  the  time  the  handcuffs  snapped  on  his 
wrists  to  the  moment  when  he  was  pushed  into 
the  guard-room  it  was  noticed  that  the  young 
Indian  spoke  not  a  word,  but  kept  on  panting 
heavily,  with  fixed,  wide-open  eyes. 

"  Better  keep  an  eye  on  him  all  the  time," 
said  a  constable,  who  understood  the  ways  of 
Indian  warriors,  "or  there'll  be  trouble  :  it's  easy 
to  see  the  beggar's  working  up  his  war-spirit." 

And  Sergeant  Colebrooke  gave  the  constable 
in  charge  of  the  guard-room  strict  orders  not 
to  let  the  prisoner  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment.       If    these   orders   had    been   strictly 
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obeyed  the  loss  of  seven  lives  might  have  been 
averted. 

It  was  about  midnight  on  the  second  day  of 
his  imprisonment  that  Almighty  Voice  contrived 
to  escape.  How  this  happened  is  not,  and 
never  will  be,  exactly  known.  Though  the 
constable  in  charge  of  the  prisoner  was  subse- 
quently punished  for  "  sleeping  on  duty,"  there 
is  just  a  chance  that  his  version  of  the  event 
was  true  in  spite  of  its  far-fetched  plausibility. 
According  to  his  account,  the  guard-room  having 
become  over-heated,  he  opened  the  window  and 
forgot  to  refasten  it.  Afterwards  when  the  room 
became  too  cold,  and  he  laid  down  his  revolver 
to  replenish  the  stove,  Almighty  Voice,  who 
seemed  to  be  fast  asleep,  rose  stealthily  to  his 
feet,  flung  up  the  window,  and  threw  himself 
out. 

For  the  next  two  months  the  mounted  police 
on  duty  at  Batoche  and  Duck  Lake  pounded 
up  and  down  One  Arrow's  Reserve  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  day,  searching  for  the  fugitive, 
who  was  known  to  have  had  communication 
with   some  of  his  relatives.     But   nothing   was 


HIS    HAND    WAS    ALREADY    STRETCHED   TOWARDS   THE    INDIAN    WHEN    HE    FELL,    SHOT 
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seen  of  him  until  the  melting  of  the  snows,  when 
a  man  can  walk  abroad  in  desert  places  without 
leaving  a  written  account  of  his  movements  be- 
hind him.  He  began  to  lurk  about  the  Reserve  by 
day  in  the  hopes,  no  doubt,  of  getting  a  shot  at 
the  Agent ;  and  one  fine  May  morning  Sergeant 
Colebrooke  and  a  half-breed  "  tracker,''  who  were 
quietly  investigating  a  case  of  horse-stealing, 
heard  a  shot  in  a  little  swamp  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  Reserve.  They  turned  and  rode 
towards  the  sound,  and  just  as  Colebrooke  came 
up  to  the  fringe  of  overgrown  alders  encircling 
the  swamp,  who  should  walk  out  but  Almighty 
Voice  with  a  brace  of  duck  in  one  hand  and  his 
long  trade-gun  in  the  other  !  The  sergeant  could 
not  speak  Cree,  and  the  Indian  had  little  or  no 
English  ;  so  the  tracker  was  ordered  to  demand 
his  surrender. 

"Tell  the  red-coat  I'll  kill  him  if  he  comes 
nearer  !  "  was  the  reply. 

The  sergeant  rode  gently  forward;  whereupon 

the  tracker  covered  the  Indian  with  his  carbine. 

"  Put  it  down,"  said  the  sergeant,  noticing  the 

glint  of  sunshine  on  the  uplifted  barrel;  "we've 

no  authority  to  shoot." 

He  could  not  shoot,  he  had  orders  to  arrest, 
and  his  code  forbade  him  to  retire.  It  was  a 
difficult  task,  but  all  in  the  day's  work.  So  he 
gave  his  horse  a  touch  of  the  spur  and  sprang 
towards  the  outlaw.  His  hand  was  already 
stretched  towards  the  Indian's  shoulder  when 

he  fell,  shot  through  the 
heart.  The  tracker,  who 
could  easily  have  captured 
the  outlaw  before  he  had 
time  to  reload,  was  not 
taking  any  risks  that  day  ; 
he  turned  and  rode  as 
though  for  his  life,  his 
long  hair  mingling  with 
his  horse's  mane.  Within 
an  hour  he  had  reached 
Batoche,  and  the  hue  and 
cry  after  the  murderer  was 
out  and  about. 

Sergeant  Colebrooke's 
body  was  sent  to  Prince 
Albert  and  buried  in  the 
little  graveyard  hard  by 
the  barracks.  The  con- 
stable responsible  for  the 
Indian's  escape,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  three 
months'  gaol  and  expul- 
sion from  the  force,  was 
serving  the  last  fortnight 
of  his  sentence  in  the  cells 
there,  and  was  ordered 
out   to  help  dig  the  grave 
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and  attend  the  funeral.  This  came  about  in 
ordinary  routine—  for.  according  to  general 
rs,  risoners  must  be  set  to  do  any  extra- 
ordinary pieces  of  work— and  so  it  was  not,  as 
man]  i  supposed,  a  cruel  and  unjusti- 

.  Idition  to  his  punishment. 

After  the  slaying  of  Colebrooke,  Almighty 
Voice  disappeared  again  as  swiftly  and  com- 
as if  he  had  possessed  the  cloak  of 
invisibility  mentioned  in  fairy  tales.  A  score 
of  rough-riders,  most  of  them  experienced  in 
the  art  of  tracking,  were  on  the  scene  before 
the  sergeant's  body  was  cold,  but  none  of  them 
could  hit  off  the  fugitive's  line  of  flight.  And 
though  his  pursuers  scoured  the  whole  country- 
side within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  during  the 
next  few  days — though  a  price  was  set  on  the 
outlaw's  head  and  his  description  sent  to  all  the 
N.W.M.P.  posts  and  outposts  from  Regina  to 
( Jreen  Lake  and  from  Cumberland  to  Edmonton 
—though,  throughout  the  following  summer  and 
autumn,  there  were  never  less  than  four  police- 
men specially  detailed  to  carry  on  the  search, 
and  several  amateur  man-hunters  took  a  hand 
in  the  game  from  time  to  time — no  white  man 
had  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a  whole  year,  although 
proofs  were  discovered  that  he  was  not  so  very 
far  away. 

The  stolen  horse  —  he  had  ridden  off  on 
-  rgeant  Colebrooke's  Long  Tom — was  found 
in  June  grazing  in  a  hay-swamp  six  miles  west 
of  One  Arrow's  ;  a  little  tepee  of  interwoven 
spruce-boughs  was  noticed  by  a  survey-party  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  Touchwood  Hills — that 
No  Man's  Land  of  sand-hills  and  alkaline 
marshes  extending  westward  into  Alberta.  Cattle 
belonging  to  the  outlying  ranchers  mysteriously 
vanished  and  were  thought  to  have  been 
driven  off  and  eaten  by  the  outlaw  ;  and  it 
once  happened  that  a  party  of  duck  -  shooters, 
who  had  travelled  two  days'  journey  beyond 
the  settlement,  noticed  a  curious  flickering  in 
the  western  sky  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  Indian  was  signalling  to  another 
with  a  looking  -  glass  —  an  article  which, 
as  subsequently  appeared,  was  possessed 
Almighty  Voice  or  one  of  his  outlawed 
friends.  That  he  should  find  such  friends  in 
the  outer  wilderness  of  the  Touchwood  Hills 
was  foreseen  by  nobody  ;  for  nobody  happened 
to  remember  that  two  of  Gabriel  Dumont's 
cousins  fled  there  after  the  storming  of  Riel's 
trenches  at  Batoche  in  '85,  and  so  contrived  to 
evade  capture  for  three  years. 

It  was  on  a  Friday  in  May,  1896,  that 
Almighty  Voice  reappeared.  A  half-breed  named 
Napoleon  Venne  was  out  gathering  seneca  root 
about  eight  miles  from  One  Arrow's,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  an   Indian   stalking  along  a  by- 


trail  in  the  middle  distance.  Venne  had  once 
or  twice  helped  the  police  to  round  up  a  horse- 
thief,  and  his  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the 
appearance  and  gait  of  the  man,  who  was  going 
nowhere  in  particular  and  yet  seemed  to  be  in 
a  great  hurry.  So  he  turned  off  the  beaten 
trail  to  the  right,  and,  hanging  up  his  bag  in  a 
tree,  ran  along  under  cover  of  a  stretch  of  rising 
ground  in  order  to  meet  the  stranger  face  to 
face  farther  on.  When,  however,  he  had 
worked  round  to  the  far  end  of  the  by-trail  the 
other  had  already  forked  off,  and  was  running 
at  full  speed  across  the  prairie.  Accordingly 
Venne  climbed  a  tree  and  marked  him  down  to 
the  end  of  his  sprint  —  the  mysterious  four- 
acre  bluff  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made. 

"  There's  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye," 
thought  Venne,  who  knew  that  an  Indian  in  a 
hurry  generally  means  mischief ;  and  he  decided 
there  and  then  to  follow  him  by  another  and 
more  roundabout  route.  His  objective  point 
was  the  piece  of  bush  nearest  to  the  bluff. 
Thence  he  crawled  down  to  the  bluff  itself, 
taking  advantage  of  every  scrap  of  cover  on  the 
way.  Unfortunately,  though  the  Indian  he  was 
following  had  not  observed  him,  somebody 
else's  keen  eyes  must  have  been  attracted  by  the 
movement  of  the  tall  prairie  grasses ;  for,  when 
the  half-breed  rose  cautiously  to  his  knees  to 
take  an  observation,  he  saw  a  dark,  thin-lipped, 
inexorable  face  above  the  bushes  a  few  yards  in 
front,  and  at  once  recognised  the  features  of 
Almighty  Voice. 

Unarmed  though  he  was,  he  at  once  rose  and 
ordered  the  outlaw  to  surrender ;  to  which 
Almighty  Voice's  reply  was  a  shot,  that  broke 
Venne's  wrist.  Thereupon  Venne  took  to  his 
heels,  running  round  the  edge  of  the  bluff  so  as 
to  give  the  outlaw  a  left-to-right  flight-shot  (the 
most  difficult  kind  of  a  chance),  and  so  on  up  the 
seemingly  endless  slope  towards  the  by-trail. 
But  Almighty  Voice  did  not  shoot  again  ;  for 
he  had  not  left  the  Touchwood  Hills  to  kill 
relations — is  not  every  half-breed  every  Indian's 
half-brother  ? — but  to  bag  white  men.  Weary 
of  trapping  jack-rabbits  for  a  living,  he  and  his 
friends  had  decided  to  return  to  the  borders  of 
civilization  and  set  a  trap  for  their  enemies,  the 
police,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
A  mighty  pretty  trap  they  had  devised,  and  a 
remarkably  good  trade  price  they  got  for  their 


lives  : 


News  of  Venne's  encounter  reached  Duck 
Lake  that  evening,  and  was  forthwith  wired  to 
Prince  Albert.  It  reached  that  town  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  before  midnight  Inspector  Allan, 
Sergeant  Hooper,  and  eight  constables  were 
pounding   along   the   southward    trail  to  Duck 
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Lake.  That  was  a  weary,  dreary  ride  of  fifty 
miles  into  the  eye  of  the  night-wind  and  under 
a  clouded  sky ;  nevertheless,  when  the  first  flake 
of  crimson  appeared  in  the  east  they  were  in 
sight  of  the  Duck  Lake  Post-office,  and  were 
met  by  the  postmaster,  who  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  "  take  a  hand  in  the 
game. 

"  Why,  certainly  !  "  said  the  inspector, 
"  on  condition  you  give  us  leave  to  boil 
our  kettle  at  your  house,"  and  accord- 
ingly Grundy,  the  worthy  postmaster, 
set  them  out  a  meal  of  bacon  and 
bannock.  Twenty  minutes  later  the 
Duck  Lake  contingent  of  police  arrived, 


MR.   GRUNDY,    THE   POSTMASTER   OF    DUCK    LAKE.      HE  WAS  ONE  OF 

From  a]  almighty  voice,  and  was  killed  by  the 


and  the  hunting-party,  sixteen  in  number,  rode 
towards  the  scene  of  Venne's  misadventure. 

Twenty  hours  had  elapsed  since  Venne  had 
seen  the  Indian  and  his  companion,  and  every- 
body felt  sure  that  they  had  made  good  use  of 
their  reprieve  and  were  many  miles  away  from 
that  particular  lair.  And  so,  as  they  neared  the 
place,  the  inspector  ordered  his  men  to  examine 
the  neighbouring  patches  of  cover  while  he 
and  Sergeant  Hooper  rode  down  to  the  bluff 
alone. 

Always  to  turn  up  where  and  when  the  enemy 
least  expect  you— that  is  a  strategical  maxim 
which  Almighty  Voice  seems  to  have  understood 
as  well  as  "Slim  Piet,"  or  any  other  guerilla 
leader  of  established  reputation.  When  the 
inspector  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff— the 
sergeant  circled  round  on  the  other  side — he 
spied  something  that  caused  him  to  grasp  the 
butt  of  his  revolver  and  at  the  same  time  lean 
down  along  the  flank  of  his  horse.  But  he  was 
a  fraction  of  a  second  too  late.  From  between 
the  close-set  poplars  bloomed  a  puff  of  whitish- 
grey  smoke,  the  clang  of  gun-fire  echoed  and 


re-echoed  in  the  grove  and  over  the  hollow 
prairie ;  and  the  officer's  right  arm,  broken 
immediately  below  the  shoulder,  swung  down 
useless  before  his  finger  could  stiffen  on  the 
trigger  of  his  weapon.     Thrown  from  his  horse 

by  the  shock,  he 
crawled  like  a 
wounded  duck  into 
the  shelter  of  a  tuft 
of  willow  overgrown 
with  pea-vines.  As 
soon  as  he  fully 
recovered  his 
senses,  however,  he 
sat  up  on  his  heels 
and  looked  to  see 
where  he  had 
dropped  his  re- 
volver. 

At  that  very 
moment  Sergeant 
Hooper  galloped 
up  to  his  rescue, 
only  to  be  neatly 
dropped  by  another 
shot  from  another 
part  of  the  bluff. 
Then  Almighty 
Voice  strolled  out 
into  the  open, 
walked  up  to  the 
inspector,  and, 
placing  the  muzzle 
of  his  long  gun 
against  his  breast, 
pulled  the  trigger.  Fortunately  the  gun  hung 
fire,  and  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
officers  in  the  force  was  spared.  Inspector 
Allan  has  gone  to  South  Africa  as  quarter- 
master of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  (most 
of  whom  are  policemen  or  ex-policemen),  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  never  again  be  so 
near  death  as  he  was  on  that  eventful  May 
morning. 

By  this  time  most  of  the  other  horsemen, 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  shooting,  were  riding 
up,  and  Almighty  Voice,  who  was  fumbling 
with  his  gun,  retreated  under  cover.  Three 
policemen  charged  down,  and,  picking  up  the 
wounded  men,  had  removed  them  to  a  safe 
distance  before  the  outlaw  was  ready  to  fire 
another  shot.  The  rest  would  have  raided  the 
bluff  there  and  then  but  for  an  order  to  hold 
off  given  by  Inspector  Allan  just  before  he  lost 
consciousness.  Sergeant  Hooper  had  fainted 
owing  to  loss  of  blood  from  a  nasty  flesh  wound 
in  the  thigh ;  so  that  the  command  of  the 
party  devolved  upon  Corporal  Hockin,  an  old 
soldier  who  had  marched  with  Lord  Roberts  to 


the  volunteer  humteks  of 
outlaw.  [Photo. 
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Kandahar  and  had  only  just  joined  the  Mounted 
Police. 

:er  seeing  to  the  comfort  of  the  wounded 
and  dispatching  a  messenger  for  the  nearest 
surgeon,  Hockin  called  for  volunteers  to  raid 
the  bluff.  If  he  had  guessed  the  nature  of  the 
Indians'  position  he  would  have  waited  until  a 
field-gun  could  be  brought  up.  But  nobody 
knew  that  the  Indians  had  prepared  their 
ground  ;    the  general  opinion   was   that  Allan's 

ft  advance  from  Prince  Albert  had  caught 
them  unawares.  Nine  volunteers  answered  his 
•call,  and  it  was  arranged  that  six  of  these  should 
take  cover  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  trees,  while  the  other  three  drove  out  the 
•enemy.  The  six  supports  got  safely  to  their 
stations,  and  the  three  raiders  (Corporal  Hockin, 
•Constable  Kerr,  and  Grundy,  the  Duck  Lake 
postmaster;  reached  the  verge  of  the  little  wood 

hout  casualty. 

What  happened  in  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  a  mystery,  for  which  no  sufficient 
explanation  was  found  till  the  following  day. 
The  three  raiders  disappeared  in  the  dense  under- 
growth. Then,  at  irregular  intervals,  came  five 
shots,    followed    by   a    strange    and   oppressive 


silence.  No  Indian 
bolted  into  the  open, 
no  message  came  from 
their  leader  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  those  on  guard 
outside.  And  as  the 
silence  lengthened  out 
into  an  infinity  of  sus- 
pense one  of  the  watch- 
ful supports  stood  up 
for  a  moment.  Before 
he  returned  to  cover  a 
sixth  shot  was  heard 
and  a  bullet  sang  past 
his  ear.  Then  it  be- 
came evident  that  the 
Indians  had  caught  the 
raiders  in  some  sort  of 
an  ambuscade,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the 
survivors  to  find  out 
precisely  what  had  be- 
fallen. 

With  the  "grit" 
characteristic  of  the 
force,  two  men  —  Con- 
stables O'Kelly  and 
Cook  —  went  in  to  do 
that  which  three  had 
failed  to  perform. 
These  two  had  better 
luck.  As  he  crawled  far 
into  the  green  glooms 
of  the  undergrowth  O'Kelly  found  himself  in  a 
place  where  somebody  had  been  cutting  down 
the  willows.  Looking  round  cautiously  he  spied 
a  khaki-coloured  arm,  apparently  reaching  up 
out  of  the  ground  not  a  dozen  yards  away.  He 
drew  back  under  cover  and  watched  the  arm 
with  all  his  eyes  ;  and,  presently,  the  head  and 
body  pertaining  rose  into  view.  O'Kelly  lifted 
his  carbine  and  fired  at  the  head  point-blank, 
and  the  owner  fell  backwards,  clutching  at  the 
air,  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

As  he  fired,  a  second  Indian  rose  out  of  the 
earth,  and  O'Kelly,  recognising  his  face,  rolled 
to  one  side  and  flattened  himself  out.  Though 
shooting  by  guesswork — for,  by  great  good  luck, 
O'Kelly  was  now  completely  hidden — Almighty 
Voice  justified  his  reputation  ;  for  his  bullet  tore 
O' Kelly's  jacket  and  broke  his  left  spur.  But 
Cook,  who  was  almost  within  arm's  length  of  his 
comrade,  did  better  than  the  Indian  ;  for,  though 
he  had  only  a  sound  to  guide  his  aim — the  clang, 
that  is,  of  the  second  shot,  which  was  not  like 
the  crack  of  carbine  fire — he  somehow  contrived 
to  smash  Almighty  Voice's  shin-bone. 

Having  done  enough  for  glory,  the  two 
constables    now   began    their    retreat,   crawling 
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backwards  through  the  densest  parts  of  the  little 
wood.  In  so  doing  they  came  upon  Kerr,  who 
was  not  yet  dead,  and  dragged  him  inch  by  inch 
out  of  the  bluff  and  through  the  open.  And  in 
the  end  they  reached  a  point  out  of  range  of  the 
terrible  Indian's  gun  without  once  offering  him 
the  chance  of  a  shot. 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  whole  of  the 
following  night  the  besiegers  were  content  to 
watch  the  bluff.  Meanwhile,  Inspector  Allan 
sent  messages  to  Prince  Albert  and  Regina 
asking  for  reinforcements  and  a  field-gun,  "it 
being  desirable  that  no  further  loss  of  life 
should  be  risked."  About  midnight  Almighty 
Voice  called  to  the  sentries  : — 

"  Brothers,"  he  cried,  in  Cree,  "  we  have  had 
a  fine  battle  to-day.  I  see  your  fires  and  I  am 
hungry ;  send  me  in 
food  and  we  will  finish 
the  fight  to-morrow." 

"  Come  out  and  fight 
for  it,"  was  the  reply  of 
a  half-breed  who  was 
helping  to  mount  guard. 
Also,  between  midnight 
and  sunrise  he  cut  him- 
self a  crutch  and  made 
a  gallant  attempt  to 
escape.  Next  morning 
a  forked  branch  and  his 
biood-stained  moccasin 
were  found  quite  150 
yards  out  in  the  open. 

In  answer  to  Allan's 
telegrams  a  number  of 
additional  police  and 
twenty  -  five     volunteers 

v.-  58. 


from  Prince  Albert  came  along  at  sunrise  with  a 
9-pounder  and  a  supply  of  common  shell  and 
shrapnel.  A  little  later  Superintendent  Gagnon, 
with  a  dozen  men  and  a  second  field-gun, 
arrived,  having  travelled  by  special  train  from 
Regina,  the  N.W.M.P.  head-quarters.  When 
the  bombardment  of  the  bluff  began  at  eight 
o'clock  the  scene  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
a  Roman  spectacle,  for  the  points  of  vantage 
along  the  rim  of  the  wide,  shallow  depression,  in 
the  centre  of  which  lay  the  bluff,  were  thronged 
with  spectators,  most  of  them  Indians  and 
half-breeds.  Among  those  on  the  little  hill 
behind  the  guns  sat  the  old  mother  of 
Almighty  Voice,  looking  more  like  a  tan- 
faced  fury  than  a  counsellor's  wife.  All  the 
while  the  field-guns  were  firing  she  was  scream- 
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insults  at  the  police,  or  crooning  ancient 

.  or  shrieking  out  the  Cree  war-cry 

ncourage  her  son  to  fight  on  like  an  Indian 

tween   eight  and  half-past  ten  some 

or    fifty  -  were  flung  into  the  bluff. 

Then,    when    it    was    certain     nobody    was    left 

-  gnal  was  given  for  a  general 

.    whereupon    the    police    and   volunteers 

swarmed  into  the  Indians'  stronghold,  followed 

almost    immediately    by    the    majority    of    the 

tators. 

In  the  very  centre  was  found  a  small  clear- 

_.    where    the    Indians    had    dug    a    rifle-pit 


food  gives  out)  there  was  nothing  else  in  the 
pit. 

From  the  pit  four  runways,  radiating  outwards 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  had  been  cut  through 
the  undergrowth;  so  that  the  occupants  could 
get  a  clear  view  of  the  prairie  in  four  different 
directions,  while  they  themselves  remained  un- 
seen. It  was  necessary  to  crouch  down  in  the 
pit  with  one's  eyes  on  the  ground-level  before 
these  long,  low,  narrow  clearings  could  be 
noticed,  and  nobody  reconnoitring  from  the  out- 
side or  casually  wandering  through  the  bluff 
could  possibly  have  observed  them — not,  at  all 
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about  4ft.  deep.  In  this  pit  lay  the  bodies  of 
the  three  defenders — then  and  not  till  then  was 
the  exact  number  known  ! — of  whom  two  had 
evidently  been  killed  by  the  shell-fire.  One 
of  Almighty  Voice's  comrades  was  identified  as 

-ioux  Indian  named  Dublin,  who  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  vicinity  of  Calgary  eight 
years  before,  after  murdering  his  squaw  ;  the 
other  was  an  Indian  boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
whose  name  will  never  be  known. 

The  rifle-pit  had  been  dug  with  overhanging 
sides,  so  that  anybody  coming  upon  it  unawares 
would  have  fallen  into  the  midst  of  its  occu- 
pants. A  hand-glass,  a  butcher's  knife,  and 
three  guns — a  Snider  and  two  old  trade-guns — 
were  found  there.  A  powder-horn,  seven  bullets, 
and  a  number  of  pebbles  were  picked  up  a  few 
yards  away.  1'he  knife,  with  which  Almighty 
Voice  had  hoped  to  glean  a  life  or  two  before 
the  end,  had  been  newly  sharpened.  Excepting 
a  few  branches  of  poplar  stripped  of  the  bark 
fwhich  is   often   eaten    by    Indians    when    their 


events,  until  the  ambushed  Indians  had  seen 
and  "  drawn  a  bead  "  on  him.  Hockin,  Kerr, 
and  Grundy  had  crawled  into  these  unsuspected 
runways  and  had  been  shot  there  forthwith  by 
the  watchful  enemy.  O'Kelly  and  Cook  might 
easily  have  fallen  into  the  same  trap  but  for  a 
momentary  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
No  more  ingenious  device  than  this  simple, 
yet  subtle,  plan  of  turning  a  piece  of  woodland 
into  a  fort  with  invisible  loop-holes  was  ever  hit 
upon  by  an  Indian  bush-fighter.  And,  taking 
into  account  the  excellence  of  the  strategy 
whereby  he  caught  Allan  and  Hooper,  as  well 
as  the  ingenuity  of  his  tactics  in  preparing  the 
position  for  his  final  stand,  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  poor,  unlearned  Almighty  Voice, 
had  he  lived  a  century  before,  might  have  been 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  the  famous 
Tecumseh  or  the  conqueror  of  Custer  —  the 
infamous  Sitting  Bull.  Such  as  he  was  he  lies 
buried,  side  by  side  with  his  companions,  in 
the  pit  he  had  dug  for  others. 


The  Miraculous   "Little  Doctor"   of  Rome. 

By  Mrs.   Herbert  Vivian. 

A  jewelled  image  of  the  infant  Christ  kept  in  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  Cceli.  It  is  taken  out  in  state 
to  visit  the  sick,  and  in  the  old  days  possessed  a  large  income,  with  horses  and  carriages.  The  festivals 
in  connection  with   the   Bambino,  as  the  image   is  called,  are  very  curious,  and  include  sermons  from 

the  pulpit  by  small  boys  and  girls. 
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its  mam 
to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  home  of  the 
Santo  Bambino,  or 
Holy  Baby. 

The  Bambino  is  a 
sturdy,  rose-cheeked 
little  figure  of  the 
infant  Jesus,  said  to 
have  been  carved 
many  hundred  years 
ago  by  a  pilgrim  at 
Jerusalem  out  of  the 
root  of  a  tree  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  weary  pilgrim, 
it  seems,  slept  over 
his  task,  but  St.  I. uke 
appeared,  and  when 
the  sleeper  awoke 
he  found  the  image 
miraculously  com- 
pleted and  painted. 

Many  were  the 
adventures  of  the 
Bambino,  even  in 
those  far  -  off  days. 
The  ship  in  which 
the  pilgrim  sailed  for 
Europe  with  his  prize- 
was  wrecked,  but 
when  the  holy  man 
arrived  in  Rome, 
loudly  lamenting  the 
loss  of  the  treasure, 
he  discovered  to  his 
joy  that  the  Bambino 
had  travelled  faster 
than  he.  Fishermen 
had  found  it  cast  up 
by  the  waves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber 
and  brought  it  in 
triumph  to  the  city. 

Ever     since     that 


ERHAPS  the  most  popular  church 
in  Rome  is  Santa  Maria  in  Ara 
Cceli,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order.  And  the  Ara  Cceli, 
interesting   as    it   is   in    itself,   owes 

popularity 
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time  the  Santissimo  Bambino  has  been  held 
in  reverence  by  the  Romans,  not  only  for  its 
associations,  but  also  for  the  miraculous  cures  it 
is  said  to  work.  Indeed,  folks  declared  that 
at  one  time   it    received    more   fees   than   any 

physician  in  Rome, 
and  to  this  day  its 
pet  name  is  the 
"  Little  Doctor." 

The  Ara  Coeli 
Church  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  Capi- 
tol, on  the  site  of 
the  famous  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  where 
triumphal  proces- 
sions took  their  way 
and  victorious  gene- 
rals  offered  up  thanks 
to  Jove.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the 
Roman  churches, 
and  dates  from  the 
sixth  century.  The 
outside  is  remark- 
ably ugly,  but  the 
124  great  marble 
steps  which  lead  up 
to  it  impart  an  im- 
posing grandeur. 
These,  like  most  of 
the  materials  of  the 
church,  were  torn 
from  a  heathen 
temple  and  erected 
by  a  Roman  prince. 
It  was  in  this  church 
nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  that  Gib- 
bon, whilst  listening 
to  the  bare  -  footed 
friars  singing  vespers, 
first  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  his 
"  Decline  and  Fall." 
The  Bambino  is 
kept  in  the  sacristy, 
jealously  guarded, 
except  for  the  days 
between  Christmas 
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and  the    Epiphany.       If 
you  pass  the  foot  of  the 

ltol  on  the  26th  of 
January  you  will  see  the 
great  marble  stair- 
crowded  with  every  kind 
of  person  —  priests  and 
peasants,  soldiers  and 
citizens — all  on  their  way 
up  to  pay  homage  to 
Bambino,  who  then 
emerges  from  his  sanc- 
tuary and    takes    up   his 

dence  in  his  own 
special  chapel.  Ofcou; 
the  greater  proportion  of 
his  visitors  are  children. 
and  to  tempt  them  artful 
toy -sellers  spread  their 
wares  on  the  steps  and 
drive  a  roaring  trade 
during  those  ten  days. 
These  vendors  have  the 
funniest  little  woolly 
sheep,  green  trees,  oxen 
and  asses,  and  thatched 
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stables  in  their  collection  : 
besides  wax  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  St.  Joseph, and  the 
Santissimo  Bambino. 
These  are  for  the  creches 
that  Italian  children  love 
to  set  up  in  their  homes. 
The  little  ones  save  all 
their  centesimi  to  buy 
toys  representing  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  and 
those  who  can  boast  of 
large  flocks  of  furry  sheep 
and  forests  of  trees  are 
regarded  with  the  most 
lively  envy  by  their  play- 
mates. 

As  you  go  higher  up 
the  steps  the  character 
of  the  toys  becomes  more 
and  more  devotional. 
Whilst  at  the  gates  below 
you  may  even  buy  such 
frivolous  things  as  dolls' 
cups  and  saucers,  look- 
ing-glasses, etc.,  up  above, 
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on  the  wide  platform  outside  the  church, 
there  are  the  more  serious  merchants  who 
deal  in  highly-coloured  pictures  of  the  Bam- 
bino, the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints,  as  well  as 
rosaries  and  crucifixes.  Here  the  peasant 
from  the  Campagna  lays  in  her  stock  of 
medals  and  books  of  devotion  for  the  year. 

The  beggars,  of  course,  are  very  hard  at 
work,  and  rattle  their  tin  cans  threateningly 
at  you  as  you  enter.  Nuns  arc  on  their  way 
to  the  church  to  look  after  their  little  charges, 
for  during  the  "Little  Doctor's"  festival 
children  are  allowed  the  curious  and  unique 
privilege  of  preaching  111  the  church  !  Their 
sermons  are,  of  course,  prepared  for  them  by 


a  friendly  priest  or  nun, 
and  great  is  their  joy  and 
that  of  their  parents  when 
they  are  allowed  into  the 
impromptu  pulpit. 

Some  of  the  children 
are  distinctly  saucy  out- 
side the  church,  although 
they  control  their  over- 
flowing spirits   somewhat 


NUNs   (.(UNO     INTO    THE     AHA    CUM     TO     LOOK    AKTER   THE    CHILDREN    DURING     MIL 
From  a)  PECULIAR  CEREMONY.  [Photo. 


OME    OF     THE     CHILDREN     WHO     Ml     FREELY    EX- 
PRESSED  THEIR    SENTIMENTS    IN    THE    CHURCH. 

From  a  Photo. 

when  they  venture  inside.  I  am 
convinced  that  Darwin's  theory 
is  not  far  wrong  as  far  as  Italian 
small  boys  are  concerned,  for  they 
have  every  monkey  -  like  trick. 
Especially  when  they  catch  sight 
of  a  camera  will  they  instantly 
strike  the  most  ridiculous  and 
exaggerated  attitudes  imaginable. 

The  great  doors  of  the  church 
are  only  open  during  these  ten 
days,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
you  must  find  your  way  in  by 
some  little  side  portal  at  another 
side  of  the  church.  On  the  left 
of  the  aisle  there  is  a  great  glow 
of  golden  light.   Here  is  the  chapel 
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blazing 


the  Presepio,  or   Manger, 

sed  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
by  big  white  and  gold  doors, 
where  the  Bambino  holds  his 
court.      Crowds  of  children, 

sants,  and  shepherds  from 
the  Campagna  and  adorers 
from   every   corner  of  Rome 

mble  before  the  highly 
coloured  tableau,  arranged 
like  a  miniature  theatre  in 
the  chapel.  There  are  the 
Magi  bearing  gifts — coloured 
wooden  figures  as  large  as  life. 
Bethlehem  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance :  and  the  ox  and  the 
are  peacefully  crunching 
corn.  A  dazzlingly  white 
and  delightfully  woolly  lamb 

ibols  about,  and  St.  Joseph 
looks  contemplatively  on. 
But  the  cynosure  of  every 
is  the  figure  of  the 
\  "irgin,  elaborately  decked 
out,  and  holding  on  her  lap 
the  Santissimo  Bambino,  literally 
jewels. 

Just  opposite  is  a  quaint  and 
scene.  On  a  platform  rigged 
sion,  and  draped  with  a  bit  of  red  stuff,  stands 
a  small  girl,  leaning  against  a  pillar  brought 
from  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Cleopatra.  She  is 
rather  shy,  and  has  induced  a  little  peasant 
friend  of  hers  to  come  up  with  her  and  encourage 
her.  Round  the  pulpit  stand 
a  group  of  children,  who 
listen  attentively  whilst  she 
tries  to  explain  to  them  the 
story  of  the  flight  into  Egypt. 
Alas  !  she  does  not  get  on 
very  well,  and  her  audience 
very  soon  become  impatient. 
and  insist  that  someone  else 
shall  take  her  place.  A 
little  peasant,  with  a  gay- 
coloured  handkerchief  tied 
over  her  head,  slips  quickly 
into  the  breach.  She  is  not 
an  atom  shy,  and,  although 
she  cannot  be  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  she 
prattles  glibly  on  about  the 
Santissimo  Bambinello.  How 
very,  very  holy  he  is,  and  so 
tiny  and  young  '.—  and  as  she 
expounds  she  points  to  the 
Presepio  opposite. 

Much    as    they    love    the 


the  V 


irgin 


who  claims  most 


of  their  sympathy.  The  tears 
start  to  their  eyes  and  they 
shudder  dramatically  as  they 


the      poor,     poor 

and   what    suffer- 

must    go    through 

Suddenly,   in    the 

sermon,  the  little 


A  LITTLE  GIRL  DELIVERS  A  SERMON  FROM  THE 
PULPIT  OPPOSITE  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  BAM- 
BINO.  SHE  IS  SUPPORTED  HV  A  RELATIVE,  AND 
IS     BEING    CRITICISED    AND    APPLAUDED     BY    HER 

From  a]  congregation.  [Photo. 


with        are  greeted  with 


curious  little 
up  for  the  occa- 


little   Bambino,    it   is   always 


THIS    N    THE     LITTLE   GIRL   WHO    BECAME     SO    EI.O- 
■     IN    THE     PULPIT     OVER    THE    WOES   OF      THE 

From  a)  bambino  and  his  mother.    [Photo. 


talk      of 
Madonna, 
ings    she 
later    on. 
midst  of  a 

preacher  will  drop  on  her 
knees,  clasp  her  hands,  shut 
her  eyes  tight,  and  murmur 
a  prayer.  Then  all  at  once 
up  she  bobs  again  and  re- 
sumes her  discourse  with 
renewed  vigour. 

The  girls  are  very  much 
more  self-possessed  than  the 
boys,  who  generally  forget 
everything  they  meant  to  say 
and  stand  smiling  vacantly 
at  their  audience.  Their 
fond  relations  then  endeavour 
to  encourage  them,  and  they 
make  a  few  lame  efforts,  which 
hoots  and  often  laughter  from 
the  crowd.  Thereupon  their  composure  gives 
way  and  they  disappear  in  tears  like  a  Jack-in- 
the-box,  whilst  their  mortified  parents  often 
relieve  their  feelings  by  boxing  their  ears  on 
the  spot. 

The  next  photo,  shows  a  little  girl  dressed  up 
in  a  big  muslin  veil  and  artificial  roses  to  figure 
in  the  procession  of  the  Bambino  round  the 
church.  She  was  a  very 
pretty  child,  with  great  dark 
eyes,  which  she  cast  modestly 
down.  She  seemed  so  shy 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 
word  out  of  her,  but  directly 
she  ascended  the  pulpit  she 
became  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
and  ranted  and  raved  like 
the  most  enterprising  Metho- 
dist parson.  I  thought  her 
voice  would  crack  as  she 
shrieked  and  wept  over  the 
woes  of  the  Madonna,  and 
she  almost  overbalanced  her- 
self as  she  waved  her  arms 
about  and  pointed  dramati- 
cally to  the  Bambinello. 

On  the  day  of  the  Epiphany 
the  Bambino  returns  to  the 
sacristy,  but  before  it  is 
taken  away  from  the  church 
there  is  a  great  procession 
round  the  building.  The 
prelate  officiating  deposits  it 


THE    MIRACULOUS    "LITTLE    DOCTOR"    OE    ROME. 
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PICTURES   OFKEKED     BY   GRATEFUL    PATIENTS   OF   THE        LITTLE 
DOCTOR."       (THEY     MOSTLY     REPRESENT     ACCIDENTS,      AND 

From  a]  are  very  quaint.)  [Photo. 


solemnly  on  the  altar  and  kisses  its  feet, 
whilst  the  whole  congregation  fall  on  their 
knees.  Then  a  very  curious  ceremony 
takes  place.  The  steps  and  the  square  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  are  packed  with  a 
dense  and  excited  crowd,  and  the  priest 
brings  the  Bambino  to  the  platform  outside 
the  church.  There  is  a  great  uproar,  bands 
play,  and  flags  are  waved.  Then  the  priest 
holds  the  image  high  above  his  head,  and 
turning  it  towards  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west,  he  blesses  the  four 
quarters  of  Rome  in  the  name  of  the 
Bambino. 

On  a  wall  close  to  the  Presepio  Chapel 
are  a  number  of  curious  ex-voto  pictures, 
very  weird  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion. There  are  pictures  of  people  falling 
out  of  windows  who  have  been  saved 
miraculously.  Others  represent  people 
seemingly  being  ground  to  powder  by  the 
hoofs  of  enraged  quadrupeds,  presumably 
horses.  Cabmen  are  generally  the  donors 
of  these  works  of  art,  and  if  the  artist  may 


be  believed,  some  of  the  escapes  must  indeed 
have  been  miraculous. 

The  next  photograph  shows  the  Bambino 
at  home  in  the  sacristy.  It  is  guarded  with 
the  utmost  care,  for  a  story  is  told  how  once 
the  Eranciscans  were  robbed  of  their  treasure. 
A  sick  woman,  having  heard  of  the  marvel- 
lous cures  of  the  Bambino,  thought  she 
would  like  to  have  so  wonderful  a  doctor 
always  with  her.  So  she  induced  the  monk 
who  brought  the  image  to  her  house  to 
leave  it  with  her  for  a  few  days.  In  the 
meantime  she  had  it  exactly  copied,  and 
when  the  monk  came  back  to  fetch  it  he 
was  given  a  false  image  dressed  up  in  the 
Bambino's  clothes  and  jewels.  That  night, 
according  to  the  quaint  legend,  the  Francis- 
cans were  awakened  by  furious  knocking  at 
the  great  church  door  and  by  a  pealing  of 
bells.  They  rushed  down,  and  could  just 
distinguish  one  tiny  pink  toe  showing  beneath 


WHERE   THE   EAMBINO     IS    KEPT.       NOTICE     THE   LETTERS    HE    RECEIVES, 

From  a]  in  front  of  the  shrine.  [Photo. 
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door. 
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When  they  opened  it  they  found 
the  poor  little  Bambino,  without  a  stitch  of 
clothing  on.  shivering  outside.     Since  that  time 

guardian  nevei  lets  him  out  of  his  sight. 

The   priest  who  has  charge  of  the  sacristy  at 

the    present    day  enjo)  reat    reputation  for 

sanctity.      A  sister,  who  was  there  one  day  pray- 

explained  to  me  that  he  used  to  be  one  of 

the  ordinary  begg     a   friars  of  very  lowly  origin. 

holy,   she  said,   that  the   Bambino 

I   to  talk  to  him.     One  day  it  told  him  that 

he  must  prepare  him- 

r    the    pr: 
hood.     "  How  can   1 
become    a     priest?" 

i  the  friar  :  "  1 
have  had  no  educa- 
tion."    "  No  matt 

;wered  the  Bam- 
bino, "  go  and  tell 
vour  superior  you 
must  be  ordained 
pri  I     and    my 

Divine  mother  will 
occupy  ourselves  with 
vour  education."  For 
a  long  time,  however, 
the  friar  did  it  t  dare 
to     confide     in     his 

■erior,  but  when 
he  did  so  the  superior 
bowed  to  the  bam- 
bino's decision,  and 
the  friar  was  ordained 
pri 

The  Bambino  is 
kept  in  a  gilt  < 
with  glass  sides,  and 
the  preparations  for 
unlocking  the  doors 
of  the  recess  in  the 
wall  where  it  is  kept 
are  very  elaborate. 
The  candles  are  first 
lighted  on  the  altar  below  the  recess  ;  the  doors 
are  then  solemnly  unlocked,  and  the  priest  takes 
two  ropes  in  his  hand  from  a  little  metal  box  in 
the  centre  of  the  altar.  As  he  pulls  these  the 
doors  slide  back,  and  the  Bambino  in  its  case 
comes  sliding  forward.  When  the  devout  catch 
sight  of  the  image  they  fall  on  their  knees  mur- 
muring prayers,  and  some  prostrate  themselves, 
touching  the  ground  with  their  foreheads. 

One  day  when  I  was  present  in  the  church  a 
tiny  child  was  brought  to  be  healed.  The  family 
ranged  themselves  before  the  little  altar,  and 
the  priest  with  much  ceremony  put  on  his 
stole,  said  a  prayer,  and  solemnly  opened  the 
gilt  case.     He  held  the  Bambino  out    to  every- 


image  for 


gaze 


THE   SATIN-LINED   TRAVELLING-CASE    IN    WHICH    THE    BAMBINO    IS 

From  a]  carried  from  tlace  to  place.  [Photo. 


body  in  turn,  and  each  one  kissed  its  foot  and 
pressed  his  forehead  to  it.  Then  the  Bambino's 
foot  was  placed  against  the  sick  baby's  mouth 
and  forehead. 

The  bambino  goes,  or  rather  is  taken,  out 
sometimes  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  visit  sick 
patients.  The  next  photograph  shows  the  case 
in  which  it  travels — a  very  gorgeous  box,  lined 
with  white  satin  and  elaborately  embroidered. 
In  it  are  a  cushion  and  satin  coverlet.  Just 
behind  the  case  we  may  see  in  the  photograph 

a  picture  of  the  Bam- 
bino being  taken  to 
visit  a  sick  man.  The 
acolyte  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  hold- 
ing  up  the 
the  invalid  to 
on.  Beside  the  enor- 
mous collection  of 
silver  hearts  of  every 
size  and  shape  given 
by  those  who  believe 
that  they  owe  to  the 
Bambino  their  resto- 
ration to  health,  there 
is  also  a  quaint  silver 
picture  of  a  miracu- 
lous cure. 

Some  people  say 
that  the  Bambino  is 
less  popular  in  Rome 
than  it  was,  for 
Italians  always  rever- 
ence pomp  and  mag- 
nificence, and  the 
poor  little  Bambino 
has  been  sadly  shorn 
of  his  splendour 
during  the  last  fifty 
years.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  it 
was  treated  as  a 
prince,  had  its  own 
civil  list,  and  up  to  1849  possessed  its  own 
stables,  carriages,  and  horses!  In  1848,  when 
the  Pope  was  chased  from  Rome,  the  people 
chose  out  the  most  splendid  of  his  coaches  and 
presented  it  to  the  Bambino.  It  is  said  that 
when  Pius  IX.  returned  again  he  felt  scruples  at 
taking  back  what  had  been  offered  to  God.  Nowa- 
days, however,  the  Bambino  does  not  possess 
any  carriage  of  its  own,  and  those  who  wish  to 
see  it  must  send  one.  Now  the  precious  image 
passes  by  unrecognised,  but  in  old  days  everyone 
knew  when  it  was  coming,  for  it  drove  out  in 
state  like  a  prince,  and,  as  its  attendants  held  it 
up  at  the  windows,  the  crowds  on  either  side 
who  flocked  out  to  see  it  fell  on  their  knees. 


How  a  "Scoop  "  was  Worked  for  the  "New  York  limes. 


>> 


By  Frank  Marshall  White. 

A  "  scoop,"  of  course,  is  an   exclusive  narrative  or  item  of  news  secured   by  one  newspaper  over 

all   its   rivals.      The   following   narrative   tells    in  peculiar   detail   the   whole   story  of  an   excellent 

scoop  which,  though  carried  through  with  energy  and  dash,  would  have  failed  at  the  last  moment 

were  it  not  for  the  feat  decided  upon  and  executed  by  the  reporter,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Fielders. 


T    was    two    o'clock    on   a   Sunday 
afternoon  in  March,  1886,  when  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  rushed  excitedly  from  his  den 
into  the  reporters'  room,  flaunting  a 
telegraph   despatch    in  one  hand,   and   glaring 
ferociously  through  his  spectacles  at  the  only 
two  reporters  in   the  apartment  as  if  they  were 
to  blame  because  they  were  not  the  entire  city 
staff  of   thirty    or    forty    men.     A 
brief   inspection    of   the    two    re- 
porters apparently   convinced  the 
managing  editor  that  it    was    im- 
possible  to    multiply    them    into 
forty   or  even   into    four,    and    he 
turned   to   the   city  editor.     The 
"  city  editor,"  by  the  way,   in  an 
American  newspaper  office  is  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  local 
news,  and  not  the  one  who  writes 
about  finance,  as  in   London. 

"  Where  in  thunder  are  all  the 
boys  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Kenny  ?  " 

The  city  editor,  being  used  to 
his  superior's  fits  of  excitement, 
only  replied  : — 

"Sunday;  half  of  cm  off  for 
the  day — rest  of  'em  not  due  till 
three  o'clock." 

"Well,  why  are  they  off,  I'd 
like  to  know?  " 

"  Largely  because  you  made 
that  the  rule  for  Sunday,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  the  city  editor, 
calmly. 

"Well,  I'll  change  that  rule," 
cried  the  other,  waving  the  tele- 
gram above  his  head.  "  Here- 
after they'll  all  come  down  at 
half-past  twelve,  as  they  do  on 
week-days  !  What  are  you  writing 
there,  Mr.  Bronson  ?  " 

"  Sermon,"  replied  the  reporter 
addressed,  briefly. 

"Throw  it  in  the  waste-paper 
basket,"  ordered  the  managing 
editor.      "  What  arc   you   doing, 


"Missionary  service — Tombs  Prison,"  re- 
sponded the  other  reporter. 

"Chuck  it  on  the  floor.  There  won't  be 
room  in  the  paper  for  it  to-morrow,"  was  the 
order  Fielders  got.  "  By  Jove  ! "  cried  the 
managing  editor,  in  greater  excitement  than 
ever,  "  here's  the  biggest  thing  that's  happened 
since  the  Sewanhaka  burned  in  the  Sound;  and 
I've  only  two  men  to  cover   it  !     We  ought  to 


Fielders  ? 

.Vol.  v.  -59 


"  THE  MANAGING  EDITOR  RUSHED  EXCITEDLY  FROM   HIS  DEN,   FLAUNTING  A 
TELEGRAPH    DESPATCH. 
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send  ten  men  at  least.     Just  read  that,  Kenny," 
and  he  tossed  the  telegram  to  the  city  editor. 

The  young  man  picked  it  up  and  read 
aloud  :  — 

re  Island  Light,  March  14th. 

"Steamship  Oregon  with  300  first-class  pas 
3    from     Liverpool    sunk   at    1^.45    tins 
morning     off    Watch     Hill.        Her     passengers 
taken  off  by  German  liner  Fulda." 

"  Whe — e—  ew  !  whistled  the  city  editor, 
when  he  had  concluded,  "this  is  a  big  thing. 
Well,  there's  no  time  to  lose.  I'll  start  right 
out  myself  with  Fielders  and  Bronson." 

"  1  hat's  it,"  said  the  managing  editor,  cooling 
down  as  he  began  to  realize  that  the  case  was 
not  entirely  hopeless.  "  You  three  go  down  to 
the  battery,  or  along  the  pier,  and  hire  a  tug 
boat.  If  the  Fulda  took  off  the  Oregon's 
sengers  this  morning,  she  must  be  some- 
where off  Sandy  Hook  by  this  time.  You 
tu.;  and  go  down  and  meet  her,  and  get 
all  the  details  on  board.  When  the  other  men 
come  in  I'll  send  one  or  two  to  Eire  Island 
and  the  Quarantine  Station,  and  cover  the 
land  end  of  the  story.  Some  very  prominent 
people  on  board,  too.  Big  sensation  for  a  dull 
Monday  !  ' 

••  We'll  see  to  everything,"  responded  the 
city  editor,  putting  a  big  bunch  of  "copy-paper" 
into  his  overcoat  pocket,  and  taking  a  handful 
of  lead  pencils  from  a  drawer,  while  the 
reporters  put  on  their  overcoats,  and  also 
hurriedly  equipped  themselves  with  pencils  and 
paper.  "  We  shall  want  about  a  hundred  dollars 
for  expenses,"  the  city  editor  added — "  for  the 
tuu  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  managing  editor  at  once  wrote  out  an 
order  on  the  cashier  for  this  amount,  and  the 
three  young  men  started  downstairs  at  a  run. 

It  will  pel  haps  be  well  for  those  who  do  not 
know  it  already  to  be  informed  that  there  is  no 
business  into  which  such  zeal  is  put  as  that  of 
getting  news— particularly  in  New  York,  where 
there  is  so  much  rivalry  between  the  great  news- 
papers. A  New  York  news  editor,  I  am  sure, 
would  consent  to  lose  a  finger  rather  than  be 
ten  "  by  the  other  newspapers  on  an 
important  piece  of  news  ;  and  the  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  reporters  is  such  that  it  is  almost  a 
daily  occurrence  for  them  to  risk  limb  and  even 
life  in  the  effort  to  obtain  information  for  their 
papers. 

When  Kenny,  fielders,  and  Bronson  left 
the  office  that  afternoon  there  were  just  twelve 
hours  before  the  paper  would  go  to  press. 
Within  that  time  all  the  news  of  the  occurrence, 
which  would  occupy  the  entire  first  page  of  the 
paper,  had  to  be  gathered  and  written.  When 
the  managing  editor  said  that  he  would  attend 


to  the  "  land  end  of  the  story  "  (all  narratives  of 
accidents,  trials,  murders,  burglaries— in  fact,  of 
all  occurrences  which  the  newspapers  relate  are 
called  "stories"  in  the  New  York  newspaper 
offices)  he  meant  that  he  would  instruct  other 
reporters  to  interview  the  agents  of  the  steam- 
ship line  to  which  the  Oregon  belonged,  and 
get  the  details  of  her  construction,  history,  and 
all  else  relating  to  the  matter,  except  the  story  of 
the  accident  itself.  All  these  details  are  looked 
after  in  newspaper  offices  :  and  little  does  the 
reader  who  at  breakfast  scans  a  long  account  of 
some  occurrence  of  the  day  before  realize  how 
many  men  were  occupied,  and  how  many 
obstacles  were  overcome,  for  his  benefit. 

Nevertheless  Kenny,  Eielders,  and  Bronson 
knew  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  would  fall  on 
them,  and  that  in  addition  to  all  the  labour  of 
getting  the  news,  each  would  have  to  write  from 
3,000  to  5,000  words  before  the  twelve  hours 
were  up. 

The  Eire  Island  Eight,  whence  the  informa- 
tion of  the  disaster  to  the  Oregon  came,  is  the 
fust  light  seen  by  mariners  coming  into  New 
York  Harbour.  Near  it  is  an  observatory 
where  agents  of  the  Associated  Press  hold  vigil 
day  and  night  to  report  to  New  York  whenever 
an  incoming  vessel  is  sighted.  The  distance 
from  the  lire  Island  Eight  to  Sandy  Hook, 
where  ail  vessels  must  pass  to  get  into  the 
Lower  New  York  Bay,  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  ;  while  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Sandy  Hook  is  less  than  fifteen  miles.  As  the 
steamship  Fulda,  with  the  passengers  from  the 
Oregon  on  board,  had  probably  passed  Fire 
Island  before  the  despatch  was  sent,  there  was 
a  bare  chance  that  they  might  meet  her  before 
she  came  up  to  the  Quarantine  Station— if  they 
were  able  to  procure  a  tug  at  once.  In  this 
case  they  might  get  a  "  beat "  on  the  other 
papers  ;  but  if  they  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  fulda  reached  Quarantine  they  would  only 
stand  the  same  chance  as  the  others,  since  they 
were  aware  that  information  concerning  the 
disaster  had  been  sent  out  to  all  the  papers  at 
the  same  time. 

All  incoming  vessels  are  obliged  to  stop  at 
the  Quarantine  Station  on  Staten  Island  before 
coming  into  New  York  Harbour,  in  order  that 
the  health  officer  of  the  port  may  assure  himself 
that  no  contagious  diseases  are  being  brought 
into  the  country.  As  this  is  the  only  point  where 
vessels  bound  for  New  York  come  in  contact 
with  the  country  on  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
it  is  the  place  where  the  newspaper  reporter 
always  goes  when  he  desires  to  get  the  first  news 
from  an  incoming  steamer.  By  taking  a  tug- 
boat and  going  out  past  the  Quarantine  Station 
a  still  earlier  opportunity  is,  of  course,  afforded. 
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the  post-office 
for  the  North 


When  the  three  reporters  (for  the  city  editor 
had  transformed  himself  into  a  reporter  for  the 
time  being)  reached  the  street,  after  Kenny  had 
cashed  his  money  order  at  the  offi:e,  they 
walked  slowly  across  the  City  Hall  Park,  in  order 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  reporters, 
who  might  have  been  looking  out  of  the  windows 
of  Newspaper  Row,  to  Broadway  ;  and,  so  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  sight  behind 
building,  they  started  on  a  run 
River.  It  was 
one  of  those 
March  days 
w  hen  the  s  u  n 
tries  to  warm 
things  and  the 
wind  tries  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  not 
the  kind  of  a 
day  one  would 
choose  for  a  trip 
to  Sandy  Hook 
on  a  tug-boat. 

W  hen  the  y 
reached  West 
Street  a  cold 
breeze  was  blow- 
ing in  from  the 
east,  and  the 
vessels  at  the 
piers  were  rock- 
ing and  tugging 
at  their  hawsers. 
No  tug-boat  was 
to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, and  Kenny 
asked  a  man  if 
he  knew  where 
one  could  be 
hired. 

"  Guess  ye'll 
have  hard  work 
h i r i n '  one  to- 
day," said  t he- 
longshoreman  : 
"all  them  that 
ain't  busy  away 
from  the  piers  is 
tied  up,  and 
their    fires    gone 

out,    air    their    crews    gone    to    Sunday-school, 
being  it's  Sunday." 

The  fact  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a 
tug  on  Sunday  had  not  occurred  to  the  reporters 
before,  and  dismay  came  into  their  faces. 

"  We'll  look  for  one,  anyway,"  said  Kenny, 
with  determination. 

"  The  most  likely  place  to  find  one,"  put  in 
Fielders,    "is  down    at   Castle   Garden.     They 
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are   always    fussing   around    there 
baggage  and  emigrants." 

The  three  again  started  on  a  run  for  Castle 
Garden,  at  the  Battery,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  wayfarers  in  West  Street,  but  they 
had  only  reached  Rector  Street  when  their  eyes 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  tug-boat,  with 
steam  blowing  from  her  escape  pipes,  making 
fast  to  a  pier.  They  ran  out  to  the  end  of  the 
pier   and    hailed    the    captain,,    a    good-natured 

young  fellow; 
and  Kenny  asked 
him  how  much  he 
would  charge  to 
take  them  down 
to  meet  the  Fulda 
at  Sandy  Hook. 

"  I  don't  know 
about  going  out 
there,"  said  the 
captain,  doubt- 
fully ;  "  I've  been 
out  with  my  crew 
since  early  this 
morning,  and  it's 
Sunday,  and 
they're  tired,  and 
so  am  I." 

But  Kenny 
pointed  out  so 
eloquently  to 
him  that  to  take 
them  out  to  the 
Fulda  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to 
society  ;  and, 
moreover,  he 
assured  him  so 
earnestly  that  if 
he  did  so  his 
name  would  be 
in  the  paper  the 
next  day,  and 
that  all  the 
people  who  read 
of  the  Oregon 
disaster  would 
rise  up  and  call 
him  blessed,  that 
he  finally  said: — 
"  Well,  I'll  take  you  out  there  for  fifty  dollars, 
and  five  dollars  apiece  for  my  four  men— if  it's 
only  to  Sandy  Hook;  and  twenty-five  dollars 
more  if  jt's  past.  I  think  myself  we'll  just 
about  catch  her  outside  the  bar  waiting  for  high 
tide." 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  that  night  before 
the  reporters  found  the  Fulda.  Darkness  came 
upon  them  soon  after  reaching  the  lower  bay,  and 
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there  vs  many  fights  of  different  vessels 

about  that  they  had  almost  given  up  in  despair 

when   Fortune  directed  them  aright,   ami  they 

found    themselves  under    the  bows  of  the   big 

man  liner,  which  was  waiting,  as  Captain  Joe 

(for  so  the  tug's  skipper  was  called)  had  predicted, 

for  the  high  tide  at  midnight  to  CfOSS  the  bar.    ( )n 

hailing    the    steamer    a    response    was    at  once 

n,  and  the  companion-ladder  lowered.      LTp 

climbed     the     three     reporters,     after     bidding 

keep  close  to  the  big  vessel's  side, 

and  deck,    where    the  captain,    the 

ship's  m,  and 

all    the    pa        _     - 

who    could    crowd 

about  were  waiting  BIBk 

■  them. 

T  h  e  c  a  p  t  a  i  n 
raised  his  cap,  as 
Kenny,  followed  by 
Fielders  and  Bron- 
sou,  sprang  over 
the  rail,  and  he 
said  :  — 

"  Good  evening, 
doctor." 

-  By  J  ove !  ' 
whispered  Fielders 
to  Bronson,  "  I 
thought  they  were 
living  us  in  a 
good  deal  of  style. 
They've  taken  us 
for  the  health 
officer." 

■'  I  am  afraid  you 
are  labouring  under 
a  wrong  impres- 
sion," said  Kenny, 
somewhat  dubi- 
ously.     "We   are 

i  >rters.  We  came 
down  to  find  out 
about  the  accident 
to  the  Oregon^  as 
we  learned  that 
you  had  taken  her 
passengers  on 
board.'' 

The  captain  was  a  German,  as  was  his  vessel ; 
and  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  red-tape  more 
sacred. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  he  cried,  "  that  it's 
against  the  law  for  you  to  board  a  vessel  in  port 
before  the  health  inspector  has  come  aboard, 
and  that  it's  also  against  the  law  for  me  to 
allow  it?" 

"  I  never  once  thought  of  that,"  Kenny 
declared,    honestly.      "  But,    now   that   we    are 
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here,  perhaps  you  will  give  us  the  news,  and  let 
us  interview  some  of  the  Oregon's  passengers." 

However,  it  took  a  great  deal  of  persuasion 
on  the  part  of  the  reporters,  with  one  or  two 
vague  suggestions  as  to  how  well  his  name 
would  look  in  print,  to  induce  the  captain  to 
consent  to  Kenny's  request.  It  was  his  duty, 
he  said,  to  put  the  three  intruders  under  arrest, 
and  deliver  them  prisoners  to  the  health  officer 
when  he  came  on  board. 

The  captain  finally  succumbed,  however,  and 
the  reporters  had  soon  collected  all  the  facts  of 

the  disaster,  and 
obtained  the  Ore- 
gon" s  passenger  list 
and  interviews  with 
many  of  the  more 
prominent  men  and 
women  on  board. 

It  was  a  splendid 
"  story,"  from  a 
newspaper  point  of 
view,  including  the 
mystery  of  the  acci- 
dent, which,  by  the 
way,  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily 
explained. 

All  it  needed  to 
be  an  absolutely 
perfect  sensation, 
the  reporters 
agreed,  was  a  list 
of  dead  and  in- 
jured ;  whereas, 
unfortunately,  there 
were  no  fatalities  or 
serious  injuries. 

Before  the  news- 
paper men  had 
finished  their  work 
the  Fulda  started 
for  the  Quarantine 
Station,  but  as  the 
tug  was  steaming 
close  at  her  side 
they  remained  on 
board  the  larger 
vessel,  and  wrote 
their  account  of  the  disaster  at  the  long  dining 
table  in  the  big  saloon,  whilst  scores  of  the 
passengers  looked  on  and  wondered  at  this 
illustration  of  newspaper  enterprise. 

Kenny  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  story 
with  a  description  of  the  accident. 

Bronson  described  the  scenes  on  board  and 
the  rescue  of  the  passengers,  whilst  Fielders 
confined  himself  to  interviews  with  officers  and 
passengers,  and  their  theories  about  the  disaster. 
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The  story  finished,  Kenny  computed  that  five 
columns  were  written.  It  was  then  only  a  few 
minutes  hefore  two  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  ; 
but  they  had  long  since  given  up  the  hope  of 
getting  the  news  to  their  paper  in  time  for  the 
regular  hour  of  going  to  press.  They  knew 
that  another  edition  might  be  issued  any  time 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so  they 
were  assured  of  a  "  beat,"  since  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  reporters  of  any  other  paper 
to  obtain  the  details  for  a  complete  story  that 
morning.  Having  their  narrative  written,  all 
that  was  necessary  was  for  them  to  get  aboard 
their  tug  and  steam  back  to  the  city. 

And  now  the  incident  occurred  that  makes 
this  narrative  worth  relating.  When  the 
reporters  went  on  deck  after  their  labours  it 
was  long  past  midnight  and  the  moon  was  up. 
As  they  hailed  the  tug-boat  that  was  steaming 
close  alongside  the  mate  of  the  Fulda  came  up 
and  informed  them  politely  that  the  captain 
had  given  orders  not  to  allow  them  to  leave 
the  steamer  until  the  health  officer  came  on 
board. 

The  reporters  were  thunderstruck.  If  they 
waited  until  the  Fulda  got  to  quarantine  it 
would  be  too  late  for  them  to  get  anything 
into  the  paper  that  morning,  and  all  their 
trouble  and  expense  would  be  thrown  away. 
They  expostulated  and  begged,  but  the  mate 
was  firm,  and  the  captain  on  the  bridge 
refused  to  listen  to  them.  He  would  be  break- 
ing the  law  if  he  allowed  them  to  leave  the 
Fulda,  he  declared,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it. 

The  reporters  were  finally  obliged  to  accept 
his  decision,  and  three  very  dejected  young 
men  they  were  about  that  time. 

Fielders,  who  had  been  leaning  over  the 
vessel's  side  in  the  moonlight  gazing  at  the 
little  tug  boat  that  was  so  near  and  yet  so  far, 
suddenly  straightened  up  and  began  to  think 
very  hard.  As  he  is  the  hero  of  this  story 
it  may  be  well  to  say  something  about  him. 
All  three  are  still  living,  by  the  way.  William 
J.  Kenny  is  now  a  leading  politician  in  New 
York;  and  Tracy  Bronson  holds  an  editorial 
position  on  the  Times,  having  been  connected 
with  the  same  newspaper  all  these  years. 

Thomas  B.  Fielders  is  known  to  the  journal- 
istic world  of  both  England  and  America, 
having  spent  several  years  in  London — most 
of  the  time  as  news  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

At  the  time  of  the  Oregon  disaster  he  was 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
When  he  had  first  joined  the  staff  of  the  Times, 
about  a  year  before,  the  other  reporters  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "he  could  not  amount  to 


much,"  because  he  was  rather  more  careful 
about  his  personal  appearance  than  the  others, 
was  inclined  to  be  reserved  among  new 
acquaintances,  and  was  a  youth  of  somewhat 
slender  build.  It  was  not  long  before  these 
opinions  changed,  however.  Fielders  beat  them 
all  by  several  blocks  in  a  race  to  a  fire 
night.  He  ventured  alone  into  the  worst  parts 
of  the  city  when  particularly  dangerous  duties 
turned -up,  and  finally  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  an  athlete  with  one  or  two  amateur 
records. 

As  I  have  said,  Fielders  began  to  think  hard. 
He  looked  over  at  the  little  tug-boat,  away 
down  30ft.  below  the  deck  of  the  big  steamer, 
which  was  now  increasing  her  speed,  and  would 
soon  leave  her  small  companion  behind,  and  he 
calculated  the  distance.  Then  he  went  ovei 
to  Kenny  and  Bronson,  who  were  dismally 
watching  the  engines,  and  said  :  — 

"  Give  me  your  copy,  boys." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  Kenny. 

"Take  it  to  the  office,"  responded  Fielders, 
calmly.  "  We  can't  afford  to  let  these  Dutch- 
men beat  an  American  newspaper  out  of  its 
news.     It  would  be  a  national  disgrace." 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  to  theoffice?" 
inquired  Kenny,  beginning  to  brighten  up. 
"Those  four  sailors  over  there  have  been  given 
orders  to  watch  us,  and  the  companion-ladder  is 
hauled  up,  anyway." 

'•  I  am  going  to  jump  over  the  side  on  to  the 
tug,"  said  Fielders,  quietly.  "  Do  you  see  that 
light  ;  that  is  the  Quarantine  Station,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  there'll  be  fifty  reporters  on  board 
here  getting  news  without  any  trouble,  which 
we've  been  at  so  much  pains  and  expense  to 
get.  I  can  jump  over  the  side  before  any 
Dutch  sailor  can  get  hold  of  me,  catch  one  of 
the  stays  of  the  tug's  smokestack,  and  then 
slide  down  easy  enough." 

"  But  if  you  miss  it  you'll  kill  yourself,"  said 
Kenny. 

"  That's  just  the  reason  I'm  not  going  to  miss 
it,"  returned  the  reporter.  "  Quick,  give  me 
your  copy  ;  we  haven't  any  time  to  lose." 

"I  don't  just  like  the  idea,"  began  Kenny, 
reluctantly  ;  "  but  still,  I  know  you're  pretty 
good  at  such  things."  And  both  handed  over 
the  matter  they  had  written.  Fielders  put  the 
big  bunch  of  precious  manuscript  in  his  inside 
pocket  and  buttoned  his  coat  over  it.  He  then 
took  off  his  overcoat  and  his  gloves  and  asked 
them  to  throw  them  over  to  the  tug  after  him, 
as  they  would  be  an  incumbrance  in  making  the 
jump. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  little  tug-boat 
alongside  an  ocean  steamer  will  realize  the  peril 
of  Fielders's  undertaking.     The  top  of  the  tug's 
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smoke-  stark  did   not  reach  to  the  level  of  the 

k,  and   Fielders  would   drop  at  least 

before    reaching    own    the     iron     stays 

guy- rods  that  held   the   smoke-stack  firm. 

Then,  if  he  missed  his  aim.  or  his  grip  on  the 

.   he  would   certainly  fall   to  the   tug's 

deck   and  break  his  back   or  his   neck,  or 

rboard  between  the  t\\<>  vessels!     More 

than  this,  he  had  to  jump  out  at  least    10ft.   to 

stay-rod,  since  that  was  as  near  as  the 

I  get  to    the   steamer,  which   was  now 

s>ing  ahead  so  rapidly  that  the  smaller  v< 

fas t    fa  1 1  i  n  g 
rn. 
A   crowd  of  pas- 
who    were 
on  the  deck,  watch 
for  the  quaran- 
tine's  light, 

make  a 
run  for  the  side. 
But  the  sailors  had 
hed  the  re- 
porters' conference 
suspiciously,  and 
one  of  them  was 
spry  enough  to 
intercept  him. 
Quick  as  lightning. 
Fielders  threw  out 
Mid  tripped 
the  sailor  up,  and 
in  another  moment 
he  had  sprung  upon 
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the  rail.  It  took  but  a  second  for  him  to  make 
his  calculations,  and  then  a  great  shout  went  up 
as  he  disappeared  over  the  side.  There  was  a 
rush  to  the  rail,  and  Kenny  and  Bronson  hardly 
dared  to  look  over. 

"It  will  be  our  fault  if  he  is  killed,"  was  the 
thought  (jf  both. 

But  Fielders  was  not  killed.  When  the 
throng  on  the  Fit /da  reached  the  side  he  was 
sliding  down  the  rod  to  the  top  of  the  tug's 
pilot-house,  and  in  two  minutes  more  he  was  on 
the  deck,  receiving  the  admiring  congratulations 

of  Captain  Joe  and 
his  crew. 

It  was  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the 
tug-boat  landed 
Fielders  at  the 
Battery  ;  and  before 
four  o'clock  the 
printers  were  at 
work  on  the  copy. 
And  this  story  ex- 
plains how  it  was 
that  the  Times  was 
the  one  New  York 
newspaper  that 
published  the  com- 
plete details  of  the 
Oregon  disaster  on 
the  morning  after 
the  big  steamship 
sank. 


A   OKEAT    SHOUT    WENT    Ul'   AS    HE    DISA1TEAKED   OVER    THE   SIDE." 


An    Elephant   Drive   in    Siam. 

By    Harry    Hillman. 

A  late  resident  of  Bangkok  describes  the  annual  mustering  or  stocktaking  of  the  King's  herds  and 
illustrates  his  article  with  photographs  of  different  phases  of  the  spectacle,  which  is  attended  by  all 
the  Europeans  in  the  Siamese  capital.       Incidentally  the  article  offers  many  glimpses  of  life  in  Siam. 


N  annual  sight  which  no  European 
in  Siam  cares  to  miss  is  the  elephant 
kraal  at  Ayuthia,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  country.  The  preparations 
for   this    harvesting   of    the    King's 

herds    begin    a  couple   of    months   beforehand, 

and  are  completed  before  the  rains,  which  com- 
mence   about    April    or    May, 

make   the    country   impassable. 

For  the    rest    of   the    year   the 

animals  are  allowed  to  wander 

at    will    over    the     plains    and 

hills    up-country,    where    then 

are    vast     stretches     of     forest 

never    visited   even    by   natives. 

Farther  north  still  are  the  teak 

forests,  where  tamed   elephants 

are    in    constant    demand    for 

working    out     the    felled    trees 

and  guiding  their  course  clown 

the  rivers  to  Bangkok —  to  ent   r 

eventually,     maybe,      into     the 

construction  of  a  British  battle- 
ship,   m   which   this   wood    has 

quite  displaced  oak. 

In  his  wild  state  the  elephant 

does  not  count  for  much  ;  but 

captured       and       reduced      to 

docility    he  will  at  the  present 

time    fetch    anything    between 

2,700   and    3,500    rupees   (say, 

;£i8o     to     ^,230),     while     his 

female    friends   will    be    worth 

about     2,000    rupees     (,£130). 

All    the    herds    belong    to    the 

King,  and   it  is   on   his   behalf 

that   they  are    driven   into    the 

kraal  and  the  promising  young- 
sters   picked    out   for    sale.      It 

thus  follows  that  there  are  many 

elephants    in   the    herds    which 

have  been  kraaled  a  good  many 

times,  but  such  is  the  stupidity 

of  this   brute  in   its  wild   state 

that  it  rarely  learns   to  escape 

from   the   annual   ordeal.       Occasionally   a    few 

break  away  from  the  ever-narrowing  cordon  of 

hunters  who  are  heading  them  for  Ayuthia,  but 

the  proportion  of  these  is  small.     At  Ayuthia 
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they  are  guided  into  a  long,  funnel-shaped  in 
closure  which  leads  them  eventually  into  the 
kraal  itself.  Difficulties  may  arise  to  prevent 
the  successful  kraaling  on  any  given  date,  and 
nobody  cares  to  take  the  hot  journey  to  Ayuthia 
on  the  mere  chance  of  seeing  elephants ;  but 
when  the  kraaling  has  been  accomplished  word 
is  sent  to  Bangkok  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  noosing.  It  is 
then  that  the  Europeans  appear 
on  the  scene. 

A  few  years  ago  the  only  way 
to  reach  Ayuthia  was  by  boat. 
The  usual  thing  was  to  charter 
a  steam  launch,  and  go  aboard 
after  dinner,  so  as  to  travel  in 
the  cool  of  the  night.  Nowa- 
days one  may  go  by  train,  and 
such  was  the  method  chosen 
by  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Hagan,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the 
photos,  illustrating  this  article. 
Mr.  Hagan  was  lor  some  time 
in  the  Pholo-line  branch  of  the 
Royal  Survey  of  Siam ;  and 
his  portrait  is  given  as  he 
appeared  in  Siamese  costume. 
My  own  first  trip  to  Ayuthia 
was  perforce  in  the  old  style, 
and  very  enjoyable  it  proved. 
As  a  matter  of  comfort,  having 
tried  both  ways,  I  should  prefer 
the  easy  motion  of  the  river  to 
the  rocking  of  a  new  railway 
not  yet  settled  to  a  true  level. 
My  trip  was  not  without  excite- 
ment, however.  There  was  a 
small  party  of  us,  so  that  we 
had  plenty  of  room  for  sleeping. 
I  had  just  got  into  that  state 
when  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the 
screw  seems  to  have  become  a 
part  of  one's  internal  anatomy, 
when  I  was  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  fire-arms.  We  were 
soon  abreast  of  a  rice-farmer's  home,  which  was 
evidently  being  attacked  by  a  gang  of  robbers. 
Torches  were  blazing  all  round  it,  and  there  was 
a   din    of  shouting   and   gunshots.       We   were 
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Unarmed,  and  could  have  done  nothing;  so  kept 
well  on  die  other  side  of  the  river.  As  it  was, 
at  least  one  shot  struck  the  launch -evidently 
warning  to  those  on  board  to  mind 
their  own  l.usii. 

In    the   small  hours  bf  the  morning  we  tied 

up  at   the  broad    flight  of  steps  leading  down 

from  the  old   King's  pa  hue,  now  tumid  into  a 

model    court  of  law    for  the   district.       As  the 

sun   rose   we    saw    the    river    ahead    alive    with 

and    lined   on    both    sides    with    floating 

houses.     The  river,  it  should  be  stated,  is  the 

chief  highway  :  and,   instead  of  building  on  its 

banks,    the    people  prefer  to  construct  a   float 

id    erect    their    homes    on    that, 

anchoring  all   securely   with   strong   ropes.      We 

found    it    i  task    steering    through    this 

floating     thoroughfare,     and    had     many 


north.  That  was  on  our  right.  On  our  left  Wa"9 
another  lawn  like  expanse  of  smaller  size,  shut 
in  by  a  circle  of  trees,  amid  which  rose  in 
picturesque  confusion  ruins  of  ancient  temples. 
Neglected  since  the  transfer  of  the  capital,  and 
now  no  longer  in  the  centre  of  a  busy  city, 
temple  and  dagoba  alike  were  overgrown  with 
creepers  and  surrounded  by  trees  that  rivalled 
them  in  height. 

On  the  lawn  were  crowds  of  natives  in  all 
the  brilliant  hues  that  only  an  Asiatic  throng 
can  assume  and  yet  look  picturesque.  All 
were  making  their  way  towards  a  brick  inclo- 
sure  about  half  a  mile  off,  from  whence  were 
heard  occasional  weird  trumpetings,  which,  to 
the  initiated,  were  the  symptoms  of  elephantine 
displeasure.  This  was  the  kraal,  of  which  our 
second  photo,  pictures  the  interior.      Imagine  p 
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narrow  escapes  from  running  down  some 
sampan  or  rua-chang  (canoes  and  house- 
boats; in  which  natives  were  intent  on  their 
marketing  or  wending  their  way,  like  ourselves, 
to  the  kraal.  To  reach  this  we  soon  turned  out 
lie  main  river  into  one  of  the  klongs,  or 
canals,  to  see  before  us  a  meadow  that  might 
have  been  lifted  bcdily  from  an  English  land- 
scape, undulating  away  with  patches  of  woodland 
and  losing  itself  in  the  purple  hills  far  off  to  the 


massive  wall  of  brick,  inclosing  four  sides  of  a 
large  space,  the  top  being  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  a  couple  of  carriages  abreast,  and 
on  the  water-side  extended  so  as  to  give  room 
for  a  Royal  pavilion  and  other  buildings.  Access 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  has  the  outer  face 
built  up  into  a  balustrade  (so  that  none  need 
fear  being  pushed  over),  is  gained  by  steps.  Here 
and  there,  too,  are  narrow  arches  through  which 
admission    is  obtained   to  the   inclosed  space. 


Looking  down  from  the  wall  one  sees  the  people 
moving  in  dense  crowds.  Then  comes  a  line 
of  massive  posts  set  strongly  in  the  ground,  and 
braced  firmly  together.  In  the  centre  is  a  smaller 
square  of  similar  posts,  with  a  house  rising  from 
them.  I  was  told  that  at  one  time  the  master 
/  of  the  ceremonies  used  to  sit  here  and  direct, 
but  the  house  is  not  now  used.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, a  useful  purpose,  as  will  be  described 
presently ;  while  the  men  engaged  inside  the 
kraal  are  sometimes  glad  to  run  to  it  for 
safety.  The  illustration  also  shows  the  Royal 
pavilion.  When  Mr.  Hagan  was  there  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  had  been  expected,  and 
though  his  visit  to  Siam  did  not  come 
off,  the  King  of  Siam  kept  his  part  of  the 
engagement.  When  I  witnessed  the  ceremony 
the  King  was  not  present,  and  the  European 
visitors  were  made  very  comfortable  in  his 
pavilion.  To  the  left  of  the  pavilion  will  be 
seen  some  higher  posts  than  the  rest  with  men 
on  top.  This  is  the  exit  of  the  kraal.  The 
entrance  would  be  close  to  our  right  as  we  are 
looking  at  the  picture.  In  this  gateway  heavy 
beams  are  suspended,  which  can  be  moved 
aside  and  sufficient  room  left  for  one  elephant 
at  a  time  to  pass  through.  They  are  worked  by 
the  men  on  top,  who  also  have  long  poles  with 
which  to  ease  the  animals  through  if  necessary. 

When  we  first  arrived  the  wild  elephants 
were  wandering  about  the  kraal  in  an  aimless 
fashion,  and  now  and  again  giving  vent  to 
distressed  trum- 
petings,  or  put- 
ting their  trunks 
intotheirmouths 
to  draw  forth  a 
supply  of  mois- 
ture wherewith 
to  wet  their 
backs.  A  dry 
back  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the 
acme  of  discom- 
fort. Presently 
a  number  of 
tame  animals  of 
gigantic  stature, 
and  armed  with 
the  finest  tusks 
i  m  a  g  i  n  a  b  1  e, 
entered  the 
gates  beside  the 
pavilion.  Im- 
mediately the 
wild  ones  faced 
them  and  edged 
hack  to  the 
farthest     corner 
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Each  of  the  tame  elephants  carried 
two  men— the  mahout,  who  directed  its  move 
ments,  and  the  hunter,  who  was  armed  with  a 
long  pole  carrying  a  running  noose  of  raw  hide, 
attached  to  a  long  rope  of  the  same.  (In  one  of 
our  illustrations,  which  shows  the  group  after 
some  of  the  wild  elephants  have  been  noosed, 
these  poles  and  ropes  can  be  clearly  seen.) 
When  all  are  ready  the  tame  elephants  approach 
the  wild  herd,  and  drive  them  round  and  round 
the  kraal,  the  breaking  up  of  the  space  by  the 
building  in  the  centre  making  this  possible, 
until  a  young  tusker  —  for  these  are  always 
prized — or  other  promising  brute  gets  to  the 
rear.  Then  one  of  the  hunters  watches  his  oppor- 
tunity, and,  aided  by  his  pole,  leans  right  over  his 
giant  steed  and  slips  the  noose  over  a  hind  foot 
of  the  victim.  As  the  elephant  walks  he  lifts 
his  hind  foot  in  a  way  that  makes  this  no  diffi- 
cult task,  but  to  the  onlooker  it  appears  as  if 
the  hunter  is  about  to  fall  to  the  ground.  He 
has  his  foot,  however,  let  into  a  rope-loop  that 
is  conveniently  placed  on  the  band  passing 
round  his  elephant's  body.  As  soon  as  he  has 
got  the  noose  home  he  drops  the  rope,  and  an 
attendant  runs  in  from  the  side  to  pick  it  up 
and  attach  it  to  one  of  the  posts.  Should  he 
fail,  he  simply  recovers  the  noose  and  waits 
for  another  chance.  In  time  a  cloud  of  dust 
rises  from  the  inclosure,  and  one  is  glad  to 
hear  the  animals  are  to  be  let  out.  They 
have  been  driven  round  until  sufficient  of  them 
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have    been    noosed    to    render    further   driving 
difficult. 

The  Siamese,  in  whom  the  "  sporting  "  in- 
stinct is  strong,  like  to  have  a  turn  at  noosing 
under  circumstances  that  place  the  wild  animal 
more  on  an  equality,  and  at  least  give  him  a 
chance.  So  the  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
tame  animals  pass  out  first.  The  wild  ones  are 
so  suspicious  they  would  stand  and  look  all  day, 
but  would  never  try  to  gain  their  freedom  in 
that  fashion.  Sometimes  a  decoy  tame  elephant 
has  to  come  in  again  and  very  deliberately  go 
out  before  the  herd  will  follow.  When,  how- 
ever, the  idea 
does  strike  them, 
there  is  a  rush, 
and  as  one 
the  great  weight 
of  elephantine 
flesh  trying  to 
_  '  through  one 
understands  the 
merciful  pro- 
vision that  pre- 
cludes more  than 
one  getting  out 
at  a  time.  I 
have  heard  of  a 
ile  of  young- 
-  blocking 
the  way,  unable 
to  move  in  or 
out,  and  even  of 
one  of  them 
getting  crushed 
death.  Once 
outside  they  run 
en  masse  for  the 
water,  as  another 
of  our  illustra- 
tions shows.    As 

...  A  YOUNG  TUSKER  IS  LED  OUT  TO 

USUal,   It    IS    their  From  a  Photo,  by] 


backs  to  which  they  seem  to  pay  most  attention. 
But  they  are  carefully  tended  on  all  sides  by 
the  tame  elephants,  which  only  need  to  advance 
a  step  or  two  to  effectually  check  any  tendency 
to  a  break-away. 

The  Europeans  choose  this  period  for  their 
tiffin,  but  the  Siamese,  who  only  eat  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  proceed  with  the  securing 
of  the  noosed  youngsters  still  inside  the  kraal. 
Each  in  turn  is  carefully  nursed  through  the 
gate  to  a  post  outside.  This  is  next  shown, 
with  a  captured  animal  close  by  and  the  two 
tame  ones  on  either  side.     The  intelligence  of 
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these  latter  is  remarkable.  They  enter  into 
their  work  thoroughly,  and  the  way  they  will 
watch  the  victim  and  guard  against  an  escape 
compels  one's  admiration.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  with  a  particularly  wilful  youngster  to 
have  a  third  tame  elephant  in  attendance,  as  in 
this  case.  A  band  is  passed  round  the  captive's 
body,  and  the  noosed  rope  on  its  hind  leg 
replaced  by  a  shorter  one.  He  is  then  cooled 
down  and  soothed  by  copious  libations  of  cold 
water,  which  are  brought  by  some  of  the 
attendants  in  sections  of  bamboo  and  handed 
up  to  the  hunters  to  be  poured  over  the 
animal's  back.  The  rope  attached  to  his  foot 
is  then  fastened  to  the  pole ;  but  if  he  is 
amenable  to  reason  he  is  marched  off  to  one  of 
the  row  of  stables  a  short  distance  off.  Here 
he  will  be  tied  by  a  hind  leg  with  a  very  short 
rope  to  a  strong  upright,  and  fed  and  looked 
after  generally  until  he  is  tamed. 

Then  comes  the  turn  of  those  in  the  water. 
They  are  driven  up  to  the  green  opposite  the 
kraal,  as  shown  in  the  picture.     The  hunters  are 


though  scarcely  a  year  passes  but  one  victim  at 
least  has  to  be  recorded. 

I  had  the  misfortune  to  see  one  fatality 
myself.  A  huge  brute  suddenly  broke  away, 
and  was  evidently  bent  on  revenge  as  well  as 
freedom.  The  crowd  melted  before  it,  but  it 
had  fixed  on  to  one  man  and  followed  him. 
Had  he  dodged  aside  the  man  might  have 
escaped,  but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  as 
so  often  happens,  misled  him,  and  he  ran  for  all 
he  was  worth.  At  last  he  reached  a  bush,  and 
turned  round  it.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
elephant  was  on  top  of  him,  had  him  over,  and 
was  trampling  his  life  out  in  no  time.  The 
brute  then  continued  its  course  to  the  river, 
and,  swimming  across,  made  off  up-country. 
There  was  a  doctor  amongst  us,  and  directly  he 
saw  there  was  likely  to  be  a  catastrophe  he 
went  down  to  tend  the  poor  fellow.  When  he 
came  back  he  reported  that  the  man  was 
stamped  flat.  He  still  lived,  but  half  his  ribs 
were  broken  and  his  case  hopeless.  In  fact, 
the  poor  fellow  died  before  sunset. 
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all  round  them  on  elephants,  together  with  a 
lot  of  beaters  in  the  foreground,  the  latter 
wearing  a  peculiar  shaped  hat,  which  has  the 
merit  of  keeping  plenty  of  cool  air  circulating 
round  the  head.  The  details  of  the  noosing  are 
repeated  as  already  described,  but  sometimes  a 
determined  beast  breaks  away  from  all  restraint, 
and  makes  straight  for  the  water  and  freedom. 
Then  is  the  time  to  see  the  crowd  scatter  !  An 
elephant  is  no  light  weight,  and  an  angry 
elephant  will  prefer  to  step  on  you  rather  than 
turn  aside.     There  are  remarkably  few  fatalities, 


Mr.  Hagan  tells  of  a  somewhat  similar 
incident  when  he  was  there,  which,  happily, 
was  not  fatal.  Fortunately,  the  heroine  of  the 
escapade  was  photographed  before  she  made  off, 
and  is  to  be  seen — a  particularly  fine  animal — in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  Mr.  Hagan  writes 
that  "  after  a  lot  of  persuasion  by  being  hunted 
with  flags  and  fireworks  she  was  so  far  secured 
as  to  have  three  foot-ropes  attached  to  her.  Yet 
she  eventually  got  clear  away  by  snapping  them 
and  charging  through  a  mass  of  people.  She 
took    to    the    river   and    got    away    up-country, 
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causing  great  consternation  to  the  surrounding 
villagers,  who  kept  fires  burning  all  night  to 
keep  her  oft".  Taken  all  round,  I  think  nothing 
could  be  more  exciting." 

In  the  next  illustration  the  noosing  of  one  of 
the  herd  in  the  open  is  just  taking  place.  It 
often  happens  that  a  mother  will  be  so  dis- 
tressed at  the  capture  of  her  young  hopeful  that, 
as  is  seen  in  the  picture,  she  will  refuse  to 
leave   him.       He   will   tug  with    all    his    young 


weight  at  the  rope,  and  she  will  try  to  trample 
it  to  pieces,  and  use  all  the  devices  which 
elephantine  experience  has  hitherto  found 
answer.  But  the  raw  hide  is  a  new  experience 
for  her,  and  the  approach  of  the  tame  ones, 
after  a  few  ineffectual  efforts,  will  cause  her 
to  desist.  In  strong  contrast  is  the  placidity 
of  the  other  captive  in  the  foreground.  The 
next  picture  shows  one  captive  being  tied 
up    at    the    back,    and    in    the    foreground    a 
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courageous 
young      tusker 


showing  fight. 

have 

fight 


I 

seen    them 

„  in  this  way 
when  they  had 
much  longer 
tusks  than  this 
little  fellow  can 
boast,  and  the 
clashing  of  the 
ivory  has  been 
followed  by  quite 
a  stream  of 
blood.  How- 
ever, little  real 
damage  was 
done ;  and  once 
noosed  the 
youngster  sooner 
or  later  yields  to 
the  inevitable, 
and  the revenue  of 
the  country  pro- 
fits accordingly. 

The  rest  of  the  herd  is 
before  night  and  safely 
for    the    resumption    of 
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then   driven   round 

left    in    the    kraal 

operations    the    next 


day,     the 
day  to   day 
captured. 
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From  a  Photo,  by  J.  Ha.gan. 


/he    Rancho    of    Lions'    Gorge. 

\\\   Yi>.\  Addis,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

-s    Addis    is    one      of     the    best  -  known    lady    journalists    and   writers   of    the    West.      She     has 
travelled    much    in    Mexico,     and    led    a    very    adventurous    life.       The    following    account    of   a    ride 
through    a    canyon    inhabited    by  outlaws  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  means  used  to  check 
our  authoress,  who  was  one  of  the  party  attempting  the  passage. 


OME    few    years    since    I    was    the 

y  woman  in  a  small  party  of 
Americans,  including  the  clerk  of 
the    Consulate    at    Guanaxuato,    in 

.Mexico,  who  joined  forces  for  an 
mely  rugged  trip,  undertaken  for  various 
purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  through  the 
wild,  mountainous  region  in  the  State  of  that 
name.  Not  a  mile  of  the  ride  but  was  full  of 
interest,  though  my  concern  at  present  is  with 
but  one  little  incident  of  it. 

The  great  cordiality  of  our  Mexican  hosts  at 
San  Felipe  Torresmochas  caused  us  to  make  a 
start  thence  later  than  we  had  intended.  They 
-<ed  us  to  stay  overnight,  but  even  our 
dressing-bags  had  been  left  at  San  Juan  de  la 
Chica,  whence  we  had  ridden  that  morning,  a 
mine  recently  opened  by  a  party  of  well-known 
gentlemen  from  California.  Later  on  we  found 
to  our  sorrow  that  an  officious  mozo  had  removed 
even  the  zarapes  or  native  blankets  which  are 
always  strapped  in  a  roll  at  the  cantle  of  horse- 
back travellers  in  Mexico.  The  only  wrap  in 
the  party  was  my  rebozo — a  light  cotton  veil  or 
head-scarf  worn  by 
the  native  women. 
I  always  wore  mine 
knotted  around  my 
waist  while  riding, 
and  found  it  useful 
in  various  emer- 
_  cies — as  a  table- 
cloth, for  example, 
or  a  pillow-cover,  a 
cushion,  aprovisional 
stirrup,  a  loop  to  sit 
in,  swung  from  a  car- 
rier's head  in  cross- 
ing rivers,  etc. 

The  sun  was  cast- 
ing his  lances  at  an 
ominously  level 
angle  when  we  rode 
forth  from  San 
I  lipe  ;  but  our  way 
lay  plain  along  a 
high  level  or  ridge 
road,  and  for  nearly 
all  the  twenty  miles, 
or  until  darkn 
fell,  we  should 
have    for     a     land- 

k. ,  ,    •  /  "the  .mare  sat  ; 

the     white       r  'skate'  down 


•ario,  gleaming  high  on  a  knoll  just  above 
the   mine. 

"  This  is  not  the  way  we  came  in  !  "  I  pro- 
tested, as  we  rode  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  suburbs,  whose  bordering  adobe  houses, 
mostly  unstuccoed,  were  interspersed  with 
clumps  of  tall,  ridged  pitahayas — the  "  organ 
cactus  " — and  various  other  growths  of  weird 
appearance.  "Our  road  came  in  several  blocks 
farther  south,  nearer  to  the  plain." 

But  "  All  roads  lead  to  Rome  !  "  declared 
my  companions  ;  and  "  everything  here  goes  to 
San  Juan  de  la  Chica.  Besides,"  they  argued, 
"  this  way  we'll  see  more  of  the  town  and  the 
country."  So  on  we  dashed,  all  the  misgivings 
of  my  judgment  and  somewhat  independent 
spirit  submitting,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  mascu- 
line domination. 

My  mount  was  a  tidy  bay  mare,  whose  arch- 
ing head  and  slender  build  I  had  eyed  askance 
when  the  courier  led  her  to  the  Consulate  at 
( iuanaxuato  ;  but  his  selection  had  been  justified, 
for  she  had  all  the  stay  and  surefootedness  of 
any  long-ears  of  the  whole  mulada — mules  are, 

in    general,    far 

superior     to     horses 

for  mountain  travel. 

On    the     breakneck 

mountain   roads  the 

mare    sat    down   on 

her     haunches     and 

let    herself   "  skate  " 

down     the     slippery 

rock  -  chutes,      or 

sounded     with     her 

forefeet     the     holes 

worn   in    the  grades 

of    stair -like     trails 

like     any    veteran 

mountaineer  mule  of 

them   all  ;     and  she 

never     flinched     or 

faltered.     When,    as 

on  the  day  I  now  refer  to, 

we    lost    our  way,   belated, 

she  would   press  on,  whilst 

the  other  stock  refused  to  budge  from 

sheer  exhaustion,  even   though    her 

slim  legs  trembled  so  that  I  would 

be  obliged  to  slip  out  of  the  saddle  and  lead  her. 

In  her  palmy  days  she  had  been  a  racer;  and 

the    creature     really 
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In  this  jaunt  she  was  restored  to  an  estate  above 
the  plodding,  squalid  work  of  her  later  experience. 
Her  name  was  "  La  Catrina" — "The  Foppess"  ; 
and  day  by  day  her  dainty,  coquettish  airs 
seemed  to  show  its  fitness  more  and  more. 
Withal  she  was  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  we 
grew  into  a  state  of  the  kindliest  mutual 
understanding. 

On  the  particular  day  of  which  I  write  her 
gallant  pace — and  perhaps  also  my  own  im- 
patient vexation  at  the  stubbornness  of  my 
companions — carried  us  well  in  advance  of 
the  rest ;  and  when  I  met  a  peasant  with  a 
big  crate  on  his  back  I  followed  my  usual 
custom,  and  talked  with  the  man  whilst  awaiting 
them. 

"No,  senora,  no,  my  lady  mistress,  there  is 
no  road  to  the  mine,  save  back  yonder  by 
San  Felipe.  I  know,  for  I  go  often  thither  to 
sell  to  the  caballeros  eggs  and  various  other 
necessaries.  It  were  well  your  worships  should 
turn  at  once.  These  parts  are  full  of  ghosts 
and  evil  beings  at  night.  Bad  road !  Bad 
road  !  I  myself  am  forcing  the  pace  to  be  quit 
of  it  before  the  darkness  comes,  for  travellers 
have  come  this  way  and  have  been  seen  no 
more  of  men — even  humble  folk  such  as  I 
am.  How  much  worse  then  for  quality  like  your 
worships,  who  have,  no  doubt,  gear, 
and  your  goodly  horses?  Turn  back  at 
once,  your  honour  !  " 

"  But  how,  then,  friend  ?    Is 
it  that  the  ghosts  of  hereabouts 
are  de  a  caballo — horse- 
back folk  ?     And  how  is 
this  evil  place  called  ?  " 

The  man  took  a  lower 
grip  on  his  staff,  and 
hunched  his  load  to  settle 
it  to  his  shoulders  ;  for 
the  carrier-folk  rest  when 
loaded  by  easing  the 
weight  of  their  burden 
against  a  bank  or  boulder, 
whilst  making  themselves 
into  human  tripods  by 
aid  of  the  long  stick  that 
each  one  carries.  He 
ignored  my  emery  con- 
cerning the  ghosts. 

"The  name,  senora  mi 
ama  ?  Well,  the  trecho 
—  the  stretch  —  has  no 
name  that  I  know  of ; 
but  yonder  a  la  vneltecita 
— just  around  the  little 
corner,  lies  the  mouth 
of  La  Canyada  delos 
Leones." 


This  was  surprising  news  indeed.  Now  I  felt 
that  we  were  in  for  it  with  a  vengeance.  Not 
only  in  Guanaxuato,  but  in  the  far  distant  States 
of  the  Republic,  had  I  heard  ominous,  sinister, 
black  histories  of  this  ill-famed  Gorge  of  the 
Lions— for  this  brevet  title  is  given  in  Mexico 
to  that  animal  variously  known  as  panther, 
cougar,  puma  —  or  "mountain  lion"  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  gulch  was  said  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  a  band  of  outlaws,  robbers  and  worse, 
whose  strength  and  subtlety  defied,  or  duped,  or 
suborned  the  officers  of  justice,  whilst  per- 
petrating crimes  and  outrages  almost  past 
credence.  Grisly  indeed  were  the  tales  told  of 
these  outlaws  and  their  doings. 

And  yet  —  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature — now  that  we  had  blundered  upon  their 
haunt,  instead  of  wheeling  about  and  fleeing,  I 
felt  a  great  desire  to  go  on — at  least  far  enough 
to  see  the  villainous  spot,  so  that  I  might  say, 
"  I  have  been  there."  So  I  galloped  over 
the  few  rods  between  me  and  the  rise  of 
the  mountains  ;  sure  enough,  there  lay  the 
canyon  completely  masked  by  a  lateral  rocky 
spur  that,  at  a  very  little  distance,  blended 
perfectly  with  the  farther  mountain- wall,  and 
showed  no  break  till  one  was  close  upon  it. 
This,    then,    was    la    vuellecita,   the   little   turn 

around  the 
corner!  And 
close  in  the 
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k  of  it.  hidden  by  a  gentle  vise,  was  a  low, 
square,  dark  rancho-housc  ol  adobe,  murky-look- 
:ul  forbidding.  Behind  it  was  a  horse-shed, 
empty  now.  hut  showing  signs  of  its  occupation 
ire  o(  animals.  As  I  drew  near,  men 
came  from  the  low,  dark  doorway,  to  the 
number  of  a  do/en  or  more — as  scoundrelly  a 
crew  as  eyes  ever  looked  upon.  Travellers 
unfamiliar  with  Mexico  often  take  frigrrt  at  the 
wild,  unkempt  aspect  of  men  who,  in  truth,  are 
only  peaceable  peasants  or  honest  herdsmen  ; 
but  I  had  not  roamed  the  country  for  years 
without  learning  to  differentiate,  and  I  liked  not 
the  look  of  these  gentry. 

I  reined  in  1  .a  Catrina  till  her  forelegs  were 
ed  like  guy  posts,  and  took  stock  of  the 
surroundings.  The  trail  stopped  here — at  least 
it  turned,  greatly  narrowed,  into  the  ravine.  On 
the  left  was  an  old  cornfield,  long  untitled,  and 
still  rough  with  ancient  stubble.  Dividing  it 
from  the  waste  land  was  a  narrow  acequia,  or 
water-ditch,  that  evidently  supplied  the  rancho ; 
and  the  earth  from  it  made  a  little  raised  cause- 
way along  the  farther  side.  I  could  trace  it  for 
a  mile  or  so,  in  the  direction  of  our  right 
road. 

As  my  companions  came  up  in  single 
file  I  spoke  to  each  a  few  words,  concise 
and  tense ;  they  then  went  on,  as  if 
approaching  the  house,  which  stood  beyond 
the  ditch  ;  and  before  the  denizens  under- 
stood the  manoeuvre,  we  were  dashing  along 
the  causeway  at  right  angles  away  from  the 
rancho.  The  men  hailed  us  with  savage 
and  blasphemous  abuse,  commanding  us 
to  stop.  Several  darted  into  the  house  and 
brought  out  murderous-looking  carbines, 
which  they  levelled  upon  us.  I  never  have 
understood  why  they  did  not  shoot.  Perhaps 
our  audacity  confounded  them,  or  they  may 
have  thought  we  would  be  forced  back 
into  their  power  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  farther  down  among  the  sloughs  and 
morasses.  There  was  not  a  weapon  in 
our  party  but  the  -32  revolver  that  always 
travelled  at  my  right  hip.  As  I  wheeled  to 
fall  in  at  the  rear  of  our  line  I  could  hear 
a  stormy  discussion  among  the  outlaws. 

"  Mil  carojos  !  A  thousand  curses,  that 
our  horses  are  all  out  now  ! ':  "Shoot! 
Shoot  the  gringos  !  "  etc.,  etc.     Then  came 

another  suggestion—"  Let  loose  the  " 

but  the  rush  of  our  flight  prevented  me 
from  hearing  just  what  was  to  be  let  loose. 
s  »rtly  there  came  a  check,  a  jerk,  a  shock 
that  almost  hurled  me  from  the  saddle.  A 
shout  as  of  fierce  rage  went  up  from  the 
rancho.  Had  my  goat  -  footed  Catrina 
stumbled,  I  wondered— and  just  now,  too, 


when  all  my  dependence  lay  in  her  fleetness? 
But,  no  !  she  was  speeding  along  skimmingly, 
and  shaking  her  saucy  head  as  if  in  anger  and 
triumph.  Again  I  looked  back  over  my 
shoulder  ;  and  there,  just  a  few  yards  behind, 
was  a  huge,  tawny  creature.  What  !  were  they 
pursuing  us  with  a  trained  lion  ?  Was  it  perhaps 
from  their  preying  by  the  aid  of  such  fierce 
beasts  that  the  gorge  took  its  name?  No,  this 
was  not  a  feline,  but  a  canine  monster — an 
enormous  Aragon  hound.  Here  and  there  over 
Mexico  are  found  dogs  of  this  breed — per- 
haps the  most  savage  and  ferocious  of  all  the 
dog  tribe.  They  are  larger  than  a  mastiff, 
and  almost  as  fleet  as  a  greyhound.  The 
strongest  bulls  are  overpowered  by  two,  some- 
times even  by  one,  of  these  wolf-like  brutes, 
with  their  engaging  habit  of  leaping  straight 
at  the  throat  of  their  victim,  where  they  hang 
till  they  tear  the  life  out.  Of  this  breed  were 
the  bloodhounds  which  the  Spanish  Conquis- 
tadores  used  as  such  terrific  allies  in  warfare 
upon  the  natives.  The  owner  of  one  of  these 
veritable  werewolves   used    to   receive  for   the 
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Services  of  the  dog  in  working  havoc  among 
the  Indians  the  same  share  of  booty  as  was  paid 
to  a  fully  armed  man. 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  use  of  these 
dogs  for  such  purpose  has  come  down  to  quite 
recent  days.  Certainly  as  late  as  the  middle 
seventies  of  this  century  they  were  taken  out  by 
federal  and  spiritual  shepherds  to  collect  the 
taxes  and  enforce  the  faith  among  the  apostate 
Indians  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  ;  and  the 
records  tell  that  their  proselytizing  was  at  once 
summary  and  effective. 

This  monster  now  set  upon  us    had  sprung 
upon      the     flanks     of     The     Foppess,     and 
the    shock     I     had    felt    was    when    she    had 
lashed    out    at    him    with     both     hind    hoofs. 
She    had     not     struck 
him    fairly,    and   now   he 
was  gathering  himself  up 
once    more.      The    fii 
brute  came  leaping  after 
us    with     great     bounds, 
like    a     panther.       This 
time  he  did   not  toy  with 
the    heels   of    the    mare, 
but  ranged  alongside  her, 
crouched    like    a    jaguar, 
and  then,  with  a  deliber- 
ateness   that  was   almost 
human   in   its    murderous 
calculation,     he      sprang 
upon    my    lap,    his    paws 
almost      encircling      my 
waist.       I    had    no    time 
to  draw  my  revolver,  and, 
strangely    e  n  o  u  g  h ,     I 
never  thought  of   calling 
to    my    companions    for 
help.       I     threw    myself   over 
far    as    I      dared,     almost     lying     across    the 
saddle     to     keep     my     throat     out     of    reach. 
My  habit  was   built  for    rousrh    riding    through 
chaparral     and      thorny    jungle.        Its     strong, 
tough     frieze     afforded      the      hound's     claws 
no   purchase.      His  whole  body  hung   pendant 
upon   me;    but    I    was    a   good   rider,   and    the 
stirrup  gave  me   a    leverage  so  powerful    that, 
with    all    his    strength,   he   could   not    drag   me 
from  the  saddle. 

Handicapped  as  she  was  by  the  sidelong  pull 
of  his  heavy,  swaying  bulk,  La  Catrina  kept  on, 
although,  of  course,  more  slowly  ;  and  at  last 
the  brute's  own  weight  tore  loose  his  hold.  As 
he  dropped  off  The  Foppess  slightly  wheeled  her 
hind-quarters  and  let  out  at  him  again  with 
both   heels.      I   was   prepared  for   it   this    time, 


else  I  would  surely  have  gone  oft"  full  into  the 
brute's  power  ;  for  the  impart  was  as  if  she  had 
kicked  against  a  solid  wall.  Then  the  gallant 
little  mare  stretched  out  her  neck  and  put  on 
a  spurt  that  soon  brought  us  up  with  my  com- 
panions. When  I  looked  back  the  Aragon 
werewolf  was  sitting  on  end,  and  he  had  one 
forepaw  held  up  against  his  battered  jaw  with  a 
beaten  air  of  pain  and  misery  that  was  ridicu- 
lously human-hke.  And  my  last  backward 
glimpse  found  him  still  sitting  there  woebegone, 
and  unheeding  the  shouts  and  whistles  from  the 
rancho.  I  threw  myself  down  between  the 
horns  of  the  saddle  and  embraced  and  patted 
the  glossy  bay  neck. 

"Ay!  que  mi  Catrincila  tangalanyvaliente!" 


AS      HE      DROPPED      OFF     THE 
FOPPESS      WHEELED      AND       111 
OUT  AT    HIM  AGAIN-  WITH    BOTH 
HEELS." 


to    the   right   as 


("Ah!     How  brave  and  gallant,  my  dear  little 
Foppess  !  ") 

My  comrades  had  not  seen  the  attack,  nor 
did  they  hear  of  it  until  we  had  wandered  until 
nearly  midnight,  floundering  amidst  the  morasses 
of  the  moorland,  scrambling  through  or  breast- 
ing over  the  rocks  of  deep,  spiny  gullies,  vainly 
seeking  the  lost  road  in  the  inky  blackness, 
and  finally  bringing  up  in  a  labyrinth  of  stone 
boundary  fences,  breast  high  and  too  broad  for 
the  passage  of  horses.  Then,  to  help  pass 
the  dreary  hours,  I  told  them  my  little  adven- 
ture, as  we  crouched  forlorn  on  a  stony  hillside, 
supperless,  waterless,  fireless — for  the  creosote- 
brush  would  not  burn — and  soaked  by  chill 
mist  from  the  lagoons,  with  no  shelter  or 
screen  from  the  cold  ground  but  our  saddles 
and  my  wrap. 
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By  A.   Anderson. 

His  name  is  Count   Henry  Russell,  and  he  is  the  proprietor  of  that  great  Pyrenean  giant,  the  Vigne- 

male.     He  lives  on  his  barren  estate,  and  apparently  has   no  desire  to  return  to  the  world.     The   photos. 

show  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  beautiful  natural  surroundings  the  Hermit  is  to  be  envied. 


0  deliberately  elect  to  sleep  in  the 

open  air  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
i  1,000ft.  high,  instead  of  in  a  com- 
fortable bed  in  the  valley,  sur- 
rounded   by  all    the  accessories  of 

civil  .  is  clearly  not  the  action  of  an  every- 

nth-century  man.     But   then  Count 

Henry  Russell   is    not   an    everyday   nineteenth- 
century  man.      To   begin   with,   he  abominates 

nothing    more    than  what  is  termed    "  civilized 
and   he   has  the   courage  to  say  so  to  all 

and  sundry.     "During  nine  years  I   believed  I 

liked  it,  or  rather  I  tried  to  make  myself  like  it  ; 
-  were  the  bitterest  of  my  existence." 
From  his  early  youth  Count   Henry  Russell, 

the  principal   living  representative  of  the  Irish 

branch     of    the 

illustrious  house 

of  Russell  (of  the 

English  branch 

o  f    w h i  c  h    the 

Duke  of  Bedford 

is  the  head),  has 

led    a    nomadic 

existence.    From 

his  mother,  who 

was    French,   he 

inherited  an  un- 
quenchable love 

of   Nature,  and, 

above    all,    a 
onate    ado- 
ration    for     the 

Pyrenees,  in   the 

shadows    of   the 

lofty  summits  of 

which     his     first 

years      w  e  r  e 

passed.     Fifty 

year-  when 

he    was     little 

more     than     a 

youth,  and  long 

before    "globe- 
trotting"   had 
.    rendered 

as  unexciting  as 

a    game    of    bil- 
liards, and  when 

there    were    still 

a  few  corners  of 

the    world    left 

-      .  i    •     .  .  THIS    IS    HOW   COUNT   KUSSELL,    THE    " 
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"  personally  conducted  "  ones  never  pene- 
trated, he  set  out  one  day  from  Pau,  his 
home  in  Southern  Fiance,  to  walk  to — Pekin  ! 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  actually  reached 
his  destination,  after  enduring  the  horrors 
of  the  Gobi  Desert  and  Siberia  in  mid-winter. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  Japan,  America  (both 
North  and  South)  ;  India,  where  he  nego- 
tiated successfully  some  of  the  most  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  Himalayas,  and  walked  on  foot 
from  Madras  to  Goa ;  and,  finally,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  where  he  almost  left  his 
bones,  being  lost  for  three  days  in  the  mountains, 
during  which  time  not  a  morsel  of  food  passed 
his  lips.  Fate,  however,  had  other  uses  for 
Count  Russell,  and  brought  him  safely  back  to 
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Paris.  He  carried  in  his  memory  material  for 
scores  of  romances,  and  has  since  given  abundant 
proof,  en  grand  seigneur^  that  his  pen  was  one 
that  might  have  won  for  him  a  place  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  literature.  Some  of  his  most 
striking  souvenirs  he  turned  over  to  that  modern 
literary  magician,  Jules  Verne,  who  wove  them 
into  his  celebrated  romance  of  "  .Michael 
Strogoff,"  one  of  the  characters  in  which, 
Russell  Killough,  is  none  other  than  the  hero 
of  this  present  narrative. 

For  some  years  after  his  return  to  Paris 
Count  Russell  tried 
hard  to  lead  the  life 
of  most  other  young 
men  of  his  class,  but 
the  honor  of  such  a 
tedious,  futile  exis- 
tence always  op- 
pressed his  spirit. 
That  subtle  "go 
fever,"  too,  which 
Kipling  has  diag- 
nosed so  well,  and 
the  germ  of  which 
can  never  be  com- 
pletely eradicated 
from  the  system,  was 
in  his  blood.  Often 
he  found  himself 
with  an  infinitely 
tender  yearning 
harking  back  to  his 


first  love,  the  stately  Pyrenees.  "One 
day  in  Paris  —  it  was  a  Sunday  evening 
— I  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of 
melancholy  that  I  rushed  for  refuge 
into  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  far 
from  the  roar  of  the  street,  just  at  the 
moment  of  the  Benediction.  The 
incense  mounted  in  aromatic  clouds, 
and  the  whole  edifice  was  flooded  as 
with  a  vaguely  superb  melody.  When 
I  came  out  of  the  church  I  was 
already  half-consoled,  leaving  for  the 
Pyrenees  the  task  of  completing  my 
cure." 

Since  that  day  nearer  forty  than 
thirty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the 
patient  is  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 
the  physician,  more  than  ever  under 
the  charm  of  the  treatment. 

During  all  that  time  Count  Russell, 
who  nominally  lives  in  Pau,  has  prac- 
tically made  the  mountains  his  home. 
In  every  valley,  from  one  end  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain  to  the  other,  the 
tall  silhouette,  vaguely  reminding  the 
beholder  of  some  modem  Don  Quixote, 
is  known  and  greeted  affectionately.  And 
in  this  matter-of-fact,  utilitarian  age  there 
surely  is  something  eminently  Quixotic  in 
such  a  career  and  —  why  should  one  be 
ashamed  to  admit  it  ?  —  something  lovable. 
Never  did  the  chivalrous  knight  of  Salamanca 
attempt  to  break  a  lance  with  greater  fervour 
against  the  ravishers  of  distressed  beauty  than 
this  modern  rival  of  his  infuses  into  his  tilts 
against  depressing  conventionalities.  The  snowy 
mountain  peaks  symbolize  for  him  everything 
that  is  pure  and   noble.      He  worships  them,  as 
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a  lover  might  a  mistress,  and  speaks  o{  them  and 

to  them  as   if   there  were   some  secret    affinity 

i  him  and  them.     He  has  chanted  their 

-  and  their  glories   in  every  key,  and  in 

their    honour    has    so    modulated    the    French 

le  only  one  he  employs  for  literary 

.     tat  he  might  well   make  a  l.amartine 

envi 

neath  the  velvety  southern  sky  the  high 
white  peaks  glitter  with  so  much  grace  and 
pride  :  they  are  so  white,  so  pure,  so   luminous, 

the  tempta- 
tion is  often 
stror  _ 

the  knee  in  front 
of  them,  as  in 
presence  of  a 
tabernacle.  They 
are  Natui 
cathedrals,  tem- 
ples, of  which 
the  splendour 
and  the  solem- 
nity have  some- 
: h  i n g  at  once 
austere  and 
sacred  ;  holy 
pla<  wi 

altars  no  pro- 
fane hand  has 
ever  overthrown. 
The  altars  of 
Christians  have 
often  been 
broken  :  but 
neither  the  ] 
ing  of  the  cen- 
turies, nor  the 
furious  elements, 
nor  impious  men 
have  ever  rob- 
bed the  glories 
of  these  basilicas 
of  snow  a n d 
granite     r 

N  ure  be- 
tween men  and 
Heaven.  Let 
us  enter  them 
with  respect,  as  if  they  were  places  of  worship, 
not  theatre 

To  hear  Count  Russell  relate  his  mountaineer- 
ing exploits,  as  if  they  were  the  most  ordinary 
occurrences  in  the  world,  one  almost  forgets 
what  courage,  agility,  and  resource  are  necessary 
to  win  the  freedom  of  the  glacier  and  the 
treacherous  crevas^-.  To  realize  how  perilous 
some  of  these  feats  to  which  the  speaker  refers  so 
lightly  have  been,  a  good  plan  is  to  have   half 


an  hour's  conversation  with  Henry  Passet,  the 
three  stars  on  whose  breast  mark  him  as  the 
chief  guide  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  will  speedily 
enlighten  you  as  to  the  extraordinary  skill 
and  daring  of "  Monsieur  le  Comtek  And 
homage  from  such  lips  is  no  slight  compliment. 
Whymper  himself  was  so  impressed  by  the 
mountaineering  skill  of  Passet,  that  he  used 
every  argument  in  his  power  to  try  and 
persuade  him  to  accompany  him  in  his  explora- 
tion   of   the    Andes.       Henry   Passet,   however, 

though  sorely 
tempted,  could 
not  tear  himself 
away  from  the 
associations  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

No  fewer  than 
thirty  times  has 
Count  Russell 
scaled  the  Vig- 
nemale,  the 
giant  of  the 
French  P  y- 
renees,  which  is 
his  exclusive 
property,  the 
several  com- 
munes t  h  a  t 
owned  it  having 
agreed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  him 
in  token  of  grati- 
tude and  re- 
spect. From  a 
strictly  business 
point  of  view 
the  estate  is  not 
valuable,  as  not 
even  thistles  will 
grow  on  glaciers ; 
but  its  proprie- 
tor would  not 
exchange  it  for 
the  richest  land 
in  the  plain. 
For  centuries 
the  Vignemale 
was  considered 
inaccessible  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  pride  to  know  that  it  was  a  plucky  English- 
woman, Lady  Lister,  who  first  cleared  up  the 
mystery  of  its  summit  in  1838.  Nowadays  the 
route  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  it  has  been 
Count  Russell's  ambition  to  render  the  ascent 
as  safe  as  such  an  undertaking  can  possibly  be. 
The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  that  of 
being  overtaken  in  that  desolate  region  by  a 
tempest ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps, 
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do  the  winds  rage  more  furiously  at  times.  The 
human  being  without  shelter  on  such  occa- 
sions is  whirled  about  as  helplessly  as  a 
piece  of  straw,  and  may  be  dashed  down 
into  icy  depths  where  not  even  the  light 
of  the  sun  ever  reaches.  It  is  impossible  to 
scale  the  loftiest  peaks  in  one  day.  A  night 
somehow  or  other  must  be  passed  on  the 
mountains.  As  far  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
Vignemale  himself  is  concerned,  this  contin- 
gency is  without  terror.  Safely  ensconced  in 
his  lamb-skin  bag,  and  sheltered  under  the  lee- 
side  of  a  big  boulder  or  in  a  hastily-dug  shallow- 
trench,  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just,  whenever  he 


might  have  thought  they  were   moved   by  s< 
kind    of  mechanism  ;    while     his    skin    became 
absolutely  blue. 

Not  everybody  would  rare  to  share  Mich 
experiences,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  souvenirs 
they  may  leave ;  and  on  behalf  of  these  timid 
people  Count  Russell  determined  to  devise 
some  more  efficient  shelter  than  a  leather  bag. 
His  aesthetic  sense  was  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  anything  in  the  way  of  a  building, 
which  would  have  irretrievably  marred  for  him 
the  beauty  of  the  sites  he  loved  so  well.  The 
substitute  that  at  once  suggested  itself  to  him 
was  a  cave  in  the  rocks,  and  until  he  had  tried. 
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may  be.  One  of  his  first  experiences  of  this  kind 
was  in  1864,  when,  in  company  with  his  friend, 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  A.)  Hoskins, 
he  passed  a  night  on  the  summit  of  Nethou. 

It  would  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  night,  though  Count  Russell  declares 
that  he  remembers  every  incident  as  vividly  as 
if  it  had  occurred  yesterday,  and  that  \\~\zensemble 
of  the  spectral  picture  was  so  splendid  that  he 
never  experienced  a  greater  desire  to  forsake 
once  and  for  ever  a  civilized  life.  He  admits, 
however,  that  if  his  imagination  was  inflamed, 
his  body  suffered  considerably  from  the  intense 
cold.  As  for  Captain  Hoskins,  his  teeth  chat- 
tered with  such  a  convulsive  movement  that  one 


the  idea  seemed  very  practicable  and  simple. 
But  the  Vignemale,  as  the  event  turned  out, 
was  not  to  be  mastered  so  easily  as  this.  The 
rock  proved  so  hard  that  the  best- tempered 
steel  tools  were  blunted  and  rendered  useless 
after  a  few  strokes  ;  and  to  transport  these 
heavy  instruments  over  dangerous,  crevasse- 
furrowed  glaciers  to  an  altitude  of  10,000ft.  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task  without  the  assistance 
of  one  of  those  funicular  railways  which  Count 
Russell  loathes  as  much  as  he  does  hotels  out 
of  place. 

Perseverance,  however,  can  overcome  most 
difficulties,  and  now,  after  nineteen  years  of 
hard  work,  no  fewer  than  seven  roomy  caves  have 
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the  glaciers,  even  if  the  proprietor 
of  the  Vignemale  were  disposed 
to  give  them  permission  to  do  so. 

The    one    objection    to    Count 
Russell's   caves   is   that  access  to 
them  is  not  always  so  easy  as  it 
might   be.     The  glaciers  in   front 
of    the    entrances    have    a    most 
unpleasant  habit  of  altering  their 
level.     Sometimes    the    door  that 
one  walked   into  last   year  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible  is  found 
perched   up  on    the    side    of    the 
rock    high    above  your   head  like 
an  eagle's  eyrie.     At  other  times 
it  is  yards  below  your  feet,   with 
the  solid  wall  of  ice  in  front.     In 
both  cases  you  will  need  at  least 
a  share  of  Count  Russell's  nerve 
and   muscle    before   you    can   say 
you  are  safely  housed. 

Count  Russell  does  not  confine 
himself  by  any  means  to  the  one 
peak.  He  is  popularly  credited 
with    knowing  every   inch    of  the 
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i  blamed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Three 
of  these,  known  as  the  Bellevue  Caves,  are 
at  an  altitude  of  8,oooft.,  three  others  at 
io,oooft.,  and  one,  appropriately  christened 
■  1'  radise,"  at  io,8ooft.  They  are  of  a 
uniform  height  within,  namely,  6'jft.,  and 
one  of  the  Bellevue  Caves  is  32ft.  long — 
enough,  in  fact,  to  afford  comfortable 
shelter  to  several  score  of  wayfarers,  if  the 
Vignemale  should  ever  be  visited  by  so 
many  at  o;. 

Within  the  caves  the  temperature  never 
falls  below  about  aodeg.  Fahrenheit,  so 
that,  with  a  bundle  of  straw  for  a  mattress 
and  a  blanket  as  a  coverlet,  a  night  can 
always  be  passed  in  comfort.  Count  Russell 
himself  frequently  passes  weeks  at  a  time  in 
the  mountains,  sleeping  sometimes  in  the 
caves  and  sometimes  in  the  open  air. 
Hess  to  say  that,  on  these  occasions,  he 
makes  abundant  previous  provision  of  food, 
for  none  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  valleys 
have  yet  thought  of  opening  branches  on 
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the  wonderful  ob- 
servatory which 
now  crowns  the 
very  summit  of 
the  Pic  du  Midi, 
the  task  being  a 
truly  herculean 
one.  Seen  from 
a  little  distance, 
the  buildings 
convey  the  im- 
pression of  an 
enormous  battle- 
ship, the  twelve 
high  lightning 
conductors  pass- 
ing in  the  imagi- 
nation as  masts. 
In  the  interior 
the  illusion  is 
still  more  com- 
plete, the  under- 
ground corridors 
and  narro  w 
sleeping    rooms 


engineer 


whole    chain,   and    the    French 
officers  have  frequently  had  to  thank  him 
for  a  useful   hint  when  constructing  their 
maps. 

One  of  his  favourite  excursions  is  to 
the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  on  which 
there  is  an  observatory  at  an  altitude  of 
over  9,000ft.  There,  a  few  years  since,  lived 
another  hermit,  bearing  a  name  among 
the  most  popular  in  France,  General  de 
Nansouty,  who  has  presented  his  country 
with  one  of  its  most  remarkable  scientific 
establishments.  General  de  Nansouty 
began  by  constructing  a  small  observatory 
in  1875,  and  the  photograph  represents 
him  preparing  to  enter  his  dwelling-place 
through  the  roof,  the  door  being  blocked 
by  an  avalanche.  He  has  replaced  the 
sword  that  served  him  so  well  by  an 
alpenstock,  while  on  his  head  he  wears, 
instead  of  a  plumed  hat,  the  Chechia  of 
the  African  Light  Horse  Regiment  he 
commanded  in  1X67  against  the  Arabs. 
General  de  Nansouty,  in  his  solitary  home, 
has  had  several  narrow  escapes  from 
avalanches  and  landslips,  and  shortly  after 
•lis  first  installation  he  was  able  to  give 
warning  several  days  in  advance  of  the 
terrible  inundation  of  1875  which  ravaged 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Garonne  and 
devastated  a  great  part  of  the  town  of 
Toulouse. 

Eventually  General  de  Nansouty  erected 
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istibly    recalling    the    arrangements    on    a 

great    ocean  going  The   existence   led 

the    inmates     would    not    suit    everybody. 

1  in  summer   snow  never  quite  disappears, 

while    in    winter    there     is    never    less     on     the 

rocks   around    than    from    25ft.  to    35ft.     Once 

the   winter   has  begun,   of  course,   the   inmates 

are    absolutely    cut    off    from    all    intercourse 

with  their  fellows,  just  as   much  as  the  keeper 

ome  lighthouse  on   a  desolate  ocean  rock. 

The    only    link     between    them     and    the    rest 

of    the    world   is     the     slender     telegraph     wire 

which  fifty  accidents  in  the  course  of  the  day 

may  render  useless. 

In  Count  Russell's  opinion  there  is  no  more 
salutary  discipline  both  for  the  moral  and 
physical  man  than  mountaineering,  when  pos- 
sible alone  ;  and  of  all  the  mountain  ranges  he 
has  visited  he  prefers  the  Pyrenees.  1'or  him 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Alps,  which  he  also  knows 
well,  are  of  the  stern,  gloomy,  unbending 

male.  The  Pyrenees  have,  combined  with  a 
modi'  urn  of  danger,  the  wayward,  pretty  graces 
of  I  daughters. 

••  Every  person   has  bis   own  way  of  studying, 


climbing,  and  loving  mountains.  As  for  me, 
my  tastes  have  not  changed  ;  and  to-day,  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  my  supreme  joy  con- 
sists in  making  lengthy  sojourns  at  my  ease,  at 
great  heights,  dreaming  through  the  lovely 
nights  of  the  miseries  of  the  plain,  of  its  joys 
and  its  miasmas,  as  I  look  round  on  the 
immaculate  glaciers  and  on  the  virgin  snows 
where  the  moon  is  solemnly  stalking.  None  of 
the  human  inventions  that  make  us  grow  old 
do  I  regret.  I  am  happy  without  them  ;  for  the 
tempests  of  the  opera  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  (hand  Vignt  male ;  the  gas  is 
not  so  sublime  as  lightning,  and  between  such 
artificial  delights  and  that  of  being  free  and 
well,  on  the  summit  of  a  great  mountain,  there 
is  all  the  distance  that  separates  pleasure  from 
,  happiness." 

Alas  !  How  many  are  there  who,  while  they 
fain  would  imitate  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
sentences,  are  fettered  by  bonds  they  cannot 
break  save  in  their  dreams  ! 

It  is  not  for  lack  of  desire  that  the  Hermit  of 
the  Pyrenees  has  not  more  followers  than  all  his 
caves  put  together  could  possibly  shelter. 


Lost  in  an  Argentine  Dust  Storm. 

By  A.  Beaumont. 

The  peculiar  country  in  which  this  incident  occurred  is  not  like  ordinary  soil,  but  consists  of 
very  deep,  velvety  dust,  liable  to  be  caught  up  in  vast  choking  clouds  by  every  storm  of  wind. 
The  author  here  describes  his  own  personal  experience  in  one  of  these  dust  storm     which  nearl 

cost  him  and  his  companion  their  lives. 
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OME  years  ngo,  while  stopping  with 

a   Mr.  Dougherty,  who  had  a  large 

estancia  (ranch 

or  farm)  about 

200  miles  from 
Buenos  Ay  res,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  I  had 
such  an  experience  of  a 
dust  storm  as  will  always 
remain  impressed  on  my 
mind  as  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  adventures  in  my 
life.  If  any  reader  should 
be  ignorant  of  what  a 
South  American  dust 
storm  is  he  will  have  a 
tolerably  good  idea  after 
reading  my  narrative. 

A  neighbour  of  Mr. 
Dougherty,  about  nine 
leagues  to  the  west,  had 
invited  us  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  his  estancia,  and 
we  accepted  his  invitation. 
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It  was  a  long  drive  over  the  open  pampa, 
and  that  was  just  what  I  wanted.  We  started 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  two 
fine  mestizo  horses  and  a  comfortable  pampa 
buggy,  driving  leisurely  across  the  wide  plains. 
It  was  a  very  dry  season— a  seen,  as  the  natives 
call  it  ;  and  there  was  little  grass  left  on  the 
camps.  In  fact,  I  noticed  that  there  were 
large  tracts  of  the  pampa  where  not  a  blade  of 
grass  was  in  evidence.  When  I  asked  my 
friend  how  it  was  that  cattle  could  live  on 
those  barren  lands,  he  explained  to  me  that 
the  animals  managed  to  live  by  picking  up 
cm-do  seeds,  a  sort  of  thistle  which  "rows  all 
over  the  pampa  in  autumn  and  winter.  In 
some  places  it  grows  so  thick  as  to  make  it 
impossible,  in  certain  seasons,  to  pass — even  on 
horseback.  In  a  very  dry  season  the  thistles 
become  very  valuable  to  the  camps.  When  the 
seeds  are  ripe  the  wind  scatters  them  far  and 
wide,  and  the  cattle,  on  the  arrival  of  the  dry 
season,  scour  the  camps  in  search  of  the  seeds, 
and  eat  them  with  relish,  in  the  absence  of 
other  food. 

Soon  after,  when  driving  past  some  herds  of 
cattle,  I  saw  them  busily  picking  up  the  dry 
tufts  so  peculiar  to  the  thistles.  When  we 
came  to  certain  parts  of  the  pampa,  where  there 
were  no  cardo  seeds  left,  Mr.  Dougherty  re- 
marked that  the  dry  season 
was  reaching  the  climax. 
A  good  many  estancieros, 
he  told  me,  had  already 
lost  heavily,  and  here  and 
there  he  pointed  out  dead 
horses  and  cattle  as  a 
proof  of  it. 

li  It  is  bad,"  he  said, 
"  when  the  grass  dries  up  ; 
but  it  is  still  worse  when 
the  dry  season  lasts  so 
long  that  even  thistle 
seeds  are  no  longer  abun- 
dant. Our  worst  enemy, 
at  such  a  time,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  is  the  dust  storm. 
That  puts  the  finishing 
touch  to  our  calamities ; 
for  it  comes  almost  with- 
out a  warning,  and  by 
blinding   the   eyes   of   the 
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animals,  or  sufl  g  them  outrightj  leaves  us 

with  only  a  bare  handful  of  the  splendid  stock 
we  ]    ss  ssed  a  few  months  before." 

My  friend,  on  several  occasions,  told  me  to 

of    the  buggy  and  to  see  for  mys<  If 

what   sort  of  soil   we    were   traversing.      It    was 

curious.      1    could   push   a   stick   nearly   a 

p  into  the  soft  ground.     It  was  not  like 

ordinary  soil  at  all  ;  it  was  simply  a  fine,  velvety 


could  be  upon  us.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to 
ten,  and  I  asked  my  friend  how  long  we  still 
had  to  drive  before  we  reached  our  destination. 
"At  twelve  o'clock,"  he  said,  "we  can  expect  to 
be  there." 

The  heat  of  the  sun  had  become  considerable 
by  this  time,  and  a  new  phenomenon  impressed 
itself  upon  my  eyes.  The  pampa  had  become 
transformed   into   one  vast  expanse   of   mirage. 


sort  of  dust.  "This,"  Mr.  Dougherty  said,  "is 
all  you  will  find  for  hundreds  of  miles  around. 
The  grass  grows  fresh  from  seed  every  year, 
and  the  dry  season  does  not  allow  it  to  form 
tubers  ;  consequently  you  will  remark  all  over 
die  pampa  the  absence  of  that  solid  sod  formed 
by  the  grass  roots  in  other  countries.  Further- 
mon  ontinued,  "  you  must  remember  that 

on  the  pampa  there  is  not  a  pebble  or  a  stone 
as  large-  as  a  pea  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  keep 
that  soil  together,  and  when  the  high  wind  comes 
to  pick  up  and  to  play  about  with  the  loose  dust 
over  the  wide  tracts  of  country  there  is  no  end 
to  the  damage  which  it  can  d 

Whilst  I  was  getting  my  first  hints,  as  it  were, 
about  dust  storms,  I,  somehow,  had  a  feeling 
that  one  was  coming,  and  I  looked  with  a  sort 
of  fear  towards  the  southern  horizon,  whence, 
Mr.  Dougherty  told  me,  the  worst  kind  of 
storms  always  came.  I  looked  at  my  watch  to 
see  if  in  such  a  case  we  would  still  be  in  time 
to  arrive  at  the  shelter  of  the  estancia  before  it 


Wherever  there  was  a  little  ranch,  with  a  few 
trees,  or  a  small  estancia  in  the  distance,  the 
ranch,  the  estancia  house,  and  trees  were  all 
turned  upside  down,  as  if  their  tops  were  dipped 
in  a  lake  of  water.  Sometimes  the  trees  seemed 
to  be  superimposed  upon  each  other ;  or  the 
ranches  looked  as  if  built  upon  the  tree-tops. 
At  other  times  the  distant  clouds  were  inverted, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  trees,  the  ranches,  and 
the  houses  in  gay  confusion.  The  hot  air 
turned  everything  out  of  its  natural  shape  and 
proportion,  and  provided  exotic  scenery  of  the 
most  unexpected  shapes  and  forms,  better  than 
was  ever  done  by  an  artificial  panoramic  show., 

At  half-past  ten  a  sudden  dart  of  lightning 
crossed  the  sky  directly  ahead  of  us.  I  doubted 
my  own  eyes,  and  asked  my  friend  if  he  had 
seen  it.  It  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  I 
felt  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  other  pheno- 
mena of  the  mirage  about  me.  But  Mr. 
Dougherty  assured  me  that  it  was  a  real  stroke 
of  lightning  and  that  danger  was  ahead.     "  When 
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fou  see  lightning  in  the  sky,  with  no  clouds 
visible  anywhere,  it  is  a  bad  sign,"  he  said, 
"and  we  shall  have  to  hurry  up.  I  am  sorry 
low  that  we  did  not  go  faster  early  this  morning," 
tie  continued. 

At  that  moment  a  second   and  a  third   flash 


add  to  the  volume  of  dust  that  will  accumulate 
in  the  air."  He  drove  the  horses  as  fast  as  he 
could,  because  we  had  still  more  than  three 
leagues  to  make,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 
we  could  arrive  in  time.  "  Look  there  to  the 
south,"    he    said ;    "  those  clouds    are   not    the 


A   SUDDEN    DART   OF    LIGHTNING   CROSSED  THE    SKY   DIRECTLY   AHEAD   OF    US, 


of  lightning  crossed  the  sky  before  us  and  a 
sudden  change  was  perceptible  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Here  and  there  along  the  road  little 
whirlwinds  were  beginning  to  play  with  the 
dust,  twisting  it  up  into  little  pillars  a  few  feet  in 
diameter  and  50ft.  or  more  high,  and  sporting 
it  along  the  road  in  merry  dance,  finally  leaving 
the  pillar  of  dust  to  dissolve  in  the  air.  As 
soon  as  one  pillar  had  vanished,  as  if  by  magic, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  a  new  pillar  started 
up  on  the  right,  and  then  also  disappeared  as 
quickly  as  it  had  come  ;  and  so  the  merry  sport 
went  on. 

Five  minutes  after  we  had  seen  the  first  flash 
of  lightning  a  fairly  strong  breeze  started  up 
from  the  north,  and  I  supposed  it  was  a  good 
sign,  as  then  the  storm  would  be  less  severe. 
But  Mr.  I  >ougherty  shook  his  head  and  said: 
"That  breeze  will   not  last  long,  and  will  only 


clouds  vou  are  used  to  see.  That  is  nothing 
but  a  huge  mass  of  dust  whirled  up  into  the 
sky  by  the  tempest,  which  will  increase  every 
moment,  and  may  be  upon  us  much  sooner 
than  we  think." 

I  looked  to  the  south,  whither  he  had  pointed, 
and  saw  a  black  line  drawn  across  the  horizon. 
It  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  extended  every 
moment  farther  east  and  west.  Little  by  little 
the  black  mass  rose  in  the  sky,  and,  almost 
before  I  was  fully  aware  of  it,  the  black  volume 
of  dust  towered  to  the  zenith,  covering  the  sun 
and  filling  every  living  thing  with  an  uncanny 
feeling.  Every  minute  it  kept  on  encroaching 
towards  us,  increasing  in  apparent  velocity  every 
instant,  and  moving  like  a  vast  plateau  or  ridge 
of  hills. 

It  was  a  most  realistic  and,  indeed,  appalling 
representation    of    mountains    moving    over   a 
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plain  and  threatening  to  crush  everything  before 
them. 

I  or  some  time  the  northern  breeze  had  been 
gaining  strength,  and  1  was  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  might  yet  drive  bark  that  horrible 
spectre  which  was  moving  up  from  the  south  — 
dark,  black,  and  impenetrable,  through  which 
the  lightning  was  driving  in  all  directions, 
making  it  ten  times  more  hideous  at  every 
flash.      but   suddenly   the   northern    breeze  Stop- 


upon   us.      If    only  a   ranch  were   in   sight  we 
might  take  refuge  there." 

but  there  was  no  ranch — no  refuge  whatever 
in  sight,  and  we  drove  on  almost  hopelessly. 
A  little  ahead  of  us  was  a  cross  /oad,  and  we 
hastened  to  enter  it,  thinking  it  might  lead  to 
some  ranch.  The  little  road  kept  our  backs  to 
the  storm,  which  was  not  long  in  coming.  We 
had  hardly  made  a  hundred  paces  when  the 
vanguard  of  the  storm  was  upon  us.     It  came 


"we  had  hakdi.y  made  a  hundred  paces  when  the  vanguard  of  the  storm  was  upon  us. 


ped.  Then  .Mr.  Dougherty,  who  had  all  along 
been  driving  the  horses  as  fast  as  they  could  go, 
looked  discouraged  at  me,  and  said  :  "  If  we 
can  find  no  shelter  near  we  are  in  danger  of 
being   lo  He    looked    all    round,    as   if   to 

survey  the  pampa  for  a  chance  to  escape. 
"  About  two  miles  to  the  north,"  he  said,  "  is 
Mr.  Spooner's  estancia,  where  we  wanted  to  go, 
but  I  see  now  we  shall  not  have  time  to  get 
there.     In  another  minute  the  storm  will  be  full 


in  the  shape  of  huge  circles  of  dust  columns 
that  were  whirling  overhead,  and  covered  us 
like  the  roof  of  a  shed.  In  another  instant  we 
felt  a  shock  and  a  swoop,  as  of  some  unseen 
fury  which  pushed  our  buggy  faster  than  the 
horses  could  pull.  Dust  whirled  around  us 
on  all  sides  ;  it  came  down  from  above  our 
heads  and  rose  up  from  the  ground,  and 
i In  furiously  driving  wind  tore  up  the  earth 
before  us  with  the  violence  of  a   hurricane.     I 
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instinctively  put  my  hands  over  my  mouth  and 
eyes,  but  it  was  of  no  use  :  I  felt  the  dust 
entering  everywhere.  With  my  eyes  only 
slightly  open  I  could  see  that  the  floor  of  the 
buggy  was  already  covered  with  nearly  two 
inches  of  dust.  It  piled  up  on  my  knees  just 
as  snow  does  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  in 
winter.  I  rubbed  my  hands  on  the  bench 
alongside  me  and  picked  up  a  handful  of  the 
soft,  velvety  stuff  with  which  the  air  was  filled. 
The  horses  started,  frightened  with  the  first 
gust  of  the  storm.  They  now  reared  and 
plunged,  and  when  the  dust  entered  their  eyes 
they  became  unmanageable.  They  rushed 
violently  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other,  knocking  against  every  wire  post,  and  it 
was  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  buggy  was  not 
smashed  into  a  thousand  bits. 

Little  by  little,  however,  they  quieted  down 
somewhat,  either  because  they  were  entirely 
blinded  by  the  dust,  or  because  they  were 
exhausted  from  the  long  drive.  We  tried  to 
fasten  blankets  over  the  front  of  the  buggy 
and  improvise  a  sort  of  protection  where 
we  might  weather  the  storm,  but  the  wind  was 
too  violent,  and  in  our  efforts  to  improvise  a 
shelter  we  only  got  the  dust  into  our  throats  and 
lungs,  which  made  us  cough  incessantly.  Our 
only  resource  was  to  bind  up  our  mouths  and 
noses  with  handkerchiefs,  but  even  through  those 
the  dust  entered. 

The  darkness  that  surrounded  us  was  some- 
thing altogether  phenomenal.  I  don't  think 
that  the  darkest  night  could  boast  of  darkness 
so  profound  as  that  which  accompanied  the 
dust  storm.  We  let  the  horses  move  on 
mechanically,  striking  a  post  every  now  and 
then,  and  expecting  any  moment  that  the  buggy 
would  go  to  pieces.  We  tried  every  means  to 
escape  the  ubiquitous  particles  of  dust  which 
we  could  feel  blown  into  our  faces,  as  if  some- 
body were  throwing  powder  at  us  in  handfuls. 

I  put  my  head  close  to  the  back  of  the  buggy, 
and  then  down  flat  on  the  seat.  But  all  was 
unavailing.  Wherever  I  put  my  face  I  found 
the  dust  entering  my  lungs  with  every  breath, 
and  this  put  me  in  a  constant  fit  of  cough- 
ing. I  now  began  to  speculate  how  long  I 
could  support  this  sort  of  thing.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  if  I  had  to  support  it  another  half- 
hour  I  should  probably  be  dead.  We  had 
already  been,  perhaps,  about  ten  minutes  in  the 
storm,  and  they  were  horrible  minutes  to  think 
of.  Yet  the  violence  of  the  wind  did  not  for  a 
moment  abate  and  the  choking  dust  seemed  to 
come  driving  against  my  face  in  ever-increasing 
quantities.  Breathing  through  a  dust-covered 
handkerchief  was  not  very  comfortable  either, 
and     I     was     already    panting    for    only    one 


breath  of  pure  air.  What  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  situation  were  the  constant  and 
terrific  peals  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  teat- 
open  the  very  earth  on  all  sides  of  us.  1  even 
felt  at  times  a  longing  to  have  a  bolt  of 
lightning  finish  my  misery,  as  sudden  death 
seemed  preferable  to  the  horrible  sense  of 
suffocation  which  came  over  me. 

I  put  my  hand  out  after  some  time  to  grope 
for  my  friend  in  the  awful  darkness.  He  was  no 
longer  in  the  buggy,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  him.  I  thought  he  might 
have  fallen  out,  or  got  off  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  horses.  Whatever  it  was  that 
took  him  out,  I  had  no  inclination  to  follow 
him  or  make  a  search,  feeling  that  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  Minutes 
passed  by,  and  they  seemed  hours  to  me.  I 
now  began  to  reflect  on  the  probable  sensations 
which  people  must  have  who  are  buried  alive, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  being  suffocated  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  soft  earth  entering  my 
throat  and  lungs.  Still  the  buggy  continued 
moving  from  time  to  time,  and  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  whither  I  was  being  drawn  in 
it.  At  last  it  came  to  a  full  stop.  I  waited, 
and  the  minutes  passed  in  agony.  I  still  felt  the 
wind  blowing,  the  dust  driving,  and  heard  the 
thunder  peal.  It  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
gradually  deadening  every  sensibility  in  me.  I 
think  we  must  have  remained  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  that  situation  without  moving.  I 
had  resigned  myself  to  my  fate — in  fact,  I  was 
so  exhausted  with  constant  coughing  that  there 
was  not  much  strength  left  in  me  to  struggle 
against  fate. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice.  It  was  a  pitiable  shriek  for  help,  and 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  whence  it  came. 
It  was,  however,  sufficiently  near  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  as  the  cry  of  a  woman  in  anguish, 
and  when  I  had  heard  it  a  second  and  a  third 
time  I  felt  enough  strength  revive  in  me  to 
make  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  direction 
whence  the  cry  had  come.  I  got  out  of  the 
buggy  and  stumbled  against  Mr.  Dougherty, 
who  had  evidently  heard  the  same  cry. 
We  then  heard  the  cry  louder  than  be- 
fore. It  was  a  woman  calling  out  piteously 
for  her  husband.  We  groped  through  the 
blinding  storm,  and  in  several  places  walked 
knee-deep  through  drifts  of  dust.  The  woman 
continued  at  intervals  to  moan,  and  this  guided 
us  in  our  search.  Suddenly  we  stumbled 
upon  some  bits  of  wood  and  skins,  and  we 
then  knew  that  we  were  close  to  a  ranch.  In 
another  instant  we  discovered  the  ranch  and 
felt  round  for  the  door.  The  woman  whose 
voice  we   had    heard  was    inside,   and  as   soon 
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ie  heard  us  her  voice  changed  to  one  of 
hope,  and  she  cried  out,  "  Is  that  you,  John?" 
We  soon  found  the  door  and  were  welcomed 
into  the  ranch,  which  was  like  all  ranches  on 
the  pampa— a  very  primitive  sort  of  shelter, 
driven  into  the  ground,  on 
which    tl  '    rested,    being  about   7ft.   high 

from  the  ground,  and  the  walls  formed  of  hides 
or  pieces  of  zinc  patched  together. 


terrible  storm  !"  We  were  in  a  very  sorry  con- 
dition ourselves,  yet  we  tried  our  best  to  comfort 
her.  The  inside  of  the  ranch  was  lighted  by  a 
small  lamp  made  of  rags  dipped  in  sheep's  fat, 
and    the    light    it    spread    was    scarcely    strong 


enough  to 


light 
make  one's  features  distinguishable. 


When  looking  at  Mr.  Dougherty's  eyes,  however, 
I  could  see  well  enough  that  they  were  terribly 
bloodshot  and  swollen  ;    and  judging  from  his 
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young, 


The  woman,  who,  as  I  now  saw,  was  very 
looked  terribly  disappointed  when  she 
saw  us  enter.  Mr.  Dougherty  knew  her,  but 
as  he  was  so  disfigured  by  the  dust  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  himself  known.  She  looked 
greatly  frightened,  and  told  us  immediately  that 
her  husband  had  gone  out  shortly  before  the 
storm  to  try  and  save  some  cattle,  but  as  he  had 
not  returned  and  the  storm  was  lasting  so  long 
she  was  in  great  anxiety  about  him,  and  it  was 
that  which  made  her  call  out.  When  Mr. 
Dougherty  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  speak, 
he  tried  to  comfort  her  by  telling  her  that  pro- 
bably her  husband  was  safe  at  some  neighbour- 
ing ranch.  This  seemed  to  quiet  her  fears  a 
little,  and  she  offered  us  a  chair  and  a  box  to 
sit  on  ;  for,  in  all  her  household  furniture,  poor 
Mrs.  Weldon  could  boast  of  only  one  chair. 

(  'nee  inside  the  ranch  we  felt  that  we  were 
safe,  and  a  great  relief  it  was  to  be  able  to 
breathe  pure  air  again.  The  pain  which  I  felt 
in  my  eyes  made  it  difficult  to  keep  them  open 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  from  rubbing  my  eyes,  yet  the  more  I 
rubbed  them  the  worse  they  became.  Mrs. 
Weldon  brought  us  some  water  with  which  to 
bathe  them,  and  that  helped  us  a  little. 

At  the  same  time  she  kept  crying  out,  "  Oh, 
my  poor  husband— if  he  is  also  caught  in  this 


eyes,  my  own  must  have  been  as  bad.  For 
a  long  time  I  continued  to  cough,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  dust  would  never  get  out  of  my  throat. 
The  longer  the  storm  continued  the  more 
terrified  young  Mrs.  Weldon  became,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  her  pitiable  appeals,  for  even  our 
best  words  could  not  calm  her  anxiety. 

At  last,  after  the  dust  had  been  coming  down 
for  nearly  an  hour,  a  heavy  stroke  of  lightning, 
followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  brought  down  the 
rain.  Once  the  rain  began  to  fall  the  worst  part 
of  the  storm  was  over.  Then  I  witnessed 
another  curious  natural  phenomenon.  The  rain, 
instead  of  coming  down  as  usual  in  drops  of 
water,  came  down  in  the  shape  of  liquid  mud  ! 

Mrs.  Weldon  became  so  excited  at  last  that 
we  felt  it  was  cowardly  to  leave  her  in  such 
suspense,  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  we  volunteered 
to  go  out  and  make  a  search  for  her  husband. 
But  we  had  hardly  started  when  we  saw  him 
coming  in  the  distance,  and  she  called  us  back. 
We  then  went  to  see  what  had  become  of  our 
horses.  We  found  one  which  had  broken  loose 
from  the  buggy  lying  on  the  road,  having  barely 
escaped  suffocation.  The  rain  had  come  oppor- 
tunely and  saved  the  poor  beast.  The  other 
horse  was  still  fast  to  the  buggy,  and  was  slowly 
recovering.  We  brought  the  two  close  to  the 
ranch  and  fastened  them  up. 
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Mr.  Weldon  asked  us  back  to  the  ranch  to 
wait  until  the  storm  was  quite  over.  We  told 
him  how  near  we  had  been  to  death  by  suffoca- 
tion, and  how  the  voice  of  his  young  wife  had 
saved  us  from  an  untimely  death.  We  must 
have  been  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  within 
twenty  yards  of  shelter,  but  the  dust  was  so 
blinding,  and  the  darkness  so  profound,  that  we 
could  not  see  the  shelter  that  was  so  near.  He 
then  told  us  how  he  was  also  caught  in  the  storm, 
but  that  he  quickly  took  refuge  in  his  neigh- 
bour's ranch.  He  said  we  were  a  pitiable  sight, 
and  did  everything  to  comfort  us.  His  wife, 
who  now  was  full  of  joy  at  her  husband's  return, 
became  an  entirely  different  woman,  and  offered 
to  make  tea  for  us,  which  is  a  great  luxury  in  a 
ranch. 

Finally,  when   the   storm   had   abated,  we  set 


that  he  must  have  suffered  considerable  loss  on 
his  own  estancia.  All  along  the  road  we  saw 
dead  horses  and  cattle,  which  had  already  been 
reduced  by  the  drought  and  were  in  bad 
condition  to  support  the  trials  of  a  dust  storm. 
Some  of  the  carcasses  were  almost  entirely  buried 
under  the  earth.  Near  the  turn  of  a  slug- 
gish stream  we  saw  what  must  have  been  a 
flock  of  sheep  numbering  more  than  2,000, 
all  dead.  When  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Spooner's 
estancia  house  he  was  surprised  at  our 
appearance.  He  received  us  very  kindly, 
though  he  told  us  that  he  had  probably  lost 
two-thirds  of  all  his  stock  that  day.  We  were 
glad  to  accept  his  invitation  to  remain  some 
days,  as  we  were  horribly  done  up,  our  eyes 
smarting  and  swollen  and  our  faces  almost 
beyond    recognition.       On    the    following    day 
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out  on  foot  to  Mr.  Spooner's  estancia  house, 
for  we  were  already  on  his  property,  John 
Weldon  being  one  of  his  puesteros,  or  shepherds. 
On  our  way  John  Weldon  pointed  out  the  rem- 
nant of  the  herd  of  cattle  he  had  tried  to  bring 
into  shelter.  There  were  about  400  of  them,  he 
said,  before  the  storm,  and  now  you  could  hardly 
count  fifty.     Mr.  Dougherty  also  expressed  a  fear 


we  learned,  from  reports  all  over  the  country, 
that  the  storm  had  covered  a  strip  of  nearly  a 
hundred  miles,  that  several  persons  had  lost 
their  lives,  besides  the  enormous  loss  in  live 
stock.  We  had  been  within  an  inch  of  the 
grave  ourselves,  and  I  fervently  hoped  that  my 
first  experience  of  a  dust  storm  would  be  my 
last. 


With  a   Camera  in   Somaliland. 

By  Victor  Goedorp,  ok  Paris. 

The  author  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  Ethiopia  with  M.  Jules  Moquet,  of  the  French 
Society  of  Agriculture,  and  this  part  of  his  travels  deals  with  his  arrival  in  Djibouti,  the  fitting- 
out  of  the  caravan,  and  the  journey  to  Harrar.  With  remarks  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Somalis,  and  many  snap-shots  illustrating  the  same.     Written  in  French  solely  and  exclusively 
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XI'.  oi  the  most  remarkable  Moham- 
medan races  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  the 
Somalis,  among  whom  1  sojourned 
for  a  considerable  time  during  my 
journeys  to  and  from  Addis 
Abeba,  the  capital  of  Ethiopia. 
The  manners  and  customs  of 
these  people  fascinated  me.  1 
found  them  at  once  patriarchal 
and  savage  ;  and  1  was  struck 
with  the  violent  contrast  be- 
tween the  utter  aridity  of  their 
sun-baked  soil  and  the  mascu- 
line beauty  of  their  own  fine 
physique.  I  was  also  charmed 
by  the  wild  and  poetic  nature 
of  their  barbarous  customs. 

If  the  sun  in  these  regions  is 
all  but  unbearable,  rendering 
the  earth  calcined  and  unfertile 
by  excess  of  heat,  what  a  mar- 
vellous spectacle  does  their 
desert  present,  dazzlingly  illu- 
minated by  day  by  an  immense 

le  of  fire,  and  at  night  by  a  moon  of  in- 
describable brilliancy,  which  appears  to  keep 
perpetual  watch  over  the  deeds  of  love  and 
murder  that  take  place  beneath  its  rays.  For 
in  the  Somali  country  love  appears  to  need 
blood  to  cement  its  unions. 

When  we  embarked  at  Marseilles  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Djibouti,  where  we 
were  to  get  our  caravan  together  for  the  interior 
of  '  Abyssinia  and  our  visit  to  the 
.Menelik,  we  were  full 
of  all  kinds  of  pic- 
turesque legends  re- 
specting the  Somalis. 
They  had.  indeed,  been 
long  represented  to  us 
as  a  race  altogether 
outside  the  pale  of 
civilization.  We  had 
been  told  that  the 
Somalis  were  the  most 
desperate  malefactors 
imaginable  —  the 


pirates  of  the  "  Black  Coast  "  ;  incendiaries  and 
brigands  ;  pitiless  head  hunters  ;  and  people 
with  no  regard  for  human  life.  These,  then, 
were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  our  minds 
when,  on  leaving  the  steamer  Yang-Tse,  we 
took  our  places  in  the  shore- 
boat.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
reality  concerning  the  Somalis 
soon  began  to  appear  far  less 
terrible ;  and  I  soon  found  it 
difficult  to  imagine  as  redoubt- 
able warriors  the  pitiful  little 
niggers  I  saw,  thin  and  bony, 
diving  for  small  bits  of  silver 
the    sea    round    our    boat. 
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With  unerring  instinct  they 
would  plunge  and  dive  after 
the  falling  piece  of  money,  and 
rarely  came  to  the  surface  with- 
out the  coveted  prize  tightly 
held  between  their  dazzling 
teeth.  Yes,  they  seemed  to 
us  mere  harmless  street-Arabs, 
as  they  crowded  round  us  with 
expressions  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion on  their  amused  faces. 

Then,  again,  to  see  them  in  the  Bay  of 
Tadjourah,  navigating  their  frail  little  fishing- 
boats,  holding  in  their  expert  hands  the  quaint 
sails,  so  as  to  catch  the  wind— to  see  them  thus, 
I  say,  meant  the  destruction  of  those  precon- 
ceived ideas  which  represented  the  Somali  as  a 
savage  without  soul  or  pity.  Rather  did  he 
appear  a  mere  peaceable  and  happy  nigger. 
After    a    few    days    of   rest    at     Djibouti    we 

entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Somali 
chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Manassen,  Ba  Gour- 
gouran  by  name.  It 
was  necessary  to  treat 
with  this  person  in 
order  to  procure  a 
guide  for  the  crossing 
of  the  desert  separating 
the  coast  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Harrar,  where 
commences    the    terri- 
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tory  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  Menelik. 
I  give  here  a  curious  view  of  the  native  village 
of  Djibouti.  It  is  in  these  straw-thatched  huts 
of  primitive  construction  that  the  town  Somalis 
live.     And    yet    these    dwellings   become   quite 


burden.     For  me,  a  Frenchman,  the  statement 
is  painful;    but   I   am   obliged   to  confess   that 
one   finds    far    greater   facilities   in    this  way  at 
Zeilah,  which  is  practically  British  territory.  ' 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  difficulties  and 
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luxurious  by  comparison,  particularly  when  one 
remembers  that  in  the  desert  the  real  wild 
Somali  invariably  sleeps,  as  we  say,  "under  the 
beautiful  stars  " — perhaps  in  some  hole  in  the 
rocks,  or,  at  best,  under  some  extemporized 
shelter,  such  as  a  clump  of  mimosa. 

A  merchant  of  Djibouti.  M.  (hies,  placed 
himself  at  our  disposal  as  an  intermediary.  He 
spoke  Arabic  extremely  well,  and  was,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  us.  Quite  independently 
of  the  mules  which  composed  our  caravan  — 
and  which,  by  the  way,  we  only  procured  at 
great  trouble  and  cost  — we  found  it  necessary  to 
hire  a  number  of  camels  for  the  transport  of  our 
heavier  baggage — principally  presents  for  Ras 
Makonnen  and  the  Emperor  Menelik.  I  may 
mention  here,  by  the  way,  two  facts  very  little 
known  in  connection  with  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 
the  ruler  of  Ethiopia.  In  the  first  place  no 
European  may  enter  Abyssinia  without  an 
express  permit  from  the  Emperor 
himself;  and  secondly,  when  you 
do  enter,  it  is  essential  that  you 
take  plenty  of  presents  for  indi- 
viduals of  all  ranks,  from  the 
Emperor  downwards. 

We  grew  rather  weary  of  the 
pourparlers  and  interminable  hag- 
glings  necessary  before  we  could 
engage  the  ten  camels  we  required. 
I  ought  to  remark  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  authorities  of  Djibouti 
do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  render 
much  assistance  to  French  tra- 
vellers; and  in  spite  of  the  most 
urgent  representations  they  are 
usually  only  able  to  produce  a 
melancholy  contingent  of  beasts  of 
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aggravations  we  met  with  over  those  camels, 
merely  remarking  that  when  at  length  the  beasts 
did  arrive  at  Djibouti,  having  come  from  the 
savage  interior,  they  were  in  such  a  wretched 
condition  that  it  was  evident  they  would  require 
at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  to  set  them  on 
their  legs  again  ;  and  even  then  they  proved  but 
poor  creatures.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though  we 
could  not  place  upon  each  camel  much  more 
than  a  couple  of  small  cases  of  cartridges.  The 
loading  up  of  these  quaint  beasts  is  shown  in 
the  next  snap-shot.  Here  we  see  our  Somali 
porters  and  servants  arranging  the  cases  on  the 
crouching  camels.  When  I  first  saw  the 
animals  at  Djibouti  they  were  so  thin  and  bony 
that  they  excited  our  mirth.  Camels  in  the 
town,  by  the  way,  are  put  to  all  kinds  of  uses, 
both  as  beasts  of  burden  and  draught  animals. 
We  were  lucky  enough  to  meet  in  one  of  the 
streets    of    the    town    a    discontented-lookimj 
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creature  who  drew  the  only  water-cart  in 
Djibouti.  In  the  next  photo,  you  will  see  him 
coming  clown  the  road. 

\  :  a  caravan,  of  which   each   camel 

is  loaded  with  a  pair  of  large  panniers.  Now, 
what  would  you  think  was  in  these  cases  ?  I 
do  not  think  you  could  ever  guess.  They  are 
full  -  grown  lions  — 
nearly  thirty  of  them 
—  and  they  are  on 
their  way  from  the 
Abyssinian  capital, 
Addis  Abeba,  down 
to  the  coast.  They 
are  the  property  of 
the  celebrated  German 
lion  -  tamer,  Herr 
t h ,  who  is  no w 
giving  a  remarkable 
exhibition  at  your 
Hippodrome  in 
London.  These  lions,  it  may  not  be 
rally  known,  were  presented  by  the  Lmperor 
to  Herr  Seeth  under  rather  remarkable  con- 
ditions. Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
Seeth  chanced  to  be  in  Zurich  giving  a 
lion-taming  performance  on  a  small  scale,  he 
met  M.  Ilg,  the  Swiss,  who  is  Prime  Minister  to 
Menelik,  and  who  was  then  home  on  leave. 
M.  Ilg  had  several  conversations  with  the  lion- 
tamer,  and  on  his  return  to  Addis  Abeba 
mentioned  the 
performance  to 
his  Imperial 
master.  At  first 
blankly  incredu- 
lous, Menelik  at 
length  made  a 
proposition  to 
M.  Ilg.  "If  your 
European,"  he 
said,  "  will  come 
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he  r  e  to  my 
Court,  I  will 
undertake  to 
trap  twenty  or 
thirty  lions  for 
h i m ,  and  he 
shall  tame  them 
for  me  —  if  he 
can/'  M.  Ilg 
at  once  com- 
municated with 
1  lerr  Seeth,  and 
the  gigantic 
1  i  o  n  - 1  a  in  e  r 
promptly  made 
his  way  to  the 
Court  of  the 
"  Lion  of  Judah."  The  lions  had  already  been 
trapped  in  ingeniously  arranged  pits,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  big  German  tamer  was  able  to  put 
them  through  a  most  remarkable  performance. 
On  this,  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased  that  he 
made  over  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  collec 
tion   of   carnivora   to   his  guest — a   right  Royal 

present  indeed,  seeing 
that  the  market  value 
of  the  "  king  of  beasts" 
is  at  present  between 
^200  and  ^300.  And 
my  snap  -  shot  shows 
Herr  Seeth  taking  hi" 
extraordinary  prize 
down  to  the  coast  for 
shipment  to  Europe. 

My  next  snap-shot 
shows  the  principal 
buildings  of  Djibouti. 
This  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  European  quarter.  The  crenelated 
building  over  which  floats  the  tricolour  is  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  French  Protectorate  on  the 
Somali  coast.  It  is  not  a  cheerful  place,  this 
Djibouti.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
knocked  hastily  together,  and  its  organization, 
both  from  the  political  and  sanitary  points  of 
view,  is  distinctly  bad.  The  Somali's  themselves 
are  by  no  means  pleased  with  it.  They  avoid 
the   European  quarter   altogether,   and    confine 
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From  a\  oasis  of  amuouli. 

themselves  to  the  native  village  which  we  have 
already  seen.  Here  they  amuse  themselves 
most  of  the  day  with  games  of  cards,  dice,  sham 
fights,  and  feats  of  horsemanship.  They  also 
indulge  in  a  little  music,  their  instruments, 
needless  to  say,  being  of  the  most  rudimentary 
description. 

It  is  at  the  pleasant  little  oasis  of  Ambouli 
that  one  finds  the  wells  of  sweet  water  which 
supply  Djibouti.  At  this  place,  too.  commences 
the  desert,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  photo, 
here  reproduced.  You  will  lure  see  tin:  Somali 
women  supplying  our  thirsty  party.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  dig  and  scrape  live  or  six  yards  into 
the  sandysoil  to  find  even  the  brackish  fluid  which 
the  women  seli  to  Europeans.  And  not  only 
is  the  stuff  un- 
pleasant to  the 
taste,  but  it  is 
usually  positively 
hot.  Here,  also, 
come  the  thirsty 
camels,  mules, 
and  asses,  whose 
water  supply  is 
frequently  an 
embarra  s  s  i  n  g 
matter.  In  the 
desert  the  water- 
stations  are  some- 
times so  arranged 
as  to  have  pools 
easy  of  access 
for  the  beasts  of 
burden  who  come 
there  to  drink.    I 


greedily  partake  of  water  whose 
smell  alone  was  most  nauseating 
and  whose  appearance  was  per- 
fectly disgusting.  Thirst,  however, 
is  so  urgent  a  craving,  that  in 
order  to  satisfy  it  one  stilles  all 
one's  usual  aversions.  As  I  have 
already  remarked,  the  Somali 
women  do  an  excellent  business 
with  the  water,  digging  for  it  in 
the  earth  themselves,  and  filling 
sheep  and  goat  skins  which  they 
bring  into  the  town  to  sell  in  the 
water  -  market,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  next  illustration. 
They  have  other  even  more  un- 
savoury water-vessels,  these  women 
—  old  tin  cases  which  formerly 
contained  petroleum.  You  will 
notice  in  the  photo,  that  quite  a 
number  of  caravans  are  gathered 
together  here,  men  and  beasts 
having  their  wants  satisfied.  I  must  say  that  the 
water  is  sold  at  most  exorbitant  prices  at  this 
place,  as  also  are  the  bundles  of  apparently 
worthless  dried  grass  which  are  foisted  off  on 
the  grumbling  muleteers. 

Mimosa  clumps  being  apparently  the  only 
production  of  the  Somali  desert,  one  asks 
oneself  how  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  this 
wretchedness,  this  misery  and  poverty,  herds  of 
sheep  and  goats  are  constantly  met  with  in  the 
interior,  coming  towards  Djibouti.  Their  exist- 
ence is  indeed  a  problem.  With  regard  to  the 
Somalis  I  met  in  and  near  the  town,  the  sale  of 
cattle,  the  hire  of  animals,  and  the  arrangement 
of  caravan  transport  appeared  to  be  the  only 
industries.       It    is    no    wonder    then    that    the 
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A   CARAVAN         REHEARSAL       AT    AMHOU1J 


ilis  should  look  with  an  unfavourable  eye 
on  the  projected  railway,  which  is  to  connect 
Djibouti  with  Harrar.  Indeed,  they  do  not 
content  themselves  merely  with  so  regarding  the 
railway,  but  they  take  every  opportunity  of 
giving  practical  evidence  of  their  natural 
hostility  to  it. 

Two  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  our 
departure  from  Djibouti  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  arrange  a  little  rehearsal  of  the  fitting-up  of 
our  camp  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  our 
animals.  You  see,  we  were  a  little  new  to  the 
business,  and  so,  I  believe,  were  our  men. 
Naturally,  then,  we  wished  them  to  demon- 
strate their  abilities  before  us  in  the  matters 
of  tent-pitching,  hobbling  the  mules  and  camels 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  stray- 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
hundred  and  one  incidentals  of  life  on  the 
march.  We  also  wished  to  check  the  contents 
of  our  packages  and  generally  see  that  we 
had  forgotten  nothing,  and  that  no  possible 
hitch  could  arise  in  our  arrangements.  We 
carried  out  this  novel  rehearsal  at  Ambouli,  and 
it  was  there  we  passed    our  first  night   in   tents. 

it  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
awakened  by  the  howls  of  several  hyenas,  and  no 
ler  were  we  awake  than  we  were  fairly 
devoured  by  mosquito 
The  lesson  was  not  lost 
upon     us,     however,     and 

after  we  never  forgot 
to  light  fires  which  should 
mitigate  both  pests.    When 

ruck  camp  and  entered 
the  desert  proper  our  inten- 
tion was  to  push  on  to  the 
next  stage  at  Beyade.  This 
is  a  recognised  camping- 
place,  with  water,  situated 
about  seventy  kilometres 
from  Ambouli.  From 
Djibouti,  moreover,  one  is 
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obliged  to  make  for  it,  as 
there  is  no  regular  camp- 
ing-place in  between.  Our 
camp  at  Beyade  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
snap-shot.  As  a  general 
rule  expeditions  remain 
a  day  or  two  at  this  place 
in  order  to  rest  the  tired 
animals,  who  are  pretty 
well  done  up  after  this 
long  march  of  eighteen 
consecutive  hours. 

We  set  out  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  three  hours  later  the 
with  thick  clouds,  the 
wind  rising  at  the  same  time  and  blowing  a 
gale.  Immediately  afterwards  a  veritable  deluge 
of  torrential  ram  descended  upon  our  heads, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  positively 
inundated,  and  our  thin  linen  clothing  clung 
miserably  round  our  bodies.  ^Ye  must  have 
presented  a  comic  appearance,  for  our  pretty 
little  sunshades,  lined  with  green  cloth,  which 
we  had  taken  care  to  bring  along  with  us, 
were  forthwith  requisitioned  as  umbrellas  ; 
and,  as  the  material  was  never  intended  to 
be  used  in  this  way  —  particularly  the  green 
lining  —  it  was  speedily  washed  out  under 
the  action  of  the  drenching  torrents,  and 
our  caps,  faces,  and  clothes  were  soon  smeared 
with  ridiculous,  zebra-like  stripes  of  green.  It 
is  at  times  like  this  that  one  curses  the  work  of 
exploration.  The  mules  were  only  able  to 
progress  painfully  and  slowly  over  the  sodden 
ground,  and  we  were  at  length  obliged  to  halt  at 
a  place  called  Gouroumo,  where  we  erected  our 
tents.  The  rain  never  ceased  falling  for  two 
whole  days.  When  at  length  a  bright  day  did 
appear  we  essayed  to  push  on,  but  the  sun  was 
wry  fleeting  and  unreal,  and  our  poor  beasts 
marched  with  great  difficulty.  We  were  only 
able  to  accomplish  a  very  small  stage  of  about 
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four  hours,  and  campad  at  Goumare,  in  which 
place  we  experienced  our  first  troubles  with  our 
abane — a  functionary  who  requires  a  word  or  two 
of  explanation.  The  abane  is  a  native  possessing 
the  confidence  of  his  race  generally.  A  benignant 
person,  he  styles  himself  his  employer's  "father"; 
and  sure  enough  it  is  he  who  answers  for  your 
life  to  the  French  or  English  authorities.  He 
is  engaged  to  watch 
over  you,  and  he  sees 
that  you  are  not 
attacked  by  the  people 
of  his  tribe  or  of  his 
race.  He  plays  the 
role  of  guide  and  acts 
as  general  conciliator 
in  case  of  conflict. 
When  all  is  said  and 
done,  though,  he  is  a 
precaution  rather  than 
a  guarantee;  yet  if  you 
venture  into  the  desert 
without  on  abane  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  be 
attacked.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  his  pres- 
ence preserves  you 
from  danger,  but 
rather  that  his  absence 
would  be  sure  to  serve 
as  a  pretext  for  aggres- 
sion. Moreover,  the 
abane  demonstrates  to 
the  Somahs  met  on 
the  way  that  the  Euro- 
pean is  in  friendly  agreement  with  the  chiefs,  and 
— more  significant  still  — that  the  white  man  uses 
and  pays  for  their  camels.  Our  own 
abane  was  called  Youssouf  Ben.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  fellow  and  quite  re- 
markably picturesque  ;  also,  he  wrote 
the  most  wonderful  Arabic  characters 
I  have  ever  seen.  He  was  very  super- 
stitious and  credulous,  but  was  evi- 
dently very  well  known  among  the 
people  of  his  race.  Luckily  for  us,  he 
was  also  held  in  some  esteem,  for  all 
the  Somalis  we  met  in  the  desert 
accosted  him  the  moment  they  saw 
him,  and  evinced  every  sign  of  friend- 
ship and  respect. 

At  first  we  had  a  little  difference  with 
Youssouf — not  exactly  a  quarrel,  but 
rather  a  slight  "coolness."  And  why? 
Well,  because  we  had  refused  to  make 
over  to  him  one  of  the  Winchester 
rifles  we  had  brought  with  us.  He 
came  to  us  with  a  mournful  air  and 
told    us    that    the   only    conclusion    he 
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could  draw  from  this  was  that  we  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  him.  For  two  whole 
days  he  would  not  speak  to  us,  and  so, 
to  put  him  in  a  better  humour,  we  gave  him 
a  Gras  rifle,  with  which  he  amused  himself 
by  taking  pot-shots  at  the  antelopes  which 
galloped  across  the  plain.  I  don't  think  that 
any  of  our  party  were  aware  that  Youssouf  had 
never  handled  a  gun  before.  The  first  shot, 
needless  to  say,  missed  the  antelope.  It  also 
had  another  effect  which  Youssouf  had  not 
contemplated.  Knowing  nothing  about  the 
recoil  after  the  shot,  he  held  the  weapon  in 
such  a  way  that  it  "  kicked  "  violently,  and  poor 
Youssouf,  who  had  fired  in  a  kneeling  position, 
as  he  had  seen  us  do  sometimes,  was  literally 
hurled  on  his  back  in  the  most  comical  manner 
possible.  He  roared,  poor  Youssouf,  and  I 
really  think  he  fancied  himself  mortally  wounded. 
The  delight  of  the  Abyssinians  of  our  escort 
knew  no  bounds,  and  our  unfortunate  abane 
never  heard  the  last  of  this  unpleasant  affair. 
From  this  time  onwards,  however,  Youssouf 
Ben  never  bothered  us  for  the  loan  of  a  rifle. 

We  left  Goumare  towards  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  arrived  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  at  Beyade.  At  this  place  our  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  tricolour  flag,  which 
floated  above  a  miserable  hut,  before  which 
stood  a  placid  Somali  on  guard.  This  "fort" 
was  supposed  to  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  defence  of  the  French  Protectorate. 
The  thing  made  us  smile.  We  heard  also  that 
there  was  an  important  cartridge  depot  there  ; 
but  although  there  was  undoubtedly  plenty  of 
ammunition,  there  was  not  a  gun  in  the  place  ! 
Came  abounds  in  these  parts — chiefly  gazelles, 
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antelo]  different  kinds,  and  bustards. 

Jackals   and    hyenas,   too,    arc    found,  in   great 

'numbers.     We  killed  several  o(  these  unpleasant 
tures    in    various  ways,   and    the   snap-shot 

reproduced  on  the  preceding  page  shows  a  hyena 

which  we  poisoned  with  strychnine.     The  most 
venient  way  of  destroying  these  brutes  is  to 

fix  a  pit  ;    meat  at  the  end  of  the  barrel  of  a 

loaded  gun  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  hyena 

tugs  at  the  bait  on  the  string  he  receives  a  bullet 

in  his  throat. 

When  we  left  Beyade  all  appeared  to  go  well 

with    us.      Our  men   were  in   fine  form  and  full 

gaiety.     Our  mules,  too,  were  in  good  con- 

>n,  and  quite  recovered  from   the  fatigue  of 

the  preceding  days.      We  arrived  safely  at  Ferad 

at  nightfall,  and  here  we  un 

loaded   the    beasts,    and    our 

men  took   them   to   the  well 

for  a  much  needed  drink.    To 

our  surprise  several  Somalis 

were    there,     and    they    pre- 
vented our  approach.     Their 

attitude  was  altogether  mena- 
cing, and  we  were  quite  at  a 

loss    to    know     what    motive 

actuated  them  in  this  hostility. 

We    were    obliged    to    parley 

with  them  for  a  considerable 

time,  and  then,  to  our  disgust, 

found   that    the  Abyssinians 
forming    our    escort    had 

offended  them  or  done  them 
some  injur}-.  Of  course  we 
reprimanded  our  men  sharply 
in  the  presence  of  the  injured 
parties,  and  then  all  went 
well.  Xext  morning  we  set 
off  again  and  arrived  at  a 
well  known  as  Mordale.  No 
sooner  were  the  mules  un- 
loaded at  this  place  than  our  men  came  to  us,  and 
to  our  amazement  said  they  were  not  going  to  put 
up  our  tents.  We  demanded  the  reason  fortius 
act  of  insubordination.  They  replied  that  we 
had  worked  them  altogether  too  hard  ;  that  they 
■  not  slaves;  and  that  if  we  did  not  give 
them  extra  pay  they  would  return  at  once  to 
Djibouti  '  As  I  had  done  on  another  occasion, 
I  caused  the  complainants  to  file  before  me,  and 
made  each  man  deposit  his  rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion in  my  tent.  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  you  can 
go  !  "  I  gave  them  the  few  dollars  that  were 
due  to  them,  and  then  dismissed  them  alto- 
gether, except  the  interpreter  Conrad,  who 
jed  to  remain  with  us.  I  knew  well  enough 
that  they  dare  not  go  away  unarmed  into  the 
desert;  and  sure  enough  an  hour  or  so  after- 
wards   the    Abyssiniani    came    running    back, 
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pursued  by  a  party  of  Somalis,  who  were  throw- 
ing Luge  stones  at  them.  You  may  imagine 
what  moral  authority  I  had  over  the  men  after 
this  incident.  With  great  dignity  I  forgave 
them  for  their  mutiny,  but  told  them  I  would 
not  receive  them  back  a  second  time  if  they 
played  such  a  trick  upon  me  again.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Somali  professes  for  the  Abyssinian 
the  greatest  possible  contempt.  A  contempt 
due,  firstly,  to  the  fancied  superiority  of  the 
Moslem  over  all  others  who  do  not  accept  the 
Koran  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  hatred  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  race  for  a  nation  producing  so  many 
liars  and  tricksters. 

The  first  thing  a  Somali  learns  is  the  list  of 
his  ancestors,  and  then  there  is  inculcated  in 
him  a  respect  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  The 
moment  he  is  born  his  entry 
into  the  world  is  celebrated, 
in  the  event  of  a  son,  by  a 
great  family  gathering.  If 
the  child  is  a  girl,  however, 
no  joy  is  manifested  ;  rather 
the  reverse.  When  still  very 
young  the  child  is  taught  not 
to  fear  danger,  and  also  to 
develop  his  physical  strength. 
With  a  little  piece  of  cloth 
round  his  loins,  he  runs  long 
distances  without  rest,  and 
learns  how  to  wield  both 
lance  and  shield.  Arrived 
at  mature  a<.re,  the  Somali 
cannot  marry  unless  he  has 
proved  his  valour  by  com 
mitting  a  few  murders.  He 
must,  in  fact,  have  killed  at 
least  one  man  before  he 
can  wear  the  ostrich  feather 
in  his  hair  or  the  ivory 
bracelet  on  his  right  arm.  This  means  the 
murder  of  some  unfortunate  before  the  young 
Somali  girls  will  look  with  favour  upon  a  suitor. 
Generally  he  goes  into  the  desert  by  himself, 
sleeping  in  the  cam])  of  the  Issas,  who  are  of 
his  race,  who  know  his  object,  and  receive 
him  well,  feeding  him  on  camels'  milk  and 
dhourra.  For  many  days  he  lives  in  the  haunts 
of  wild  beasts,  following  in  the  track  of 
caravans,  and  endeavouring  to  accomplish  his 
fell  purpose.  Night  after  night  he  will  try  to 
creep  near  the  sleeping  men  in  camp,  knife  in 
hand  ;  but  he  is  also  careful  and  prudent,  for 
he  knows  that  a  bullet  from  a  rifle  is  quicker 
even  than  he.  Often  he  is  seized  ;  but  he  is 
a  born  actor— the  sheep  have  gone  astray  and 
he  is  looking  for  them,  or  he  is  hastening  to 
the  death-bed  of  his  father  and    has  wandered 
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Caboba,  at  the  camp  of  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans 
1  he  photo,  shows  Prince  Henri  standing  up,  with 
M.  Bavelher  (a  European  colonist  of  Harrar)  on  hi<? 
left,  and  on  the  right  M.   Mourichon,   Prince   Henri'<= 
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a  little  out  of  his  way.  If  his  victim  is  a 
white  man,  how  great  will  be  his  joy  and 
triumph,  for  he  knows  his  people  are  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  village  And,  indeed, 
when  he  returns  to  his  radiant  parents  with 
the  "  good  "  news  they  greet  him  with 
songs  and  feasts,  burning  perfumes  and 
making  other  demonstrations  in  his  honour. 
I  next  reproduce  a  photo,   taken  at   P10 
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travelling  companion.    A  great 
Somali    dance    and    festivities 
were   organized   on    the   oc<^ 
sion   of  Prince   Henri's    visit, 
and  from  this  photo,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Somali  fantasia 
as  witnessed  at  Bio  Caboba  is 
a    most    interesting  spectacle 
It  is  the  old  story  of  "count 
ing  coups  "  as  practised  among 
savage    tribes  —  for   example, 
the  Australian  aborigines  and 
the    Red     Indians    of    North 
America. 

In  the  accompanying  photo, 
we  see  a  Somali  demon- 
strating how  he  committed 
the  murder  necessary  before 
he  could  marry  the  girl  of 
his  heart. 
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lomad   people,  the  Somalis  seldom  dwell 

same  place.      In  the  wilder  regions 

hunting  rs  to  be  the   chief  industry, 

and  this  (  game  is  .seldom  found  long  in 


To  behold  a  Somali  at  Djibouti  one  would 
little  suspect  the  manners  and  customs  I  have 
outlined  so  briefly.  They  are,  indeed,  astonish- 
ingly docile  in  the  town,  but  once  transported 
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one  place.     The  Somali   appears   to  be  always 

to  augment  the  number   of  his  human 

I  ,i    t  ie    bracelet   indicating   his  first 

triumph  he  adds  a  band    of  iron   when    he  can 

count  four  other  victims.      At    his   death   he   is 


into  the  wild  interior  they  are  not  long  in  re- 
turning to  their  primitive  state.  Ten  stages 
are  necessary  to  cross  the  Somali  desert  from 
Djibouti  to  Harrar,  and  my  next  snap-shot 
shows  the  loading-up  of  the  camels  at  one  of 
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buried  with  his  feet  turned  towards  the  east,  and 

u  k  stones  burned  by    the   sun    are   laid   over 

him,  forming  a   kind   of  tumulus   round   which 

of  his  family  periodically  come  to  sit 

and    eat.      The 

p  of  Prince 
Hi  ..n  of  Orleans 
is  next  seen.  This 
place  is  the  most 
important  rendez- 
vous in  the  desert 

the   (locks   of 

:p.    In  a  si::. 
day  on i  >unt 

four  or  five  thou- 
sand    near     the 
wells     or     in 
dry    bed    of   the 
river  close  by. 
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these  camping-places.  Certain  travellers  have 
been  much  more  unfortunate  than  we  in  this 
region.  We  often  met  in  our  journey  the 
graves    of    white    men    killed    by    the    natives. 

During  the 
twenty  days  that 
we  were  travelling 
in  the  Somali 
desert  we  fre- 
quently camped 
in  places  reputed 
to  be  dangerous. 
Such  is  the  plain 
of  Dalaimalle,  the 
oasis  of  Agin, 
and  the  dried-up 
river-bed  of  Da- 
gago.  We  were 
somewhat     dis- 
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GALLA   WOMEN    FROM    HARRAR    PROVINCE   AT   THE    MARKET   AT  GUELDESSA. 
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appointed  to  meet  with  no  adventure  worthy  of 
note. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
undertake  a  similar  journey  it  only  remains  to 
be  said  that  the  perils  most  likely  to  be  en- 
countered are  the  terrific  heat  of  the  sun,  an 
occasional  difficulty  with  the  water  supply,  and 
the  quarrels  between  the  Somalis  and  the 
Danakils.  I  must  confess  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fascination  which  the  desert  had  for 
me,  we  were  very  glad  to 
arrive  at  Gueldessa,  the 
first  village  where  the 
authority     of     Menelik 


commences.  Gueldessa  is  quite  an 
important  post,  marking  the  line  oi 
demarcation  between  the  empire  oi 
the  Negus  and  the  desert  proper. 
There  was  an  excellent  market  here. 
My  snap-shot  shows  a  number  of  (  i 
women  from  the  province  of  Harrar 
coming  to  exchange  their  products 
with  the  local  people.  We  were  re- 
ceived here  by  Ato  Marcha,  chief  of 
the  police  of  Harrar.  This  officer 
made  us  very  welcome  indeed,  and 
gave  us  a  great  quantity  of  tedj,  or 
hydromel,  which  is  the  national  drink 
of  Abyssinia.  I  regret  to  say  it  is  but 
too  often  used  immoderately. 

After  leaving  Gueldessa  we  left  the 
desert  behind  us,  and  three  days  after- 
wards, when  we  camped  at  Com- 
bolcha,  were  extremely  surprised  to  notice 
frost.  It  is  these  extremes  of  climate  that  are 
so  injurious  to  the  white  traveller.  Next  day 
found  us  under  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Harrar,  whose  portal  is  shown  in  our 
last  photo.  Harrar  is  completely  surrounded 
by  massive  walls  of  this  kind.  We  rested 
in  this  town  for  some  days,  and  were  ex- 
tremely glad  of 
this  respite 
from  our  ardu- 
ous march  in 
the  Somali 
desert. 
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OF   THIS   KIND. 
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A    Tragedy  of  the  Philadelphia   Zoo. 

As  Told  by  Buffalo-Keeper  John  Lover. 

The  following  narrative  was  written  for  "  The  Wide  World  Magazine  "  by  Mr.  Abraham  Merritt,  of  the 
•Philadelphia  Inquirer,"  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  present  an  accurate  idea  of  the  encounter  as 
related  to  him  in  several  interviews  by  Keeper  Lover  himself.  One  cannot  help  sympathizing  with 
men  so  peculiarly  placed,  who  are  obliged    to  respect  the  lives    of  animals  who  would   destroy  them. 


Zool 


[NCE  [895  I  have  been  a  keeper  in 
the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens. 
At  first  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
wolves,  foxes,  and  deer  ;  then  of  the 
lions  and  tigers  ;  and,  finally,  of  the 
-   1  iety's    herd    of  American   bison. 

During    my  service    I    have    hobnobbed    many 

times  with  death,  and  have 
n  some  curious  manifes- 
tations    of     brute    nature. 

Never,  though,  have  I  seen 

so  magnificent  a  spectacle 

as  the  battle  royal  between 

two  of  the  great  bull  buffa- 
of    the     Philadelphia 

herd:   and  never,  with   the 

probable  exception   of  the 

time      the      Bengal      tiger 

chewed    my    arm,    have    I 

been  in  so  terrible  a   posi- 
tion   as    on    the    February 

morning   when   that    battle 

occurred. 

There    are    many  points 

of     difference    between     a 

fight  with  a  beast  roaming 

unfettered     in     its     native 

jungle    and    an    encounter 

with    that    same    beast    in 

captivity.      In    the   former 

instance  it  is  simply  a  case 

of  self-preservation.    A  man 

is    usually    armed    and    in 

readiness  for  such  attacks. 

He  has  a  trifle  more  than 

a  fighting  chance — and  he 

shoots  io  kill.     And  herein 

his  position   differs  greatly 

from    that   of   the    keeper. 

In   case  of   an  attack   the 

keeper's  life  is  usually  the 

secondary  consideration.     In  the  event  of  being 

cornered  by  one  of  his  terrible  charges  he  must 

escape — if  possible — without  seriously  injuring 

the  savage  beast  that  has  attacked  him.      If  he 

does   kill  the  brute  there  are   apt    to  be  some 
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so.  And  often  if  he  doesn't  kill  he  is  never 
again  in  the  position  to  care  much  about 
questions — excited  or  otherwise.  He  must  use 
weapons  that  are  sure  to  fail  him  when  he  needs 
them  most.  In  fact,  he  must  hang  the  thread 
of  his  life  over  the  peg  of  sheer  nerve,  and  take 
without  flinching  all  the  chances  of  death. 

There  is  an  element  of 
truth  m  the  fanciful  yarns, 
so  widely  circulated,  of 
travellers  cowing  wild 
beasts  simply  by  gazing 
into  their  eyes.  Neverthe- 
less the  keeper  does  have 
one  chance  of  daunting  the 
beast,  but  not  so  much  by 
gazing  into  his  eyes  as  by 
presenting  a  determined 
and  fearless  front.  It  is 
just  this  little  chance,  too, 
that  is  the  keeper's  strong- 
est safeguard. 

Neither  does  the  fact 
that  he  faces  a  captive 
render  his  position  any  the 
less  dangerous.  At  the 
time  rage  has  transformed 
the  animal  into  every  bit 
as  dangerous  a  beast  as 
any  of  its  free  kin.  Its 
thirst  for  blood  has  been 
aroused.  All  its  savagery 
has  returned,  and,  through 
its  long  restraint,  returned 
with  double  force.  Double 
these  dangers  again,  and 
then  you  will  have  the 
position  of  Head -keeper 
Manley  and  myself  during 
the  great  fight  of  February 
20th,  1900,  between  two  of 
the  biggest  and  finest  bull  buffaloes  that  the 
Philadelphia  Gardens  can  boast.  Of  course 
there  was  a  female  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Four, 
in  fact,  all  cow-bison  of  the  purest  breed. 

With   the  exception   of  the   herd   in   Yellow- 
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exterminated  race  — the  buffaloes  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Zoological  Gardens  are  the  finest  in 
existence.  They  number  in  all  twenty  buffaloes 
—or  did  at  the  time  the  fight  occurred.  Now 
one  of  the 
finest  speci- 
mens is  gone. 
Their  inclosure 
is  extremely 
large,  and  is 
divided  into 
three  pens.  In 
one  of  these 
four  bulls,  born 
in  the  Gardens, 
are  kept  away 
from  the  re- 
mainder of  the 
herd  through 
fear  of  close 
breeding.  Any- 
one who  has 
ever  had  any- 
thing to  do 
with  animals 
knows  the  im- 
portance of 
such  a  precau- 
tion. 

The   Phila- 
delphia   herd 


is  so  fine  that  every  step  is  taken  to  prevent  it 
from  degenerating.  Many  a  time  these  hermits 
have  broken  down  the  massive  fence  built  be- 
tween the  two  pens— a  fence  carefully  planned 
to  prevent  just  such  an  event.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing inclosure  four  cows,  with  their  calves,  and 
one  great  bull  dwell  in  bovine  harmony.  Shade 
trees,  guarded  by  strong  wooden  boxes,  are  in 
each  inclosure.  The  floor  is  smooth  and  sandy. 
Here  and  there  are  bits  of  herbage.  In  the 
background  are  the  stalls  which  form  shelter  for 
the  captive  monarchs  of  the  prairie  when  the 
snows  begin  to  fall  and  the  north  wind  whistles 
over  the  Gardens. 

For  a  week  I  had  noticed  an  ever-increasing 
and  mutual  hostility  between  the  old  bull  and 
the  four  younger  ones  from  which  he  was 
separated.  One  of  these  latter  particularly, 
Big  Ben  we  called  him,  seemed  to  have  a  most 
violent  hatred  for  his  more  favoured  fellow. 
The  sight  of  the  big  bull  with  his  quartette  of 
shaggy  consorts  appeared  to  madden  Big  Ben. 
Up  and  down  the  pen  he  would  race,  keeping 
close  to  the  separating  fence,  now  sniffing 
the  ground  and  now  raising  his  head  high  in 
air  with  great  rumbling  bellows  of  defiance.  I 
assure  you  that,  although  I  have  been  in  some 
very  ticklish  positions  during  my  career  as 
animal  keeper,  the  sight  of  this  unwieldy 
monster,  with  his  little  eyes  flashing  wickedly, 
and  the  bellowings  that  came  from  his  massive 
throat,  together  with  the  incredible  swiftness  and 
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power  of  his  movements,  formed  a  combination 

that  had  often  sot   me  wondering  what  1  would 

:  I  were  attacked  some  day— if  he  forced  me 

a  position  where  escape  would  be  difficult 

or   impossible.      Little  did   I    seriously  think  at 

the  time  that  I  was  soon  to  be  placed  in   just 

j  a  position      forced  to  separate  two  raging 

iloes,  and  to  contend  not  against  o'^e  but  a 

brace  of  them  ! 

On  the  morning  of  February  20th  last  I  was 
attracted  by  a  sudden  terrific  noise  from  the 
buffalo  inclosure— I  was  going  up  the  walk 
towards  the  pen  at  the  time.  A  light  snow  had 
fallen  the  day  before,  and,  as  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold,  it  still  remained  on  the  ground. 
Running  to  the   fence   1   looked    in,   and  for  a 


surrounding  the  calves,  and  facing  the  invader. 
At  times  a  deep  bellow  of  fear  would  break 
from  them,  or  a  shrill  cry  from  a  terrified  calf. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pen  the  two  bulls,  like 
gladiators  locked  in  a  death-struggle,  tugged 
and  strained  for  mastery. 

The  sight  was  a  magnificent  one  ;  but  a 
keeper  has  neither  time  nor  right  to  look  upon 
such  scenes  with  any  other  eye  than  that  of  a 
keeper.  A  sculptor  would  have  bartered  a  year 
of  his  life  to  have  seen  it,  or  an  artist  his 
favourite  model.  Such  a  spectacle  the  Indian 
must  have  beheld  when  the  buffalo  was  still 
king  of  the  prairies,  when  sleighs  and  libraries 
were  rugless  so  far  as  his  royal  pelt  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  trains  of  the  Sunset  Limited 

had  not  bound 
down  his  do- 
main with  thin 
threads  of  shi- 
ning steel. 

It  took  me 
just  about  five 
leaps  to  reach 
the  gate  of 
the  inclosure 
wherein  Big 
Ben  had  been 
confined.  As 
I  reached  it 
Head-keeper 
Mauley  came 
running  down 
from  the  lion- 
house. 

"  For  God's 
sake,  Lover," 
he  cried,  "how 
did  that  bull 
get  in  ? " 
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moment  the  hair  seemed  to  stand  upright  on 
my  head.  The  fence  between  the  two  in- 
closures  had  been  broken,  the  thick  boards 
being  shattered  as  though  by  the  blow  of  some 
Titanic  hammer.  Three  of  the  four  celibate 
bulls  clustered  close  to  this  break,  gazing 
intently  into  the  adjoining  pen  as  interested 
spectators.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  were 
two  great  buffaloes,  fighting  madly,  with  their 
shaggy  heads  locked  together  by  their  sharp 
little  horns.  They  were  swaying  about  like  two 
great  drunken  monsters.  Their  huge  necks 
were  strained  until,  even  under  their  thick  coat 
of  hair,  the  tense  muscles  could  be  seen.  The 
tendons  of  their  legs  stood  out  like  steel  ropes. 
In    the    background    w-re    grouped    th  1   cows, 
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For  an  an- 
swer I  pointed 
to  the  fence, 
broken  and  splintered.  Seizing  pitchforks  we 
rushed  into  the  pen.  The  three  bulls,  driven  back 
by  our  shouts  and  by  light  digs  from  the  sharp- 
pointed  implements,  ran  to  the  far  side  of  their 
inclosure.  Crouching  close  to  the  opposite 
fence  they  betrayed  their  excitement  by  an 
impatient  pawing  of  the  ground,  with  grumblings 
and  rapid  tossings  of  the  head. 

We  knew  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  fight 
before  us.  The  other  keepers  were  not  likely 
to  become  attracted  by  the  noise,  for  they 
were  probably  in  distant  parts  of  the  great 
gardens  ;  and  unless  by  some  happy  chance 
they  did  become  aware  of  our  plight  it  meant 
the  stern  fight  of  a  couple  of  men,  armed  only 
with     pitchforks,    against    two    mad    buffaloes. 
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Death  was  closer  in  the  probabilities  than  was 
pleasant  to  think  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don't  think  either  of  us  thought  much  about 
the  danger  at  the  time.  I  know  that  the  only 
thing  I  feared  was  a  rush  from  the  bulls  in  the 
rear.  Time  was  pressing,  for  at  any  moment  a 
quick  blow  from  either  animal's  razor-tipped 
horns  might  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  buffalo  in  the  country.  The  need 
of  instant  action  was- imperative. 

Dropping  our  forks  for  the  moment,  we  hastily 
built  up  the  rails  so  that  the  bulls  in  the  next 
pen  could  not  rush  us  without  giving  us  at  least 
some  warning,  and  then  we  ran  towards  the 
struggling  monsters. 
Just  as  we  started 
on  our  dash  the 
feet  of  Big  Ben  slip- 
ped up  on  the  snow. 
On  the  instant  a 
rapid  sweep  of  the 
old  bull's  horns 
came  perilously 
close  to  the  younger 
one's  neck.  But, 
with  a  movement 
as  rapid  as  the  feint 
of  a  trained  pugilist, 
Big  Ben  swayed  to 
one  side,  and  Nero's 
head  swung  harm- 
lessly past.  Both 
bulls  backed  rapid- 
ly away  for  a  few 
paces,  and  then 
came  together  like 
two  gigantic  batter- 
ing-rams. There 
was  a  report  like  a 
gun-shot  as  the  two 
massive  skulls  came 
together ;  and  for 
the  moment  both 
buffaloes  staggered 
under    the    terrific 

shock  of  the  impact.  All  this  happened  in  an 
•incredibly  short  space  of  time;  in  fact,  while 
the  head-keeper  and  myself  were  running  across 
to  the  centre  of  the  pen — a  distance  of,  perhaps, 
five  hundred  yards. 

Then,  as  though  made  wary  by  their  initial 
struggles,  the  two  giants  began  slowly  to  circle 
round  each  other,  pawing  the  snowy  ground 
with  their  sharp  hoofs,  their  hot  breath  showing 
clear  in  the  frosty  air.  Deep,  thunderous 
rumbles  of  wrath  came  from  their  great  throats. 

"  Get  between  them  !  "  shouted  Manley. 

We  endeavoured  to  separate  the  two  monsters, 
waving    our    pitchforks    and    shouting.       The 


great  beasts  paid  no  more  attention  to  us  than 
would  an  elephant  to  a  couple  of  impertinent 
flies.  It  was  a  battle  royal  for  the  hands,  or 
hoofs  rather,  of  a  quartette  of  ladies  purely  an 
affair  between  gentlemen,  and  they  could  prob- 
ably see  no  reason  for  other  persons  interfering. 

Suddenly,  with  a  shout,  Manley  drove  his 
pitchfork  into  the  hide  of  Big  Ben.  Only  then 
did  the  enraged  beast  seem  to  become  aware  of 
our  presence.  With  a  bellow  that  was  almost  a 
scream  he  turned  towards  this  new  foe— keeping, 
however,  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  rival.  And  then, 
with  a  quick  leap,  the  giant  bison  was  upon  us. 

Now,  at  this  time,  as  though  a  momentary 
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truce  had  been  declared  for  action  against  a 
common  enemy,  Nero,  too,  drew  back  to  charge. 
The  proverbial  unhappy  lot  of  the  policeman 
and  the  peacemaker  was  being  doled  out  to  us 
in  a  manner  far  from  pleasant.  With  our  frail 
arms  we  could  do  nothing  against  this  rush,  and 
stepped  quickly  aside.  The  smallest  fraction  of 
a  second  later  and  the  great;  unwieldy  bulk  of 
the  buffalo,  rendered  light  as  any  racehorse  by 
his  rage,  thundered  past  us. 

"  Look  out,  Lover,"  shouted  the  head-keeper. 

Instinctively  I  started  to  run.  As  I  turned  I 
caught  just  a  glimpse  of  Nero,  with  his  shaggy 
head   down  and   his  little  eyes   gleaming  with 
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malignant  light,  coming  straight  at  me,  and  not 
twenty  feet  away.  Just  as  1  saw  this  my  foot 
slipped  upon   the  snow  and  I  fell. 

surd  thoughts  of  Spanish  bull-fights  came 
into  my  mind.  I  seemed  to  sec  the  toreador 
home  down  and  goad  by  the  sharp  horns  of 
Andalusian  bull.  1  seemed  to  see  around 
me  a  ring  of  eager,  horrified  eyes.  Phantasies 
of  brilliant  colour  floated  past,  and  the  frosty 
air  became  warm  as  that  of  sun  kissed  Spain.  I 
heard  another  shout  from  Manley,  and  a  dark 
mass  thundered  over  me.  A  sharp  hoof  dealt 
me  a  stinging  blow  in  the  side,  and  then  I  saw 
the  disappointed  bison  sliding  along  on  his 
hind-quarters,  and  vainly  striving  to  check  his 
terrific  rush. 

The  fall  had  saved  my  life.  I  must  have 
touched  the  ground  just  as  Nero  was  aiming  for 
a  rapid  toss  of  his  horns.  Unable  to  check  his 
flight,  he  had  swept  completely  over  me,  and 
I  "probably  escaped  death  by  a  mere  hair's 
breadth.  I  distinctly  felt  the  wind  from  the 
sweep  of  his  mighty  head.  The  dripping  froth 
from  his  huge  jaws  had  bespattered  my  coat 
and  face.  Rising  quickly,  though,  be  it  said, 
rather  shakily,  to  my  feet  I  saw  Manley  effecting 
a  diversion  with  Ben,  who  by  this  time  had 
returned  to  the  fight.  Much  in  the  manner  of 
the  matador  who  turns  the  bull  from  his  fallen 
or  fleeing  companion,  the  head-keeper  was 
giving  me  time  to  recover  myself  even  at  the 
ri>k  of  his  own  life. 

But  pitchforks  were  as  straws  to  wolves  in 
this  battle.  Both  animals,  now  thoroughly  in- 
furiated, rushed  upon  us  again.  Hoping  that 
we  had  diverted  their  anger  from  one  another 
we  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  inclosure  was  torn 
up  as  though  two  giant  ploughshares  had  been 
going  over  it.  Blood  flecked  the  snow.  Erom 
the  lion-house,  too,  came  deep-toned,  significant 
roars.  In  some  inexplicable  way  the  knowledge 
had  come  to  them  that  something  untoward  was 
happening.  Back  in  the  elephant-house,  even, 
we  could  hear  the  trumpetings  of  Bolivar,  the 
mad  tusker. 

All  this  did  not  take  five  minutes,  so  in- 
credibly rapid  had  been  the  rushes  of  the  two 
animals.  Before  we  could  gain  breath  from  our 
struggle  the  bulls,  as  though  the  truce  had  been 
broken  now  that  the  common  enemy  was  routed, 
began  to  circle  angrily  around  each  other  once 
more  and  to  bellow  hoarsely.  The  cows  drew 
closer  together.  In  the  opposite  inclosure  the 
three  bulls  again  gathered  about  the  clumsily- 
repaired  break.  All  our  work  was  to  be  done 
again,  evidently. 

"You  take  Nero  and  I'll  take  Big  Ben,"  said 
the  head-keeper,  in  a  quiet,  resigned,  despairing 
way. 


"  But  suppose  they  both  rush  as  they  did 
before?''  I  returned. 

"  Then  we'll  have  to  save  ourselves,"  replied 
Manley,  rather  nonchalantly. 

Remembering  the  narrow  escape  we  had  just 
had,  I  said  nothing.  Somehow  it  didn't  seem 
so  easy  to  do  as  to  say.  But  we  advanced  again 
towards  the  combatants,  waving  our  arms  and 
shouting. 

"  Don't  slip  again,"  said  the  head-keeper ; 
"two  such  escapes  don't  happen  in  one  day." 

As  though  determined  to  settle  the  feud  at 
any  cost  the  two  bulls  sprang  at  each  other 
furiously.  As  they  met  Nero  swerved  slightly 
to  one  side.  The  younger  bull  immediately 
seized  the  opening.  With  a  rapid  sweep  of  the 
horns  he  ripped  the  big  bull's  side  from 
shoulder  to  flank — a  great  horrid  gash  3ft. 
long.  Nero  went  over  on  his  side  with  a 
crash,  and  the  snow  was  immediately  crimsoned. 

With  the  hope  of  perhaps  still  saving  the  life 
of  the  fallen  bull  we  rushed  towards  the  victor, 
who  was  now  bellowing  triumphantly  and 
tossing  his  head  preparatory  to  goring  for  the 
second  time.  We  gave  him  a  violent  jab  with 
our  pitchforks.  Although  dazed  with  the  shock 
of  his  last  blow  the  buffalo  was  plucky  still. 
He  immediately  lowered  that  shaggy  front 
against  us,  his  little,  fiery  eyes  gleaming  savagely. 
Suddenly,  however,  before  he  could  begin  his 
rush,  a  determined  jab  in  the  breast  made  him 
step  back  and  bellow  furiously — two  great  drops 
of  blood  trickling  down  his  matted  corselet  of 
hair.  Great  Nero  moaning,  but  with  the  ardour 
of  battle  still  burning  fiercely  despite  his 
grievous  wound,  endeavoured  to  rise.  It  was 
futile.     The  blow  had  been  a  deadly  one. 

The  victorious  bull's  head  was  now  turned 
toward  me  and  his  back  to  the  inclosure 
towards  which  we  wished  to  force  him.  Just 
then  several  other  keepers,  attracted  at  last  by 
the  shouts  and  general  uproar,  came  running 
up.  Manley  shouted  for  them  to  keep  back. 
Just  then  a  stab  in  the  side  from  the  head- 
keeper's  pitchfork  turned  Big  Ben's  head  in  the 
direction  we  wished  him  to  go.  Then,  always 
keeping  his  head  towards  me,  we  worked  the 
big  brute  slowly  over  to  the  broken  fence. 
Once  again,  when  half  the  distance  had  been 
traversed,  he  made  a  rush.  I  quickly  stepped 
out  of  his  way,  and  before  he  could  recover 
himself  a  vigorous  jab  in  the  neck  subdued  him 
somewhat.  At  last,  after  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  at  least  an  hour,  we  forced  the  furious,  but 
exhausted,  monster  up  against  the  fence.  The 
buffaloes  within  clustered  about  the  broken  rail. 

While  this  was  happening  the  other  keepers 
had  entered  the  yard  by  another  gate  and  were 
striving  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
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prostrate  Nero.  At  last  Big  Ben  was  driven 
back  into  his  inclosure.  I  followed  him  quickly. 
Head-keeper  Manley  replaced  some  of  the  bars 
and  ran  to  the  wounded  buffalo,  around  which 
the  cows  were  already  clustering. 

Here,  then,  was  another  complication.  The 
cows  must  not  be  allowed  to  see  or  smell  the 
tragedy.  An  ordinary  cow  when  it  sees  blood 
will  go  mad  for  a  time,  and  for  a  week  at  least 
obstinately  refuse  to  go  past  the  spot.  The 
buffalo  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  We  had 
seen  instances  of  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
buffalo  cows  before,  and  we  had  no  desire  to 
precipitate  a  stampede,  particularly  as  every 
minute  counted  in  saving  the  life  of  the  giant 
bull  upon  the  ground.  So  Nero's  wives  were 
driven  away  to  the  far  corner  of  the  inclosure — 
out  of  sight  of  the  last  struggles  of  their  dving 
lord. 

While  this  was  going  on  I  was  following  Big 
Ben  silently  around  the  inclosure,  jabbing  him 
with  the  prongs  of  my  pitchfork.  All  the  fight 
had  now  gone  out  of  him,  and  he  fled  at  my 
approach.  Cruel?  Perhaps  —  but  necessary. 
As  keeper  of  the  buffaloes  I  am  forced  to  mingle 
with  them  daily.  Had  I  allowed  the  bull  to 
master  me  on  this  occasion  I  would  have  had 
no  further  control  over  him.  And  any  keeper 
will  tell  you  that  to  lose  control  over  one  animal 
of  a  herd  is  to  lose  control  over  all.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  other  keepers  did  not 
interfere  after   they  saw   that  Nero   was   down. 


It  was  necessary  to  leach 
the  victor  that  the  two- 
footed  animal  who  en- 
tered his  inclosure  daily, 
bringing  him  food  and 
drink,  was  master,  even 
though  apparently  a 
slave  to  his  wants.  I  did 
not  leave  the  inclosure 
until  I  was  sure  thaf. 
Ben  Was  fully  aware  of 
this  fact. 

In  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  horns  of  his 
adversary  had  laid  him 
low  Nero  was  dead.  A 
great  gash,  inches  deep, 
had  been  torn  in  his 
Mde,  as  though  inflicted 
by  the  sweep  of  a  great 
scythe.  At  the  last  he 
lifted  up  his  head  and 
gave  a  hoarse  bellow 
of  defiance,  and  then, 
quietly  laying  his 
stiffened    and    died. 
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on    the    ground,    he 

was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  bison. 
Gardens  got  him  in  the  early  eighties 
was  a  rather  old  bull  then,  and  had 
captured  in  Utah,  near  the  Piawanee  Canyon 
Region.  At  his  death  he  measured  3ft.  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  stood  over  5ft.  high,  and 
weighed  close  upon  2,ooolb. 

Big  Ben  was  born  in  the  Gardens  six  years 
ago.  His  proportions  were  less  than  those  of 
Nero,  but  he  made  up  in  swiftness  and  the 
strength  of  youth  for  any  deficiencies  in  size. 
Nero  was  worth  at  least  io,ooodols.,  and  every 
year  added  to  his  value.  A  buffalo,  as  you 
probably  know,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
animals  in  existence.  The  great  prairies  of  the 
West  know  the  superb  animals  no  more.  Their 
skulls  and  bones  litter  the  plains — victims  of  the 
lust  for  killing.  The  greatest  animal  of  America 
has  almost  disappeared.  Only  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  and  in  the  Yellowstone  herd  are  a  few 
still  to  be  found.  In  a  few  short  years  they  too 
will  be  a  memory  only. 

Beyond  a  little  stiffness  and  a  bruise  on  the 
side  where  the  buffalo's  flying  hoofs  struck  me 
I  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  my  experience. 

"  The  Fates  were  certainly  kind  to  you  this 
day,  Lover,"  said  Manley,  after  the  fight  was 
over. 

Yes,  it  was  surely  one  of  the  tightest  places  I 
have  ever  found  myself  in  during  my  whole 
career  as  animal  keeper. 


Some  Curiosities  of  the  Indian  Post  Office. 


\\\   Mrs.  W.   I.  O'Grady,  of  Monghyr,  Bengal. 

The  workings  of  the  Post  Office  as  an  institution  are   always  of  interest.     In  this  brief  paper  we  are 
given  some  facts  and  figures  about  the  postal  system  of  the  Indian  Empire,  together  with  some  photo- 
graphs showing  not  only  a  couple  of  the  G.P.O.'s,  but  also  some  of  the  curiosities  of  the  system.     The 
Post  Office  of  India  collects  for  tradesmen,  insures  life,  sells  quinine,  and  does  other  unusual  things. 


HERE  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world 
which  binds  all  peoples  in  one 
common  bond  so  closely  as  the 
Post  Office.  We  quarrel  over 
tariffs  in  our  foreign  relations; 
mcessions "  often  lead  perilously  near  to 
war;  trade  and  commerce  carry  in  their  train 
a  thousand  and  one  causes  for  friction  ;  and 
i  religion  cannot  hide  the  ever-ready  sword 
prepared  for  strife.  But  the  Post  Office  presents 
none  of  these  drawbacks,  and  is  the  one 
common  interest  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin. 

Less  than  seventy  years  ago  the  Indian  Post 
Office  was  a  monument  of  inconvenience 
— an  institution  calculated  to  stifle  and 
check  intercourse.  To-day,  however, 
there  is  no  postal  system  in  the  world 
which  ranks  higher  than  the  Post  Office 
of  India. 

There  was  much  room  for  improve- 
ment on  the  system  of  the  old  days, 
seeing  that  the  postage  on  a  letter  from 
Bombay  to  Ootacamund  (then  the  seat 
of  Government)  was  thirteen  annas; 
while  that  on  a  letter  from  Ootacamund 
to  Bombay  was  no  less  than  fifteen 
annas  '.  A  newspaper  cost  four  annas 
within  the  limits  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, and  was  charged  with  an  addi- 
tional five  annas  if  it  were  venture- 
some enough  to  enter  Madras,  the 
"  benighted  Presidency  !  "  And  what 
is  the  picture  to-day?  A  mighty  Con- 
tinent linked  from  end  to  end ;  its 
teeming  millions  brought  into  touch 
with  each  other  by  daily,  nay,  hourly, 
deliveries  of  mails,  and  in  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  at  regular 
intervals  ! 

I  igures  are  generally  dry  reading,  but 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  following 
facts  from  the  last  annual  review  of  the 
Post  Office  of  India  by  the  Director - 
leral  will  prove  of  widespread 
interest. 

At  first  it  will  appear  discouraging  to 
read  that  there  is  only  one  post-office  to 


every  126  square  miles;  but,  then,  India  is  a 
vast  continent,  and  is  still  in  many  places  the 
home  of  the  tiger,  the  ape,  and  the  elephant. 
The  Post  Office,  however,  is  slowly  but  surely 
spreading  the  benefits  of  civilization  ;  and  in 
a  twelve-month,  dating  from  the  period  of  a 
previous  review,  it  has  reduced  the  area  per 
post-office  by  three  square  miles  all  round.  The 
population  of  India  is  285,255,502,  of  which 
only  12,044,293  are  shown  by  the  last  census 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  total  area 
is  1,512,491  square  miles,  and  there  are  11,986 
post  -  offices,  or  one  to  every  1,005  °f  tne 
literate      population.       Communications     over 


A    POSTMAN   (MAIL-CARRIER,)   IN     THE    OUT-OF-THE-WAY   PARTS   OF    INDIA. 

From  a  Photo. 
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From  a  J 'ho to.  l>y\ 


THE   GENERAL   POST  OFFICE  AT  CALCUTTA. 


this  immense  area  are  kepi  up  by  rail- 
ways, of  which  there  are  20,895  miles ;  by 
steamers,  over  16,147  miles;  by  mail-carts, 
over  7,503  miles;  and  by  runners  and  boats 
over  the  respec- 
table distance  of 
82,447  miles. 
A  typical  mail- 
carrier  is  shown 
in  the  photo- 
graph on  the 
preceding  page. 
He  is  as  faith- 
ful and  reliable 
as  he  is  pic- 
turesque. 

Excluding 
money  orders, 
which  will  be 
separately  no- 
ticed, the  Indian 
Post  Office  car- 
ried 476,913,040 
postal  articles 
during  the  year, 
thus  reaching  the 
average  of  39*60 
per  head  of  the 
literate  popula- 
tion. VV  h  a  t 
gigantic  propor- 
tions the  Post 
Office     will     as- 

.Vol.  v.-65. 


sume  as  an  edu- 
cational factor 
with  its  many 
civilizing  agen- 
c i e s  at  work 
throughout  these 
vast  territories ! 
The  correspond- 
ence exchanged 
with  the  United 
Kingdom 
a  mounle  d  1 6 
7,632,964,  and 
with  foreign 
countries  to 
2,960,606.  The 
majority  of  these 
letters  passed 
through  the 
General  Post 
Office  at  Cal- 
cutta, a  fine 
building,  which 
f  o  r  g  e  n  e  r  a  1 
beauty  and  dig- 
nity puts  dingy 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  very  much  in  the  shade; 
whilst  the  General  Post  Office  at  Rangoon,  in 
Burma,  is  also  a  very  fine  and  imposing 
structure,  appropriately  Oriental  in  appearance. 


[Bourne  c~  Shep, 


THE  GENERAL   POST   OFFICE   AT    RANGOON    IS   AX   APPROPRIATELY   ORIENTAL-LOOKING   BUILDING. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Watts  &  Skcen. 


THE    WIDE    WORLD     MAGAZINE. 


\  i  fewer  than  postal  articles  found 

eir  way  during  the  year  to  the  several  Dead 

.    and    of    these    824,530    were 

successfully  dis|  I  to  the  addressees  ;  while 

-.11  were    returned    to   the  senders.     In 

mv  own   province  alone  (Bengal)  it  was  found 

that  10.400  articles    were    posted    without  any 

address   at  all.      Property  amounting  in  galue 

Rs.3,88,200-i5-7,    /.'i. 040-15.    i8ofr.,    and 

I  »ls.   was  found  in  articles  that   had  to  be 

ned  in  the   Dead    Letter  Office.       Most  of 


country,  and  the  railway  line  on  which  the 
mails  arc  carried  is  washed  away  altogether  in 
places.  Another  of  my  photographs  shows  a 
scene  of  this  kind,  the  mail-train  in  this  instance 
having  suffered  very  considerably. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  Indian  Post 
Office  also  does  a  banking  business,  designed 
with  a  view  to  encourage  thrift,  and  although  it 
acts  on  the  principle  of  not  competing  with 
private  banks  and  limits  the  deposits  to  Rs.20oa 
year,  it  has  no  fewer  than  755,871  active  accounts 


-.JLSTYS   MAILS    IN    INDIA    HAVE   MANY   PERILS   TO   CONTEND    WITH.       THIS    MAIL   TRAIN    HAS    EEEN  WRECKED   BY  A    FLOOD. 

From  a  Photo. 


these  sums  were  successfully  delivered  to  the 
owners,  though  considerable  sums  still  await 
claimants. 

The  postal  money  order  is  a  favourite 
means  of  remitting  money — and  deservedly  so 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  method. 
The  large  sum  of  Rs.24,54,50,4^5  represents  the 
issues  of  the  year  ;  whilst  the  more  costly  but 
still  more  convenient  telegraphic  money  order 
was  represented  by  the  sum  of  Rs.  1,84,08,78:. 
In  addition  to  these  large  sums  the  transactions 
in  sterling  money  orders  between  India  and 
other  countries  amounted  during  the  year  to 
,£454.294  17s-  3d. 

Things  do  not  always  run  smoothly,  however, 
in  the  mail  service  of  our  vast  Indian  Empire. 
Sometimes    floods    devastate    large    tracts    of 


representing  the  large  sum  of  942  4-5ths  lakhs 
of  rupees.  Interest  to  the  value  of  27^  lakhs 
was  paid  during  the  year  to  depositors.  The 
services  of  the  Indian  Post  Office  to  the  public 
do  not  end  here.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
describe  how  that  wonderful  institution  under- 
takes and  successfully  accomplishes  the  business 
of  collecting  for  tradesmen  the  value  of  goods 
sent  to  customers  through  the  Post  Office  ;  how 
it  pays  rents  ;  collects  Government  revenues 
and  salt  dues  ;  distributes  Government  pensions  ; 
sells  quinine ;  and  insures  lives  as  well  as 
articles.  All  this  and  more  does  the  Indian 
postal  system  perform  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
and  success  that  calls  forth  admiration.  And 
in  doing  all  this,  and  in  the  manner  of  its  doing, 
the  Post  Office  of  India  is  every  day  taking  a 
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stronger  hold  on  our  Indian  subjects.  There 
is  no  branch  of  the  Government  machinery  that 
enjoys  more  confidence  of  the  native  than  the 
Post  Office.  Born  in  an  ancient  conservatism  and 
fired  in  an  atmosphere  of  distrust,  the  native  of 
India  is  too  apt  to  suspect  unworthy  motives  in 
Government  Acts.  And,  truly,  there  is  much 
excuse  for  him.  Our  Civil  administration,  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  for  India,  is  inseparable 
from  that  red-coated  vulture,  the  large-handed 
chuprasie,  and  that  hungry  fox,  the  npacious 
native  lawyer  of  the  low  type  :  while  the  iron 
hand  of  a  corrupt  police  weighs  heavily  on  the 
native  and  colours  his  ideas  of  justice  in  the 
criminal  courts. 

But  the  Post  Office,  the  unostentatious  Dak 
Khana,  is  the 
seat  of  honesty, 
where  there  is  no 
room  for  sus- 
picion. In  busy 
Calcutta,  or  in 
the  remotest 
village,  the  hum 
West  native  re- 
ceives attention, 
and  is  dealt  with 
in  a  simple, 
straightforward 
way.  The  little 
piece   of    paper 


he  receives  in  lieu  of  his  money  is  to  him  the 
Lad  Sahib's  scrip,  which  will  be  duly  honoured, 
no  matter  what  happens — for,  lo  '.  it  is  the  great 
White  Queen  who  is  his  creditor  !  Perhaps  the 
money  is  handed  in  at  a  small  post-office  on  the 
confines  of  China,  where  Ram  Bux,  a  venture- 
some Hindu,  has  gone  in  search  of  the  better 
wages  Burma  pays,  and  he  is  now  sending 
something  home  to  the  purda-screened,  timid 
wife,  whom  he  is  anxious  it  should  reach  at 
once.  He  knows  what  "  telegraph  '  means, 
and  pays  for  a  telegraphic  money  order.  He 
takes  the  Lad  Sa/u'Hs  scrip  and  goes  his 
way.  and  before  he  has  earned  another  day's 
pay  the  Indian  Post  Office  has  flashed  across  a 
whole  continent  the  mystic  words  that  bring  joy 

to  more  than  one 
in  that  distant 
famine  -  stricken 
village  which  Ram 
Bux  loves  as  his 
home.  The  ac- 
companying snap- 
shot  shows  a 
native  signing  a 
money-order 
receipt  with  his 
thumb  impression, 
which  constitutes 
a  perfectly  legal 
signature. 


A   NATIVE  SIGNING  A   MONEY-OKIJEK    RECEI1T   WITH    H1J    THUMB    IMPRESSION. 

Fjoiii  a  Plioto. 


The   Fire =  Dance   of    the   Navahoes. 


By  George  Wharton  James,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  author  has  spent  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  study  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  and  is  now 
preparing  an  important  work  on  the  Havasupai  Indians  for  the  United  States  Government.  In  the 
present  paper  he  describes  his  experiences  at  the  Fire-Dance  of  the  Navahoes,  which  few  white 
men  have  ever  seen.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  Mr.  James's  own  photos.,  and  with  sketches 
specially  made  by  experts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

MERICANS    are    only  just    waking 

up  to  a  consciousness  of  the  wonders 

of    their     own     country.      Twenty 

years  ago  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 

1  lorado  was 
almost  unknown.  Ten 
i  the  Snake- 
Dance,  which  I  described 
in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Wide  World,  had 
been  seen  by  but  few 
white  men.  The  cliff 
dwellings  of  that  region 
were  the  subject  of  wild 
and  exaggerated  stories, 
and  the  life  of  the 
Indians  themselves  was 
simply  a  sealed  book. 

For    nearly    twenty 
years  I  have  been  study 
ing  Indian  life  in  Nevada, 
Utah,    Arizona,    New 
Mexico,     Colorado,    and 
California  ;  and  many  are 
the     almost     incredible     things     I     have 
seen    and     heard    during     that     period. 
After    the    Snake-Dance   of    the    Mokis, 
perhaps   there   is    nothing  in   my  experi- 
ence so  wonderful   as  the   exhibitions  of 
magic   given    by  the    Navahoe     shamans 
and    the   concluding    ceremony    in    their 
great   medicine  dance,    known    by  some 
as  the   Hosh-Kon,   and   by  the  Navahoes 
themselves    as    Dsil-yid-ji-cha-thal.       It 
receives  its  name  from  the  fact   that    in 
the    magic   ceremonies    the    hosh-kon,    a 
species    of    yucca,    is    made    to  grow    in 
the    presence   of    the    spectators.      This 
plant    is    shown    in     our    second    photo., 
and   plays  a  large   part   in   the  daily   life 
of  the  Navahoe  Indian. 

As  in  the  Snake  -  Dance,  the  cere- 
monies consist  of  nine  days'  secret  rites 
in  the  logan,  or  lodge  of  the  pri< 
medicine  -  man,  or  shaman  ;  and  the 
ninth  day  at  sunset  witnesses  the  begin- 
ning of  the  magic  performances,  which 
last  nearly  all  night,  until,  just  at  the 
darkest   hour   before  dawn,  the   "Dance 

r       „     ..    „  .        ,  '  HERE   IS   A   PHOTO.  OF   THE  HOSH-KON'  PLANT,  WHICH    PLAYS  AN  IMPORTANT 

Ot     rieil      — a    veritable    dance    Of  fiends  PART    in  the    daily   life  of  the    navahoe    Indians,     during    the 

with  fire— takes  place.     I  know  that  my  DAJCCE  IT  ,s  *'ADE  ™™ow,nthe  presence  of  the  spectators. 

r  J  from  a  Photo.  (>y  Mr.  G.  Wharton  James, 
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narrative  will  seem  outrageously  wild  and 
untrue,  or  at  least  exaggerated  ;  but  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  it  occurs  exactly  as  I  have  set 
it  down.  The  reports  of  the  few  eminent 
scientists  who  have  witnessed  the  ceremony 
confirm  in  every  particular  the  result  of  my  own 
observations. 

Few  white  men  have  ever  seen  the  dance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Navahoe  is  a  scornful, 
proud,  and  haughty  individual,  who  deems 
himself,  not  only  the  equal,  but  vastly  the 
superior  of  any  white  man  on  earth.  Knowing 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  set  apart  a 
certain  reservation 
which       belongs       ex- 


clusively to  him,  he 
treats  with  scant 
courtesy  the  pale  face 
who  invades  his 
private  precincts  with- 
out permission.  Many 
a  white  man  has  paid 
for  his  temerity  with 
his  life  as  a  result  of 
treating  the  haughty 
Navahoe  in  the  same 
way  as  a  brave  belong- 
ing to  a  less  sell 
re  spec  ti  n  g  tribe. 
Hence  men  nowadays 
are  a  little  shy  of  in- 
truding themselves 
upon  the  secret  cere- 
monies of  this  proud 
and  warlike  race. 

The  Navahoe,  too, 
hates  to  be  the  butt  of 
any  man's  ridicule  ; 
and  too  often  the  white 
man  lets  him  see  that 
he  considers  his 
observances  so  much 
foolishness  and  silly 
superstition.      This 

may  be  very  true,  but  it  is  at  least  impolitic  to 
say  so  in  the  presence  of  people  who  firmly 
believe  that  tiny,  and  they  alone,  worship  in 
the  right  manner. 

Now,  as  I  rarely  go  anywhere  without  per- 
mission, and  as  I  feel  that  the  Navahoe  can 
only  worship  in  accordance  with  his  lights,  I 
make  it  a  point  never  to  laugh  or  sneer  at  these 
Indians.  They  learned  this  long  ago,  and  I 
therefore  number  among  my  warmest  friends 
some  of  the  leading  shamans  of  the  tribe,  one  of 
whom  is  shown  in  my  next  photo.  Consequently 
when,  in  1898,  I  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  great  medicine  dance  given  by  a  noted 
Navahoe,  who  professed  to  be  nigh  unto  death's 


HE   WAS    MASTF.lv   OK    CERE- 


1HE   CHIEK    SHAMAN,    OK    I'RIEST, 

MONIES    DURING    THE    DANCE. 

Ft  om  a  Plu  to.  by  M,;  G.  Wharton  James. 


door,  I  did  not  require  a  second  invitation,  out 
hastily  took  myself  and  my  camera  over  the 
weary  and  desolate  wastes  and  the  wildly-carved 
rock-region  to  the  north-west  of  the  Navahoe 
reservation. 

The  first  nine  days  were  spent  in  weird 
ceremonies  within  the  medicine  logan,  but  these, 
however  interesting  to  me,  would  take  too  long 
to  describe  and  would  only  weary  the  reader. 
The  interior  of  the  fogan,  showing  the  invalid 
himself,  covered  with  a  blanket,  is  seen  in  the 
photograph  on  the  next  page. 

I  was  pretty  nearly  wearied  out  when  the  last 

day   arrived ;    and    as 
I  knew  that  we  should 
be     up    all     night     I 
took     an     extra     nap, 
and      thus      prepared 
myself  for  the   crown- 
ing ceremony.    During 
the  day  a    number   of 
old  tree-trunks  of   the 
pinyon,  cedar,  juniper, 
and    buckbrush     were 
dragged  to  the  chosen 
spot   and    there   stood 
on    end,   thus    making 
an     immense    pile    no 
less     than     250ft.     in 
diameter,     and     com- 
posed of  the  most  in- 
flammable     materials. 
A  portion  of  this  huge 
stack   is  shown  in  the 
sketch  on  the  next  page. 
Now,  as  all  the  cere- 
monies  take   place  in 
the     open     air,     and 
after  sunset,  no  photo- 
graph of  them   is  pos- 
sible,   and      I      have, 
therefore,     reproduced 
sketches       from       the 
pictures  made    by  the 
distinguished   experts   sent   to   report   on    these 
performances  for  the   United   States   Bureau  of 
Ethnology.       Their   accuracy    and    truthfulness 
may  therefore  be  accepted  without  hesitation. 

Messengers  — young  Indians,  such  as  are 
shown  in  our  next  photo.— had  been  sent  out 
by  the  head  shaman  during  the  week  to  the 
most  noted  magicians  and  medicine-men  of  the 
tribe,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
assembled  when  the  evening  rites  began.  Some 
were  detailed  to  perform  one  ceremony  and 
some  another ;  but  each  had  his  allotted  task. 

As  the  sun  sank  slowly  into  the  west  his  last 
rays  illumined  the  rocks  of  a  certain  peak.  The 
chief  shaman  forthwith  took  his  place  and  began 


THE    WIDE    WORLD    MAGAZINE. 


,:K    MAN    LYING    IN    THE   MEDICINE     "  LOGAN."      IT    WAS    ON*"HiS    ACCOUNT    THAT   THE    DANCE    WAS   CELEBRATED. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  C.    Wharton  James. 


to  chant  a  song.  Immediately,  as  though 
summoned  from  the  realms  of  darkness  by 
their  chief,  a  number  of  silent  figures  came 
forward    and    began    to    build    the    "  circle    of 


blackness,"  a  rude  circular  fence  or  corral, 
which  was  to  surround  the  central  fire.  For 
an  hour  the  shaman  sang,  the  men  working 
without    a    single   stop,  so  that  by  the  end  of 


1 


I 


- 


A  C.'.TKIBLTION  TOWARDS  THE  GREAT  STACK  OF  WOOD  FOR  THE  FURNACE. 

From  a  Sketch  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
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Tivo  YOUNG   ASSISTANTS  OK    THE    HEAD    run 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  C.  It  'harton  James. 

that  time  the  corral  was   complete   and 
ready  for  the  ceremonies. 

The  inside  of  the  circle  was  now  sacred. 
Xo  one  must  peep  through  or  look  over 
the  fence.  To  the  east,  however,  a  space, 
about  10ft.  or  12ft.  wide,  was  left  open 
—the  sole  entrance  and  exit.  Directly 
the  corral  was  finished  the  throng  of 
spectators,  among  whom  were  the  brother 
and  sister  of  the  sick  man— I  reproduce 
their  portraits  herewith — began  to  enter 
the  circle.  Fires  were  lit  at  intervals 
inside,  but  as  near  to  the  outer  fence  as 
possible,  and  the  scene  became  one  of 
:*reat  animation  and  excitement.  Chatter 
and  gossip  went  on  continuously,  and  old 
and  young  moved  to  and  fro  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

About  eight  o'clock  fifteen  or  twenty 
singers  and  drummers  entered  the  circle. 
Seating  themselves  by  one  of  the  small 
ares  they  began  a  wild  chant,  accom- 
panied by  the  dull,  monotonous  beating 
jf  the  drums,  and  this  they  kept  up 
almost  without  cessation  until   the  close 

tf    the     dance     next     morning.       The 


moment  the  song  began  the  central  stack 
was  fired.  In  a  moment,  as  it  seemed, 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  lit  up  with  a  great  burst  of  flame, 
lighting  up  the  dusky  bodies  of  the 
savages,  and  accentuating  the  blackness 
of  the  night. 

Suddenly  a  whistle  is  heard,  and  there 
dart  into  the  circle  of  light  a  dozen  or 
more  perfectly  white  figures,  yelling  like 
lost  souls,  and  carrying  in  their  hands 
dainty  little  wands  tipped  with  the  down 
of  the  eagle.  They  were  perfectly  nude, 
and  their  bodies  were  smeared  over  with 
some  white  substance  which  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  marble.  How  strange 
it  all  seemed  !  Moving  with  silent  foot- 
steps, each  man  at  every  few  steps 
assumed  a  pose.  Now  he  marched  like 
a  conqueror,  now  threatening  a  foe  above 
him,  now  striking  one  on  the  ground. 
Another  minced  like  a  country  maiden 
showing  off  in  some  rustic  dance ; 
while  still  another  bowed  gracefully  as 
though  to  some  imaginary  being  in  front 
of  him.     Twice  they  circled  round  the  fire 


„E   DROTHER  AND  SISTER  O,  THE   S.CK   MAN     ^o  JERE  AMONG  THE 
FIRST  TO  ENTER   THE  SACRED  CIRCLE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  James. 


II  IK    WIDE    WORLD    MAC  AZ  INK. 


"those  white  figures  dashed  headlong  towards  the  fire,  seeking  to  LIGHT  THEIR  DOWN-Tll'I'ED  wands  at 
From  a  Sketch  by  the\  the  flaming,  roaring  mass."  [U.S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 


in  this  way,  as  we  see  them  in 
the  illustration,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, all  their  efforts  were 
bent  in  another  direction.  The 
fire  was  now  blazing  at  its 
height,  and  the  fury  was  appal- 
ling ;  it  was  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's furnace  at  its  seventh 
power.  To  look  at  it  with 
unshaded  eyes  I  found  im- 
possible, and  yet  those  white 
figures  dashed  headlong  to- 
wards it,  holding  their  down- 
tipped  wands  in  their  out- 
stretched hands  and  seeking 
to  set  light  to  the  fluffy  sub- 
stance from  the  immense 
flaming,  roaring  mass.  Again 
and  again  they  essayed  to 
reach  the  fire,  and  again  and 
again  the  fearful  heat  drove 
thern  back.  Some  tried  to 
reach  it  by  walking  backwards, 
others  crawled  along  on  their 
stomachs  like  writhing  snakes. 
One  man  turned  a  running 
somersault,  turning  another  ere 
he  reached  the  fire,  but  the 
fierceness  of  the  flames  drove 
him  back.  But  finally  the 
most  determined  of  the  band 
accomplished  his  object. 
Running     towards     the     huge 


"THREW    HIS    HEAD    BACK,    AND   SLOWLY 

BUT   SURELY   THRUST   THE   ARROW 

DOWN    HIS   THROAT." 

From  a  Sketch  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Ethnology, 


blazing  pyramid,  he  flung  him- 
self violently  on  his  back  with 
his  head  towards  the  fire.  A 
moment  later  he  was  on  his 
feet,  yelling  triumphantly — he 
had  kindled  the  down  on  his 
wand.  The  others  now  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  one 
by  one  they  were  successful.  In 
the  meantime  the  magic  began 
to  work.  The  down  was  com- 
pletely burnt  from  the  first 
man's  wand,  but  as  we  watched 
he  blew  upon  the  burnt 
feathers  and  rubbed  them 
backward  and  forward  with  his 
hands.  Then  he  raised  the 
wand  to  the  heavens,  pointed 
it  to  the  fire,  and  with  another 
yell  called  our  attention  to  the 
astonishing  fact  that  the  down 
had  appeared  on  his  wand  again 
as  perfect  as  ever.  One  by  one 
the  other  men  restored  their 
down,  each  leaving  the  circle 
when  he  had  done  so.  It  took 
the  last  man  a  long  time  to 
accomplish  this  puzzling  feat, 
and  when  at  last  he  triumphed 
and  left  the  circle  of  fire  we 
gave  him  a  hearty  round  of 
applause  —  prosaic,  perhaps, 
but  sincere. 


The  fire-dance  of  the  navahoes. 
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After  this  we  rested  for  an  hour.  Then  there 
came  forth  the  "  carriers  and  swallowers  of  the 
great  plumed  arrows."  At  first  there  were  but  two 
performers,  but  later  on  ten  came  on  the  scene. 
Clothed  in  moccasins,  blue  stockings,  and  a  kilt 
belted  with  large  silver  discs  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, and  with  bunches  of  feathers  tied  on 
each  arm  and  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  they 
presented  a  striking  spectacle  seen  by  the 
dancing  light  of  the  great  fire. 

Advancing  towards  the  patient  (who  was  now 
seated  within  the  dark 
circle),  each  man  held  up 
his  arrow  at  a  point  just 
below  the  feathering,  at  the 
same  time  giving  vent  to  a 
piercing  yell.  Then,  to  our 
amazement,  each  threw  his 
head  back  and  slowly  but 
surely  thrust  the  arrow 
down  his  throat,  as  shown 
in  the  preceding  sketch. 
Still  with  the  arrows  stuck 
down  their  gullets,  the  two 
savages  danced  a  sidelong 
kind  of  dance,  now  back- 
wards and  now  forwards,  in 
front  of  the  invalid.  Then, 
apparently  quite  unharmed 
by  their  startling  perform- 
ance, they  withdrew  the 
arrows  from  their  throats 
and  began  some  mystic 
"  healing  "  motion  with 
them,  touching  the  feet, 
body,  hands,  and  head  of 
the  sick  man. 

This  dance  concluded, 
there  followed  three  others, 
which,  although  interesting, 
do  not  demand  special 
notice. 

It  was  quite  late  —  or 
rather  in  the  early  hours  of 
morning,  to  be  precise — 
when  the  beautiful  sun-show 
took  place.  This  consisted  of  a  dance,  in  which 
representations  of  the  sun  and  moon  were 
brought  forth  to  figure  in  a  curious  ceremony. 

For  this  the  magicians  came  on  the  scene 
again.  There  were  twelve  performers,  all 
nearly  naked,  and  each  carried  a  wooden  arc, 
covered  all  over  with  eagle  plumes.  A  chorus 
and  a  man  with  a  rattle  accompanied  them,  as, 
not  once,  but  several  times,  they  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  replenished  central  fire.  Then, 
in  response  to  cries  of  "Thohey!  Thohey!" 
("Stand  !  Stand  !")  they  faced  towards  the  west 
and  executed  a  pretty  little  dance.   This  finished, 

•  Vol.  v.-66. 


THIS    l'HOTO.    SHOWS   A   TYI'ICAL    NAVAIiOE   INDIAN 
WHO  TOOK   1'ART   IN   THE   FIRE-DANCE. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Mr.  G.   Wharton  James. 


they  knelt  down,  six  in  a  row,  facing  one 
another,  and,  in  some  curious  manner,  each 
dancer  suspended  his  arc  of  eagle  plumes  over 
the  head  of  his  vis-a-vis.  The  effect  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  the  white,  halo-like 
head-dress  giving  these  dusky  savage  faces  an 
ethereal  and  even  beautiful  aspect. 

When  all  were  thus  decorated  the   man  with 

the  rattle  addressed  them,  bidding  them  beware 

of  losing  their  sun-like  halo.      Then,  while  he 

rattled,  they  chanted  a  song,  moving  and  swaying 

their    bodies    meanwhile   in 

perfect     unison  —  and    yet 

with     circumspection,     lest 

they     should     disturb     the 

equilibrium  of  their  feathery 

head-gear. 

After  these  had  vanished 
into  the  darkness  there 
came  another  and  different 
band  of  necromancers, 
eighteen  or  twenty  in 
number.  One  had  a  large 
basket  full  of  amole  leaves, 
while  two  others  carried  a 
roughly- hewn  plank  some 
fourteen  feet  long.  Still 
another  carried  a  blanket, 
and  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession was  brought  up  by 
a  dignified  person  carrying 
a  basket  containing  a  re- 
presentation of  the  sun. 
This  was  a  small  round 
mirror,  the  edges  covered 
with  eagle  down,  and  from 
it  radiated  a  large  number 
of  strikingly  beautiful 
plumes  of  scarlet  and  deep 
blue.  Having  circled  round 
the  fire,  the  magicians 
faced  towards  the  west, 
standing  in  a  small  circle 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  view 
of  all  spectators. 

Suddenly  the  circle 
opened,  and  we  saw,  to  our  amazement,  that  the 
blanket  was  spread  out  on  the  ground,  while 
standing  upright  upon  it,  without  anything  to 
hold  it,  was  the  plank  before  mentioned.  In 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  chief  shaman, 
the  sun,  in  the  basket  at  the  bottom  of  the  plank, 
slowly  climbed  out  and  up  the  plank  until  nearly 
at  the  top,  when  with  equal  deliberation  it 
returned..  Three  times  this  peculiar  performance 
was  repeated,  and  then,  the  circle  being  closed 
once  more,  the  paraphernalia  was  removed, 
leaving  us  without  any  means  of  finding  out 
how  the  cunning  trick  was  performed. 


Till:    WIDE    WORLD     MAGAZINE. 


.11110  the  Jwsh-kon  part  of  the  proceed- 
There  were  more   circling  and  dancing, 
ly  thirty  people  taking  part  this  time,  and  all 

clothed  as  on  ordinary  occasions.  (hie  man 
carried  a  plant  and  root  of  the  hosh-koti,  known 
to  white  people  as  the  soapweed,  ami  which  is 
shown  in  our  second  photo.  The  rest  of  the 
dancers  carried  small  pinyon  boughs,  which  they 
used  as  wands. 

Aft  rein  ling  round  the  the  three  times  they 
halted  facing  towards  the  west,  then  made  a 
close  eirele.  ami  after  singing  the  mystic  word 
•'  I'liohev  !  '  again  and  again,  opened  the  circle 
to  show  what  they  had  accomplished.  All  we 
was  the  yucca  planted  in  the  sand.  Three 
times  more  the  mystic  circle  was  formed,  and  as 
it  opened  it  revealed  the  yucca  in  various  stages 
of  growth.  The  second  time  it  had  shot  forth 
the  tall,  lance-like  stem  :  the  third  time  our 
hearty  applause  welcomed  the  astounding  reve- 
lation of  the  stem  crowned  with  its  exquisite 
mass  of  white,  wax-like  flowers,  which  glistened 
in  the  fire-light,  making  it  look  what  the  old 
Spanish  fathers  always  called  it — "The  Candle- 
stick of  Our  Lord."  The  fourth  time  we  saw 
the  plant  the  flowers  had  disappeared,  but  the 
full  crop  of  ripe  fruit  was  there. 

How  the  hosh-kon  is   made   to  grow   out   of 


festival — the  fantastic  Fire-Dance.  Wild  horn- 
blowings  were  first  heard,  and  then  a  singular 
noise,  or  trumpeting,  which  the  Navahoes  are 
very  expert  in  making — an  imitation  of  the  cry 
of  the  sandhill  crane.  It  seemed  as  though 
a  flock  of  them  must  be  moving  through 
the  intense  blackness  overhead.  Someone 
advanced  and  replenished  the  fire,  and  just 
as  its  wild  blazes  rushed  upwards  anew  ten 
nude  white  figures  darted  into  the  circle. 
The  leader  had  four  small  bundles  in  his 
hand,  and  each  dancer  had  a  larger  bundle 
of  the  same  material.  I  afterwards  saw  that  it 
was  the  shredded  bark  of  the  Arizona  cedar. 
Circling  round  the  fire,  gesticulating  and  yelling, 
and  holding  their  bunches  of  bark  towards  the 
fire,  the  dancers  presently  halted  facing  towards 
the  east.  Then  the  leader  lit  one  of  the 
small  tapers  of  bark,  gave  forth  a  wild  yell, 
and  threw  the  lighted  material  over  the 
corral  fence.  This  process  he  repeated  south, 
west,  and  north,  but  before  throwing  the 
north  brand  he  lit  the  bark  in  each  of  his 
followers'  hands.  And  then  for  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  a  scene  was  enacted  the  like  of 
which  I  believe  the  eye  of  modern  man  has 
never  before  beheld.  Racing  madly  one  after 
another   round   the    fire,    they   spat   upon    one 


UTTERLY   REGARDLESS    OF    THE    FLAMES,    EACH     MAN    DASHED    MADLY   AHEAD,    APPARENTLY   WORKING 

From  a  Sketch  by  the]  himself  up  to  a  higher  state  of  frenzy."         [U.S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 


season  in  this  extraordinary  way  I  am  unable  to 
say,  and  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  was 
able  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  it. 

One  more  dance  followed,   and    then   came 
the  culminating  ceremony  of  the  long  nine-day 


another,  this  being  supposed  to  afford  them 
some  mystic  protection.  As  they  ran  their 
torches  sent  out  long  streamers  of  fire,  which 
beat  upon  the  arms  and  bodies  of  those 
behind.       Utterly    regardless    of    the    flames, 
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however,  each  man  dashed  madly  ahead,  appar- 
ently working  himself  up  to  a  higher  state  of 
frenzy.  At  last  one  of  the  dancers  struck 
a  fierce  blow  with  his  torch  at  the  man 
in  front  of  him.  Then  another  began  to 
dabble  the  neck,  back,  and  arms  of  the  man  in 
front  with  his  brand  ;  while  a  third,  unable  to 
reach  anyone  else,  rubbed  the  fire  on  himself, 
each  one  trumpeting  shrilly  at  every  application 
of  the  flames.  No  man  seemed  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  what  was  done  to  himself; 
he  never  turned  round  ;  never  flinched  ;  never 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  way.  All  his  attention 
was  devoted  to  belabouring  the  man  in  front 
of  him  with  his  flaming  stick.  Can  you  imagine 
the  spectacle?  Look  at  our  sketch,  and  try  to 
picture  it  as  it  actually  occurred.  Ten  naked 
men,  their  bodies  smeared  with  some  white  sub- 
stance that  gave  them  the  appearance   of  living 


Igniting  them,  they  bathe  their  hands  in  the 
flame,  claiming  that  they  thus  gain  immunity 
from  death  by  lightning,  sunstroke,  or  fire,  and 
that  no  flame,  henceforth,  can  injure  them. 

Just  before  sunrise  one  of  the  shamans  re- 
enters the  circle,  accompanied  by  an  elder 
priest.  One  sprinkles  sacred  water  over  the  now 
dying  central  fire,  while  the  other  sings  or  chants 
the  "  prayer  of  dismantling."  Then,  marching 
to  the  south,  they  tear  a  gap  in  the  fence,  and 
successively  in  the  west  and  north,  afterwards 
leaving  the  place  until  the  sun  rises.  Then 
they  return  with  a  band  of  helpers  and  raze  the 
whole  fence  to  the  ground,  thus  concluding  the 
ceremony.  The  circle  is  left  as  we  see  it  in  our 
last  illustration. 

"  But,"  you  will  ask  —and  naturally  enough — 
"are  not  these  men  injured  by  the  fire?"  Not 
a  particle,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.     I  have  myself 


THE   SACKED   CIKCLE   Ab    II     LOOKED    AFiKK    THE    "I'RAVER   OF    DISMANTLING 
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HAD    BEEN    SAID. 


marble,  lighted  up  by  the  almost  incandescent 
glow  of  an  immense  bed  of  embers  ;  the  night  at 
its  darkest,  just  before  the  beginning  of  dawn  ; 
and  these  wild  and  savage  figures  madly 
racing  after  one  another,  literally  enveloped 
in  flames.  It  was  a  sight  to  live  in  one's  brain 
for  ever. 

Suddenly  the  brand  in  one  man's  hand 
burns  low,  and  dies  out.  Dropping  it,  he 
rushes  from  the  circle.  Soon  another,  and 
another,  and  yet  another  go,  and  finally  we  are 
left  alone. 

Then  the  Indian  spectators  come  forward  and 
pick  up  the  charred  fragments  of  the  fire-brands. 


personally  examined  the  priests  directly  after  the 
ceremony  and  on  the  following  day,  and  neither 
burn,  blister,  nor  smell  of  fire  was  upon  them. 
Not  even  a  hair  seemed  scorched. 

Possibly  the  earth-covering  acts  as  a  non- 
conductor, and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this 
cedar-wood  lights  at  an  exceedingly  low  tem- 
perature. But,  with  explanation  or  without,  the 
facts  are  exactly  as  I  have  related,  and  were  a 
band  of  Navahoe  shamans  to  perform  their  fire- 
dance  before  a  cultured  Eastern  audience,  I 
feel  convinced  that  they  would  at  once  be 
accorded  .the  palm  as  the  most  wonderful  fire- 
magicians  in  the  world. 


The    Silk=Spinning    Spiders    of   Madagascar. 

By  J.   E.  Whitby. 

The  author  tells  how  a  French  missionary  first  noticed  the  remarkable  filaments  spun  by  the 
great  Halab6  spider  in  Madagascar,  and  how  the  ingenious  priest  laboured  to  develop  the  curious 
industry  of  which  he   may    be    termed    the    inventor.      With    photographs    of    the    spiders    and    the 

apparatus   by  which  they  are  compelled  to  spin. 


N  this  industrious  age,  when  every- 
one works  either  with  hand  or  brain, 
it  seems  that  not  even  an  insect  can 
be  allowed  to  toil  entirely  lor  its 
own  pleasure,  but  must  be  made  to 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  community, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  something  that 
shall  be  to  the  advantage  of  man,  and  so  justify 
its  own  existence.  For  this  reason  the  spider 
of  Madagascar  is  at  present  undergoing  a  course 
of  treatment  which  it  is  hoped  will  enable  the 
French  Government  permanently  to  establish  a 
spider  silk  industry  on  that  enormous  island. 


THE     FRENCH    GOVERNMENT     SCHOOLS   AT   ANTANANARIVO,     THE    CAPITAL   OF    MADAGASC 

From  a]  HERE  that  the  industry  is  being  studied. 


The  French  Press  has  not  been  behind  in 
announcing  this  new  development  of  trade 
under  the  title  of  "  Araneiculture,"  or  "Spider- 
culture,"  and  in  time  this  may  develop  into 
a  really  profitable  undertaking.  Some  details  of 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  spiders  are 
induced  to  yield  the  precious  thread  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  The  Wide 
World  Magazine. 

Of  course,  the  "  Halabe,"  as  the  natives  call 


this  especial  spider,  is  of  a  different  variety  from 
that  domestic  intruder  who  spreads  his  webs  for 
flies  in  our  rooms,  and  whose  life  is  passed  in 
one  long  continual  struggle  for  existence  with 
Mary  Jane  and  her  broom ;  but  its  general 
characteristics  are  the  same.  It  is,  however,  of 
much  greater  size,  and  as  with  most  other 
spiders,  the  female  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and 
might  indeed  be  called  the  better  "  man."  She 
possesses  a  very  uncertain  temper,  and  her 
husband,  poor,  henpecked  insect,  has  but  a 
sorry  time  of  it.  When  that  season  arrives 
when  the  spider's  fancy,  like   the  young   man's, 

"  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love,"  the  suitor  of 
any  lady  spider  has  to 
be  extremely  wary  in  his 
conduct,  for  unless  he  is 
just  the  very  admirer  for 
whom  she  has  been  look- 
ing, or  even  should  she 
happen  to  be  out  of 
temper,  she  is  pretty  sure 
to  reward  his  lover- like 
attentions  by  a  sudden 
pounce,  and,  lo  !  before 
the  rejected  knows  even 
that  his  attentions  are 
unwelcome,  he  has  fur- 
nished a  meal  for  the 
object  of  his  adoration  ! 

When  united  to  the 
spider  of  her  choice  the 
female  is  extremely  par- 
ticular as  to  her  place  of 
residence,  and,  like  a 
wise  creature,  refuses  to 
settle  anywhere  where  ample  food  for  herself 
and  her  coming  family  is  not  close  at  hand: 
For  this  reason  the  immense  mango  groves  of 
the  Royal  gardens  at  Antananarivo,  the  capital  of 
Madagascar,  are  in  great  request  as  a  favourite 
dwelling-place  for  the  silk-producing  spider, 
and  the  insects  are  to  be  found  here  in  great 
numbers.  Madame  Halabe  has,  it  must  be 
owned,  most  undesirable  habits.  Should  she 
happen  to  find  herself  in  a  spot  where  provisions 
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are  scarce,  or  should  she  fancy  a  change  of  diet, 
she  sallies  forth  in  search  of  a  friend.  Not  to 
ask  assistance  or  sympathy,  be  it  noted,  but  to 
fight,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  followed 
by  a  cannibalistic  feast.      Hers  is  an  easy  method 


end   in  this  age  of   progress   it   is   impossible 
to  foresee. 

Unfortunately  these  insects,  from  their  savage 
nature,  are  extremely  difficult  to  breed  and 
rear,  and  though  at  present  such  an  unbounded 


from  a\ 


JHLSE    ARE    I  HE   SI'IDEKS    WHICH    YIELD    THE    U  <_>;\  DEKb Ul.   GOLDEN    THREAD. 


[P/lOti. 


of  getting   rid   of   "detrimentals"   and    incon 
venient  acquaintances,  and  one  that  seems  to 
possess  certain  advantages  over  that  prescribed 
by  an  advanced  civilization,   where  we  "  cut " 
but  do  not  "eat"  our  enemies. 

Turning  to  the  serious  side  of  the  question, 
accounts  from  Antan- 
anarivo state  that  the 
spidersilk  industry  is 
seriously  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  French 
authorities  established 
there,  who  are  giving 
it  ever,  encourage 
ment,  and  generally 
treating  it  with  foster- 
ing care 

Professional  schools 
have  been  founded  for 
the  scientific  propaga- 
tion and  cultivation  of 
the  spiders,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the 
natives  in  winding, 
spinning,  and  weaving 
the  silk.  These 
schools  are  due  to  the 
initiative  of  General 
Gallieni,  and  are  one 
of  the  most  useful 
works  inaugurated  by 
that  energetic  French 
officer,  affording  as 
they  do  employment 
for  the  natives,  as  well 
as  forming  the  nucleus 
of   an   industry  whose 


BRINGING   BASKETS  OF  SPIDERS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

From  a  Photo. 


future  docs  not  seem  to  lie  before  spider-silk  as 
that  produced  by  the  more  tractable  silkworm, 
the  experiment  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and 
the  tissue  thus  obtained  will  be  certainly  rare 
and  valuable.  Time  and  civilization,  too,  may 
bring    about    such    a    change    in    the    personal 

character  of  the  spider 
as  will  enable  its  foster 
parents  to  insure  a 
large  supply  of  healthy 
and  docile  silk-yielding 
insects.  The  natives, 
it  is  said,  follow  the 
course  of  instruction 
with  great  attention, 
and  the  lessons  given 
are  extremely  practical. 
The  spiders,  having 
been  caught  in  the 
mango  groves,  are 
brought  to  the  school 
by  native  women  in 
light  baskets,  as  shown 
in  the  photograph. 

The  quarrelsome 
little  creatures  must 
not  be  left  too  long 
confined  together, 
however,  or  else,  when 
the  basket  is  opened, 
it  will  be  found  to 
contain  only  one 
bloated  spider— 
assuredly  the  "  fittest " 
— and  wearing  an  un- 
mistakable expression 
cf    satisfied    appetite. 
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It  will  be  reme'n  that  the  spider,  unlike  the 

silkworm,  uses  its  silk  to  form   its  web  and  not 
m.       The    silk    thread    must, 
then  drawn    from    the    insect    during 

its  lifetime  if  an  even  filament  is  to  be  ob- 
tained.  For  this  purpose  the  spiders  collected 
in  the  Madagascar  schools  are  placed  in  a  very 
curious  apparatus,  where  twelve  or  twenty-four 
at  a  time  are  separately  confined.  A  box  with 
■    divisions    is    shown    in    my    photograph. 


like  12,500  yards  of  silk  can  be  taken  from  one 
single  specimen  in  a  month  in  four  or  five 
successive  windings,  after  which  they  die- 
possibly  from  overwork. 

The  native  girls  have  a  very  delicate  touch, 
and  by  their  light  manipulation  succeed  in 
softly  drawing  the  filaments  from  all  the  spiders 
in  the  box  at  one  time.  This  is  done  by  gently 
laying  a  finger  on  each  insect  in  turn  and  then 
softly  withdrawing  the  hand.     The  thread   thus 


EACH   INSECT   IS  FIRMLY   FIXED  IN  A  CURIOUS   KIND  OF   GUILLOTINE  AND  SPINS  TILL  IT  IS  EXHAUSTED. 

From  a  Photo. 


Each  square  contains  what  may  be  described  as 
a  little  guillotine — a  half  moon  of  wood — which 
firmly  holds  the  spider.  It  is  fixed  over  that 
part  of  the  body  between  the  abdomen  and  the 
head.  The  legs  are  arranged  on  the  thorax,  the 
abdomen  thus  emerging  on  the  side  whence  the 
silk  is  to  be  drawn.  Great  care  has  to  be  taken 
in  placing  the  insects  in  their  queer  little  corse- 
lets so  as  not  to  wound  or  mutilate  them  in  any 
way.  They  yield  a  very  generous  amount  of 
exquisitely  fine  thread,   and  indeed  something 


extracted  is  led  to  a  mechanical  twister,  which 
in  turn  sends  it  to  a  reel. 

The  next  photograph  shows  the  native  women 
at  work.  They  have  conducted  the  silk  thread 
from  the  spiders  in  the  boxes  on  the  right  of 
the  frame  to  the  mechanical  twister  in  the 
middle,  whence  it  passes  to  the  winder  on  the 
left.  The  next  photograph  shows  another  view 
of  the  same  process,  with  the  silk  coming  from 
the  spiders. 

The  insects,  thus  firmly  fixed  in  their  strait- 
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AFTER   CONDUCTING   THK    SILK    FROM    THE    SPIDERS    IN    THE    BOXES   ON    THE    KIGHT   THESE   NATIVE 

From  a]  girls  are  winding  it  bv  means  of  a  mechanical  twister.  [Photo. 


valescent    home 
for  the  invalids, 
and  here,  among 
bamboo     plants 
whose    branches 
have  been  drawn 
together  to  make 
trellises,  the  now 
delicate    spidi 
regain    their  lost 
strength  and  silk- 
spinning  powers. 
At  the  end  of  a 
few    days    tho 
who     have     not 
been     devoured 
by     their     corn- 
pan  i  o  n  s    aii 
brought  back  to 
the  school,  where 
the  silk  is  once 
more    drawn 
from  them. 

The  thread 
drawn  from  the 
Halabes  is  of  a 
marvellous 
colour  and 
quality.  No 
gold  was  ever 
more  brilliant, 
no    yellow    ever 


waistcoat-,  yield 
their  filaments  of 
silk  without  re- 
sistance; and 
when  the  store 
is  exhausted 
they  are  removed 
from  the  restraint 
in  which  they 
have  been 
placed,  and  their 
prisons  filled  by 
others.  The  first 
set  are  naturally 
a  little  "  run 
down"  in  health, 
but  everything 
has  been  pro- 
vided to  insure 
their  rapid  re- 
covery. They 
are,  in  fact,  sent 
to  "Spider 
Park,"  which  has 
been  established 
as  a  special  con- 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SAME  PROCESS— NOTICE  T 

From  a  Photo, 


HE  SILK  THREADS  COMING  FROM  THE  SPIDER-BOX. 
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SPIDER   1'ARK,      WHERE   THE   EXHAUSTED    INSECTS   AKE   SEN 

Front  a]  the  uamboos  after  si-inking  a  few  thousand 

more  pure  in  tint.  Up  to  the  present  time  no 
experiments  have  been  made  to  wash  it,  as  with 
silk  from  the  worm,  so  that  there  is  no  informa- 
tion to  show  whether  the  lovely  colour  is  "  fast  " 
or  not.  But  its  extreme  fineness,  its  elasticity 
and  tenacity  — in  which  it  far  excels  ordinary  silk 
— allow  it  to  be  woven  into  tissues  of  fairy-like 
fineness,  of  exquisite  suppleness,  and  solid 
enough  to  stand  the  wear  of  ages. 

The  first  attempt  to  spin  silk  from  the  living 
spider  was  made  in  1710,  when  Reaumur  experi- 
mented on  the  epeira  of  fiance,  an  insect  of 
very  small  size.  It  required,  indeed,  according 
to  his  calculations,  700,000  of  these  little  spiders 
to  yield  a  pound  of  silk.  After  this  one  is  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  attempt  was  given  up 
in  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  China,  notably  in 
Yunnan,  the  natives  have  wound  spider-silk 
and  sent  it  into  the  markets,  where  it  has  often 
been  taken  for  that  obtained  from  the  Bombyx, 


a  species  of  night  moth 
resembling  the  silk- 
worm, and  which  is 
also  found  in  Madagas- 
car. It  spins  a  cocoon 
and  lives  on  the  acacia 
trees. 

To  Pere  Camboue,  a 
Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary of  Madagascar, 
belongs  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  utilize 
the  silk  of  spiders  in 
that  ereat  island.  He 
had  noticed  in  his  walks 
in  the  mission  gardens 
the  wonderful  webs  with 
which  the  trees  were 
hung,  and  the  idea  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him 
to  try  if  he  could  wind 
it.  Like  the  natives  of 
that  time,  he  at  first 
contented  himself  with 
picking  up  and  collecting 
the  numberless  silky 
webs  around.  These  he 
patiently  carded  and 
spun.  But  the  material 
which  he  caused  to  be 
woven  from  this  silk, 
though  immensely  strong, 
was  commercially  of 
no  value  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  of  the 
threads.  Determined  not 
to  be  beaten,  however, 
he  tried  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  and  at  last  managed  to  draw  the 
silk  direct  from  the  abdomen  of  the  spider, 
inclosing  the  insects  in  old  match-boxes  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  precisely  this  principle  which  is 
followed  in  the  schools  of  Antananarivo  to-day, 
and  the  good  Father  can  honestly  claim  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  system. 

Those  who  visit  the  Colonial  section  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  specimen  of  the  tissue  into  which  this 
beautiful  spider-silk  can  be  woven,  for  a  com- 
plete set  of  handsome  bed-hangings  has  been 
made  from  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  Ma  da- 
gascan  Halabe,  while  several  of  the  spiders 
themselves  are  also  shown  at  work. 

The  French  are  extremely  hopeful  about  the 
future  of  this  new  departure,  and  the  more 
optimistic  even  look  forward  to  the  rise  of  3 
new  Lyons  on  the  banks  of  the  Imerina  River. 


T   TO    RECUPERATE   AMONG 
YARDS   OF    SILK.  \PllotO. 


The    Runaway  Circus    Train  at   Bingham. 

By    L.  S.   Marchant,  of   Bun  aid,  N.Y. 

The  real"hei1o"  of  this  narrative    is   candid    enough    to    admit    that    his    bravery   was    not    entirely 

disinterested,    most  of  his  capital    being  invested    in  the  circus  of  which    the  elephants  and   lions    in 

the  flying  cars  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion.     The  resulting  lion  hunt  was   a  tame  business,  but 

the  whole   affair  was   probably  excitement   enough  for  one  day. 


OT  very  long  ago  I  was  called  to  a 
Far  Western  city  on  business  which 
took  some  time  to  transact.  During 
this  stay  I  was  the  guest  of  the  best 
hotel  in  the  place,  a  house  that 
seemed  to  be  very  well  patronized,  judging  from 
the  number  of  people  I  saw  there.  One  even- 
ing, while  sitting  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
hotel,  my  attention  was  attracted  towards  a 
group  of  men  who, 
from  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  fre- 
quently greeted  my 
ears,  seemed  to  be 
greatly  enjoying  them- 
selves. My  curiosity 
at  last  led  me  to  cross 
the  room  and  quietly 
join  the  party. 

I  found  the  one 
who  was  exciting  so 
much  merriment  to  be 
a  young  man,  named 
Frank  E.  Smith,  who 
was  telling  some 
amusing  stories  of  his 
experiences  as  man- 
ager of  a  circus  which 
was  then  exhibiting 
in  the  town.  He  was 
an  inimitable  story- 
teller, using  with  equal 
facility  Irish,  German, 
and  negro  dialects.  A 
little  later,  when  the 
group  had  dispersed, 
I  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing 
with  him,  and  was 
entertained  by  the 
many  curious  and 
humorous  incidents 
which  he  related. 

"In  your  connec- 
tion with  the  show 
you  must  have  met 
with  some  thrilling 
incidents  as  well  as  humorous  ones,"  I  said. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  had 
several  experiences  which  I  would  not  care  to 
live  over  again.  In  my  profession  one  is  thrown 
among   all    sorts   and   conditions  of  men.     In 

.Vol.  v.-67. 
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some  places  we  have  visited  the  rough  element 
have  looked  upon  us  as  their  natural  prey,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  have  made  a  circus 
for  us  before  we  got  away." 

I   am   always   ready  to  hear  a  good   narrative 

of  personal  adventure,  so  I  said  :  "  Would  you 

mind    telling    me    one    of    your    adventures? 

Stories  from  real  life  are  always  entertaining." 

Mr.  Smith  sat  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought, 

and    then     tinned    to 
me. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the 
most  exciting  thing 
that  ever  happened 
to  me,"  he  said.  "  It 
occurred  in  July,  '93. 
We  were  exhibiting  in 
the  small  towns  of 
Utah,  taking  in  a  new 
place  each  day.  We 
had  gone  from  Bing- 
ham to  Bingham 
Junction,  in  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains, 
reaching  there  early 
in  the  morning.  The 
train  was  partly  un- 
loaded, and  the  men 
were  busily  engaged 
in  raising  the  tents, 
when  it  became 
necessary  to  move  the 
engine  and  four  cars 
on  to  a  switch.  I  had 
only  a  few  minutes 
previously  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  yard- 
master  of  the  railroad 
depot  to  an  apparent 
defect  in  the  coupling 
between  the  engine 
and  the  first  car. 
Perhaps  I  might  not 
have  noticed  this  had 
I  not  been  a  railroad 
man  before  I  went 
on  the  road  with  the 
show,  and  thus  I  had  learned  something  about 
rolling  stock.  When  I  told  the  man  of  the 
defectl  had  noticed  he  laughed  at  me  saying, 
'Why,  that  coupling  is  good  for  a  hundred 
miles  yet;  it  will  last  all  right  until  you  get  to 


FRANK    SMITH,  WHOSE     I'KOl'EKTY    WAS     IN     THE    RUN- 
AWAY   TRAIN. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Bailey,  Ashland,  Wis. 
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■  next  stopping-place.'  Of  course  after  that 
I  say  no  more,  and  was  compelled  to 
his  >  erdict  as  final. 

••  1     was    standing     talking    to    our    business 
manager  a  few  minutes  later  when  suddenly  he 
caught  my  arm  and  said,  excitedly.  'Look!   the 
tie  has  parted  from  the  cars  ! ' 

"I  saw  in  a  minute  what  had  happened  :  the 
iron  had,  as  I  had  feared,  separated  at  'he  spit 
I  had  indicated  to 
the  yard  -  master. 
W  i  t  h  o  u  t  a 
moment's  thought 
I  made  a  bound 
tor  the  cars,  which 
just  then  had  one 
brake  man  upon 
them.  I  thought 
that  I  could,  per- 
haps, help  him  to 
set  the  brakes  and 
stop  the  cars  at 
once.  I  soon 
reached  the  first 
car,  which  was  a 
large  and  heavy 
one,  containing 
the  elephants.  As 
rapidly  as  possible 
I  made  my  way 
to  the  top  of  this 
car  and  set  the 
brakes,  which 
were  of  unusual 
strength.  Then  I 
shouted  to  Jack  : 
'Look  to  the 
other  brakes,  and 
perhaps  we  can 
hold  her!'  But 
I  was  mistaken  in 
my  supposition, 
for  the  gradient 
was  too  steep  ; 
and  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  we 
could  feel  the 
cars  slowly  moving 
away  down  the 
track.     The  grade 

soon  after  leaving  the  station  became  a  serious 
one,  with  many  curves  between  where  we  were 
and  Bingham,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  We 
put  our  full  force  upon  the  brakes,  but  in  spite  cf 
our  efforts  the  cars  momentarily  gained  speed. 
Our  position  was  a  very  precarious  one.  With 
rock  and  stones  on  every  hand  we  dared  not 
jump.  We  could  only  cling  to  the  iron  rail  at 
the  end  of  the  elephant-car,  with  a  very  pre- 


carious footing  upon  the  narrow  step.  Treej 
and  telegraph  poles  seemed  to  fly  by  us  as  we 
pursued  our  mad  course  down  the  road  and 
around  the  curves. 

"A  blinding  cloud  of  dust  met  us;  and,  to 
add  to  the  confusion,  there  now  came  the 
piteous  cries  of  the  elephants  inside  the  car 
upon  which  we  were  perched.  The  animals 
seemed  to  know  that  something  was  wrong. 
Occasionally  we  could  hear  a 
lion  roar,  for  in  the  car  ahead 
was  a  cage  containing  two 
ine  lions  ;  the  other  cages 
had  been  removed.  I  could 
imagine  the  wild  terror  of  the 
animals  as  the  cars  made  their 
way  down  the  steep  grades. 
On  we  went,  mile  after  mile, 
seemingly     ever     faster     and 
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UOWN,    DOWN     WE    WENT    UNTIL     THE     RIVER     CAME     IN     SIGHT,    AND     HERE 
JACK,    THE   BKAKEMAN,    JUMPED,    LANDING    ON    THE    SANDY    HOTTOM." 


I  did  not  dare  enter- 
hope  that  we  should 
survive  that  fateful 
journey,  but  I 
m  urmured  one 
long,  incoherent 
prayer  for  help 
and  safety, 
seemed  to 
that  I  lived 
during  that 
rible  journey 
"I  knew 
B  i  n  g  h  a  m 
situated  in  a  little 
valley,  or  depres- 
sion, between  two 
hills.  At  the 
station  there  was, 
for  a  short  dis- 
tance, a  level 
piece  of  ground, 
and  then  began 
another  slope.  It 
was  here  that,  if 
we  survived  the 
mad  rush,  I  feared 
we  might  come 
to  grief.  As  we 
neared  the  end  of 
our  journey  I  im- 
agined the  brakes  were  becoming  loose,  so  I 
asked  Jack  to  help  me  set  them  again.  '  All 
right,'  he  said;  'go  ahead  !'  I  crawled  up  the 
iron  steps  to  the  top  of  the  car,  but  Jack  did  not 
follow.  I  called  to  him,  saying,  'Jack,  aren't  you 
coming?  I  want  you!'  But  all  the  reply  I 
got  was,  '  No  ;  I'm  not  going  up  there  again. 
I'm  going  to  jump  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the 
river,  and  you  had  better  do  the  same."     '  No,' 
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I  said,  '  I  won't  jump  ;  I  am  going  to  stick  it 
out  with  the  animals.'  I  then  set  the  brakes  on 
the  big  car,  crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  but  I  could  not 
muster  sufficient  courage  to  attempt  to  reach 
the  other  cars. 

"  I  clung  with  all  my  strength  to  the  wheel, 
determined  not  to  give  up  the  struggle  for  life 
and  property  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 

"  I  may  as  well  confess  to  you  that  all  I  had 
in  the  world  at  that  time  was  invested  in  the 
show,  and  the  loss  of  even  a  portion  of  the 
property  would  have  been  a  very  serious  thing 
for  me.  Our  band  waggon,  a  very  fine  one, 
was  also  in  one  of  the  cars. 

"  Whiz  !  — whiz! — we  shot  on  our  way,  expect- 
ing every  instant  to  be  hurled  from  the  track, 


propelled  by  a  catapult,  across  the  level  space 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  opposite 
slope.  The  elephant-car,  relieved  of  the  weight 
of  the  other  three,  was  held  by  the  powerful 
brakes  and  stopped  at  once.  I  lost  no  time  in 
jumping  to  the  ground,  where  I  lay  for  a  few 
moments,  exhausted  and  almost  fainting.  The 
three  cars,  as  I  said,  bounded  off  and  up  the 
slope,  where  their  terrible  momentum  was  tem- 
porarily arrested.  Then  they  rebounded,  and 
began  their  backward  journey,  down  towards 
the  large  car. 

"  I  had  gained  my  feet  by  this  time,  and  was 
watching  with  the  keenest  anxiety  the  returning 
cars,  fearing  they  might  telescope  the  elephant- 
car  and  kill  not  only  the  lions  in  the  smaller 
waggon    but    also    the    elephants.     They    came 


THE    END    OF    THE   SMALLEU   CAN 


WAS    UNCCKEU    OUT,    AND    NEXT    INSTANT    DO  l'H    LIONS   WERE   AT   L13EKTV. 


and  down  into  some  abyss.  Occasionally, 
through  the  thick  cloud  of  dust,  as  we  whirled 
round  a  curve,  I  caught  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  buildings  in  Bingham,  far  below.  Down, 
down,  we  went,  until  the  river  came  in  sight — 
and  here  Jack,  the  brakeman,  jumped,  landing 
on  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  little  stream. 

"  By  this  time  the  cars  had  nearly  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  grade.  Suddenly  the  coup- 
ling between  the  elephant-car  and  the  other 
thice   broke,  and  these  ears  bounded  off  as  if 


steadily  on,  but  with  speed  so  much  lessened 
that  only  the  first  car  was  injured  ;  the  big  car 
receiving  a  blow  so  hard  that  the  poor  elephants 
inside  must  have  been  thrown  on  their  knees. 
They  gave  utterance  to  a  long,  agonizing  cry, 
that  was  almost  human  in  its  screaming  intensity. 
They  were  not  hurt,  however  (elephants  are 
absurdly  timid),  but  when  the  cars  collided  the 
end  of  the  smaller  one  was  knocked  out  and 
the  cage  containing  the  lions  was  forced  open. 
The  next  instant  both  lions  were  at  liberty,  and 


Till'.    WIDE    WORLD     MAC,  AX  I  XT. 


bounded    oil    towards    a    small    wood     a    short 

distance  away.     By  this  time  a  large  crowd  had 

1  in  the   vicinity,  and   you   may  imagine 

rnation  at  this  startling  occurrence. 

At  first  there  «  neral   stampede,  but  they 

i  returned,  their  curiosity  getting  the  better 

of  their  fright      These  people  did  not  know  how 

little  reason    they  had    to    fear   these    so-called 

kingly  I  one  of  which  was  a  very  old  lion 

the  other,  having   been   born  in 

confinement,  was  extremely  tame. 

"  The  three  cars   kept   going   backwards  and 

5,    ach  time  travelling  a  shorter  distance, 

until  at  length  they  stopped  altogether.     Whilst 

o    with  the  help  of  the  bystanders,  to  clear 


the  telegraph  office  and  telegraphed,  'At  Bing-- 
ham  :  all  right.'  The  answer  came  back,  '  A 
search  party  has  left  on  locomotive.'  I  at  once 
procured  a  mountain  buckboard  and  started  up 
tlie  road.  I  knew  I  must  have  some  of  our  men 
to  help  capture  the  lions  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
had  gone  about  two  miles  when  I  espied  a  loco- 
motive coming  down  the  track.  I  stopped  where 
1  was,  for  I  guessed  that  it  was  our  own  engine. 
I  noticed  that  they  came  clown  very  slowly, 
and  that  heads  were  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
engine,  watching  sharply  for  anything  that  might 
appear,  evidently  in  momentary  expectation  of 
coming  upon  the  remains  of  cars,  animals,  and 
men.       When  nearly  abreast   of  my   buckboard 


— **S^ 


WITHOUT    DIFFICULTY   THEY   WERE   COAXED   INTO   THEIR   CAGE    BY   THE   SIGHT  OF   SOME  MEAT." 


the  broken  car  from  the  track  and  get  it  righted, 
I  saw  Jack  the  brakesman  come  limping  along 
the  road,  wet  and  dirty,  and  with  one  arm  hang- 
ing down  by  his  side— broken.  As  for  me,  I 
had  lost  my  hat ;  my  coat  had  been  torn  in  the 
scramble  along  the  top  of  the  car,  and  one  of 
my  shoes  had  been  pulled  off  when  I  caught  my 
foot  in  the  iron  ladder.  Blackened,  and  nearly 
blinded  by  the  dust,  I  was  a  truly  pitiable  object. 
I  am  sure  that  my  nearest  friends  would  not 
have  recognised  me  if  they  had  met  me.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  my  hair  did  not  turn 
white  from  the  strain  upon  my  nerves. 

"Knowing  that  it  was  necessary  to  report  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Bingham  Junction  I  went  to 


they  shouted  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
'.Men  anything  of  four  cars  which  bad  run  away 
from  the  junction  ?  '  I  answered,  '  All  right, 
boys ;  the  cars  are  down  below ! '  I  jumped 
from  the  buckboard  and  went  to  the  engine, 
where  I  found  not  only  the  engineer,  fireman, 
and  lion  tamer  (as  he  was  called),  but  also  our 
business  manager,  together  with  a  surgeon  and 
all  the  usual  emergency  appliances  for  accidents. 

"  Mr.    M ,    the    manager,    sprang  to  the 

ground  and  gave  my  hand  a  grasp  that  I  felt 
for  an  hour  afterwards,  as  he  said,  '  Well,  Frank, 
old  boy,  this  is  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life  ! 
I  had  very  faint  hopes  when  we  started  down 
the  mountain  that  we  should  find  you  alive.     We 
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tame  down  slowly,  watching  all  the  way,  and 
expecting  momentarily  to  come  upon  the  debris 
of  cars  and  the  mangled  remains  of  Jack  and 
yourself.' 

"The  engine  arrived  in  Bingham  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  it  took  us  some  time  to  make  up 
bur  train,  for  the  broken  car  had  to  be  moved 
to  the  rear,  and  the  lions  caught— if  that 
Were  possible.  Mr.  M—  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  animals,  and  especially  with 
the  two  lions  at  large  ;  and  as  he  had  brought 
their  keeper  down  with  him,  the  catching  and 
confining  was  reduced  to  a  very  simple  matter. 
The  lion  hunt  itself  proved  a  very  laughable 
affair.  Mr.  M  — ,  the  keeper,  and  myself 
were  the  only  ones  who  knew  how  little  these 
supposed  'kingly'  beasts  were  to  be  feared. 
Nearly  a  hundred  men  and  boys  started  off  with 
us,  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons.  The  small 
wood  where  the  lions  had  taken  refuge  was 
about  half  a  mile  away.  We  three,  of  course, 
led  the  march,  and  as  we  neared  the  wood  we 
heard  one  of  the  lions  roar,  and  in  a  moment 
the  other.  And,  oh  !  dear,  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  our  brave  followers  at  that  sound. 
I  shall  not  readily  forget  that  scene.  With  one 
accord  they  turned  and  fled  like  mad  things. 
Their  hurried  stampede  was  so  unceremonious 
that  they  fell  over  each  other  in  their  frantic 
anxiety  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

"In  a  few  moments  we  found  ourselves  left 
almost  alone  to  meet  the  supposed  danger. 
Three  or  four  men  only,  who  had  been  hired  to 
drag  the  wheeled  cage  after  us,  remained  on  the 
spot.  We  soon  came  upon  the  tawny  beasts, 
who  were  standing  quite  close  together,  appa- 
rentlv  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  now  they 


had  obtained  their  liberty.  They  had  not 
been  fed  that  morning,  so  without  difficulty 
they  were  coaxed  into  their  cage  by  the 
sight  of    some    meat     which     .Mr.    M  had 

provided. 

"So  ended  our  lion  hunt— -tamely  and 
without  incident.  But  we  had  had  enough 
excitement  already.  We  speedily  returned  to 
the  train,  which  by  this  time  was  in  readiness 
to  go  up  the  mountain.  The  lions  and  their 
cage  were  placed  in  a  car  and  we  were  soon 
under  way.  Reaching  the  Junction,  I  found 
myself  the  hero  of  the  day.  As  for  poor  Jack, 
he  had  to  be  put  to  bed  with  his  broken  arm 
and  his  bruises." 

"  Did  you  have  your  exhibition  that  day?  :'  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mr.  Smith  replied;  "though  we 
were  a  little  late  and  were  obliged  to  dispense 
with  our  usual  procession,  as  the  elephants, 
lions,  and  band-waggon  had  taken  up  so  much 
time  in  their  unrehearsed  parade  down  the 
mountain.  The  poor  elephants,  too,  were  so 
nervous  and  bewildered  that  their  keeper  had 
much  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  leave  the 
car,  and  very  little  could  be  done  with  them  that 
day.  The  adventure  certainly  proved  a  success 
from  an  advertising  point  of  view.  I  believe 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town 
visited  the  circus  that  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  all  wanted  to  see  the  man  who  went  down 
the  mountain  with  the  menagerie  in  such  a 
startling  way,  and  yet  came  back  alive.  Since 
that  time,  whenever  I  find  myself  on  one  of 
these  mountain  railroads  that  nerve-trying 
experience  comes  before  me  like  a  picture,  and 
for  a  moment  1  live  it  all  over  again." 


On    the    Kapids    of    the    Upper    Yangtse. 


BY      1   II  All  NAN  I       AND 


Commander    H.    E.    Him. max,    R.N.,   of    H.M.S.    " Woodlark," 
Ichang-Fu,  Yangtse  Division,  China. 


In    this    little    article    Lieutenant     Hillman    gives   a    description,    illustrated    by    snap-shots    taken    by 

himself,   of    the    peculiar    native    methods    of    negotiating    the    rapids    of   the    remote    Upper   Yangtse 

— rapids  in  which  many  hundreds  of  natives  loss  their  lives  every  year. 


LIEUTENANT    HILLMAN  8    UOAT    SHOOTING   THE    "NEW   GLORIOUS     RAPID    — A    HUNDRED 
From  a  Photo.}  JUNKS   WERE   WRECKED   HERE    IN    ONE    .MONTH.  [l<y  the  Author. 


2  9  th 


N   the  nights  of  the  28th  and 
September,  1896,  a  disastrous  land 
slip     took     place     on     the     Upper 
Y 
which 


ging  out  for  itself  a  wider  channel. 
In    March,     1900,    however,     the 

current  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
no  less  than  thirteen  miles  an 
hour. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that 
shooting  the  rapid  is  a  pretty 
hazardous  business,  and  my  first 
photo,  is  therefore  of  special 
interest.  This  was  taken  from  the 
roof  of  a  kwadza,  or  native  travel- 
ling boat,  whilst  it  was  actually 
shooting  the  rapid.  For  the 
descent  two  special  native  pilots 
were  employed,  one  of  them 
having  charge  of  the  bow  sweep— 
a  long  oar  from  30ft.  to  40ft.  in 
length,  and  used  as  a  kind  of  for- 
ward rudder ;  the  other  pilot  being 
at  the  tiller.  These  pilots  are 
experienced  men,  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  junks  up  and  down. 
Every  dangerous  rapid,  by  the  way,  has  its  own 
special  pilots,  who  are  acquainted  with  all  their 
little  peculiarities.  Each  man  receives  1,000  cash 


a  n  g  t  s  e  , 
con- 
verted that  river  from  a 
steadily  flowing  stream 
into  a  raging  torrent.  The 
point  where  the  landslip 
took  place  is  situated  175 
miles  above  Ichang-Fu 
and  1,156  from  the  sea, 
and  the  rapid  is  known  as 
Sing-  lun  -tan,  or  "New 
Glorious  Rapid."  It  is 
hardly  an  appropriate 
designation,  for  during 
the  month  of  December, 
1896,  alone,  over  a  hun- 
dred junks  were  wrecked 
at  this  spot,  involving  the 
loss  of  nearly  a  thousand 
lives.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  rapid  has 
lost  some  of  its  terrors, 
partly  owing  to  blasting 
operations  undertaken  by 
the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs,  and  partly 
the    torrent 


through 


dig- 


A    LARGE   JUNK    UE1NG   HAULED    UP   THE    "NEW    RAPID"    BY    UA.MUOO    HAWSERS    MANNED 

From  a  Photo.]  uy  native  "trackers."  [by  the  Author. 
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(a  little  more  than  2S.)  for  his  services— a  very 
large  sum  as  wages  go  in  this  part  of  China. 

As  the  kwadza  entered  the  rapid  the  crew  let 
off  bundles  of  crackers  to  propitiate  the  god  of 
the  rapid  ;  but  to  the  European  mind  it  only  adds 
to  the  confusion.      In  the  photo,  you  will  see  the 


strength 


IN     THIS   SNAP-SHOT    WE    SEE    I  HE   GANG   OK    TRACKERS    HAULING   A   JUNK    THROUGH    THE   RAPIDS. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  A  uthor. 

pilot  on    the  extreme    left,    in    the   foreground, 
holding  the  bow  sweep. 

My    second    photo,    shows   another    Yangtse 
rapid,  which,  although  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
200  years,  is  still  called   the  Sing-tan,  or  "New 
Rapid."     This  is  situated  forty-four  miles  above 
li  hang  -  Eu,   and    1,020    from   the  sea.      Here  a 
large  junk   is   shown    being   hauled  up  over  the 
rapid    by    bamboo    hawsers,    manned    by    sixty 
coolies.     These  coolies,  or  "  trackers  "  as  they 
are   called,    are    harnessed    to    one    end    of  the 
hawser,  and   trot   along   the  bank   like  English 
canal  horses.      During  the  whole  time  a  junk  is 
passing    up    a    rapid    a 
drum       is      continually 
beaten    on    board   as   a 
signal    to    the     trackers 
to  pull,   because,  owing 
to  the  roar  of  the  waters, 
shouting  would  be  of  no 
avail.       Should     it     be 
necessary  to  discontinue 
hauling  for  any  reason, 
such  as  the  rope  getting 
caught   on    a    rock,    the 
beating  of  the  drum   is 
stopped,  and  the  trackers 
at  once  come  to  a  halt, 
moving  again  when  the 
beating      is      resumed. 
Each   gang   of    trackers 
has   two   leaders,   whose 


duty  it  is    to  encourage  the    others    by    shouts 
and  blows. 

At  some  of  the  worst   rapids  it  is  no   uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  the  whole  gang  down  on  all 
fours    like   animals,     putting    every    ounce    of 
into    the    hawser.        Even    then     the 
movement    of     the 
junk     is     hardly    per- 
ceptible,  so  strong   i^, 
the  force  of   the  cur- 
rent.    In  addition  to 
the    foremen  there  is 
another    man     wh 
duty  it  is  to  clear  the 
hawser  should    it  get 
caught  on  the  numer 
ous  rocks  which  fringe 
the      bank.       He      is 
usually  naked,  for  the 
rope  often  gets  fouled 
on      outlying      rocks, 
when   a  long  wade  or 
swim      is      necessary 
before  he  can  reach  it. 
The     parting    of    the 
tow-rope     is    a    very 
serious    matter   for    a 
junk    ascending   the  rapids,  often  ending  in   its 
being  wrecked.      At   best   it    means  a  long  drift 
down  stream,  and  the  loss  in  a  few  moments  of 
ground  that  has  taken  hours  to  gain. 

When  wrecks  do  occur  they  are  serious 
enough,  as  my  fourth  photo,  will  show.  Here 
we  see  all  that  remains  of  a  large  junk  which 
was  wrecked  whilst  shooting  the  rapids.  This 
;el  was  laden  with  coal,  and  had  a  crew  of 
twenty  men.  She  was  swamped  directly  she 
entered  the  broken  water,  her  bows  disappearing 
beneath  the  surface  and  her  stern  standing 
perpendicularly    out   of   it. 


After    hanging    in 


ALL   THAT    REMAINED   OF    A    LARGE   COAL   JUNK    WHICH    WAS   WRECKED    IN    THE     RAIMDS- 

SIX  OF    THE  CHEW    LOST  THEIR    LIVES.  V'J'  l/'<-'  Author. 


From  a  Fhoto.] 


THE    WIDE    WORLD    MAGAZINE. 


AN    t  ,    lNGTSE   JUNK    BEING    HAULED.      THIS   IS   A    SIMILAR    BOAT 

From  a   Photo,  by  the  Author. 

this    curious    position    for   a   few   seconds  she 

took  a  final   dive,   the   fragments  of  wreckage 

coming  to  the  surface  some  yards  farther  down. 

To    tin's    clung    the    survivors    of 

her  unfortunate   crew,  the  greater 

number  of  whom  were  picked   up 

at  the  foot  of  the  rapid  by  native 

life-saving  boats,    known   as  "red 

boats."  on  account  of  their  colour. 

The  entire  time  occupied  by  the 

catastrophe,     from     the     moment 

the  junk  entered    the  rapid    until 

she  appeared   in  fragments  at  the 

bottom,  was  about   two  minutes, 

during  which  brief  space  of  time 

six  of  her  crew  lost  their  lives. 

The  "red  boats" — one  of  which 
is  shown  herewith— are  stationed  at 
each  dangerous  rapid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  life,  and  they  are 
under  the  orders  of  the  Brigadier- 
General  of  Ichang-Fu.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  is  a  soldier,  but  in 
China  a  military officeris considered 
quite  as  efficient  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  as  he  is  on  shore  —  and 
perhaps  he  is.    The  crew  of  a  "  red 


boat "  consists  of 
four  men  and  a  cox- 
swain, who  are  also 
rated  as  soldiers — 
probably  because 
they  wear  the  same 
uniform.  In  reality, 
however,  they  are 
bold  and  skilful 
boatmen.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  monthly 
wage,  each  crew  is 
paid  1,000  cash  for 
every  life  saved,  and 
500  cash  for  every 
dead  body  re- 
covered. This  is  a 
wise  precaution,  for 
the  Chinese  have 
very  little  humanity, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  lives  would  be 
saved  if  there  were 
no  monetary  reward. 
The  two  rapids  I 
have  dealt  with  are 
peculiarly  interesting 
just  now,  as  they  will 
form  the  principal  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by 
the  steamers  which  are  to  run  on  the  Yangtse 
between  Ichang-Fu  and  Chung-King-Fu. 


TO   THE    ONE    THAT    WAS    WRECKED. 


A    CHINESE    LI 
CASH 


FEISOAT   IN    USE    AT   THE    RAPIDS.       THE   CREW    ARE    PA 
FOR   A    LIFE   SAVED,    OR   500   CASH    FOR    A    DEAD    BODY. 

From  a  Photo,  l>y  the  Author. 


In   Search   of  the   Galagan  Hills. 

By  William  D.  Wade,  F.R.G.S. 

The  author  is  an  explorer  of  considerable  experience.  This  is  the  narrative  of  an  expedition  towards 
the  Galagan  Hills,  near  the  coast  of  Borneo,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  products.  The  expedition 
not  only  failed   partially,  but  Mr.  Wade,  his  brother,  and  their  men  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death 

in  the  malarious  swamps. 


HE  following  nar- 
rative is  a  brief 
account  of  a 
journey  through 
a  part  of  Borneo 
which  had  not  previously 
been  visited  by  Europeans. 

This,  although  the  shortest 
of  the  journeys  we  had 
undertaken  through  the 
jungle,  proved  to  be  by  far 
the  most  perilous.  On  pre- 
vious occasions  the  parts 
visited  were  more  or  less 
familiar  to  the  natives  who 
accompanied  us,  although, 
as  we  had  found  to  our  cost, 
the  regions  were  on  the  whole 
but  very  imperfectly  known. 
Some  months  earlier  we  had 
traversed  yet  another  part 
of  the  country,  a  trip  extend- 
ing over  six  weeks,  and  under 
more  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  although  the 
conditions  for  the 
following  short 
expedition  were 
exceptionally  un- 
favourable, owing 
to  deaths  and 
sickness  amongst 
our  men  and  the 
continuous  heavy 
rains,  besides  the 
want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part 
of  the  natives  of 
the  country  we 
were  about  to  ex- 
plore, we  little 
dreamt  what  was 
in  store  for  us. 
On  the  last  day 
it  appeared  cer- 
tain that  we  were 
doomed  to  end 
our  days  in  the 
filthy  malarious 
swamps,  up  to 
our  necks  in 
water.      Luckily, 
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however,  just  when  our 
position  seemed  most  hope- 
less and  desperate,  we 
reached  the  river,  and  thus 
ended  satisfactorily  an  adven- 
ture which,  had  it  failed, 
might  have  been  considered 
extremely  foolhardy. 

The  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion was  to  reach  the  Galagan 
Hills,  of  which  we  had  fre- 
quently heard  from  the 
natives.  These  reported  that 
the  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hills  was  rich  in  the 
natural  products  of  which 
we  were  in  search  ;  but  no 
natives  dared  venture  near 
the  place,  saying  that  most  of 
those  who  had  done  so  had 
never  been  heard  of  since, 
the  explanation  being  that 
the  place  was  haunted  by 
malignant  devils.  Assuming 
the  cause  to  be  nothing  more 
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than  bad  water  or  something  Of  that  kind, 
we  assured  them  that  we  would  protect  them 
against  the  devils  and  all  else. 

We  were  not  able  to  undertake  this  journey, 
to  which   we  looked  forward   very  keenly,  until 
March,  1899,  and  even  then,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  the  dread   Beri-Beri  disease,  brought 
on  bv  the  exceptionally  bad  weather  which  had 
ailed  for  months  past,   we  were  unable  to 
get  together  more  than  seven  men  fit  to  under- 
take the  journey.     Of  these,   five  were  natives 
Sulu,   one   Bajau,  and  one  Javanese;    con- 
lently,    being   short-handed,    we   could   only 
take  sufficient  food  to  last  for  one  week,  limiting 


place,  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  a  share  of  that 
man's  load  on  top  of  his  own. 

We  left  camp  early  on  the  18th  of  March 
and  paddled  down  the  river  in  a  small  "dug- 
out," the  baggage  having  preceded  us.  After 
reaching  Bambongan  (the  point  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  survey  of  the  river,  took  us  to  the 
nearest  point  to  the  Galagan  Hills)  we  had  the 
baggage  distributed  amongst  the  coolies.  These 
make  up  their  loads  in  rough  rattan  baskets 
strapped  with  rattan  around  their  shoulders. 
Sometimes,  to  ease  the  weight,  they  pass 
another  band  around  their  foreheads  to  keep 
the  load  in  position.     When  the  loads  have  all 
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my  brother  and  myself  to  barely  enough  for  the 
week,  and  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Our  leader  Selah  (the  Bajau)  was  an  excep 
tional  man.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  had  accompanied  me  on  all  occasions.  He 
was  nicknamed  Kerban,  meaning  "  Buffalo,"  on 
account  of  his  great  strength,  although  he  was 
never  expected  to  do  the  hardest  work  or  carry 
a  heavy  load,  as  his  duties  on  land  were  to  cut 
our  path  with  his  parang,  and  steer  the  boat  on 
the  river. 

Whenever  any  difficulty  arose,  or  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  any  big  obstruction  in 
the  river,  he  was  always  the  first  to  set  to  work  ; 
or  if  on  the  way  any  carriers  failed  to  keep  their 


been  made  up,  the  odds  and  ends  lying  about 
have  to  be  apportioned  thus.  One  man  will 
take  a  bundle  of  dried  fish  tied  around  his 
neck,  and  a  saucepan  with  a  live  chicken  in  it 
attached  to  the  top  of  his  load,  and  so  on.  A 
procession  of  loaded  coolies  crossing  a  ravine 
over  a  fallen  tree  is  a  curious  sight,  as  you  may 
suppose. 

We  then  discussed  with  the  Hadji-Ah  the 
approximate  course  to  strike  for  the  Galagan 
Hills.  He  professed  some  vague  knowledge  of 
the  direction,  but  was  not  at  all  sure,  and  he 
expressed  grave  doubts  of  our  ever  getting  there 
at  all  on  account  of  the  devils.  By  the  way,  he 
gave  my  brother  some  charms  to  wear  around 
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his  neck,  which 
he  wore  to  please 
the  Hadji  ;  the 
natives  had 
already  provided 
themselves  in 
this  respect. 

We  decided 
upon  a  south- 
easterly course, 
and  left  every- 
thing to  Selah 
our  leader.  I 
followed  imme- 
diately behind 
him,  my  brother 
bringing  up  the 
rear.  At  our 
starting-point  a 
low  ridge  of  hills, 
extending  in  a 
direction  about 
S.E.,  rises  in  the 
midst  of  the 
Nipa  and  man- 
grove swamps, 
and  along  these 
we  made  our  way.  There  is  generally  one  lazy  man 
in  a  party,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  nuisance,  although  he 
may  afford  some  amusement  at  first.  Sidin  (a 
Sulu)  soon  filled  this  role,  with  honour.  He  was 
dressed  fantastically,  with  loose  red -and -white- 
striped  Chinese  trousers,  red  socks,  and  white 
shoes,  which  were  much  too  large  for  him.  He 
took  his  place  as  last  man,  although  his  load 
was  lighter  than  the  others,  and  up  the  first  hill 
we  had  to  wait  half-a-dozen  times  for  him  to 
pull  on  his  monstrous  shoes.  I  soon  cured  him 
by  getting  his  shoes  transferred  from  his  feet  to 
his  back,  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  the  other 
barefooted  coolies,  and  then  I  promoted  him  to 
a  place  in  front  of  me,  where,  whenever  he 
lagged,  he  found  my  feet  treading  on  his  heels. 
After  this  Sidin  improved. 

We  found  the  jungle  far  more  dense  than  any 
we  had  been  through  in  Borneo,  and  the  farther 
inland  we  got  the  denser  it  became.  After  a 
couple  of  hours'  hard  work  cutting  our  way  step 
by  step  through  thorns  and  tangled  creepers 
we  reached  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  which  com- 
manded a  magnificent  view  of  the  hills,  near  the 
Sugul  River.  I  may  mention  here  that  a  view 
from  a  hill  in  most  parts  of  Borneo  is  an 
unusual  treat,  for  as  a  rule  the  view  from  the  top 
branches  of  a  tree  on  the  top  of  a  hill  merely 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  tops  of  the  trees  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

That  night  we  camped  in  a  hollow  near  a 
small  stream.      Rain  was  falling  heavily,  so  the 
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coolies  put  up  a  rough  shelter  for  us,  roofed 
with  the  kajangs,  or  coverings,  which  had  pro- 
tected the  food  during  the  day.  The  kajangs 
supplied  by  the  Chinese  store-keepers  in  San- 
dakan  proved  on  this  occasion  to  be  of  inferior 
quality,  and  the  thorns  through  which  the 
coolies  had  had  to  crawl  had  torn  large  holes 
in  them,  making  them  almost  useless.  In  fact, 
the  rain  came  in  during  the  night,  thoroughly 
wetting  our  beds  from  the  start.  The  coolies 
made  themselves  a  rough  shelter  and  beds  of 
leaves. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  marched  on, 
through  country  more  dense  and  tangled,  but 
still  saw  no  sign  of  the  Galagan  Hills.  At  day- 
light on  the  fourth  morning  I  sent  Selah  and  a 
Sulu  to  search  in  different  directions  for  an 
hour,  leaving  their  loads  behind  to  enable  them 
to  travel  rapidly.  At  about  eight  o'clock  a.m. 
they  returned,  without  having  discovered  any 
indications.  I  then  decided  that  it  was  useless 
to  make  any  further  attempt  to  push  on,  as  we 
had  brought  only  six  days'  stores.  We  had 
already  been  in  the  jungle  three  days,  and  had 
to  allow  at  least  three  days  to  get  back  to  our 
starting-point.  I  then  consulted  with  Selah, 
and  found  that  his  ideas  of  how  to  get  back  to 
Bambongan  were  rather  uncertain. 

I  felt  very  loth  to  return  without  results  and 
to  go  back  in  the  same  direction  after  a  fruitless 
journey,  so  I  determined  to  return  in  another 
direction    and    explore    new    country.       After 
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examining  my  plan, 
and  calculating  ap- 
proximately our  posi- 
tion, I  fixed  upon  a 
Y  \ .  W.  course  to  reach 
the  Paku  Paku  River 
at  a  point  above  the 
Xipa  swamps,  and  I 
calculated  that  we 
should  strike  that  point 
in  something  under 
three  days. 

The  natives  having 
proved  themselves  al- 
most useless  as  guides, 
and  having  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  the 

country   between    the    Galagan    Hills    and    the 

Paku  Paku  River,  I  decided  to  steer  the  course 

myself   with    the   compass,    depending   entirely 

upon  the  accuracy  of  my  plan. 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  here  that  the 

Xipa    swamps,    which    we    all    so 

much  dreaded,  are  of  a  different 

character  from  the  ordinary  swamps 

which   may   be    met    with   inland. 

From  the   banks  of  most  Bornean 

rivers,    for   some   distance    inland 

from  the  coast,  there  extend  great 
-    of    dense    country    almost 

entirely    under    water  ;    and    it    is 

impossible  to  approach  the  banks 

of  the  rivers  through  these    Nipa 

and  mangrove  swamps. 

It  was  my  aim  to  strike  a  course 

which  would   bring  us  out  on  the 

Paku     Paku     River,    not    too    far 

inland,     avoiding     the    enormous 

area  of  Xipa   swamp  lying  to  our 

north.       As    I    saw  on    my    map, 

any     deviation     from    the    proper 

course  was  very  dangerous.    A  too 

northerly    course    would    take    us 

into    the    Xipa    swamps,    through 

which    it    was    impossible    to   ap- 
proach the  river.     A  too  southerly 

course,  on  the  other  hand,  would 

occupy  more  time  than   our  food 

supply  would  allow,  besides  a  very 

lung     journey     down     the     river 

through  heavy  obstructions. 

Most  of  the  first  day's  journey 

to    the    Paku    Paku    we    marched 

through   mud    and   water,    with  a 

succession  of  steep  ridges  to  cross, 

up  one  side  muddy  and  slippery, 

and    down    the    other,    and    then 

through  swamps  to  the  next  ridge. 
Here  is  an  extract  copied  straight 


out  of  the  daily  journal  I  kept  :  "  Heavy  rain 
commenced  again  about  3  a.m.  Beds  wetted  ; 
1  had  a  fearful  night ;  feverish  irritation  all  over 
my  body  ;  couldn't  sleep.  By  daylight  the  water 
was  pouring  into  beds  through  the  worn  kajangs. 
All  our  wet  clothes  hanging  out  in  the  rain. 
Rain  ceased  about  7  a.m.,  but  is  now  (9  a.m.) 
starting  heavily  again.  I  shall  have  a  hard  time 
steering  our  way.  We  have  had  to  put  on  all 
our  wet  clothes  and  boots  again.  Shall  continue 
N.N.W.  course  as  yesterday.  If  we  can  get 
along  fast  enough  I  hope  to  get  somewhere 
near  the  Paku  Paku  to-night.  The  stream  here 
is  now  about  7ft.  higher  than  when  we  camped 
last  night.  We  could  not  possibly  have  got 
through  that  swamp  to-day.  The  mud  yesterday 
was  up  to  the  men's  waists,  and  with  6ft.  or  7ft. 
of  water  over  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  get  through  with  the  loads;  very 
lucky  we  passed  through  when  we  did." 

The   second   day   the   country    became   still 
worse.      We  were   often    up   to   our   knees   in 
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thick,  black,  vile-smelling  mud,  which  made  us 
feel  very  sick.  We  laboured  through  tangled 
vines  and  thorns  just  as  though  miles  of  barbed 
wire  had  been  spread  over  the  ground  in  tangled 
coils,  rain  falling  incessantly.  We  had  finished 
all  our  solid  food  at  breakfast,  leaving  only 
some  meat  extract,  biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  dry 
oatmeal.  There  was,  however,  sufficient  food 
left  for  the  coolies  (rice  and  dried  fish),  which 
we  could  share  if  necessary. 

The  natives  soon  began  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion,  but  struggled  on  bravely,  hoping  to 
get  into  better  country.  Their  bare  feet  were 
bleeding  from  thorns  underfoot  and  leech  bites, 
and  their  clothing  was  torn   to  shreds  by  the 


trouble  afterwards,  we  looked  upon  leeches  as 
very  minor  discomforts.  We  met  with  no  other 
animals  of  any  description,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  shoot.  The  awful  country  appeared  to  have 
not  another  living  thing  in  it  but  leeches. 

On  the  third  day,  although  I  had  calculated 
that  it  would  take  us  close  upon  three  days  to 
reach  the  Paku  Paku  River,  the  wet  and  swampy 
nature  of  the  country  alarmed  me,  and  the  faces 
of  the  coolies  and  their  significant  silence  were 
not  calculated  to  relieve  my  misgivings.  In  the 
dense,  dark,  gloomy  jungle  nothing  more  de- 
pressing can  be  conceived  than  the  dead  silence 
— not  a  sound  but  the  crackling  of  the  timber 
we  brushed  through,  and  the  splash  of  water,  or 


thorns.  Every  variety  of  thorn  was, 
I  should  think,  represented,  from 
the  tiger-claw  like  the  African  "  wait- 
a-bit,"  down  to  clusters  of  thorns 
almost  too  small  to  see,  but  not 
too  small  to  feel. 

We  received  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  the  leeches  in  the 
low,  marshy  land,  which  attached 
themselves  to  us  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant way.  These  didn't  bother 
us  much,  though,  after  a  while, 
having  got  too  well  used  to  them. 
Any  leeches  which  attracted  our 
attention  we  got  rid  of,  and  at 
every  resting-place  we  had  a  general 
clearance,  the  natives  destroying  them  with 
their  parangs,  against  the  trunks  of  trees.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  precautions,  when  we 
camped  at  night  we  always  found  a  goodly 
number  that  had  managed  to  creep  through  our 
clothing. 

As  neither  my  brother  nor   myself,  however, 
ever    found    the    little  punctures    give    us    any 
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the  sound  of  the  leader's  parang  cutting  our 
way.  Hardly  a  word  was  spoken  beyond  my 
instructions  to  Selah,  to  keep  him  on  the 
straight  course.  The  horror  of  the  dread  Nipa 
swamps  we  had  to  avoid  was  constantly  present 
in  everybody's  mind. 

When   during   the  morning   we   reached    the 
top  of  a  ridge  running  at  right  angles  to  our 
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course,  Selah  proposed  following  it  to  the  north, 
in  the  hope  of  striking  the  river  in  that  direc- 
tion :  and  the  men  were  not  at  all  pleased  when 
I  indicated  our  straight  course  by  the  compass, 
which  led  immediately  down  a  steep  descent 
and  into  the  swamp  again.  Subsequent  know- 
•  howed  that  had  we  followed  this  ridge 
we  would  either  have  had  to  retrace  our  Steps  to 
the  point  at  which  we  had  deviated,  and  thus 
have  lost  valuable  time,  or  we  should  have  rashly 
ventured  into  the  swamps  where  the  ridge 
terminated,  and  would  almost  certainly  never 
have  got  out  of  it  again.  From  this  ridge  the 
ground  became  worse  and  worse,  until  at  last, 
keeping  to  the  same  straight  comse  by  the 
compass,  we  found  ourselves  up  to  our  waists  in 
filthy  black  water.  The  coolies,  being  smaller 
men,  were  up  to  their  necks,  with  the  stores  all 
submerged.  This  sort  of  thing  continued  hour 
after  hour,  rain  falling  heavily,  and  making  the 
;ion  appear  the  more  hopeless  and  desperate. 
Sometimes  we  were  climbing  over  submerged 
trunks  of  trees,  and  then  pushing  our  way 
through  tall  grass  and  dense  thickets  and  cling- 
ing thorns  — all  in  gloom,  always  in  gloom. 

My  other  anxieties   were  so   pressing  that   I 

scarcely    gave   a 
thought    to    the 

crocodiles, 

which     are    fre- 
quently    found 

in     such    places 

far    from    the 

main   rivers.     A 

fortnight      later, 

by    the    way,    I 

nearly    stepped 

on    a    crocodile 
12ft.     (two     de- 

pahes)    long    in 

the    swamp,    on 

the  way  from  the 

go  down   to   our 

house.       My 

whole    attention 

being    absorbed 

in     keeping    on 

our    straight 

course  —  com- 
pass in   hand — 

the    density    of. 

the  jungle  made 

it  impossible  to 

see    more    than 

half-  a  -dozen 

yards  ahead.   At 

every  moment  I 

had   to    fix   our 

course  and  give 


instructions  to  the  leader.  "  Kenan  sidikit. 
Kiri  sidikit.  Betul  !  " — meaning  :  "  Right  a 
little.     Left  a  little.     Exactly  !  " 

The  question  frequently  arose  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  turn  back  into 
dry  country  again,  as  it  was  quite  possible  that 
we  had  got  too  far  north,  and  in  that  case  we 
might  (assuming  we  had  food  and  strength  to 
last)  go  on  for  days  ;  and,  of  course,  every  hour 
in  the  wrong  direction  increased  the  distance 
back  to  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  I 
decided  to  turn  back  at  once,  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  dry  ground  before  dark. 

With  these  serious  alternatives  before  me  we 
continued  on  our  consistent  course,  and  an 
hour  afterwards,  to  the  intense  joy  of  all,  we 
were  out  of  the  swamp  and  on  drier  ground.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  river  quite  suddenly 
appeared  at  our  feet.  The  coolies  simply  yelled 
with  delight,  and  shouted  : — 

"  Sungei  !  Sungei  !  Sungei  !  "  —  meaning 
"  River."  The  cry  was  re-echoed  by  those  in 
the  rear  until  it  reached  my  brother.  Our 
troubles  were  over  at  last  ! 

Sitting  on  the  wet  baggage  in  the  pouring 
rain  while  the  coolies  sewed  leaves  together  with 
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rattans  to  make  some  sort  of  shelter  for  us  for 
the  night,  this  was  perfect  bliss  after  what  was 
past.  Our  feelings  lying  on  our  wet  beds  for 
the  night,  and  looking  into  the  black  swamps 
behind  our  little  camp  fire,  and  the  thought  of 
the  terrible  position  from  which  we  had  so 
narrowly  escaped— these  things  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  either  of  us.  We  reflected  what 
our  fate  would  have  been  had  that  swamp 
extended  only  another  mile,  or  had  we  weakly 
deviated  from  our  course.  It  was  probably  one 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life.  I  had 
proved  the  accuracy  of  my  plan  and  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  consistently  to  the  course  decided 
upon  at  the  beginning. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  heavy  flood  in 
the  river.  The  current  was  very  swift  and  was 
bringing  down  immense  logs.  I  sent  Selah  down 
on  a  log  to  reach  the  Bongaya  River  and  order 
a  boat  up  to  meet  us.  In  the  meantime  the  men 
built  a  big,  wide  raft  sufficient  to  carry  us 
all  with  our  baggage.  By  about  2  p.m.  this 
was  ready  and  everything  securely  lashed. 
When  everything  was  loaded,  and  we  had  all 
taken  our  places  on  board,  the  raft  became 
entirely  submerged  —  the  baggage  sticking  up 
out  of  the  water  and  ourselves  sitting  in  the 
water,  supported  by  cross-pieces. 

The  moment  we  cut  ourselves  away  from  the 
bank  we  were  caught  in  the  swift  flood  current, 
and  it  took  our  men  all  their  time  to  keep  us 
from  being  dashed  against  the  bank  and  the 
obstructions  in  the  river.  Sometimes  we  were 
caught  in  over- 
hanging fallen 
trees  ana  whirled 
around,  and  we 
had  an  exciting 
time  generally. 
But  we  travelled 
at  express  speed, 
which  com- 
pensated for 
everything  else, 
though  in  a 
couple  of  places 
we  had  to  cut 
away  obstruc- 
tions to  clear  a 
passage. 

At  last,  after 
about  a  mile  or 
so  of  this,  we 
reached  the  re- 
gion of  the  Nipa 
where  the  strong 
current  ceased 
and  we  gradually 
got    into    still 


waters,  where  we  were  practically  at  a  standstill, 
the  men  paddling  with  their  parangs  to 
keep  us  moving.  We  were  beginning  to  fear 
that  we  were  destined  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  this  position,  without  food  or 
shelter,  as  we  all  wondered  how  Selah  would 
manage  to  propel  his  log  to  the  go  down  in  time, 
and  we  also  feared  that  he  might  have  been  taken 
by  crocodiles.  Presently,  however,  we  were 
gratified  by  hearing  the  sound  of  rapid  paddling 
almost  abreast  of  us,  and  twenty  minutes  later 
a  canoe  appeared  around  a  bend,  with  six  men 
(including  the  Hadji-Ali)  pulling  for  all  they  were 
worth.  They  were  astonished  at  our  situation,  and 
actually  stopped  rowing  to  stare  at  us.  To  thein 
we  appeared  to  be  sitting  in  the  water  with  no 
support,  excepting  when  one  side  overbalanced 
and  the  other  side  of  the  raft  appeared  above 
the  surface.  We  quickly  transferred  everything 
to  the  canoe,  and  then  left  the  raft  to  its  fate. 

After  reaching  the  go-down  and  getting  the 
fresh  stores  which  had  arrived,  and  eating  a 
good  meal,  we  started  through  the  jungle  three 
miles  distant  to  camp,  our  way  thither  being 
lighted  by  torches.  We  arrived  in  a  bad  plight, 
but  soon  got  cleaned  with  a  hot  bath,  after 
which  we  endeavoured  to  clear  out  the  malaria 
germs  with  quinine  and  whisky.  "  We  were  very 
thankful  to  get  back  again  to  our  estate  after 
the  fearful  country  we  had  passed  through. 
The  coolies,  for  weeks  afterwards,  were  eloquent 
as  to  the  value  of  the  compass  and  the  horrors 
of  our  last  day  in  the  swamp. 
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Sealing    in    the    White   Sea. 

r.\    Kkm  st  Ward  Lowry. 

A     gentleman    possessing    considerable    knowledge    of     the    great    Russian    Province    of    Archangel 
gives    a     detailed     description     of     this      peculiar      industry,     and      provides     photographs     showing 

both  the  sealers  and  their  methods. 


A  IT",  the  Russian's  excuse  for  all 
things  terrestrial,  stranded  me  during 
the  winter  of  1897  in  the  Arctic 
village  of  Koida,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mezen,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  White  Sea.  It  is  a  healthy  little  Viking 
village,  with  eighty  black  wooden  homesteads, 
scattered  along  the  river  banks,  and  two  white 
wooden  churches,  whose  bright  green  cupolas 
and  gilt  crosses  catch  what  brightness  there  is 
in  the  short  Arctic  day.  The  surrounding  land 
i>  mostly  tundra,  or  undulating  swamp,  with  no 
timber  to  bar  the  free-  passage  of  the  cruel  north 


life,  mixing  but  little  with  either  merchant  or 
mujik  from  other  parts  ;  and  so  it  is  that  they 
have  become  different  in  type  from  even  their 
nearest  neighbours. 

Although  many  means  of  "  making  ends 
meet  "  are  open  to  him,  the  Koidian  concen- 
trates his  chief  attention  on  the  sea  as  the 
great  hope  of  existence.  Towards  the  end  of 
December  numbers  of  Greenland  and  common 
seals,  as  well  as  smaller  numbers  of  sea-hares, 
make  their  appearance  in  the  White  Sea  in 
search  of  food  and  quiet  places  in  which 
to    bring    forth    their   young,  which    are    born 
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wind.  Agricultural  work  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  only  with  the  addition  of  reindeer  moss 
can  the  villagers  find  food  enough  for  their  two 
cows  and  a  pony  per  man.  Far  south,  where 
the  River  Koida  has  its  source,  grow  firs,  larches, 
and  pines,  whose  timber  is  floated  down  to  the 
village  during  the  short  Arctic  summer,  and 
turned  into  seagoing  boats  during  the  long 
winter. 

Koida  lies  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
Province  of  Archangel,  far  removed  from  any 
main  road.      Its  people,  therefore,  live  a  secluded 


upon  the  ice-floes  during  the  early  part  of 
February. 

Sealing  demands  skill,  enterprise,  daring,  and 
ability  to  run  fast  and  surely  over  floating  ice, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  work 
is  attended  by  difficulties,  dangers,  and  priva- 
tions of  every  description,  and  many  a  life  is 
yearly  lost  at  it.  The  industries  connected  with 
the  White  Sea  sealing  are  divided,  according  to 
the  time  of  year  and  locality,  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  Winter  Coast  Sealery,  near  Cape 
Intzi  and   farther  south  ;    this  lasts    from  early 
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in  February  until  late  in  March.  (2)  The 
Kedovski  Sealery,  at  Kedi,  near  Cape  Voronoff, 
to  the  north  of  the  winter  coast,  and  some  forty 
miles  from  Koida,  from  February  20th  to 
March  17th.  (3)  The  Morjovetz  Sealery,  on 
the  island  so  named,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mezen,  from  February  15th  to  March   17th. 

(4)  The  Ustinski  Sealery,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mezen, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 

(5)  The  Konushin  Sealery,  early  and  late,  off 


light  fir  boards,  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  over 
ice,  having  no  ironwork,  except  the  runm 
Instead  of  using  nails,  screws,  or  rivets,  the 
makers  join  the  woodwork  together  by  sewing 
it  with  strips  of  the  skin  of  the  white  whale 
(dolphin),  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  securing 
a  certain  amount  of  "give,"  before  the  craft  will 
absolutely  break  asunder,  when  crushed  between 
fields  of  ice. 

The   sides  of  these  boats  are  so  constructed 
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Cape  Konushin,  known  to  us  as  Cape  Patience, 
on  the  Kanin  Peninsula,  some  200  miles  from 
Koida,  the  early  from  February  1st  to  March 
15th,  and  the  late  from  April  15th  to  the  end 
of  May. 

Success  at  one  of  these  spots  makes  up  for 
failure  at  another,  and  the  year  is,  indeed,  a 
bad  one  when  three  out  of  the  five  expeditions 
are  not  productive  of  profit. 

Near  land,  the  White  Sea  is  not  always 
one  solid  sheet  of  ice,  but  consists  of  wide 
;<  fields  "  separated  by  narrow  "  lanes  "  of 
water,  the  former  being  often  half  a  mile  across, 
and  the  latter  seldom  more  than  100yds. 
To  meet  these  conditions,  the  sealer  constructs 
a  special  kind  of  craft,  which  can  be  dragged 
over  ice  like  a  sledge  (see  illustration  on 
the  next  page)  or  rowed  through  water  as  a 
boat.  Those  in  use  at  the  three  sealeries 
first  named  are  14ft.  in  length  by  332ft.  broad, 
and  of  one  ton  burthen.  Each  costs  about  jQt> 
to  build  ;  while  those  required  for  the  far  distant 
sealeries  are  of  twice  these  dimensions  and  cost. 
Whatever  the  size,  they  are   made  of  thin  and 
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that,  when  compressed  between  masses  of  drift 
ice,  theyrise  in  thewater  before  the  breaking  strain 
is  reached,  thus  illustrating  the  principle  upon 
which  Dr.  Nansen's  From  was  built,  and  which 
has  since  been  adopted  in  all  the  ice-breakers 
constructed  in  England  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Three  wooden  keels,  called  "  krenies,"  run 
along  the  bottom,  to  which  are  fastened  strips 
of  iron,  called  "shins,"  which  both  act  as  runners 
and  protect  the  boat  from  damage  when  dragged 
over  ice.  These  quaint,  amphibious  craft  fulfil 
the  functions  of  a  boat  well  in  perfectly  calm 
water,  but  are  of  no  use  in  the  open  sea,  as 
their  lack  of  a  deep  central  keel  renders  them 
very  unsteady.  As  sledges  they  are  safe  and 
comfortable,  but  somewhat  heavy.  They  can 
be  pulled  on  land  by  three  or  four  reindeer,  and 
on  ice  by  their  crew,  who  must  there  become 
their  own  beasts  of  burden. 

The  boats  are,  however,  light  enough  to  lift 
from  the  "lane  on  to  the  field,  for  which  purpose 
their  prows  are  much  cut  away,  and  thongs, 
called  "liamkas,"  fitted  to  the  gunwale,  by  the 
side  of  the  rowlocks.      The  equipment    of  each 
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..    with   a   crew  ven,  consists  of  seven 

"  bag  r  harpoons,  each  fastened  to  a  round 

pole   Dl. -h.   long  :  copper   pots  for   cooking,    a 

samovar  or  tea  urn  without  which  a  Russian 
-  nowhere,  even  a  regiment  going  out  to 
manoeuvre  carrying  one  in  its  ranks  ;  wooden 
cups,  bear-skin  rugs:  a  "buino,"  or  sail  tent, 
as  a  shelter  in  bad  weather  ;  and  a  large  sheet 
of  iron  on  which  to  light  the  camp  fire  ;.l  night 
her  on  the  ice  or  in  the  boat — completes 
the  outfit.      Such  gear,  provisions,  and  clothing 

-:  from  ^20  to  £25  per  crew  oi'  seven. 

Most  Kcidians  own  a  number  of  boats,  and 
hire  the  services  of  poor  peasants  from  surround- 
ing communes  as  crews  ;  and  to  these  they 
supply  food  and  clothing  for  the  season.  Each 
of  these  "  pocrutechiks  "  receives  one-sixteenth 


killing  all  they  can  by  clubbing  the  animals  on 
the  head.  But  few,  and  these  mostly  old  ones, 
escape  by  diving  over  the  edge  of  the  floe  into 
the  water,  and  nearly  all  the  young  remain 
among  the  killed.  Sometimes,  with  a  strong 
north  or  west  wind  blowing,  the  tide — whose 
rise  and  fall  is  over  20ft.  — brings  the  ice,  and 
on  it  the  poor  seals,  to  the  shallows  by  the 
shore  ;  and,  on  receding,  leaves  it  high  and 
dry.  The  sealers  wait  impatiently  for  this 
opportunity,  rejoicing  greatly  at  the  spoils 
before  them. 

Having  strewn  the  ice  with  their  dead,  the 
hunters  then  and  there  skin  the  seals  and 
extract  the  fat  before  the  bodies  freeze.  The 
skins,  with  all  the  fat  in  them,  are  rolled  up  and 
bound   with   thongs ;   after  which  the   bundles, 
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of  the  total  takings  of  the  boat,  unless  he  be 
under  seventeen,  when  he  only  gets  one-third  of 
this  share  ;  but  the  rules  forbid  an  owner  to  ship 
more  than  one  boy  in  each  crew.  Should  any 
owner  not  have  cash  enough  to  hire  "  pocru- 
techiks "  for  all  his  boats,  he  invites  peasants 
who  have  no  boats  of  their  own,  but  who  are 
well  enough  off  to  provide  their  own  provisions 
and  outfits,  to  join  him.  These  are  called 
"  uzhenniks,"  and  receive  each  an  eighth  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  boat's  catch.  In  this 
way  people  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
province  are  enticed  to  Koida,  to  the  conse- 
quent overcrowding  of  that  not  very  commodious 
"city/' 

Having  driven  their  sledge-boat  and  its  team 
of  reindeer  overland  to  one  or  other  of  the  five 
sealeries  mentioned,  the  men  put  out  to  sea, 
dragging  the  craft  over  ice  and  rowing  it 
through  lanes  of  water.  On  coming  across  a 
herd  of  seals  on  an  ice-field  they  cautiously 
approach,   surround,   and   then    rush    at   them, 


called  "  yuroks,"  are  dragged  over  the  ice,  or 
floated  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  piled  in 
heaps. 

If  there  are  no  seals  near  the  shore  two  or 
three  energetic  men,  called  "  hozniki,"  are  sent 
out  in  search  of  them.  They  take  a  two  days' 
stock  of  provisions,  and  range  the  ice-fields  for 
many  miles  from  the  boats.  As  the  position  of 
the  ice  varies  constantly,  depending  on  the 
changing  rapidity  of  the  currents  and  the 
distance  from  the  shore,  a  high  pole  is  fixed 
as  a  signal  on  some  tall  ice-block,  with  a  skin 
hanging  from  the  top  like  a  flag,  so  as  to  be 
easily  visible  from  afar.  On  sighting  seals  the 
"  hozniki "  look  out  for  this  signal,  and  at  once 
make  towards  it.  Then  everybody  hurries  off 
to  the  seal-beds,  when  the  work  of  clubbing 
begins.  This  is  the  best  way  of  exploring  the 
ice,  as  it  saves  the  men  from  dragging  the  boats 
about  with  them  unnecessarily. 

Strong  winds  from  the  east  and  south  some- 
times carry  the  ice  and  its  living  burden  of  seals 
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far  out  to  sea,  where  the  latter  are  safe  from 
pursuit ;  for  should  an  over-venturous  hunter 
try  to  follow  them  he  almost  invariably  perishes 
from  cold  and  hunger,  or  is  thrown  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  tundras,  to  live  on  seal 
flesh  and  escape  as  best  he  may. 

The  seal-hunters,  with  the  prevalence  of  these 
unfavourable  winds,  may  have  to  linger  about 
the  shore  for  weeks  at  a  time,  waiting  for  a 
chance ;  but  once  convinced  that  all  the  seals 
have  been  carried  out  of  reach,  they  abandon 
hope  and  return  to  Koida. 

The  Island  of  Morjovetz  is  some  fifty  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  swampy  subsoil  and  no 
vegetation  —  for,  unlike  most  of  the  Arctic 
islands,  it  has  no  reindeer  moss.  Dangerous 
sandbanks  encompass  the  north  and  north- 
eastern sides,  while  the  long  swell  which  rolls 
on  its  southern  shores  renders  it  almost  equally 
difficult  of  access.  A  lighthouse,  at  which  five 
men  are  in  attendance  during  the  summer 
months,  serves  as  a  warning  to  the  timber 
steamers  which  pass  on  their  way  to  Archangel, 
and  yearly  saves  many  a  coasting  vessel  from  an 
untimely  tnd. 

Sealing  began  here  only  twenty-five  years  ago, 


whom  I  visited  the  place — earned  270  roubles 
a  man  (^,"27),  and  the  "  pocrutechiks  "  just  half 
of  this  sum,  during  a  season  lasting  less  than  a 
month,  inclusive  of  the  journey  to  and  fro. 

In  all  the  sealeries  except  the  Ustinski  each 
owner  works  separately,  starting  seawards  inde- 
pendently of  the  rest  ;  so  that  at  times  it 
happens  that  some  succeed  in  killing  as  much 
as  2,000  roubles  per  boat,  and  others  little  or 
nothing.  At  the  Ustinski  Sealery,  however,  all 
join  in  one  company  or  association- -in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  drawn  up  on  May  23rd, 
1896 — and  subsequently  share  the  spoil  between 
them.  They  all  start  at  the  same  time — the 
Koidians  from  Cape  Abramoff,  and  the  other 
villagers  from  Cape  Nerminski.  To  avoid  mis- 
understandings, an  elder  is  elected  for  every 
score  of  boats,  whose  duty  it  is  to  settle  the 
date  of  departure  and  other  minor  details. 
Everybody  is  informed  a  week  beforehand  as  to 
the  date,  and  should  anyone  start  before  it  and 
alarm  the  seals,  or  light  a  fire  near  their  beds, 
he  incurs  a  fine  of  twenty-five  roubles  and 
forfeits  to  the  company  all  he  may  have  killed. 
Many  industrial  "artels,"  as  these  cooperative 
associations  are  called,  inflict  fines  of  this  kind 
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when  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  noticed  that 
the  northerly  winds  of  February  and  March 
carried  ice-floes  with  seals  on  them  right  up  to 
the  shores  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  killing  a  good 
number  himself.  The  Koidians  soon  learnt  by 
this,  and  of  late  years  have  taken  large  numbers. 
In    the    year    1S97    some    "  uzhenniks "— with 


on    members  who   commit    faults    against   the 
interest  of  the  majority.  . 

At  the  Ustinski  and  later  Konushin  sealeries 
the  ice  is  less  compact,  and  the  amount  of  open 
water  far  greater  than  in  the  other  places.  1  his 
enables  the  hunters  to  row  over  big  stretches  ot 
ice-free  sea  till  they  come  across  their  quarry, 
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either  swimming  in  the  water  or  resting  upon 
the  floating  blocks  of  ice.  Then  it  is  that  the 
larger  boats  are  used,  being  only  dragged  on  to 
the  ice  when  the  crew  want  to  cook  or  sleep,  or 
when  seals  are  sighted.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave 
the  boats  unattended  in  the  water,  lest  they  be 
crushed  by  masses  of  floating  ice. 

If — as  sometimes  happens  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  tide  and  wind — there  is  no  ice  about, 
a  fire  for  cooking  must  be  lit  on  the  sheet  of 
iron  in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  the  crew  must 
sleep  huddled  together  and  covered  with  their 
furs.  In  these  two  sealeries  the  animals  are 
not  clubbed  to  death,  but  shot,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  sighted  they  are  cautiously  approached 
from  the  lee-side,  lest  they  should  dive  from 
their  ice  bed  into  the  water.  The  best  shots 
then    put    on    white 

shirts     and      hoods       fj^ 

over  their  furs,  take 
their  guns  in  hand, 
and,  under  cover  of 
some  ice  ridge,  are 
generally  able  to 
slay  nearly  all  the 
seals  before  the 
creatures]  become 
alarmed.  For  the 
seals  pay  but  little 
attention  to  the 
reports  so  long  as 
they  do  not  see 
the  marksmen  them- 
selves. It  is  difficult 
to  approach  close 
enough  to  seals  when 
in  the  water  to  get  a 
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shot  at  them,  and  when  hit  they  are  apt  to  sink, 
so  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  fire  unless  one  can  get 
near  enough  subsequently  to  harpoon  the 
wounded  animal,  and  so  drag  it  up  when  sinking 
or  diving.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  ice  the 
better  the  catch  at  these  two  sealeries  ;  as  one 
can  then  move  about  more  easily,  and  so  explore 
a  far  larger  area. 

The  skins  and  fat  are  towed  ashore  by  a  few 
of  the  boats,  while  the  remainder  search  for 
further  prey,  until  the  provisions  come  to  an 
end  and  with  them  the  sealing  operations. 

Each  boat,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  devotes  to  the  Church  an  offering  of 
money  equal  in  value  to  one  full-grown  seal, 
and  a  great  thanksgiving  service  is  held  on  the 
return  of  each  expedition  to  Koida.     Towards 

the  end  of  March 
dealers  from  Arch- 
angel flock  north- 
ward to  purchase 
the  skins  and  fat, 
which  they  re-sell  in 
the  markets  of  Mos- 
cow and  Vologda. 
Of  late  years  this 
industry  has  brought 
in  en  an  average 
,£15,000,  of  which 
the  lion's  share 
remains  in  the  hands 
of  t  h  t  Koidian 
owners,  who  dis- 
patch the  boats, 
hire  the  men,  and 
take  most  of  the 
risk. 
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My  Ride  for  a  Lady  Help, 

By  Mrs.  G.  T.  Weale  (Lady  Editor  01    the  Brisbane  "Courier"). 

Mrs.  Weale  has  a  quarter  of  a  century's  acquaintance  with  life  in  Queensland,   and  her  husband 
was  a  Government  surveyor  in  the  wilder  regions.     In  this  experience  she  tells  how  the  Chinese 
cook  was  laid  up  through  the  effects  of  opium,  and  she  was  obliged  to  ride  for  domestic  assist- 
ance to  a  neighbouring  homestead  twenty  miles  away. 


HIS   was   the   second 

January  we  had  spent 

in  that  far-off  Western 

station,   500   miles 

away  from  the  nearest 
seaport.  From  the  time  we  had 
taken  up  the  run  until  to-day  a 
drought  had  dried  up  the  land, 
and  the  sheep  had  died  by  the 
thousand.  The  dry  creeks  reeked 
with  their  carcasses,  for  only  here 
and  there  a  muddy  billabong 
gave  the  semblance  of  liquid. 
No  grass,  no  water,  and  soon 
there  would  be  no  run  ;  for  the 
bank  inspector  was  coming  up  to 
take  possession.  Not  three  years 
ago  I  had  come  to  this  Australian 
bush  home  a  saucy  London  bride, 
with  trunks  full  of  trousseau 
"  frivols,"  and  recipes  for  the  prevention  of 
sun-burn  and  freckles.  A  gigantic  Panama 
hat  and  a  print  gown  were  all  the  clothes  I 
wanted  in  this  land  of  sun  and  heat. 

I  always  knew 
when  Jimmy,  our 
Chinaman  cook, 
was  meditating 
an  opium  spell. 
I'd  got  quite- 
used  to  these 
periods  of  sus- 
pense. They 
generally  fol- 
lowed the  receipt 
of  a  little  square 
package  which 
the  mail -man 
brought.  For 
some  days  before 
its  arrival  Jimmy 
would  get  irrita- 
ble, and  begin 
getting  breakfast 
at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning, 
slapping  the  meat 
with  the  flat  of 
the  chopper,  and 
muttering  terri- 
ble things  in  his        Fromal 
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own  tongue.  Then  he  would  look 
up  savagely,  and  say,  "  Welly 
telly  now "  (Very  tender  now). 
If  the  black  gins  put  their  woolly 
heads  in  at  the  wooden  shutter 
his  shrill  scream  could  be  heard  : 
"  You  go  along  a  humpy  ;  me  no 
likee  ;  me  got  no  smokey  here." 
Jimmy,  I  should  explain,  slept 
in  a  slab  shed  the  other  side  of 
the  yard.  When  the  opium  fit 
was  coming  on  he  collected 
pieces  of  paper  and  rag  and 
wedged  them  into  the  crevices 
with  a  big  skewer.  He  also 
stuffed  up  the  air-holes  in  the 
rafters,  and  nailed  a  sheepskin 
inside  over  the  wooden  shutter. 
The  mail-man  brought  the  mail 
once  a  fortnight  on  pack-horsi  s. 
In  front  of  our  station  the  plain  reached  to 
the  horizon,  and  was  skirted  on  the  left  by 
dense  brigalow  and  box-tree  scrubs.  When  we 
saw  a  cloud  of  dust  afar  off  we  knew  the  mail- 
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man  was  coming.  Then  we  had  news  from 
England  two  months  old  and  more, 
and  requests  from  the  bank  manager  to  reduce 
the  overdraft  forthwith.  Off  went  Jimmy  at  a 
Chinaman's  trot  to  meet  the  mail  and  get  his 
small  square  packet,  which  was  done  up  in 
rice  paper  with  oncer  Chinese  characters  on  it. 
Coming  back,  he  would  make  a  slight  detour  to 
the  billabong  in  the  dried-up  creek,  and  the 
black-,  perfectly  naked,  stalked  out  to  meet 
him.  Jimmy  would  say,  "You  get  tickpence; 
me  give  smoke-pipe.  Take  along  a  snake  skin 
to  missi  ;  take  along  a  dingo  mats  ;  takum 
im  skin,  you  get  urn  schelin  "  (shilling). 

The  gins,  or  native  black  women,  were  no 
longer  content  with  food  and  clothing  :  they 
craved  for  opium.  Opium  had  taken  the  place 
of  rum  :  and  when  they 
could  get  it  they  lay  by  for 
weeks  in  their  bush  gun- 
yahs,  with  their  mongrel 
-  keeping  guard.  The 
gins  did  all  the  washing, 
scrubbing,  and  sweeping  on 
the  station  :  and  the  com- 
m  e  r  c  i  a  1  -  m  i  n  d  e  d  J  i  m  m  y 
charged  them  sixpence  for 
a  pipeful  of  opium.  They 
would  scrub  moleskins  all 
day  to  get  this  "tickpeno 

Julia  was  a  strapping  big 
gin,  with  rolling  black  eyes 
and  exquisite  teeth  :  Tiger, 
her  benjamin  (husband),  was 
so  black  that  you  could  see 
him  miles  away.  About  a 
month  ago  Julia  had  dis 
appeared  for  a  few  days,  and 
when  she  returned  to  the 
stations  he  had  the  sweetest  little  black  picka- 
ninny swung  on  her  back.  It  was  greased  all 
over  with  iguana  fat;  and  shone  like  ebony. 

I  loved  that  little  black  baby,  and  it  became 
my  plaything.  I  had  a  strip  of  matting  put 
along  the  veranda,  and  rolled  the  baby  over  and 
over  it  like  a  rolling  pin.  The  little  thing  was 
always  laughing  and  holding  out  its  chubby 
hands  to  me — hands  that  were  so  beautifully 
shaped,  with  pointed  fingers,  small,  filbert  nails, 
and  dimpled  knuckles.  Julia  used  to  take  the 
pickaninny  down  to  the  water-hole  in  the  creek 
and  roll  it  in  the  shallow  water  with  ecstasies  of 
laughter.  Since  the  receipt  of  last  week's  mail 
Jimmy  had  barricaded  himself  in  his  slab  hut. 
We  had  not  seen  him  now  for  three  days  ;  he 
was  dead  to  the  world,  away  in  the  realms  of  an 
opium  heaven. 

To  make  matters  worse,  my  husband  rode  in 
with  the  news  that  we  were  to  expect  the  bank 
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inspector  and  some  friends  on  Saturday. 
Jimmy  was  a  splendid  cook,  but  I  spoilt  every 
batch  of  br.ad  I  had  set,  and  often  "did  a 
faint  "  in  the  midst  of  my  cooking  efforts.  So 
Fred,  my  husband,  advised  a  very  early  ride 
next  morning  to  Fraser's  selection,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  to  get  one  of  the  daughters 
to  come  and  help  me.  I  had  to  go  alone,  as 
some  of  the  men  were  busy  mustering,  whilst 
others  were  getting  the  sheep  into  the  home 
paddocks  and  making  things  look  as  favourable 
as  possible  for  the  bank  inspector's  visit. 

Before  the  sun  was  up  next  morning  I  was  at 
the  five-mile  gate.  In  the  fresh,  cool  dawn  my 
horse,  Saladin,  covered  the  ground  like  a  racer. 
This  was  well,  for  in  a  few  hours  the  sun  would 
be  up  like  a  fiery  furnace  and  the  thermometer 
would  be  near  loodeg.  in 
the  shade.  Another  five 
miles  brought  us  to  Mulli- 
gan's grog-shanty,  which  was 
on  the  coach  road  to  the 
next  township.  The  drought 
had  been  so  general  out 
'.'.'est  that  no  bullock  drays 
had  loaded  up  with  stores 
for  the  past  six  months. 
Some  heavy  thunderstorms 
in  scattered  places  had  filled 
some  of  the  water-holes,  and 
it  was  evident,  by  the  tink- 
ling of  bullock-bells  and  the 
smoke  of  camp  fires,  that 
the  drays  had  arrived.  But 
for  these  signs  of  life  one 
might  have  imagined  one- 
self in  Rip  van  Winkle's 
dreamland.  Under  the  bark 
veranda  the  drivers  lay  in 
of  intoxication,  whilst  the 
occupied    a    more    elevated 
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the    deep    sleep 
buxom    landlady 

position  on  the  wooden  erection  which  served 
as  a  bar  counter.  A  huge  cask  of  rum, 
which  had  been  broached  the  previous  day, 
monopolized  part  of  the  filthy  room,  and 
leaked  ovei  the  concrete  floor  where  the  tap 
had  been  driven  in.  In  the  back  skillion  the 
pigs  had  snouted  out  a  batch  of  dough  set 
for  rising,  and  the  ravenous  cocks  and  hens 
were  crowded  on  a  bag  of  maize  which  their 
beaks  had  perforated  with  holes.  I  could  add 
a  lot  of  high  but  perfectly  accurate  colouring  to 
this  all-too-frequent  bush  scene,  and  also  point 
the  moral,  but  this  short  glimpse  is  enough  ;  it 
was  a  sickening  sight.  Before  the  advent  of 
John  Chinaman  and  his  opium  it  was  here  that 
the  wretched  aboriginals  spent  their  "tickpences," 
got  mad  on  rum,  and  murdered  their  lubras,  or 
little  ones. 
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The  water-casks  being  empty  and  the  creek 
dry,  I  pushed  on  to  Fraser's,  and  had  not  gone 
many  miles  before  Jeanie  Fraser  came  in  sight, 
stock-whip  in  hand,  and  clad  in  men's  nether 
garments.  She  explained,  "I'm  obliged  to  wear 
'em  when  I  go  mustering  in  the  scrub,  because 
of  the  lawyers  and  wait-a-bits  "  (the  bushman's 
significant  name  for  thorns  like  spikes  and 
others  which  have  a  hook  at  the  end,  capable  of 
penetrating  even  moleskin).  The  Frasers  had 
about  3,000  head  of  cattle,  and  when  the  grass 
gave  out  the  herbs  and  scrub  plants  kept  the 
beasts  alive. 

A  natural  depression  in  a  thickly-timbered 
paddock  drained  the  surrounding  hills,  and  had 
been  deepened  and  concreted  for  a  dam,  which 
watered  the  stock.  Their  house  was  built  of 
slabs  about  6in.  thick,  laid  horizontally,  and 
mortised  into  each  other  at  the  ends.     The  roof 
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was  heavily  sheeted  with  layers  of  gum  bark, 
held  down  by  chained  saplings.  The  interior 
was  divided  off  into  rooms  by  means  of  packing- 
case  timber.  The  ant-bed  floor  was  dry  and 
hard,  and  the  table  and  bed-linen  as  white  as 
milk.  The  Frasers  had  done  fairly  well.  Tney 
could  always  dispose  of  their  cattle  at  the  ooal 
mines,  only  fifty  miles  off;  and  they  brought 
their  stores  in  with  their  own  bullock  teams 
from  the  railway  terminus,  two  hundred  miles 
away.  A  waterproof  galvanized  iron  shed 
served  for  a  store,  and  their  bush  fare  was 
varied  by  pumpkins  and  melons,  which  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  dam. 

The  men  were  out  on  the  selection,  so  we 
unsaddled  Saladin,  then  rubbed  him  down  with 
a  coarse  bag,  and  led  him  to  the  dam  for  a 
drink   of    precious    water.     I    next   had    some 


bacon  and  eggs,  and  an  ever  welcome  pannikin 
of  billy-tea,  after  which  I  rested  all  through  the 
noontide    heat   on    Jeanie's    clean    bunk.       It 
smelt    of   the   new-mown    hay   with    which    the 
mattreis    was    stuffed.      When     Maggie    came 
home  from  mustering  she  promised  to  ride  over 
at    sunrise    next    day   and    stay    with    me    until 
Jimmy  came    home    from    his    opium    heaven. 
At  three  o'clock  we  saddled  Saladin,  and  I  was 
off  again   with   my  face    towards    home.      The 
heat  was  suffocating.     A  lurid  haze,  like  smoke 
from  distant  bush  fires,  spread  over  the  horizon, 
and  on  the  plain  the  atmosphere   shimmered  on 
the  surface  like  filmy  oil.     There  was  not  a  sign 
of   life    anywhere.       At  last  I  found  the  sheep 
track  through  the  brigalow   scrub  and  decided 
to    ride    home    that  way.     I   must  have  got  a 
touch  of  the  sun,  for  I  seemed  to  be  swaying 
in  the  saddle  and  felt  deadly  sleepy. 

Presently  we 
came  to  the  dry, 
sandy  bed  of  the 
creek.  Half  a 
mile  farther 
down  there  was 
a  small  water- 
hole,  and  I  de- 
termined to  dis- 
mount there  and 
bathe  my  head 
and  give  Saladin 
a  drink.  Round 
this  hole  there 
were  some  pretty 
mimosa  trees 
and  a  few  big 
blue  gums.  The 
gay  king  parrots 
were  busy 
a  m  o  n  g  s  t  the 
branches,  and  a 
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solitary  blue  crane  stood  on  one  leg,  like  a 
sentinel  watching  the  hole.  On  the  other  side 
in  the  topmost  branches  of  a  giant  gum  a  com- 
pany of  white  cockatoos  screeched  and  stripped 
the  limbs  with  their  ruthless  beaks. 

I  tethered  Saladin  to  a  ti-tree,  and  sat  down 
in  the  shade  on  the  cool  rocks,  bathing  my 
head  with  a  wet  handkerchief.  I  must  have 
dozed  a  bit,  for  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
snort  from  the  horse,  with  the  sound  of  a  bridle 
snapped,  and  the  clatter  of  retreating  hoofs.  I 
ran  up  the  bank.  There  was  part  of  the  bridle 
wound  round  and  round  the  tree,  and  close  by 
the  erect  head,  forked  tongue,  and  jewel  eyes  of 
a  big  tiger-snake,  ready  to  dart.  Most  of  the 
Australian  snakes  glide  away  and  make  good 
their  retreat  when  disturbed,  but  the  tiger-snake 
is  the  dreaded  enemy  of  man  and  beast,  for  it 
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attacks    and    pursues,    and    its    bite    is    certain 
death.       So  swift  are  its  movements  that  it  lias 
been    known    to   keep    pace    with     a    galloping 
and  dart  at  its  hind  legs. 

Down  the  bank  of  the  creek,  over  the  rocky 
g,  up  the  opposite  bank,  and  along  the 
dusty  sheep-track  I  ran  for  half  a  mile  before 
daring  to  look  back.  Then  I  leant  against  a 
charred,  hollow  tree-trunk  and  found  myself 
alone.  Saladin  would  make  straight  for  home; 
he  would  dash  into  the  yard  with  the  riderless 
saddle,  and  they  would  know  something  had 
happened  to  me.  If  Fred  and  the  men  were 
home  they  would  ride  out  at 
once  on  the  tracks.  But  they 
rarely  came  home  before  sun- 
down. Moving  the  flocks  of 
sheep  into  the  home  paddocks 
was  slow  work  for  them,  so  I 
determined  to  push  on.  In 
running  up  the  bank  I  had 
torn  the  front  part  of  my 
habit  ;  and  this  I  ripped  off 
and  tore  into  strips,  tying  a 
strip  here  and  there  on  the 
branches  as  I  sped  along,  so 
that  if  the  path  were  lost 
they  could  still  easily  track 
me. 

My  hat,  handkerchief,  and 
whip  were  left  at  the  water- 
hole.  Choosing  a  good,  stout 
stick  from  some  burnt  debris 
the  narrow  track  until  I  came  to  an  open  space 
much  trodden  and  manured,  and  evidently  a 
camping  ground  for  die  sheep.  From  this  open 
space  several  tracks  diverged.  The  sun  was 
sinking  fast,  and  in  tropical  Australia  there  is 
hardly  any  twilight.  Our  station  home  faced 
the  west,  so  I  placed  my  back  to  the  sun  and 
sped  on  along  a  well-marked  track.  The 
parrakeets  were  fussing  around  their  hollow 
homes  in  the  high  tree-trunks,  and  the  occa- 
sional flutter  of  the  grey  ring-doves  startled  me. 
On  the  high  gum  trees  the  screaming  cockatoos 
were  flapping  their  wings,  taking  a  last  look  at 
the  sinking  sun.  Already  it  was  dusk  in  the 
scrub,  and  my  poor  heart  beat  up  into  my  very 
throat  as  I  heard  the  yelp  of  the  dingoes.     Just 
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then  three  big  kangaroos  bounced  like  gutta- 
percha  balls  past  me — the  "old  man,"  indeed, 
nearly  knocked  against  me.  Soon  after  a  whole 
posse  of  wallabi  crossed  the  track.  My  strength 
was  sjivins:  out,  so  I  crouched  in  the  hollow  of  a 
giant  red  gum,  and  listened  to  the  snoring  noise 
of  the  native  bears  above. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  a  perfect  agony  of 
fear  sei/.ed  my  aching  limbs,  for  all  around  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  stealthy  cracking  of  twigs 
and  the  rustle  of  dry  leaves.  I  peered  round  the 
hollow  trees,  and  yes,  there,  not  twenty  yards  off, 
were  gleaming  amethyst,  dingo  eyes  watching 
me  through  the  stunted  box 
trees.  The  human  voice  scares 
sometimes,  so  I  shouted, 
waved  my  stick,  and  struck 
out  again  on  the  path. 

"  Not  lost,  not  lost,"  I  mut- 
tered, suddenly.  Through  the 
thinning  timber  I  beheld  the 
light  of  a  camp-fire  ahead.  I 
knew  the  friendly  blacks  had 
camping-grounds  in  the  scrub. 
Five  minutes  more  of  breath- 
less running  and  I  am  near 
enough  to  see  our  black  gin 
Julia  and  two  others  squatted 
by  the  fire.  Around,  lying 
full-length  on  the  ground,  are 
the  black  figures  of  their  ben- 
jamins. I  rushed  in,  calling 
upon  Julia  to  give  me  a  drink  of  water.  "I'm 
lost,  I'm  lost,  dear  old  black  Julia;  take  me 
home." 

The  blacks  sprang  to  their  feet,  alarmed. 
With  glaring  eyes  and  the  face  of  a  fiend  Julia 
screeched,  "You  go  along,  missi  ;  you  not  come 
to  black  fellows'  camp  ;  you  go  home."  I  had 
blundered  into  the  midst  of  a  cannibal  feast; 
but  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 

I  remembered  no  more  until  I  awoke  to 
consciousness  three  days  afterwards.  Fred  was 
standing  over  me  fanning  me  with  a  palm  leaf; 
Jennie  Fraser  was  bathing  my  hands  with 
lavender-water  ;  and  Jimmy,  the  Chinaman,  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  a  basin  of 
soup.  "  Welly  ny,"  he  was  muttering,  sorrow- 
fully.    "  Missi  eat  em  ;  get  em  well." 
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Making  in  Havana-The  New  Zealand  Rabbit  Inspector,  etc. 

reaches  the  settle- 
ment   a    hearse.     In 
nearly     every      case, 
however,  the  patients, 
inured  as  they  are  to 
hardships,  survive  the 
rough   travelling    and 
retain  life-long  memo- 
ries    of    their     novel 
ride.       The    horse 
which  draws  this  am- 
bulance is  the  regular 
"  tote     horse "    used 
for    hauling    supplies 
to  camp.     The  casks 
are  used    simply    be- 
cause   they    are    the 
most  handy  things  to 
be  found  in  a  lumber 
camp,    all    the   grain 
and  other  provisions 
being  brought  to  camp 
in  these  receptacles. 
Our  next  photo,  was  taken  on  the  Meagavaram 
Mentupet  Railway,  about  eight   miles   south   of 
Tiruvallur  Junction  in   the  Tanjore   District  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.      A  violent  cyclone  was 
raging,  and  the  driver,  seeing  some  fallen  trees 
on    the    line  in  front,    stopped  the  train,  which 
was  then  blown  completely  over  by   one   terrific 
gust.     There  were  about   fifty  passengers  in  the 
train,  which  consisted  of  thirteen   vehicles,    but 
fortunately   no   one    was    seriously    hurt.      The 


I.  — THIS    IS   THE    KIND   OF 

From  a] 
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AMBULANCE    USED    IN    THE    BACKWOODS   OK    SOUTHERN   CANADA    WHEN    A 

"loggek"  meets  with  an  accident.  [Photo. 


HEN  a  backwoodsman  is  injured  or 
taken  ill  in  a  distant  logging  camp 
in  Southern  Canada  he  is  carried 
to  the  nearest  settlement  for  nursing 
and  medical    attendance  in  one    of 

the  peculiar   ambulances  which   we  show  here. 

As  will   be  seen,  it  consists  of  nothing   more 

than  a  barrel  and  a  rough  sledge.     The  cask  is 

firmly  lashed  to  the  sledge,  and  partly  filled  with 

heated  stones  and  loose  hay.     Then  the  invalid, 

well  wrapped  in 

blankets,    is 

placed    on    the 

top  of  this  im- 
provised bed  for 

transportation. 

Should  there  be     & 

a   high   wind 

accompanied  by 

drifting    snow  a 

blanket      is 

thrown  over  the      gp 

open  end  of  the       "."' 

cask  to  serve  as 

a   protection    to      LJ| 

the   occupant. 

Sometimes     the 

invalid   dies    on 

the  journey,  and 

what  started  out      ^~ 

as  an  ambulance        Ft 

Vol.  v.— 70. 
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r   AKE   THE    PEOPLE   OF    MEXICO   CITY   THi 

From  a  Photo,  by} 


T    WHEN    THE   CHURCH    IS   CKAMMED    FULL    THEY 
IN     THIS   WAY. 


MASS   OUTSIDE 

[  Watte. 


photo,  was  taken  on  the  day  following  the 
accident,  and  it  shows  the  relief  train  re-railing 
the  coaches. 

Here   is  a  photograph   taken   during   "  Holy 
Week"   in    Mexico    City,    outside    one    of    the 
hundreds  of  churches  in   this   most  picturesque 
city.     "  Holy  Week,"  as  was  explained  in   an 
article    in    the   April    Number   of    The    Wide 
World,  is  a  period  of  great  importance  to  the 
Mexican  and  Indian  population  of  Mexico  City, 
and   much   feasting   and    devotion    take    place. 
When    this    snap-shot    was    taken     the    devout 
Mexicans   had  packed   the   church  to  such   an 
extent  that  later  comers  were  of  necessity  com- 
pelled to  kneel  out- 
side   on     the    pave- 
ment   and     in     the 
road ;    and    even 
though,  under  these 
circumstances,   they 
heard    little   of   the 
service,     yet     their 
attitude  was  as   de- 
vout    and     their 
prayers  as  fervent  as 
if  they  were  almost 
within   arm's  length 
of  the  high  altar. 

Next  we  have  an 
amusing  picture, 
taken  at  Nagoya, 
Japan,    of   a    child, 

-       '  '  '  4. — A   JAPANESE    BABY,    MUCH    OFFENDED,    IS    GOING 

some  two   or    three        From  a]  mother." 


years  old,  toddling  along  in  its  brightly-coloured 
kimono  —  or,  rather,  kimonos  —  for  in  wintry 
weather  several  are  worn  one  over  the  other. 
It  is  the  old  Japanese  custom  to  shave  an 
infant's  head  the  week  after  birth,  only  a  tiny 
tuft  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  being  left,  and 
this  shaving  is  continued  until  about  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  save  that  the  mother  gives 
rein  to  her  fancy  and  allows  small  patches  to 
grow,  perhaps,  over  each  ear  or  the  forehead, 
or,  as  in  the  photo,  before  us,  a  curly  tuft  is 
preserved  on  the  crown,  and  has  evidently  been 
the  object  of  much  attention.  This  constant 
shaving,  however,  is  irritating  to  the  tender  skin, 

but  the  general 
health  is  thought 
to  be  improved 
thereby. 

A  very  good  idea 
of  a  tea  plantation, 
showing  the  way  in 
which  the  leaves 
are  gathered,  is 
afforded  by  our  next 
photo.  The  women 
are  picking  the  ends 
of  the  young  shoots, 
afterwards  throwing 
them  over  their 
shoulders  into  the 
baskets  suspended 
on  their  backs. 
The    overseer    in 


HOME    TO 


TELL    HIS 

[  Photo. 
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From  a  Photo,  by] 


-PICKING   TEA    IN    A    BIG    ASSAM    PLANTATION. 


[A.  IV.  A.  Plate  &°  Co.,  Colombo. 


the  white  jacket  superintends  the  work,  from 
time  to  time  examining  the  plucked  leaves  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  in  proper  condition.  It 
will  be  news  to  many  that  the  different  qualities 
of  tea  are  all  grown  on  the  same  plant,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  age  of  the  leaf  which  decides  the 
kind  of  tea.  As  soon  as  the  fresh  leaves  are 
brought  into  the  factory  they  are  spread  evenly 
over  the  floor  or  over  trays  of  wicker-work  so 
that  they  may  become  soft  and  flaccid.  When 
they  do  not  crack  or  rebound  when  squeezed  in 
the  hand  they  are  ready  for  roll- 
ing. By  this  process  the  leaves 
are  kneaded  and  twisted,  either 
by  hand  or  machinery,  until  the 
juice  has  exuded  and  formed  the 
whole  into  a  clammy  mass.  Next 
comes  the  important  operation  of 
fermentation,  and  on  this  depends 
in  a  large  measure  the  quality  of 
the  finished  tea.  The  rolled 
leaves  are  carefully  watched  until 
they  reach  a  certain  colour,  when 
they  are  spread  in  the  sun  for 
about  an  hour,  and  finally  dried 
by  currents  of  heated  air.  This 
done,  the  tea  is  sifted,  the 
different-sized  leaves  determining 
the  value. 

The  accompanying  photo,  repre- 
sents a  single  pine  tree  in  the 
shape  of  a  junk   growing   a  few 


miles  from  Kyoto,  the  western  capital  of  Japan, 
in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  Monastery  of  the 
Kinkakuji,  or  Golden  Pavilion,  which  dates  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  This  tree  is  a 
monument  of  patient  care  and  devotion.  In 
the  Mikado's  Empire  landscape  gardening  has 
for  generations  been  studied  as  a  fine  art,  and 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Japanese  aestheti- 
cism.  The  greatest  triumphs  are  achieved  in 
dwarfing  trees,  and  a  pine  tree  some  sixty  years 
old    and    perfect    in    every  part,    but    yet    not 


6. — PINE  TREE   COT 


AND   TRAINED   INTO   THE   SHAPE   OF    A   JUNK  IN  A  JAPANESE  GARDEN. 

From  a  Photo. 
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I    HIS    WHEEL-BARROW    IN    SHANGHAI. 

From  a  Photo. 


more  than  a  foot  high,  is  frequently  seen.  These 
gardens — amongst  which  the  Kinkakuji  is  justly 
celebrated — are  fancifully  laid  out  with  dwarf 
.  -tone  lanterns,  water-basins,  cascades, 
miniature  temples,  and  bridges,  but  with  a  con- 
spicuous  absence  of  flowers — strange  to  relate  of 
that  land  of  flowers  and  flower  worship. 


A  sight  often  seen  in  Shanghai  is  a  coolie  with  a 
wheel-barrow  staggering  along  under  a  great  load 
ofstrawbraid  which  is  going  for  inspection  to  a 
foreign  merchant.  His  head  is  not  visible. 
Last  fuly,  with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  number 
of  these  wheelbarrows,  the  municipal  authorities 
raised  the  tax.  On  this  the  men  struck  and 
rioted,  and  the  volunteers  had  to  be  called 
out.  The  wheel-barrow  men  were  allowed  three 
months'  grace  before  the  increased  tax  came 
into  force,  but  even  now  their  number  seems  as 
great  as  ever. 

The  Shevezettan  Pagoda  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying photo,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
Buddhist  "  Kyidawya's  "  or  foot-prints  of  Gan- 
dama,  the  Buddha,  in  Burma.  It  contains  two 
prints  of  the  typical  foot,  some  6ft.  in  length, 
one  on  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river  under  the 
Pagoda  on  the  River  Juan,  and  the  other  on 
top  of  the  hill  which  rises  precipitously  from  the 
river.  The  remarkable  carved  teakwood-covered 
way  over  the  steps  leading  to  the  upper  foot- 
print is  shown  in  the  photograph  ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  may  be  seen  the  temporary 
bamboo  huts  erected  to  shelter  the  pilgrims  who 
come  in  thousands  from  all  parts  of  Burma  to 
visit  the  footprints  and  temple  during  the  yearly 
festival.  It  is  situated  in  the  Minbu  district  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  forty  miles  from 
the  celebrated  Minbu  mud  volcanoes. 


From  a] 


8.— A    BUDDHIST    KIM  AL    IN    BURMA.      NOTICE    THE   TEAKWOOD-COVERED    WAY. 


{Photo. 
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such    as    may    be    found    growing    in    and 
about  the  city. 

Among   the   miners   in   the  Sonthal   Pur 
gunnahs — a  district  in    Bengal     drinking  is 
ranked  as  a  high   accomplishment,  and  the 
man  who  can  drink  the  most  in  the  shorl 
time  is  looked  upon  with  great  admiration. 
But  the  matter  does  not  end  with  the  mere 
drinking:  the  would-be  champion  must  be  a 
juggler  of  a  sort,  as  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph   shows.     The    natives    drink    in    this 
manner  at  all  times,  but  on  festive  occasions 
they  split   up  into  parties  and  compete  one 
against  the  other.     The  reason  why  the  grog 
is  served  through  a  hole  in  this  manner  is 
because  the  hard  and  fast  law  of  caste  does 
not  allow  a  man  of  one  caste  to  touch  any- 
thing that   a   man  of  a  different  caste    has 
handled.      The  pot,   which  contains  about 
three  quarts,  is  first  held  quite  close  to  the 
mouth,  though  not  coming  into  actual  con- 
tact with  it ;  and  then,  taking  his  finger  away, 
the  server  allows  the  grog  to  flow  into  the 
man's  mouth,   raising    the  pot   higher   and 
higher  in  order  to  put  a  head  on  the  liquor. 
Often   the   distance   between   the   jar    and 
the  drinker's  mouth  is  3ft.  or  4ft. 


9.— GIANT    CACTUS    NEAR    I.' >s    ANGELES  CITY— A 

HEDGE   OF    THESE    PLANTS    WOULD    WANT  A  GOOD 

DEAL   OF    NEGOTIATING. 

From  a  Photo,  by  Frank  L.  Park  and  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  quite 
a  number  of  things.      It  is  a  big  rail- 
way centre  ;  practically   the  capital 
of    Southern    California ;    and   the 
head-quarters   of    the    great   fruit- 
growing  industry  of  the  "  Garden 
State."     In  one  year   the  value  of 
the  oranges  exported  from   the  city 
was  $1,250,000.      Los  Angeles  is  a 
delightful  health  resort,  and  is  liter- 
ally    embowered      in      vegetation, 
among   the    characteristic    features 
being  the  swiftly-growing  eucalyptus, 
the    graceful     pepper    trees,    india- 
rubber  trees,  oranges  and  lemons, 
roses,    geraniums,    yuccas,    century 
plants,    bananas,    Calla    lilies,    and 
pomegranates.     But  no  better  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  remarkable 
nature  of  the  semi-tropical  vegeta- 
tion   than     that    afforded    by    the 
photograph    here   reproduced, 
which     shows    some    extraordinary 
specimens     of    the     giant     cactus, 


From  a] 


10.—A    DRINKING    COMPETITION    I 
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[  Tahiti,  South  Pacific. 


II. —  NO   ONE   WORKS    IN'    TAHITI — EVEN    THE  VERY  TABLE-CLOTH    GROWS   ON  A  TREE  !      FEASTINl 

Front  a  Photo,  by  F.  Homes,]  GREAT  industry. 


Every  requisite  of  life  and  many  of  its 
luxuries  may  be  had  for  the  mere  trouble  of 
gathering  it  in  the  South  Seas.  Here  we  see 
a  party  of  Tahiti  natives  sitting  down  to  an  a/ 
fresco  dinner,  almost  every  item  of  which  has 
been  provided  by  bounteous  Nature.  To  begin 
with,  the  table-cloth  con- 

-  of  two  huge  plan- 
tain leaves,  and  the  very 
seats  are  nothing  more  or 

-  than  cocoa-nuts.  The 
festive  board  itself  is 
laden  with  a  bewildering 
assortment  of  fish,  pork, 
chicken,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  bananas, 
with  a  dessert  to  follow 
consisting  of  pine-apj 
bread-fruit,  guavas, 
melons,  oranges,  and 
alligator  pears  —  surely  a 
feast  worthy  of  the  gods  ! 
behind     the    party,    and 

tered  about  in  a  care- 
less   fashion    which    sng- 

ts  their  abundance,  we 
see  numbers  of  cocoa-nuts, 
in  a  state  of  creamy 
freshness  unknown  to 
European  markets.  There 


are  no  beggars  in 
Tahiti.  The  raw 
material  for  every- 
thing, from  a  fishing- 
line  to  a  canoe,  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  a 
mattress,  is  to  be 
found  growing  every- 
where in  the  greatest 
profusion. 

In  Mexico1 .  all 
freighting  is  done  on 
the  hacks  of  the  peons, 
as  you  see  in  the 
accompanying  photo., 
which  shows  a  man 
carrying  a  bundle  of 
horse  and  burro 
(donkey)  food  several 
times  larger  than  him- 
self. Any  of  the 
Mexican  peon  men 
will  carry  on  their 
backs  loads  weighing 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  One  cargador 
(freight-carrier)  of  the 
writer's  acquaintance 
has  often  carried  a  load 
weighing  three  hundred  pounds  !  Nor  are  these 
excessive  burdens  carried  for  a  short  distance 
only.  Some  of  the  cargadors'  journeys  last  from 
Tampico  to  Mexico  City,  or  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mazatlan,  half-way  across  the  Mexican  Republic  ; 
and  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Coast. 


12.-  IN     MEXICO,    HOWEVER. 

From  a  Photo.] 


?E    IS    DIFFERENT,    AND    THE  POOR     PEON    HAS 
TO  BEAR. 


;den 


[by  Scott. 
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.  —  AT    THE   TEMPLE    OF    THE    SACRED    MONKEYS    IN    RFNARES. 


The  English  traveller  in  India  will  sometimes 
meet  with  a  curious  sight  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  certain  Hindu  shrines.  He  will  notice  a 
troop  of  monkeys  squatting  on  the  roof  of  a 
temple,  grinning  at  the  worshippeis  that  pass  in 
and  out,  and  receiving  a  handsome  largesse  of 
nuts,  bananas,  and  brinjals.  Needless  to  say, 
they  are  a  positive  nuisance  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood. They  are  not  particular  as 
to  what  they  steal — anything  from  a  pea- 
nut to  a  shoe  will  do  —  though  non- 
comestibles  are  stolen  out  of  pure  malice. 
Occasionally  one,  more  impudent  and 
treacherous  than  the  rest,  will  creep 
down  to  the  stall  of  some  sleeping 
fruiterer,  grab  a  handful  of  delicacies, 
and  then  be  off  to  the  roof  of  the  temple, 
followed  by  a  volley  of  curses  from  the 
injured  owner.  And  yet,  curiously 
enough,,  the  natives,  far  from  inflicting 
condign  punishment  upon  such  knavish 
conduct,  maintain  the  thieving  monkeys 
in  pampered  luxury  within  the  precincts 
of  the  holiest  temple  at  Benares.  The 
monkey  is,  in  fact,  a  semi-sacred  animal, 
because  (according  to  the  legend)  Hunu- 
man,  the  king  of  the  monkeys,  effected 
the  release  of  a  beautiful  princess  beloved 
of  Rama  (an  incarnation  of  the  god 
Vishnu),  the  lady  having  been  carried  off 
by  a  bold,  bad  demon.  From  a] 


Cuban    hou- 
offer    a    forbidding 

front  to  the  st i 
as  you  may  see  in 
this  snap-shot  taken 
in  Havana.  The 
brass-nailed  d< 
with  their  burn- 
ished knockers 
seem  to  grudge  the 
entrance  they 
afford.  The  win- 
dows are  barred 
like  prisons,  and 
there  is  only  the 
occasional  flutter 
of  skirts  behind  the 
heavy  shutters  as  a 
sign  of  life  within. 
When  a  young 
Cuban  falls  in  love 
with  a  black-eyed 
beauty  so  secluded 
he  manifests  his 
affection  by  pro- 
menading her  street 
during  all  his  spare 
hours.  Of  course 
it  takes  the  neighbours  but  a  short  time  to  dis- 
cover which  sehorita  is  so  honoured,  and  then 
the  gossip  runs  that  Don  Julano  is  "walking" 
for  Zutanita.  If  the  young  lady  favours  her 
admirer  she  appears  at  her  window  and  the 
courtship  is  begun.  Every  day  thereafter,  in  the 
presence  of  a  sympathetic  neighbourhood,  he 
pleads  his  cause  through   the  forbidding  grating, 


[Photo. 


HAVANA,    BEFORE   A    LOVER    IS   ADMITTED   TO   THE    HOUSE   HE   SI-ENDS 
A    PROBATION    OUTSIDE   IN    INTERVIEWS    LIKE   THIS.  [Photo. 
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-ONE   OF    iHE   OLD   OUTDOOR    CLAY    OVENS    IN    WHICH    THE    MEXICANS    BAKE   THEIR    BREAD 

From  a  Photo. 


and  when  once  he  is  admitted  into  the  house 
their  engagement  is  formally  acknowledged. 
Whereupon  the  family  friends  discuss  wedding 
preparations,  for  a  jilted  girl  or  a  lover  rejected 
are  things  unheard  of  in  Cuba.  The  probation 
renders  such  things  impossible. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mexicans  used  to  build 
their  bread-ovens.  Seen  at  a  distance  these 
peculiar  contrivances  look  like  something  be- 
tween an  ant-hill  and  a  Kaffir  hut,  and,  although 
it  took  several  hours  to  bake  the  bread  in  them, 
they  seem  to  have  answered  their  purpose  pretty 
well.  Xow,  however,  the  Mexican  is  getting  an 
appetite  for  new  things,  and  his  precious  oven, 
one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of 
his  whole  house, 
is  one  of  the  first 
things  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the 
march  of  civiliza- 
tion. Stoves  are 
now  the  rage:  and 
even  the  very 
poorest  manage 
somehow  to 
scrape  enough  to- 
gether to  buy  one. 

It  is  a  rabbit  in- 
spector of  New/ 
land  whom  we  see 
in  our  next  photo. 


Rabbits  are  a  great  pest  in 
New  Zealand,  so  that  the 
authorities  and  run-holders 
employ  special  "  rabbiters  " 
to  keep  them  down.  In  the 
summer  months  the  rabbits 
are  caught  by  trapping  and 
hunting  with  dogs  ;  whilst 
during  the  winter  they  are 
poisoned.  At  that  time  of 
the  year  the  skins  are  more 
valuable,  so  that  the  killing 
is  pursued  with  a  greater 
zest.  The  men  are  em- 
ployed by  run -holders  in 
squads  of  about  six  or  seven, 
and  they  make  their  way  to 
the  hills  where  they  lay  the 
poison — generally  pollard 
and  sulphur.  They  after- 
wards go  over  the  ground 
again  and  pick  up  the  dead 
rabbits.  This  procedure 
usually  lasts  from  eight  to 
ten  weeks,  and  the  whole 
time  the  rabbiters  stay  upon 
the  hills.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  they 
previously  provide  for  such  a  lengthy  stay  and 
take  a  tent  and  food  with  them  ;  one  of  their 
number  acting  as  "  cook."  As  the  dead  rabbits 
are  collected  they  are  skinned  and  their  carcasses 
left.  The  furs  are  afterwards  brought  into  the 
stations,  or  the  runs,  where  they  are  counted  out, 
and  fetch  from  about  i6s.  8d.  to  20s.  2d.  per  100. 
To  see  that  run  or  station-holders  perform  their 
obligations  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  they  also  see  that  the  wire-net- 
ting is  on  the  boundary  and  that  the  districts  are 
not  over-run.  The  rabbit  inspector  is,  there- 
fore, a  Government  official,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  humbler  "  rabbi ter." 


From  a] 


A    NEW   ZEALAND   RABBIT    INSPECTOR   GOING    HIS    ROUNDS. 


\pr-on 


"THE   TIGER    RAISED    HIMSELF   UP   ON   HIS    HIND    LEGS,    AND   PLACED   HIS   IMMENSE 

PAWS   ON    MY   SHOULDER." 


(see  pack  565.; 
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Walked  Off  by  a    Tiger. 

By  A.  Turton,  of  Jorhat,   Kookilamukh,  Assam. 

"  The  inclosed  (writes  the  author)  is  an  absolutely  true  '  Tiger  Story,'  improbable  though  it  may 
appear.  I  know  the  hero  of  it  personally,  and  heard  the  story  from  his  own  lips.  It  is  a  well- 
known  one  amongst  tea  planters  and  others  of  a  later  generation  ;  and  at  least  one  witness  of  the 
actual  incident  is  alive,  besides  the  victim,  who  has  only  recently  retired  from  Assam.  For  obvious 
reasons  I  substitute  fictitious  names  (though  thinly  veiled  so  far  as  the  chief  character  is  concerned). 

I  have  lived  twenty-seven  years  in  Assam  and   Bengal." 


HAT  must  have  been  an  awful 
experience  of  yours  with  the  tiger, 
Barrett  ?  " 

'■  Terrible,"  was  the  somewhat 
curt  reply;  and  Barrett's  features 
assumed  a  troubled  look  as  he  relapsed  into 
silence,  as  if  the  subject  were  disagreeable  to 
him. 

We  were  sitting,  Sam  Barrett  and  I,  at  one  of 
the  little  round  tables  one  evening  after  dinner, 
at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  in  Calcutta.  The 
man  I  was  addressing  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  with  hair  white  as  snow,  forming  a  marked 
contrast  to  his  handsome,  well-preserved  features. 
Both  of  us  were  tea  planters  of  many  years' 
standing,  but  had  never  previously  met,  our 
estates  lying  far  apart — in  the  Nowgong  District 
of  Assam.  "Tiger  Barrett,'' as  he  was  always 
called,  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  estate  after  a 
furlough  spent  in  England. 

During  the  short  week  of  our  acquaintance 
I  had  become  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to 
venture  on  breaking  through  his  reserve,  and 
being  filled  with  a  desire  to  hear  one  of  the  best- 
known  authentic  adventures  in  India  from  the 
victim's  own  lips,  I  took  courage  to  say  : 
"  Barrett,  if  it  be  not  an  impertinence  on  my 
part  or  distressing  to  you  to  tell  me  your  adven- 
ture, will  you  relate  it  to  me,  as  I  have  heard 
so  many  and  conflicting  versions  of  it?" 

After  a  pause  he  replied:  "Yes,  Ell  tell  you, 
though  I  hate  to  repeat  the  story,  partly  because 
in  most  cases — especially  at  home  in  England 
when  relating  my  awful  experience — I  noticed 
signs  of  incredulity,  or  suppressed  mirth, 
amongst  my  listeners.  Besides,  the  recollection 
of  it — though  all  this  happened  many  years  ago 
—brings  back  to  me  most  painful  memories. 
It  is  bad  enough,"  he  continued,  "  to  have  gone 
Vol.  v.- 71. 


through  all  this  without  having  fellows  looking 
at  you  as  if  you  were  a  preposterous  liar  or  a 
hopeless  lunatic.  But,  as  ycu  know,  there  are 
men  still  alive  who  were  either  witnesses  of  the 
adventure  or  saw  me  immediately  after  in  my 
torn  and  lacerated  condition. 

"  One  evening,  as  young  Radcliffe  and  I  were 
riding    home   from   the  station,  where  we    had 

been  on  court  business,  we  turned  in  at  B , 

a    neighbouring    tea    estate,    where    dwelt    our 
mutual  friend  and   manager,  Jack  Williamson. 
We  found  him  with  a  touch  of  fever,  and  so  to 
keep  him  company,  and  as  it  was  rather  late,  we 
elected    to   accept    his    invitation  to    dine    and 
sleep.       Over    our    whisky    and    sodas    in    the 
veranda,    previous    to    our    meal,   our    host    re- 
marked, '  By  the  way,  you  chaps,  I  had  a  bit  of 
an  adventure  here  last  night.     My  chowkeydar 
(watchman)    was    carried   out    of   this   veranda 
about    ten    o'clock   by  a  tiger,    just   as    I    had 
cleared  off  to  bed.     The  poor  fellow's  yells,  of 
course,   brought  me  out  with   my  rifle,  double 
quick,  but    "  Stripes  "   had   disappeared   in   the 
dark,  and  I  couldn't  get  a  sight  at  him.  And,  by 
Jove,  his  tracks  this  morning  showed  him  to  be 
a  monster.      He  happened  to  pass  pretty  close 
to  the  coolie  lines,  and  the  poor  choivkeydar's 
cries,   as   he   was   being  carried  along,   brought 
out  a  lot  of  coolies,  who,  with  torches,  bamboos, 
and  sticks,  gave  chase,  and  caused  the  tiger  to 
drop  his  victim  and  decamp,  leaving  the  poor 
fellow    terribly    mangled,    but    still    alive.       He 
managed   to   linger  till   morning,   and   then   he 

died." 

"  '  Look  here,  Jack,'  I  broke  in  ;  '  what  have 
you  got  in  the  way  of  shooting-irons?' 

"  '  What  for  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  tiger  is 
such  an  ass  as  to  come  back  again  after  being 
hunted  away  by  the  coolies  last  night?' 
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' '  I   certainly  do,'  was  my  decided  reply  to 

our  host.      "That  tiger  was  a  man-eater,  take 

my    word    lor   it  ;  and.    what    is   more,    he   will 

come  back  again    for  the   prey  he  missed  last 

.;,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind.' 

•■'Well,  there's  aSnider  sporting  rifle;  Govern- 
ment Association  ditto,  and  a  I).  B.  12-bore 
gun,  with  plenty  of  ammunition  for  all.' 

"  l'hey  were  duly  distributed,  and  arrangements 
made  to  sit  up  after  dinner  for  our  blood- 
thirsty friend.  About  ten  o'clock  our  host 
rj  it  was  time  to  take  up  our  positions, 
which  was  done  :  Williamson  and  Radcliffe 
in  the  front  veranda  at  either  end,  and 
I  myself  in  the  back 
veranda.  All  lights  were 
put  out  except  one  in  the 
centre  room,  and  even 
this  was  turned  very  low. 
I  must  here  remark  that 
many  of  the  bungalows 
in  those  days  were  built 
on  earthen  plinths  called 
es,  about  2ft.  to  3ft. 
from  the  ground,  and 
not  as  now,  on  high 
chutigs  from  6ft.  to  10ft. 
in  the  air.  Well,  ten 
o'clock  had  come  and 
gone  —  eleven  o'clock, 
and  no  tiger.  '  This  is 
getting  monotonous,'  I 
thought  to  myself.  '  How- 
ever, I  will  give  "  Stripes  " 
another  half- hour,  and 
then  go  and  see  what  the 
other  fellows  are  up  to.' 
I'm  no  hand  at  glowing 
descriptions,  so  I'll  just 
tell  you  that  '  the  half- 
hour  came  and  with  it 
the  tiger  !  '  I  had,  in 
despair  of  seeing  our  night 
visitor,  leaned  my  rifle 
against  the  wall  and  put 

my  hand  and  arm,  as  far  as  the  elbow,  round 
the  angle  of  the  veranda  wall  to  take  a  final 
look  round  without  stepping  off  the  plinth  just 
before  joining  my  comrades,  when  I  suddenly 
found  my  wrist  seized  in  the  jaws  of  the  man- 
eater  !  He  must  have  been  only  a  few  feet 
away  when  I  was  in  the  act  of  putting  my  arm 
round  the  back  wall  and  at  that  instant  seized 
me. 

"What  could  I  do  ?  It  was  useless  struggling 
with  the  gigantic  brute.  The  pain  was  abso- 
lutely excruciating  as  his  great  fangs  crushed 
through  the  flesh  and  bones  of  my  wrist.  See 
here,"  said  Barrett,  as  he  displayed  his  left  hand 


and  wrist,  showing  the  deep  indentations  of  the 
great  teeth  and  protuberances  of  bone  forced 
through  and  bulging  out. 

"  Great  Scot !  how  you  must  have  suffered," 
I  exclaimed. 

"  There  is  no  denying  that"  he  replied,  "but 
it  was  nothing  to  what  followed.  Seeing  resist- 
ance futile,  I  stepped  backwards  from  the  plinth 
on  to  the  ground,  yielding  myself  to  the  tiger, 
and  realizing  that  the  slightest  struggle  would 
result  in  instant  death,  and  thus  1 zvatked  at  the 
side  of  the  tiger  with  my  wrist  in  his  jaws  ! 

"  At  the  instant  of  the  tiger  seizing  me  I  gave 
a  shout   to   my  friends,  '  The  tiger  has  got  me 


?n  " 


REALIZING    THAT    THE    SLIGHTEST    STRUGGLE    WOULD    RESULT   IN    INSTANT    HEATH, 
THE   SIDE   OK     THE   TIGER    WITH    MY    WRIST    IN    HIS   JAWS." 


WALKED   AT 


Help,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! '  It  appears  that 
they  also  had  grown  tired  of  waiting,  and  were 
dozing  in  long  cane  chairs,  with  their  guns 
beside  them.  At  my  cry  for  help,  however, 
they  sprang  up  and  rushed  into  the  bungalow, 
closing  the  doors,  being  for  the  moment  para- 
lyzed with  fear.  Meanwhile,  I  was  walking, 
under  compulsion,  at  the  side  of  this  man-eater, 
every  depression  in  the  ground  causing  me 
agony  as  the  brute"s  teeth  jarred  and  wrenched 
the  1  ones  of  my  wrist.  We  had  proceeded 
in  this  manner  for  some  fifty  yards 
when  he  neared  a  nullah,  or  dry  water-course, 
which    formed   a   boundary    between    the   bun- 


WALKED    OFF    BY    A    TIGER. 
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galovv  compound  and  the  tea  bushes  on  the 
other  side.  In  a  flash  I  realized  that  if  the 
monster  once  got  me  in  to  this  nullah  I  was 
doomed.  I  gave  one  heart-rending  shout,  '  For 
( ;od's  sake,  you  fellows,  come  and  help  me  !  ' 
This  was  enough  for  young  Radcliffe.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  burst  through  the 
hack  door,  rifle  in  hand — to  which,  by  the  way, 
he  had  affixed  the  bayonet — and  rushed  down  to 
my  rescue.  The  tiger  had  now  brought  me  to 
the  brink  of  the  nullah,  and  I,  now  knowing 
that  help  was  at  hand — for  Radcliffe  had 
shouted,  '  Hold  on,  I'm  coming  ! '  drew  back  as 
far  as  my  strength  and  the  agony  I  was  suffering 
would  permit,  upon  which  the  tiger  turned 
deliberately  round  facing  me,  and,  raising  him- 
self up  on  his  hind  legs,  placed  his  immense 
front  paws  on  my  shoulders,  but  never  for  one 
instant  loosing  the  grip  he 
had  on  my  wrist  !  Can  I 
describe  the  agony  of  mind 
and  body  that  I  endured  at 
that  supreme  moment  ?  Thank 
God,  it  lasted  only  a  feu- 
seconds,  but  it  appeared  to 
me  hours  —  a  lifetime.  I 
exerted  my  whole  strength 
(and  I  am  a  powerful  man). 
every  nerve,  every  muscle,  to 
withstand  the  forward  pres 
sure  of  this  heavy  beast,  with 
one  leg  thrown  back  to  act 
as  a  stay,  and  wondering 
when  I  should  be  overcome 
by  the  tiger's  superior  weight 
and  great  strength. 

"  There  was  a  flash,  a  loud 
report,  and  the  tiger  fell  over, 
backwards,  loosening  the  grip 
on    me    as   he    fell.       '  Run 
for  your  life,   man  ! '  shouted 
Radcliffe.         I     needed     no 
second  warning  to  make  the 
best   use  of  my    legs,    but  I 
was  weak  with  pain  and  loss 
of  blood  ;  and  Radcliffe  had 
gained     the     bungalow    and 
was    indoors    some    seconds 
before    I    reached   it.      The   tiger,    meanwhile, 
had    partially    recovered    himself,    was   on    his 
legs    again,    and    once   more   chasing  me  I      As 
I   placed   my  foot  on    the    step    I    was    hurled 
forward  across   the  veranda  and  into  the  centre 
room,  the  mat  door  giving  way  with  my  weight 
-and  the  tiger  falling  across  my  body,  dead  ! 


"  Do  you  see  this  mark  on  my  cheek  ? " 
asked  Barrett,  showing  a  red  scar  about  two 
inches  in  length.  "That  was  a  piece  taken 
out  by  one  of  the  tiger's  claws  as  he  rose  on 
to  my  shoulders.  Radcliffe,"  he  added,  "  had 
great  difficulty  in  the  uncertain  light  (for  the 
moon  war,  just  commencing  to  rise)  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  tiger  and  myself;  and  it 
was  only  when  close  up  to  me  that  he  forced 
his  rifle  over  my  shoulder  and  sent  six  inches  of 
steel  into  the  monster's  breast,  firing  the  weapon 
at  the  same  time,  and  thus  saving  my  life. 

"  It  remains  only  for  me  to  say  that  it  was 
many  months  before  1  was  well  enough  to  get 
about  again.  I  nearly  died  of  blood-poisoning, 
and  was  shipped  off  home  as  soon  as  I  could 
be  moved.  At  Madras  the  skipper  of  the 
steamer  suggested  my  going  ashore  and  ending 


AS    1    l'LACED    MY    FOOT    ON    THE   STEP    1    WAS    HURLED   ACROSS    THE    VERANDA    INTO 

THE    ROOM." 

my  days  peacefully  in  hospital,  as  I  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dead  man.  I  had  booked  my  passage 
for  home,  however,  and  intended  to  get  there 
if  I  could,  with  the  result  that  after  passing 
Colombo  I  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  am 
now  as  you  see  me— a  bit  shaken  perhaps,  but 
still  pursuing  my  old  calling  in  this  country." 


My  Housekeeping   Troubles  in   East  Africa. 

T\    Mrs.  Fred   Snowden,  Railhead,  Kikuvu,  British  East  Africa. 

In    this    paper    Mrs.    Snowden     tells    us    all    about    her    domestic    affairs    in    the    wilds    of    Kikuyu. 

How    she     beautified     her    mud-hut  ;     the    mysterious    tragedy    of     the    bottles    of     port  ;     training 

savages  as  servants;  famine  experiences;  queer  pets,  etc.     With  photos,  by  herself. 


the  top,  leaving  a  space  of  about  3^^.  below, 


thus    forming    a    "dado"    as     it    were. 


The 


WHAT   WITH    SAVAGE   AND   THIEVISH    SERVANTS,   FAMINE  AND  WILD 
BEASTS,    MRS     SNOWDEN    FOUND    HOUSEKEEPING    VERY    HARD. 

From  a  Photo,  by  J.  A.  Jones,  li  'a/tou-ou-Xaze. 


HE  house  is  the  most  important 
item  of  our  belongings  in  Kikuyu, 
for  till  quite  lately  so  few  of  us  had 
one.     Still,  so 


utility  of  my  calico  hanging  can  be  seen,  since 
I  was  able  to  pin  pictures  around  the  room. 
The  large  coloured  picture  of  the  Queen,  or 
"  Bibi  mkubwa  "  (Great  Lady),  as  the  natives 
call  her,  was  of  great  interest  to  th«m.  For  the 
first  few  weeks  after  I  pinned  it  up  I  had  daily 
visitors  from  all  parts  to  see  it.  It  was  amus- 
ing to  watch  a  party  gazing  in  admiration,  and 
asking  me  questions  as  to  what  she  did,  how 
many  villages  she  possessed,  and  if  her  chief  had 
any  other  wives  besides  herself.  Their  idea  of 
greatness  is  the  number  of  villages,  wives,  and 
cattle  a  person  possesses.  What  appealed  to 
them  most  was  the  fact  that  she  wore  a  neck- 
lace and  bracelets  like  them  ;  they  were  highly 
delighted  at  this. 

To  the  right  of  the  picture  can  be  seen  a 
dark  spot ;  this  represents  a  bunch  of  keys 
hung  on  a  nail  to  lock  our  boxes  and  the  store- 
house. I  had  well  tested  the  honesty  of  our 
house-boys,  but  never  found  them  tripping  in 
the  smallest  way,  not  even  with  regard  to  sugar, 
salt,  or  butter — commodities  that  the  best-inten- 
tioned  black  cannot  resist.  So  the  keys  were 
kept  there  to  be  always  handy.  One  day,  how- 
ever, I  had  a  shock;  I  required  some  wine  from 


far  as  I  am 
concerned  personally,  I 
like  living  under  canvas. 
It  is  one  long  oicnic  in  a 
tent,  or  rather  two  tents, 
one  for  feeding  and  an- 
other for  sleeping,  with 
sundry  grass  huts  around 
for  the  boys,  goats,  and 
chickens.  This,  of  course, 
providing  it  is  a  nice  grass 
camp.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  hut  is  preferable  in  a 
bushy  district  with  no 
grass. 

I  am  giving  you  an 
interior  view  of  one  side 
of  our  hut.  Its  walls  are 
of  mud  and  the  roof  of 
grass.  To  make  its 
appearance  less  "  muddy  " 
I  sewed  lengths  of  white 
calico  to  form  a  sort  of 
hanging  wall-"  paper/'  and 
suspended  the  stuff  from 


A    CORNER    OF    THE    DINING-ROOM.       SAVAGE    VISITORS   CAME    FROM    FAR    AND    NEAR     l<>    SI   E     IIIH 
PICTURE   OF   THE    "GREAT    LADY,''    AND   THEY    ASKI  D    EMBARRASSING    QUESTIO!  HER. 

From  a  Photo,  ly  the  Authoress. 


MY    HOUSEKEEPING    TROUBLES    IN    EAST    AFRICA. 


MRS.    SNOUDEN  S    SITTING-ROOM. 


NOTICE   THE   CRACKED    MUD   WALL   WHERE   THE   CALICO    COVERING    ENDS. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Authoress. 


the  store,  and  went  to  a  box  which  had  been 
opened  two  days  previously  when  we  took  out 
one  bottle.  Going  to  the  case  I  picked  up  an 
empty  bottle-straw,  and  another,  and  another, 
till  they  numbered  nine,  all  empty  !  I  thought 
the  things  must  be  bewitched.  I  called  the 
two  house-boys  and  asked  them  for  the  full 
case  of  wine,  and  they  said,  "  You  are  unpacking 
it  now."  When  I  showed  them  the  empty 
straws  they  were  equally  sur- 
prised. The  mystery  had  to  be 
cleared  up,  of  course,  and  all  the 
camp  was  called  to  "fall  in." 
Xo  one  knew  anything  about  it. 
The  only  step  nearer  was  that 
the  cook  (note,  the  cook)  went 
into  the  bushes  and  brought 
back  empty  wine,  brandy,  and 
other  bottles.  I  then  thought 
it  was  time  to  take  stock  and 
find  what  else  was  missing.  The 
result  was  that  everything  spirit- 
uous was  short.  How  long 
this  pilfering  had  been  going  on 
it  was  impossible  to  know — the 
only  thing  proven  was  that  nine 
bottles  of  port  had  gone  in  less 
than  four  days.     This,  too,  had 


gave 


been     ordered 
specially,    as    a 
fort "  for  me. 
The   solution 


from     England 
"  medical   com- 


of  the  mystery 


ame  more  difficult  as  inquiries 


MLR    AUTHORESS'S     IJOLD,    HAD     COOK     WHO 

STOLE   AND   DRANK    ALL    THE    I'ORT    WINE. 

HE   GOT   THREE    MONTHS'    HARD   LABOUR. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Anthot 
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were  made  The 
cook  vowed  he 
had  seen  the  two 
boys  drinking  at 
night  in  their 
huts.  T  h  e  y 
asserted  their 
innocence,  how- 
ever, in  such  a 
manner  that  it 
was  hard  to  dis- 
believe them. 
At  last,  all  our 
retinue  being  in 
disgrace,  and 
things  being 
generally  1111- 
com  fort  a  ble, 
with  a  threat 
that  everyone 
would  be  fined 
a  month's  pay 
unless  matters 
were  cleared  up, 
the  cook  con- 
fessed, and 
us  his  modus  ope/ c  rid i. 
Early  in  the  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  he 
used  to  get  in  by  a  wooden  shutter,  not  very 
securely  fastened,  take  the  keys  from  the  nail, 
and  open  the  store,  in  conjunction  with  the 
corporal  of  the  guard,  who  used  to  keep  the 
road  clear  when  he  changed  the  sentry.  And  I 
had  been  flattering  myself  on  having  such  a 
good  early-riser  :  the  bread  always  baked  before 
breakfast,  and  chickens  and 
other  things  cleaned  and  ready 
for  use  !  Men  were  deceivers 
ever !  I  could  hardly  believe 
him,  even  when  he  said  he  had 
done  it,  as  he  had  been  so  honest 
in  his  work.  Cooking  materials 
lasted  him  ever  so  long ;  whereas 
the  general  complaint  of  others 
was  that  sugar,  salt,  sauces, 
butter,  etc.,  went  too  quickly. 

I  asked  him  how  it  was  he  had 
so  religiously  avoided  taking  anv 
of  these  commodities,  and  yet 
had  been  so  dreadful  in  other 
respects.  He  said  he  knew  if  he 
stole  things  under  his  care  it 
could  be  traced  to  him.  but  since 
he  had  no  right  to  come  into  the 
sitting-room  nor  go  to  the  store, 
he  thought  the  house-boys,  who 
had  charge  of  both,  would  be 
blamed  and  punched,  notwith- 
standing how  much  they  might 
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From  a  Photo,  by  the  Authoress. 

assert  their  innocence.  This  does  not  say  much 
for  his  opinion  of  the  white  man's  justice  !  After 
a  fair  trial  by  the  district  officer  this  "  handy- 
man "  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard 
labour.  For  a  bottle  of  port  may  be  the  price 
of  a  life  in  the  East  African  interior. 

During  the  trial  it  came  out  that  he  and  his 
friend  drank  port  wine  and  brandy  in  tumbler- 
fuls,  or,  rather,  in  condensed  milk  tins,  half  a  tin 
of  port  wine  being  filled  up  with  brandy.  I  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  part  with  him  in  such  an 
minious  manner.  He  was  so  good  at  his 
work,  and  yet  when  I  selected  him  as  cook  he 
did  not  know  the  use  of  a  saucepan-lid,  but  was 
most  anxious  to  be  taught— he  proved  a  very 
apt  pupil. 

Cooks  of  all  sorts — good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— are  to  be  had  in  the  country.  We  first 
started  up-country  with  a  man  having  an 
Uent  testimonial,  and  asking  40  rupees  per 
month.  On  the  way  we  wanted  a  cup  of  tea, 
which  he  made  by  boiling  the  tea-leaves  ;  and 
when  I  asked  if  he  had  made  some  bread,  the 
boys  said,  "  He  has  made  a  '  rasasi  '  "  (a  cannon- 
ball),  which  it  indeed  proved  to  be.  On 
looking  round  and  finding  he  had  burnt  all  the 
enamel  off  the  saucepans  cooking  his  rice  I 
thought  it  was  time  lie  should  return  to  the 
coast. 

Experienced  Indian  cooks  are  to  be  had,  but 
I  preferred  to  take  a  raw  recruit  and  train  him 
in  the  (cooking)  way  he  should  go.  Several 
things    seemed    very   funny   to   him,   such  as  a 


meat  pie  —which 
he  called  "  meat- 
under- bread  "— 
and  roly-poly  jam 
pudding,  "long 
pudding  in 
gumpti"  (calico). 
Brussels  sprouts, 
of  which  we  grew 
fine  specimens  in 
our  garden,  he 
called  "cabbages 
that  have  little 
children  " — (cab- 
bage-y  wa  watoto) 
in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  big 
cabbage. 

These    blacks 
are  certainly  very 
quick   in  finding 
a  name  for  any- 
thing    that     is 
foreign  to  them. 
For  instance,  the 
patent      "  spark- 
lets "  apparatus   for   making  one's   own  mineral 
waters  amused  them  very  much,  and  they  called 
it  "chupa  bunduki,"  or  the  gun-bottle.     Cham- 
pagne   is    "dawa    bunduki " —medicine    like    a 
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gun;  "dawa,"   as   it   was 


only   in   e\idence  at 
times    of    sickness.     A    traction    engine    is    a 
"  tinka-tinka,"    from     the    "tink-tink"  noise  it 
makes  when   in   motion.      Others   again   call   it 
"  kata-miti,"  a  cutter  down  of  trees,  as  it  clears 
everything   in   front    of   it.      A    traction   engine 
surprised    them   more    than 
came  upon  them  unawares 
— no  way  cleared,  no  cut- 
tings made,  nor  rails  laid 
down  for  it   to  run  along. 
They  were  made  aware  of 
the  train  by  seeing  the  pre- 
parations and  having  the 
thing  explained  to  them, 
but  not  so  with  the  "  tinka- 
tinka."    One  old  chief  fol- 
lowed it  to  a  swamp  where 
it  was  to  be  watered,  and 
he   sat   for  two  hours    in 
mute    astonishment,    and 
then   remarked,   "  What  a 
big  stomach  it  must  have, 
to  drink  such  a  lot." 

Speaking  of  the  "  cab- 
bages that  have  little  chil- 
dren "  reminds  me  of  my 
chickens  and  garden,  and 
that  takes  me  on  to  speak 


of  the  famine  in  Kikuyu.  I  had  a  large  number  of 
chickens,  and  these  soon  cultivated  a  taste  for 
English  vegetables.  The  question  soon  was  : 
"Chickens  and  no  garden,  or  garden  and  no 
chickens?"  I  am  not  greedy,  still  I  wanted 
both;  so  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  I  selected  a 
starveling  girl  from  amongst  the  hundreds  of 
human  beings  who  came  daily  to  be  fed,  and 
told  her  that  if  she  remained  in  the  garden  to 
"shish"  the  chickens  from  early  morning  till 
sunset  she  should  be  well  fed.  In  the  photo, 
with  the  house-boy  and  the  tusks  the  little  one 
shows  what  she  was  like  after  being  with  us  a 
fortnight. 

One  day  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  bein^ 
trampled  on  to  one  of  my  own  cooking  fires. 
The  crowd  went  en  masse  for  the  cauldron 
before  I  had  given  the  word  and  cleared  out 
of  the  way,  those  behind  pushing  those  in 
front.  It  was  only  by  great  exertion,  and  by 
calling  to  the  sentry  on  guard,  that  the  crowd 
was  divided  and  I  was  extricated.  After  this  I 
arranged  all  the  babies  —  mere  skeletons  —  in 
circles  often;  then  the  older  children;  and, 
lastly,  the  women  and  men.  Then  I  doled  the 
hot  food  out  to  them,  a  huge  heap  for  each 
circle.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  their  eagerness. 
I  never  wish  to  undertake  the  distribution  of 
famine  relief  food  again. 

One  morning  the  headman,  a  Swahili,  and  a 
more  than  usually  intelligent  black,  speaking 
several  languages  and  able  to  read  and  write 
English  without  a  fault,  came  to  me  and  said  I 
must  not  go  into  the  crowd,  as  a  poor  starving 
youth  had  come  covered  with  small-pox,  and  must 
be  got  away  first.  You  see  the  headman  in  the 
the    railway,   as    it         photo,  with  three  wives  and  two  children.      His 
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pieces  by  a  wild  cat ;  the  monkeys 
died,  and  my  chicken-house  had 
nightly  visits  from  either  leopard 
or  mongoose.  In  one  week  I 
lost  eleven  beautiful  hens. 

The   next  photograph  shows   a 
tame    lion    cub    we     had     about 


eighteen     months 


ago. 


It 


was 


5.    SNOWDEN  S   PETS — PIG,  THE    FAITHFUL   OLD   DOG,    AND  THE   CAT   THAT 

From  a  Photo.]  was  carried  off  by  a  leopard.  [by  the  Authoress. 

domestic  establishment,  by  the  way,  was  not 
one  of  peace,  and  the  ladies  often  came  to  me 
with  their  grievances — it  was  a  sort  of  divorce- 
court  hearing,  on  a  small  scale.  The  one 
sitting    behind    him    eventually    left    him,    say- 


ing 


she  "  would    have    no  more 
We   all    know    of    the 
gger;     in    Kikuyu    it   is 
iiiitous.      .Many  of  the 
Wa  -  Kikuyu     have     lost 
their    toes    through    neg- 
lecting the  attacks  of  this 
noxious  little  insect. 

My  animal  pets  took 
some  time  to  feed  and 
attend    to.  ides   my 

faithful  old  dog  "Pig" 
there  were  pigeons,  a  par- 
rot, a  large  cat,  and  several 
monkeys.  But  the  year 
1900  did  not  seem  a  lucky 
one  for  me.  In  the  early 
weeks  of  it  all  my  pets 
came  to  grief.  My  cat  was 
carried  off  by  a  leopard  : 
the    parrot    was    torn    to 


of  it.' 


ANOTHER   PET — THE    LION    CUP.    MTOTO,    WHO    HAS   AN 
INTERESTING    HISTORY. 

From  a  Photo,  by  the  Authoress. 


caught  near    the  Athi  River,   not 
far    from     Machakos,    some     260 
miles    from    Mombasa.       It   was 
kept      for     some     time     by    the 
district   officer   of   Kitui,  and  he, 
thinking    it   was   getting   too   big 
to    be   a  safe    pet,  sent    it  down 
to  us,  asking   my  husband  if  he 
would    see    to    its   safe   transport 
to   the   coast,    as   we   were    soon 
going    on    leave.       It   was   never 
chained      up,      but     allowed     to 
roam    about    the    house    and 
grounds    like     an    ordinary    cat. 
Our    other     pets     then    were    a 
tame  wild  cat,  an  ape,  an  English 
fox-terrier,    and    a     black-and-tan 
with     four     puppies.      The    lion 
cub    romped     and     played    with 
these  at  will.     Its  food  consisted 
of  a  goat,  properly  killed,  cleaned, 
and  boiled,  daily.     A  novel  sight 
was   to  see  the  cook  (the  man  in  the  picture) 
prepare  its  food,  with  the  cub  lying  between  his 
legs  during  the  operation,  and  never  attempting 
to  touch  the  carcass,  whereas  the  dogs  and  fowls 
were  busily  engaged  scavenging  around  him. 
At  this  time  Mtoto,  to  which  name  the  cub 
answered,  was  about  five 
months    old.       We    took 
him     to    Mombasa,    the 
first   part  of   the  journey 
by  bullock-cart,   and   the 
latter      by     train.       This 
same  Mtoto  can  be  seen 
in    the   Victoria   Gardens 
at     Zanzibar.        He    was 
presented  to  the   Sultan, 
who  had  a  huge  cage  for 
him    on     the    quay    near 
his  palace.      But  one  day 
the   cub  was  extra  frolic- 
some, jumping  up  as  the 
Sultan's    carriage    was 
coming  out  of  the  gates, 
frightening     the     horses. 
He  was   then    moved   to 


the  gardens. 


The    Lone    Cruise    of    the    "Hornet"    Men. 


By  Leigh  H.  Irvine,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  personal  narrative  of  Frederick  Clough,  of  San  Francisco,  the  sole  sailor  survivor.  The  clipper 
ship  "  Hornet  "  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  left  Valparaiso,  but  caught  fire  in  mid-ocean  soon  afterwards. 
The  castaways  drifted  for  forty-three  days  in  an  open  boat.     How  they  managed  to  keep  alive  is  what 

the  survivor  tells  us   in  the  following  pages. 

Though  nearly  a  generation  has  passed  since 
the  sleeping  crew  and  passengers  of  the  ill  f; 
Hor?iet  saw  their  ship  dissolve  in  smoke 
thousands  of  miles  from  land,  Clough  has 
a  vivid  recollection  of  all  that  occurred,  and  he 
tells  the  story  so  faithfully  to  the  known  farts. 
and  so  feelingly,  that  the  listener  has  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  castaways  during  their  fearful 
voyage  in  an  open  boat.  The  telling  of  his 
experiences  is  still  so  painful  to  the  old  sailor 
that  he  often  sheds  tears  in  the  recital. 

The  survivors  of  the  Hornet  reached  the  port 
of  Laupohoehoe,  Hawaii,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1866,  at  the  end  of  a  perilous  voyage  that  ran 
eight  hours  beyond  forty-three  days.  Their  con- 
dition was  then  such  that  Mark  Twain,  who  saw 
them  a  few  days  after  they  were  picked  up  by 
natives,  described  them  as  mere  skinny  skeletons, 
and  said  that  "their  clothes  hung  limp  about 
them,  and  fitted  them  no  better  than  a  flag  fits 
the  flag-staff  in  a  calm."  The  appearance  thus 
described  marked  the  change  wrought  by  the 
hardships  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  was  the  moment 
of  the  disaster  that  fifteen  well-fed  young  men 
scaled    their   rations    down    to   a    fragment    of 

MR.    FREDERICK    CLOUGH    AS    HE    APPEARED    ABOUT    Till     TIME  ...  .  -,,        c  .  ,1  1-V.Ir.    ^lof   KoIi-kt 

of  the  wreck.  biscuit  and  a  gill  of  water  a  day— this  diet  being 

From  a  Photo,  by  Charles  Marston. 

T  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
thrilling  story  of  the  sea  than  that 
of  the  burning  of  the  clipper  ship 
Hornet,  which  occurred  in  mid- 
Pacific  on  May  3rd,  1866.     For  the 

first  time  since   the   escape  of  the  fifteen  men 

who  drifted  for  forty-three  days  in  an  open  boat, 

and  arrived  in   Honolulu— the  feeble  survivors 

of  a  marvellous  voyage  through   the   calms  and 

terrors  of  the  tropics— the  story  of  that  terrible 

affair  is  now  told  by  one  of  the  ship's  crew. 
The  narrator,   wno    has    so    long   refused    to 

break  the  silence,  is  Frederick  Clough,  of  San 

Francisco,  the  sole  sailor  survivor  (and  the  only 

survivor  but  one)  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful 

ocean  voyages  known.      His  promise  of  silence 

was   made   to   his  aged  mother  many  years  ago. 

On    account    of    an   annoying  newspaper   story 

that  the  castaways  had  intended  to  devour  one 

another,  the  mother  of  the   sailor  induced   her 

son  to  promise  that  he  would  not  tell  the  story 

for   publication   so   long   as   she   lived.     A  few 

months  ago  death  released  the   son   from   that 

pledge,  and   he  has  prepared  his  memoirs  for 

The  Wide  World. 
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s    ed  upon  when  the  flame  of  their  ship  died 
away  and  a   solemn   blackness  of    smoke  filled 
the  sky  above  the  place  where  the  Hornet  was 
-umed. 

For  weeks  they  were  drenched   by  the   down- 
pour of  tropical  showers;  then  the  blazing  sun 
o\     the    Equator    burnt    them.      Their    narrow 
quarters  were  a  torture,  and  for  many  days  hope 
deceived  them  at  every   point  of  the  compass. 
They  had  mistaken  morning  banks  of  cloud  for 
land   for   so  long,  that  when  at    last    land    did 
appear  they  mistook  it  for 
the     morning      bank,     and 
waved  it  off,  as  men  weary 
of    hoping    who  would    be 
ived  no  more. 
Interest   in   such  a  story 
cannot  fade.     The  survival 
of  these  men  after  so  long 
a     battle    with    starvation, 
with  every  imaginable  hard- 
ship, the  fear  of  death  and 
madness,     is    one    of     the 
greatest    wonders     in     the 
story  of  human  endurance. 
And    in    all    that   solitary 
waste  of   waters,  with    dis- 
tress and  hunger  unrelieved 
for    a    single    moment,    no 
man's  hand  was  ever  raised 
against    a    companion     in 
violence :     and     those     in 
charge  of  the  crumbs  that 
were   divided  each  day  ate 

.      .  J  CAPTAIN    JAMES    A.    MITCH 

not  a  morsel   beyond  their        Froma\      the  iu.-fated 
own      proportion,      though 

hunger  gnawed  them,  and  though  they  passed 
weeks  of  torture  "scanning  the  empty  sea- 
line  and  counting  the  steps  of  death's  invisible 
approach." 

Strange  to  say,  the  survivors  of  the  Hornet  all 
regained  their  health  and  strength,  and  most  of 
them  lived  for  many  years,  some  becoming 
extremely  religious,  by  the  way,  after  their 
terrible  experience.  Captain  James  A.  Mit- 
chell, who  engineered  the  launching,  and  had 
charge  of  the  sailing  of  the  boat  that  lived, 
would  be  nearly  ninety  now  if  he  were  still 
living,  but  he  died  nearly  twelve  years  ago. 
The  crew  and  passengers  always  gave  him 
credit  for  preserving  their  lives  and  direct- 
ing the  little  boat  with  almost  superhuman 
foresight.  It  is  certain  that  his  wonderful 
ability  to  seize  the  important  elements  of  a 
problem  and  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  enabled  the  drifting  men  to  survive,  and 
contributed  to  the  sailing  of  the  ship's  long-boat 
in  the  only  way  that  could  have  led  to  land. 
The  captain    modestly  declined    to   accept   the 


praise,  however,  and  always  maintained  that  he 
did  only  as  any  other  navigator  would  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  seldom 
discussed  his  own  conduct  during  the  disaster. 
The  following  characteristic  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Clough,  dated  December  3,  1873,  is  the  only 
writing  of  his  known  to  exist  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  the  Hornet  affair.  Its  modesty  is 
characteristic  of  the  man's  career  : — 

"My  Dear  Friend  and  Shipmate, — I  believe 
there  are  but  three  of  us  left;  at  least  I  know 

of  no  more.  I  saw  Henry 
Ferguson  last  summer.  He 
had  almost  finished  his 
study  for  the  ministry.  He 
inquired  after  you.  Cox  is 
dead.  We  certainly  had  a 
wonderful  and  providential 
escape,  and  nothing  but 
God's  grace  sustained  us 
— not  a  particle  of  credit 
is  due  to  me.  I  only  did 
what  any  other  man  must 
have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  long, 
constant  watchfulness  that 
broke  me  down  more  than 
all  the  rest." 

Now  that  you  have  the 
atmosphere  and  back- 
ground of  the  narrative,  as 
well  as  something  of  the 
personality  of  the  chief 
hero  of  the  Hornet,  it  will 

ELL,    THE   WASTER   OF  ' 

"hornet."       [Photo.        be  well  to  let  Clough  tell 

the  story  largely  in  his  own 
way — a  man  past  fifty-four,  remember,  telling 
what  he  felt  and  suffered,  feared  and  saw, 
as  a  lad  of  twenty.  But  no  man  could  ever 
forget  the  details  of  such  an  experience. 

"  If  you  want  to  imagine  what  all  this  was 
like,"  began  the  survivor,  as  he  sat  smoking  and 
recalling  old  memories,  "you  must  put  yourself 
where  I  was,  then  a  lad  of  twenty,  bound  for 
California  around  the  Horn.  We  left  New 
York  just  103  days  before  May  3rd,  1866  ;  and 
the  Hornet  was  a  clipper  ship  of  the  first  class, 
and  a  fast  sailer,  too.  The  voyage  for  the  first 
part  was  a  real  picnic,  the  quarters  were  roomy, 
and  the  captain  was  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian 
— a  thin,  medium-sized  man  who  never  drank. 
Captain  Mitchell  was  strict,  yet  gentle,  in  his 
orders,  and  a  man  of  rare  caution,  with  a  well- 
balanced  Scotch  head.  It  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  many  young  men  of  the 
crew  and  cabin  started  for  the  Golden  West 
with  leaping  pulses  and  great  hopes.  Of  course, 
we  were  all  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  land  of  gold, 
and  when  the  captain  told  us  that  he  had  never 
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made  so  fast  and  pleasant  a  passage  we  were  all 
delighted. 

"  But,  curiously  enough,  there  was  something 
that  seemed  to  tell  the  old  man  that  the  good 
luck  was  a  bad  omen.  He  remarked  to  First 
Officer  Hardy  that  the  voyage  was  made  under 
such  strange  circumstances  that  he  was  afraid 
something  would  happen  to  mar  it,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  his  fears  were  more  than  realized. 
We  came  around  the  Horn  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
ran  away  off  Valparaiso,  and  then  came  the 
fire." 

Clough's  story  should  be  interrupted  here  to 
say  that  the  ship's  position  on  the  morning  of 
.May  3rd  was  ii2deg.  iomin.  west 
longitude,  latitude  2deg.  above  the 
Equator.  The  temperature  of  the 
air  was  hot  and  humid  ;  no  sea,  no 
wind,  but  a  blistering  calm  under 
the  blazing  sun.  There  was  a  cry 
of  "  Fire,''  followed  by  the  greatest 
imaginable  confusion  in  getting  off 
men  and  stores.  And  all  this  in 
the  roaring  and  tossing  area  of 
the  deadly  Doldrums. 

"Six  bells  chimed  'Fire!'  '  re- 
marked Clough  to  me,  "and  the 
men  on  watch  cried  to  those  of  us 
who  were  still  asleep.  Almost 
before  we  could  spring  from  our 
bunks  the  flames  had  leapt  through 
the  hatchways.  The  mainmast  was 
going ;  the  rigging  was  all  burnt 
away.  I  was  one  of  the  first  men 
up,  and  barely  had  time  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  roaring  furnace 
in  the  booby-hatch.  This  we 
battened  down,  and  at  once  cut  a 
hole  in  the  deck  and  poured  in 
water  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
save  the  ship.  P>ut  it  was  child's 
play;  and  we  soon  abandoned  it 
to  engage  in  the  more  desperate 
battle  for  our  own  lives.  The  rush 
was  all  over  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  even  the 
masts  fell  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  ship  had  a 
general  cargo,  much  of  it  highly  inflammable. 
There  were,  for  example,  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
kerosene  ;  about  a  thousand  cases  of  tallow 
candles,  and  many  large  bales  of  rope  scattered 
amongst  these.  So  you  see  that  the  fire  had 
every  chance  imaginable,  and  the  ship  none 
at  all." 

The  rapidity  of  the  burning  will  be  better 
understood  if  its  origin  is  here  stated.  The 
ship's  mate  had  gone  into  the  hold  for  a  bucket 
of  black  varnish.  This  he  proceeded  to  draw, 
holding  an  open  light  in  his  left  hand  and  the 
bucket    in    his    right.       He    had    almost    filled 


the  vessel  when  the  light  ignited  the  volatile 
fluid,  and  the  flames  spread  at  once  to  the  cask, 
burning  the  mate's  hands  so  badly  that  he 
dropped  the  light  and  fled  lor  his  life. 

The  narrator  continues :  "  We  hustled  six- 
teen men  into  the  two  quarter-boats,  and 
fifteen  of  us,  including  the  captain,  two 
passengers,  the  third  mate  and  crew,  got  into 
the  ship's  long-boat,  which  was  provisioned  for 
but  ten  days,  counting  less  than  a  fifth  of  an 
ordinary  meal  for  an  entire  day's  food.  In 
getting  off  the  boat  we  stove  a  hole  in  her  as 
big  as  a  man's  head,  and  while  we  were  doing 
this   the  flames   burst  through   the  main  hatch 


1    WAS   ONE   OF    THE    FIRST    MEN    UP,    AND    l'.ARELY    HAD   TIME   TO   CATCH 
A    GLIMPSE   OF    THE   ROARING   FURNACE." 


and  raged  in  the  topsails.  The  carpenter 
patched  the  hole  with  a  blanket,  but  we  had  to 
bale  her  every  hour  we  were  at  sea." 

The  captain  took  stock  as  soon  as  the  excite- 
ment had  calmed,  and  it  was  found  that  each 
boat  had  a  fair  equipment  of  sea  instruments  — 
each  a  quadrant,  a  copy  of  Bodwich's  Naviga- 
tor, and  a  compass.  In  addition  to  this  the 
boats  of  the  captain  and  chief  mate  had  each  a 
chronometer.  For  the  thirty-one  men  who 
occupied  the  three  boats  there  was  on  hand  the 
following 'food  supply,  much  of  it  being  imme- 
diately spoiled  by  the  rains  :  four  hams  :  about 
thirty  pounds  of  salt  pork  ;  half  a  box  of  raisins; 
twelve  two  pound  cans  of  oysters  ;  one  hundred 
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pounds  of  broad  :  a  few  clams,  and  assorted 
moats  :  a  keg  that  contained  four  pounds  of 
buttor ;  twelve  gallons  o\  water  in  a  forty-gallon 

■■  -  uttle  butt "'  :  three  bottles  of  brandy  ;  some 
pipes  :  a  tow  matches,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco.      There  wore  no  medicines. 

With  this  scant  equipment  and  a  few  living 
things  that  were  caught  from  the  sea  or  hooked 
in  the  air  the  castaways  of  the 
Hornet  began  their  heroic  voyage 
of  more  than  five  thousand  miles. 
Clough's  account  of  the  first  day 
and  night  is  quite  dramatic  : — 

"■  The  ship  was  twenty- two 
hours  in  burning,  but  we  hovered 
nigh  her  so  long  as  an  ember  was 
loft,  hoping  to  be  discovered  and 
picked  up  by  some  passing  vessel 
attracted  by  the  glare.  We  wore 
so  excited  as  we  huddled  together 
in  that  leaky  boat  that  not  a 
morsel  of  food  passed  any  man's 
lips  that  anxious  day  :  nor  did  wo 
do  much  talking,  until  the  captain 
broke  the  silence  by  kneeling  in 
prayer  at  nightfall.  It  was  then 
that  the  terror  of  our  position  first 
fully  dawned  upon  me,  as  I  sat 
steering  by  the  wind  that  blew  in 
my  face.  There  was  no  light  but 
that  of  the  burning  ship,  but  this 
flare  was  so  intense  that  the  sea 
was  aflame  for  many  miles.  The 
clouds,  too,  were  fiery  rod  from 
the  reflection,  and  men's  faces 
glowed  in  the  fierce  light.  I  tell 
you,  it  was  a  solemn  picture, 
especially  when  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents  and  the  sea 
became  a  bit  wild." 

The  survivor  recalls  with  keen 
sympathy  the  suffering  that  came 
upon  the  company  during  nineteen 
days  of  almost  constant  rain,  chill 
winds,  and  dreary  nights  of  broken 
sleep  immediately  following  the 
fire. 

"  The  only  relief  we  had 
from  this  damp  and  chill,"  he 
says,  "  came  in  occasional  bursts 
of  burning  sun  under  the  Equator,  and  then  the 
heat  was  so  blistering  that  we  almost  welcomed 
the  rains  again.  The  nights  were  uniformly 
black,  save  for  occasional  gleams  of  the  moon 
through  rifts  in  the  clouds.  These  glimpses, 
however,  were  often  a  cause  of  terror,  for  they 
showed  white  caps  and  walls  of  sea  that  were 
frightful  to  behold.  Later  on,  though,  wo  wore 
resigned  to  our  fate,  and  rather  courted  death 


looked  to  the  sun, 


in  some  more  violent  form  than  the  horrors  of 
starvation — possibly  of  madness  and  murder. 

"  Our  matches  soon  gave  out,  or  became 
worthless  in  the  rain,  so  our  steering  had  to  be 
done  by  taking  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  night- 
fall (knowing  the  general  direction  of  the  Trades). 
Of  course   wo   used  our  compass,  and  we  also 

the  stars,  and  the  general 
rules  found  in  Bodwich 
to  set  us  right.  At 
times  it  was  a  struggle 
to  keep  afloat,  so  small 
and  unmanageable  did 
our  frail  craft  seem  in 
the  seas  that  often  raged 
for  days  and  nights  in 
steady  succession.  We 
had  a  topgallant  frag- 
ment for  our  sail,  and 
often  had  five  reefs  in 
that  poor  excuse  of  a  rag. 
"  Hunger  began  to 
worry  us  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day.  Our 
first  real  meal  after  the 
excitement  of  the  burn- 
ing vessel  was  the  morn- 
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ing  after  the  fire.  It  was  then  that  we  broke 
bread  (hard  tack)  in  the  rain.  Everything  was 
soaking  wet,  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  was 
drenching  us  still  more  ;  but  the  food  tasted 
sweet  to  men  thus  adrift.  Little  did  wo  then 
think  that  even  that  humble  meal  was  destined 
to  be  reduced  to  a  few  sour  black  crumbs  in 
less  than  two  weeks  from  that  time.  By  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  we  were  glad  to 
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get  even  the  salt-sodden  crumbs  and  a  gill  of 
water  in  twenty-four  hours.  Before  the  end  of 
two  weeks  we  had  appetites  that  did  not  split 
hairs  at  anything;  and  but  for  the  captain's 
severe  orders  some  of  us  would  have  had  a 
square  meal  at  any  cost.  Even  water  began  to 
orow  so  scarce  that  it  seemed  there  was  no 
chance  to  survive  ;  but  there  was  relief  in  the 
showers.  It  was  a  godsend  to  catch  an  extra 
drink  in  any  old  bit  of  a  sail— a  refreshing 
substitute  for  food." 

dough's  account  shows  how  wonderful  is  the 
way  men's  constitutions  become  accustomed  to 
hardships  when  stern  occasions  compel  them  to 
meet  certain  conditions.  "  We  slept  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,"  he  said,  "  lying  in  water,  wet 
through  for  weeks,  numb  and  cramped,  weak 
and  chilled  by  wind  and  spray,  yet  often 
dreaming  of  Christmas  dinners  and  of  most 
beautiful  things.  I  remember  looking  at  a  rosy 
sunset  one  evening  after  a  storm.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  hunger  had  pulled  me  down  until  I 
was  fearfully  weak  and  delirious,  but  when  I  fell 
asleep  I  dreamt  of  turkeys  on  feast  tables,  and 
in  happy  dreams  I  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a 
meal  fit  for  a  king." 

Finally,  these  mere  shadows  of  men  grew  so 
ravenous  that  they  began  to  devour  the  canvas 
that  had  covered  the  ham.  They  also  chewed 
the  bones  of  that  same  ham,  sucked  every  atom 
of  sustenance  from  the  staves  of  the  butter-keg, 
and  even  ate  their  boots  and  the  pulp  of  bits  of 
wood,  which  they  moistened  with  sea-water.  It 
was  about  that 
time  that  an 
event  occurred 
which  gave  the 
party  renewed 
life  :  they  came 
upon  a  sleeping 
turtle,  caught 
him,  divided 
him  into  fifteen 
equal  parts,  and 
were  kings  for  a 
day.  Mr.  ( 'lough 
continues  :  — 

"Even  by 
this  time  we 
were  so  weak 
from  lack  of  food 
and  long  suffer- 
ing that  I  believe 
we  should  have 
died  had  it  not 
been  for  t he- 
sheer  will-power 
that  kept  us 
living.      I    re- 


member we  caught  a  sea-gull  with  a  boat  hook 
some    ten    or    twelve    days    before   we   re; 
Hawaii,  and  the  work  of  dividing  it  into  fifti 
equal  parts,  even  down  to  the  feal 
time  than  the  telling.      We  had  almost  i 
the  last  chance  then,  ami  by  this  I  mean  the 
casting  of  lots  for  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  us, 
that  the  others  might  live  to  tell  the  story.    To 
this  agreement  of  a  gamble  for  life  or  death  all 
of    us   consented   without   the   least   hesitation. 
You  see,  the  captain  had  induced  us  to  refrain 
from   this  dreadful  resort  so   lon^  as  a    single 
chance  seemed  to  remain.     The  last  five  d 
we  made  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  with  nothing 
to    eat   except   some    pieces    of   canvas   and   a 
swallow  of  water  a  day.     We  had   become  so 
weak  and  hopeless  that  when  I  sighted  land  I 
could  hardly  induce  even  the  captain  to  look. 
We  had 'been  deceived  so  often   that   the  only 
answer    I    got    was,    '  Don't     deceive    us    any 
more  ;    we   have   been   fooled  too  often  !  '      It 
was    not   until    we    were    within    sound   of  the 
breakers  that  anyone  would  heed  my  signal." 

There  are  so  many  fascinating  little  things 
about  this  remarkable  voyage  that  only  one  can 
here  be  named  without  encroaching  on  the 
main  features  of  the  story.  A  remarkable 
minor  incident  of  the  voyage  was  the  survival  of 
a  cock,  which  crowed  regularly  at  daylight  each 
morning  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  day, 
when  he  expired,  after  crowing  more  vigorously 
than  ever.  Though  hunger  had  long  before 
that  moment  made  the  faces  of  the  sailors  wan 
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and  lean,  they  spared  the  body  of  the  dead  bird 
as  they  had  spared  his  life  :  and  when  he  sang 
lor  the  last  time  and  died,  he  was  cast  into  the 
sea  by  those  who  had  been  cheered  so  long  by 
his  clarion  notes,  and  who  were  thereafter  to 
miss  his  cheerful  morning  alarm. 

For  several  days  the  crew  of  the  long-boat 
towed  the  two  quarter  boats,  divided  food  with 
their  occupants,  and  did  all  in  human  power  to 
succour  them  :  but  after  several  rough  nights  it 
evident  that  the  task  of  towing  was  too 
:.  and  that  the  three  boats  must  part  like 
bits  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  tossed  by  the  huge 
rollers.  The  parting  took  place  at  sunset  one 
lovely  evening  that  gave  promise  of  a  perfect 
day.  Captain  Mitchell  saw  that  each  party  was 
provided  with  an  equal  supply  of  food  and 
water  :  and  then,  with  the  reflection  of  the 
tropical  sun  upon  the  deep,  and  with  the  Trades 
tly  blowing,  old  friends  said  good-bye  for 
ever.  The  last  that  Clough  or  anv  human  eve 
ever  saw  of  those  boats  and  their  occupants 
they  were  drifting  toward  the  crimson  west,  and 
into  that  lonely  sunset  they  vanished  for  ever. 
Whether  the  unfortunate  wretches  ate  one 
another,  died  like  heroes  together,  or  met  watery 
graves,  no  one  will  ever  know. 

(dough's  account  of  the  sufferings,  hopes, 
and  fears  of  the  company  is  supplemented  by  a 
few  strikingly  eloquent  extracts   from   the   diary 

Samuel  and  Henry  Ferguson,  the  former 
dead,  and  the  latter  now  an  aged  college  pro- 
fessor ;  he  was  then  a  young  man  bent  on 
trying  his  fortune  in  California.  As  Mark 
Twain  has  aptly  said,  these  entries  cannot  be 
improved  upon  for  living  interest.  Their  simple 
words  are  golden,  especially  the  description  of 
the  feelings  of  the  men  when  land  was  finally 
sighted;  and  the  very  pauses  and  incompleted 
phrases  have  in  them  an  eloquence  that  words 
cannot  portray.  First  a  few  extracts  from 
Samuel  Ferguson's  log  are  submitted  :  — 

••  May  24th. — Headed  about  north-west  all 
day.  In  the  afternoon  heavy  sea,  with  promise 
of  a  bad  night.  No  birds  nor  fish  ....  We 
are  all  plainly  getting  weaker ;  there  is  no  blind- 
ing ourselves  to  this  sorrowful  truth." 

"  May  25th. — Last  night  was  a  very  hard  one 
till  about  4  a.m.,  the  sea  breaking  over  our 
weather  side  and  making  everything  wet  and 
uncomfortable  ;  nor  was  the  day  any  better.  I 
think  hardly  anyone  managed  to  keep  entirely 
dry.  Sun  not  fully  out  all  day.  .  .  .  My  cramped 
position  makes  lying  one  way  any  length  of  time- 
impossible,  and  one  is  sore  almost  all  over. 
•:d  at  some  distance  a  spar,  but  not  near 
enough  to  see  what  it  was.  Saw  some  whales 
blow.  Weather  misty,  with  some  very  fine  rain, 
which  is  penetrating." 


"June  1st. —  Last  night  and  to-day  sea  very 
high  and  cobbling,  breaking  over  and  making 
us  all  wet  and  cold.  Weather  squally,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  only  careful  management — with 
God's  protecting  care — preserved  us  through 
both  the  night  and  the  day.  It  is  most  mar- 
vellous how  almost  every  morsel  that  passes  our 
lips  is  blessed  to  us." 

'•  Sunday,  June  3rd. — Latitude  i7deg.  54mm. 
Heavy  sea  all  night,  and  from  4  a.m.  very  wet, 
the  sea  breaking  over  us  in  frequent  sluices,  and 
soaking  everything — aft  particularly.  All  day 
the  sea  has  been  very  high,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
we  are  not  swamped." 

The  log  of  the  younger  Ferguson  will  now  be 
drawn  upon  to  show  something  of  the  fears  that 
harassed  the  party  as  their  food  vanished  and 
their  fate  seemed  one  of  starvation.  By  June 
10th  it  seemed  that  there  w;.s  little  hope  of 
survival  for  many  more  days,  yet  day  after  day 
passed  with  everybody  alive  and  hopeful  of  land. 
On  June  15th  that  hope  was  realized.  The 
entries  follow : — 

"June  nth. — Ate  the  rind  and  meat  of  our 
ham-bone,  and  have  the  bone  and  greasy  cloth 
from  around  the  ham-bone  left  to  eat  to-morrow. 
God  send  us  birds  or  fish,  and  let  us  not  perish 
of  hunger,  or  be  brought  to  the  dreadful  alter- 
native  !     As  I    feel    now,    I    do  not  think 

anything  could  persuade  me;  but  you  cannot 
tell  what  you  will  do  when  you  are  reduced  by 
hunger  and  your  mind  wandering." 

"June  12th. — Stiff  breeze,  and  we  are  fairly 
flying  toward  the  islands.  Good  hopes ;  but 
hunger  is  awful.     Ate  ham-bone  to-day." 

"June  13th. — The  ham-rags  are  not  gone  yet, 
and  the  boot-legs,  we  find,  are  very  palatable 
after  we  get  the  salt  out  of  them.  A  little 
smoke,  I  think,  does  some  little  good,  but  I 
don't  know." 

"June  14th. — Hunger  does  not  pain  us  much, 
but  we  are  dreadful  weak.  Our  water  is  getting 
frightfully  low.  God  grant  that  we  may  see 
land  soon.  Nothing  to  eat — but  feel  better  than 
I  did  yesterday.  Toward  evening  saw  a  magnifi- 
cent double  rainbow — the  first  we  had  seen. 
Captain  said,  '  Cheer  up,  boys  !  it's  a  prophecy  ! 
It's  the  bow  of  promise.'  " 

And  so  the  rainbow  proved,  for  by  the  next 
night  those  storm-beaten  shadows  of  men  had 
reached  the  rainbow  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  the  land  of  eternal  June.  Here  is  the 
last  entry,  an  eloquent  touch  that  was  written  by 
a  man  so  weak  that  he  could  not  stand  alone  — 
so  far  gone,  in  fact,  that  it  required  days  of 
careful  nursing  to  bring  him  back  to  health  and 
strength  again  : — 

•'June  15th.—  God  be  for  ever  praised  for  His 
infinite   mercy  to  us  !     Land  in  sight !   Rapidly 
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neared  it,  and  soon  were  sure  of  it.  Two 
noble  Kanakas  swam  out  and  took  the  boat 
ashore.  We  were  joyfully  received  by  two  white 
men  and  a  crowd  of  natives,  with  women  and 
children.  They  treated  us  splendidly,  aided  us, 
carried  us  up  the  bank,  and  brought  us  water, 
poi,  bananas,  and  green  cocoanuts.  The  white 
men  took  care  of  us,  and  prevented  those  who 
would  have  eaten  too  much  from  doing  so. 
Everybody  overjoyed  to  see  us,  and  all  sym- 
pathy expressed  in  faces,  deeds,  and  words.  We 
were  then  helped  up  to  the  house,  and  help  we 
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They  gave  the  captain  a  little  room,  and  tin- 
same  to  Sam  and  me,  and  gave  the  sitting-room 
to  the  men.  We  enjoyed  the  night,  but  did 
not  sleep— dreaded  that  we  might  wake  up 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  boat  again." 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  log,  and   in   the 
light  of  Clough's  explanations  of  the  endura 
of  the  party  it  is  almost   beyond  comprehem 
how  fifteen  men  ever  lived  so  long  on  nothing. 
Of  course,  hope  played  a  great  part  so  long 
there  seemed  anything  to  hope  for ;   and.  i 
after  the  sufferers  had  been  deceive.;   for  many 
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needed.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  steward,  Charley, 
are  the  only  whites  here.  Treated  us  splen- 
didly. ( lave  us  first  about  a  teaspoonfnl  of 
spirits  in  water,  and  then  to  each  a  cup  of  hot 
tea  and  a  little  bread.  Takes  every  care  of  us. 
Gave  us  later  another  cup  of  tea — and  bread 
the  same — and  then  let  us  go  to  rest.  It  is 
the  happiest  day  of  my  life.  God,  in  His 
mercy,  has  heard  our  prayer   and  we  are  saved  ! 

Everybody  is  so  kind.     Words  cannot  tell " 

"June  16th. — Mr.  Jones  gave  us  a  delightful 
bed,  and  we  surely  had  a  good  night's  rest  — 
but   not   sleep  ;    we    were    too  happy  to  sleep. 


weary  weeks,  dreams  of  feasts  and  prosperity, 
with  pictures  of  home  and  plenty  and  freedom 
and  the  joys  of  life,  came  to  cheer  them  curing 
their  last  days  at  sea.  A  strange  fact  was  that 
all  were  afterwards  in  better  health  than  they 
had  been  for  many  years.  From  this  some 
have  concluded  that  a  severe  fast  at  times 
proves  a  restorative.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  probable  that  a  few  more  days  would  ! 
seen  the  quiet  end  of  all.  The  rescue  of  the 
Hornet  company  after  the  trials  of  more  than 
six  weeks  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  n 
marvellous  authentic  stories  of  the  s< 
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The  Wedding   Fetes  of  Grez-Doiceau. 

By  J.  E.  Whitby. 

An  interesting  village  ceremonial  in  Belgium,  at  which  the  whole  commune  came  forward  to  do  honour 
-tain  selected  married  couples  of  great  age  and  unblemished  character.     There  were  church  cere- 
monies,  a  banquet,  the  presentation  of  gifts,  a  carnival  procession,  and  finally  a  display  of  illuminations 
and  fireworks.     With  photographs  specially  taken  for  "The  Wide  World"  by  M.  de  Leemans. 


N  invitation  to  a  diamond  wedding 
is  not  a  thing  of  everyday  occur- 
rence :  and  when  that  is  combined 
with  the  celebration  of  four  golden 
weddings  at  the  same  time  the 
matter  becomes  one  which  he  who  is  in  search 
of  interesting  matter  for  Widi  World  readers 
cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

An  intimation  from  the  municipal  authorities 
Gre;  Doiceau-lez-Wavre  that  my  presence 
would  he  welcome  at  the  festivities  to  celebrate 
the  wedding  anniversaries  of  these  verj  much- 
married  the  couples  induced  me  to  throw  to 
the  winds  my  other  engagements  for  the  same 
day  and  to  take  the  train  fur  VVavre.  From 
there  one  of  the  light  railways  that  traverse 
_:um  in  every  direction  like  the  threads  of  a 
spider's  web  conveyed  me  to  the  village  in 
question. 

At  the  station  I  found  two  very  smart-looking 
officials  waiting  to  receive  me,  both  clad  in  that 
curious  morning  evening  costume  which,  though 
it  may  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
wearer  to  be  equal  to  any  emergency,  strikes  an 
English  eye  with  bewilderment.  A  tail  coat  and 
silk  hat  at  nine  in  the  morning  made  an  odd 
combination,  but,  joined  to  a  white  waistcoat, 
which  served  as 
a  background  for 
a  red  and  white- 
ribbon  and  the 
of  arms  of 
the  little  town, 
gave  each  wearer 
a  look  both  im- 
portant and  fine. 
Thus  escort  I 
made  the  tour 
of  the  place — a 
graceful,  quaint, 
and  picturesque 
little  spot,  with 
a  small  stream 
murmuring  its 
secrets  confiden- 
tially all  through 
the  village. 
Everything  was 
looking  its  very 
gayest,  with  trees 
planted  for  the 
occasion  before 
every  door,  linked 
with    miles   of 


paper  chains,  and  hung  with  innumerable  lan- 
terns. It  was  impressed  on  me  that  all  this  was 
the  result  of  individual  effort,  and  it  certainly 
showed  a  unanimity  of  good  feeling  which  many 
a  larger  town  might  envy,  together  with  a  popu- 
larity which  spoke  volumes  for  the  persons  in 
whose  honour  the  fete  was  given.  These  were 
spoken  of  as  the  "  jubilaires,"  a  word  for  which 
there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  English 
language  ;  but  it  is  so  short  and  so  expressive, 
that  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  using  it  in 
this  descriptive  paper,  even  by  those  who  object 
to  the  very  tip  of  the  French  tongue  appearing 
in  an  English  article. 

At  half-past  eleven  five  carriages  and  pairs 
were  sent  by  the  municipality  (which,  it  must 
be  understood,  bore  the  entire  cost  of  the 
festival)  to  fetch  the  "jubilaires"  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Mayor 
(the  Comte  de  Monceau)  and  the  Corporation. 
Here,  when  assembled,  they  drank  what  is 
known  as  the  "  vin  d'honneur,"  which  took  the 
form  of  a  glass  of  port  and  a  biscuit.  Here 
also  they  sat  for  their  photographs.  The  dia- 
mond bride  and  bridegroom  are  placed, 
naturally,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  He 
holds   a    stick,    and    she    has    added    a    white 
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From  a  Photo,  hy  M.  de  Leemans. 

silk  shawl  (a  present)  to  her  usual  black  cap. 
Each  of  the  brides  was  clad  in  black,  as  is  the 
custom  at  weddings  on  the  Continent  except 
those  of  the  upper  classes.  They  were  all 
peasants  except  one  pair.  In  this  case  the 
bride  had  been  a  lady's  maid  and  the  groom  a 
butler.  She  was  the  only  one  who  boasted  a 
bonnet,  gloves,  and  parasol.  She  wore,  too,  an 
air  of  gentility— as  who  should  say,  "  I  am  with 
these  people,  hut  not  of  them  "  -which  was  quite 
oppressive.  Her  husband  looked  superior  in  a 
glossy  black  coat  and  a  white  stock.  The  couple 
I  liked  the  best  are  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
picture.  The  man  wore  the  blue  blouse  and 
black  cap  of  the  peasant,  but  he  had  a  most 
intelligent  expression,  and  a  complexion  like  a 
ripe  apple.  The  old  lady  was  the  cheeriest  soul 
possible.  Every  now  and  then  she  pressed  her 
lips  together  and  tried  to  look  demure  as  in 
the  photograph,  but  she  could  not  control  her 
dancing  eyes,  and  the  merry  smile  was  soon 
shining  on  her  face  again.  She  must  have  been 
a  gay  damsel  in  her  youth. 

They  were  all  driven  to  the  decorated  church 
in  their  respective  carriages,  while  the  village 
bells  rang  their  loudest.  Soon  .they  entered  the 
building,  each  on  the  arm  of  some  distinguished 
townsman,  to  the  strains  of  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding  March,  which  pealed  forth  from  the 
organ  !  All  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  seemed 
in  capital  form  except  the  diamond  groom,  who 
had  to  lean  on  two  supporters  up  the  church. 
I  was  amused  to  watch  my  cheery  old  lady,  who 
contrived  to  edge  her  escort  to  one  side  of  the 
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aisle,  where  in  passing  she 
managed  to  give  a  playful 
prod,  with  her  elbow  to  a 
group  of  her  old  cronies 
seated  there.  The  married 
pairs  were  placed  in  two 
rows  immediately  in  front 
of  the  altar,  the  principal 
couple  having  the  pla< 
honour  in  front.  The 
musical  service,  with  a  "Te 
Deum  "  given  expressly  for 
the  "jubilaires"  (it  must  be 
noted  that  one  and  all  had 
been  to  confession  that 
morning),  was  conducted  by 
three  priests  in  very  magni- 
ficent white  and  gold  gar- 
ments. There  was  excellent 
singing,  and  nothing  was 
spared  to  do  honour  to  the 
old  people.  The  sight  of 
them  seated  there  together 
'ii  state,  all  celebrating 
at  the  same  altar  the  anni- 
versary of  their  most  simple  weddings  —  in 
the  very  spot  where  in  the  days  of  their  youth 
they  had  repeated  their  vows  of  love  and 
faithfulness — brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  most 
of  the  onlookers.  But  the  organ  pealed  and 
the  bells  rang  again,  and  the  "jubilaires"  were 
soon  rolling  luxuriously  in  their  carriages  the  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  back  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  they  sat  down  together  to  a  good  dinner, 
while  a  band  of  music  played  on  the  stage  for 
their  benefit.  Then  there  were  toasts  in  cham- 
pagne, and  the  Mayor  made  an  excellent  speech, 
saying  just  the  right  thing  in  a  few  words.  Then 
they  drank  to  themselves,  to  the  authorities,  the 
village,  the  kingdom,  The  Wide  World,  and 
everybody. 

After  dinner  the  gifts  were  presented  which 
the  commune  itself  had  bestowed  upon  them. 
Each  couple  had  been  allowed  to  choose  what 
it  liked  best,  and  the  presents  were  waiting 
for  bestowal  in  the  hall.  Two  of  the  married 
pairs  had  chosen  bedsteads,  wishing,  as  I  was 
told  by  a  garrulous  old  person,  "  to  die 
comfortably."  She  supplemented  this  piece  of 
information  with  the  news  that  friends  had 
added  a  wool  mattress  for  the  diamond  couple 
— "  we  lie  on  straw  here."  Two  of  the  old 
couples  had  fixed  on  armchairs  covered  with 
red  velvet;  whilst  another  had  chosen  the 
"gildiest"  gilt  clock  I  ever  beheld.  The 
"superior  pussons"  had  selected,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  drawing-room  ornament— a  vase 
on  a  stand,  which  would  contain  either 
flowers,    cards,     or     any     elegant     trifle.       At 
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one  o'clock  the  "jubilaires"  were  seated  in 
state  before  the  Town  Hall,  in  front  of  which 
a  procession  defiled  in  their  honour.  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  Belgians  love,  and  they  get  up 
these  cavalcades  excellently,  leading  off  in  this 
case  with  three  splendid  specimens  of  the 
mounted  gendarmerie  in  their  very  best,  and 
followed  by  the  young  Count  de  Grez  and  his 
suite,  starting  for  the  first  Crusade.  Cavaliers 
on  horseback,  cyclists,  old  soldiers,  bands  of 
music,  and  triumphal  cars  fol- 
lowed. The  little  schoolgirls 
clad  in  white  and  marched, 
carrying  flowers  to  cast  before 
the  old  people.  The  boys  had 
all  been  thoughtfully  pro\ 
with  drums,  flags,  and  trumpets, 
which  kept  them  proudly  busy 
in  the  ranks.  Of  the  cars  pel 
haps  the  two  most  effective  were, 
first,  this  which  represented  the 
castle  dungeon,  painted,  it  was 
said,  in  a  day  by  an  artist  of 
Ottignies ;  and,  secondly,  that 
on  which  were  grouped,  amid 
wreaths  and  decorations  of 
flowers,  the  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  of  the 
"jubilaires,"  to  whom  they  were 
offering  palms.  After  the  school 
children  had  sung  a  hymn  of 
and     then     the 


"  Brabanconne"  (the  Belgian 
national  anthem)  the  old  people 
joined  the  procession  in  their 
carriages  and  made  a  sort  of 
royal  progress  round  and  round 
the  town.  Finally  the  recipients 
of  so  much  attention  were  taken 
home  for  that  rest  which  they 
must  have  so  much  needed. 
Nothing  could  have  been  better 
or  more  gracefully  got  up  or 
managed  than  the  whole  affair, 
and  the  organizers,  MM.  La 
Court  and  Maricq,  deserve  the 
greatest  credit. 

The  evening  closed  with  illu- 
minations and  fireworks,  for 
which  I  could  not  wait.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  "jubilaires"  must 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
the  effect  so  much  excitement 
might  have  on  them  ;  but  these 
Belgian  peasants  are  of  tough 
fibre,  and  they  all  appeared  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  hugely.  It 
was  a  red-letter  day  for  them. 
It  would  be  ungrateful  to  close  this  article 
without  a  word  of  thanks  to  all  those  who 
received  me  so  kindly,  and  who  put  every 
opportunity  in  my  way  of  seeing  that  which,  to 
English  eyes,  at  least,  is  a  unique  fete.  Nor 
must  I  fail  to  thank  once  more  the  Mayor  and 
his  family,  who  took  an  unknown  stranger 
within  their  castle  gates,  and  showed  that  kindly 
hospitality  which  makes  Belgium  such  a  pleasant 
place  for  travellers. 
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congratulation 
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On  the  Way  to  the  Twenty -= Mile    "Strike." 

By  Lerov  Pelletier,  of  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Being   a   plain    account  of  the    adventures  of  a   party  of  prospectors  who   set  off  to    outwit  their 

rivals.     The  narrative  contains  two  incidents— the  meeting  of  the  tidal  wave  in  Turn- Again  Arm 

on    the    Alaskan    coast,    and    the    tragedy    of  the    icy  tomb,   with    its    pathetic    interview.     We    are 

indebted  to  his  son  for  the  portrait  of  the  victim,  Mr.  Edward  Kennah. 


NTONE  DURIG  is  a  character. 
Born  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  he 
longed  for  other  scenes  when  he 
became  a  man,  and  in  1884  he 
came  to  America.  Knowing  no  home  but  in 
the  mountains,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
fall  into  the  life  of  a  prospector,  hunting  for 
elusive  gold,  and  in  this  his  knowledge  of 
rugged  Nature  served  him 
well.  He  had  been  an 
Alpine  guide.  As  special 
correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  I  started  in 
August,  1897,  for  the  Klon- 
dike, and  it  was  on  the 
notorious  Skagway  Trail 
that  I  first  met  Antone. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  take 
notes  at  that  time,  but  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  returning 
after  a  three  years'  sojourn 
in  Alaska,  I  called  on 
Antone  at  his  home  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  and 
we  talked  over  ou>-  experi- 
ences on  the  trail  when  on 
the  great  Klondike  stam- 
pede. During  the  evening 
I  got  him  to  tell  me  the 
never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten  ex 
perience  whose  memory  so 
worked  on  his  sensitive 
nature  that  he  has  given  up 
the  hazardous  life  of  pros- 
pector and  settled  down  in  a  little  cottage  with 
his  wife  and  children. 

After  getting  the  story  from  him  in  most 
minute  detail,  I  took  the  trouble  to  call  on  Mr. 
William  Fitts,  529,  27th  Avenue  South,  Seattle, 
and  on  Mr.  Henry  C.  Kennah,  the  only  son  of 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  glacier,  who  is  in 
the  registry  department  of  the  Seattle  Post 
Office.  These  gentlemen  corroborate,  in  every 
particular,  the  story  as  given  here.  I  did  this, 
not  because  I  doubted  Antone  in  any  way,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  reader  who  may  not  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  number  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances the  kind-hearted  and  truthful  Tyrolean. 

I  feel  that  the  story  will  lose  much  in  the 
telling,  for  I  am  unable  to  reproduce  the  quaint 


MR.    EDWARD    KENNAH,    WHO    FELL    INTO    THE    GLACIER- 
CREVASSE   AND    MET   SO   REMARKABLE  A   DEATH. 

From  a  Photo.  l>y  Peiser. 


accent    with    which    the    spoken    narrative    was 
adorned. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1896,  that  my 
partner  Edward  Kennah  and  myself,  discouraged 
with  the  results  of  a  year's  fruitless  prospecting 
along  the  smaller  streams  emptying  into  Cook's 
Inlet,  on  the  south  coast  of  Alaska,  and  hear- 
ing of  a  "  strike  "  on  a  tributary  of  Twenty-Mile 

River,  a  stream  which  Hows 
into  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Turn-Again  Arm,  deter- 
mined to  "go  and  see." 
Turn-Again  Arm  is  one  of 
the  worst  pieces  of  water 
along  the  Alaskan  coast ; 
and  that  is  saying  much. 

From  Cook's  Inlet  the 
entrance  to  Turn  -  Again 
Arm  is  a  very  narrow 
passage  between  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  granite, 
several  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Inside,  the  bay 
widens  out  into  an  im- 
mense basin  somewhat 
circular  in  form.  Its  pecu- 
liar shape,  together  with 
the  narrow  opening,  has  a 
most  unusual  effect  on  the 
tides.  Placid  as  a  mill- 
pond  at  high  or  low  tide, 
it  is  the  scene  of  indescrib- 
able confusion  at  other 
times. 

The  great  volume  of  water  which  flows  in  at 
one  tide  has  not  time  to  escape  before  the  return 
of  the  next,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  of 
the  waters  is  one  of  which  the  navigator  may  well 
beware.  The  tide,  checked  at  the  entrance  by 
the  narrow  gorge,  piles  wave  upon  wave  until  a 
great  tidal  "  bore "  is  formed,  which  frequently 
reaches  a  height  of  100ft.,  and,  gaining  in 
velocity  as  it  goes,  sweeps  up  the  centre  of 
the  Arm,  carrying  everything  before  it,  and 
churning  the  waters  until  they  are  black  with 
mud  and'  debris,  and  the  roar  can  be  heard 
for  miles.  The  outgoing  current,  split  by 
this  irresistible  force,  proceeds  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  for  some  minutes,  and  at  the 
line    of    contact    is    a    "  tide    rip,"    caught   in 
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which    no   boat,   however  strong,    could    live    a 
minute. 

In  order  to  reach  our  destination  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  trip  up  the  Arm,  and, 
with  two  others,  strangers  to  us,  and  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten,  we  started  on  July 
\  hoping  to  make  Sunrise  City,  a  small 
trading  village  within  six  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
Twenty  Mile  River,  on  the  same  night.  Knowing 
the  dangers  of  the  passage,  we  timed  our  starting 
so  as  to  catch  the  tide  at  its  most  favourable 
■.  and  we  would  have  been  successful  but 
for  a  winds,  which  so  delayed  us  in  spite  of 

strenuous  efforts  on  our  part  that,  just  as  we  had 
d  through  the  narrow  gateway,  we  noticed 
the  tide  set  inward,  and  realized  that  it  had 
turned  and  that  we  must  race  for  our  lives.  We 
might  still  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  escape, 
but  here  the  wind  increased  in  strength  and  we 
had  to  row  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  gale. 

Kennah,  who  was  a  Manxman,  and  had  spent 
the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  fishing-smacks, 
was  a  good  seaman,  and,  cool-headed  always,  had 
taken  the  place  of  captain.  Standing  in  the 
stern,  with  steering-oar  in  hand,  he  controlled 
the  boat  and  directed  our  efforts.  We  rowed 
with  a  will,  but  made  little  headway.  The  tide 
was  perceptibly  increasing  its  speed,  and  though 
this  helped  us  somewhat,  yet  it  was  the  surest 
sign  of  approaching  danger. 

Kennah,  in  the  stern,  looked  steadily  forward, 
but  we  who  were  rowing  could  see  the  approach 
of  impending  disaster.  Bursting  through  the 
gorge,  a  great  mountain  of  water  appeared, 
reminding  one  of  some  living,  breathing,  angry 
monster.  It  came  rushing  on,  bearing  down 
upon  us  with  great  velocity  as  if  bent  on  our 
destruction.  At  the  same  moment  a  roar,  as  of 
thunder,  broke  on  our  ears.  We  looked  at  one 
another  in  silence.  To  try  to  reach  the  shore 
and  make  a  landing  were  madness,  for  to 
accomplish  that  we  must  cross  the  opposing 
current,  the  out-going  tide,  and  that,  running  a, 
it  does,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  would 
have  swept  us  on  to  meet  the  great  wave — and 
certain  death. 

Our  only  hope  was  in  keeping  ahead  of  the 
'"bore  "  until  its  velocity  became  lessened  as  the 
water  found,  in  the  widened  basin,  space  for  its 
volume.  It  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  but  at  a 
nod  from  Kennah  we  bent  to  our  oars, 
forgetting,  as  men  will,  the  hopeless  side,  and 
thinking  only  of  escape.  No  word  was  spoken 
after  the  wave  made  its  appearance.  No 
human  voice  could  have  been  heard  above  the 
roar  of  that  torrent.  But  each  man  put  every 
ounce  of  his  strength  into  the  work,  and  the 
stout  oars  bent  under  the  strain. 

Our  boat  was  a  good  one.     It  was  a  lifeboat 


which  had  drifted  ashore  from  a  wrecked 
whaler,  and  though  somewhat  damaged  through 
having  been  washed  against  the  rocks,  we 
had  patched  it  up,  with  miners'  ingenuity,  so 
that  it  was  a  very  serviceable  craft.  We  felt 
certain  that  it  would  withstand  any  ordinary 
strain  the  sea  might  subject  it  to.  We  were 
now  about  two  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Arm,  and  the  waters  about  us  began  to  seethe  and 
show  great  agitation,  caused  by  the  onrush  of 
the  huge  mass. 

I  should  have  said  that  at  low  tide  the  centre 
of  the  bay  is  dotted  with  sand-bars,  whose 
golden-yellow  sands  glisten  in  the  sun.  These 
bars,  while  high  out  of  the  water  at  low  tide, 
are  covered  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  at  high 
tide,  and,  while  to  the  unwary  they  look  inviting 
resting  -  places  when,  worn  out  with  battling 
against  the  out-running  current,  he  decides  to 
await  the  more  favourable  one,  they  are,  how- 
ever, engulfed  in  an  instant  when  the  mad  rush 
begins,  and  where  a  moment  before  the  bright 
sands  lay  shimmering  in  the  sun,  there  is  a 
scene  of  such  a  war  of  waters  as  man  has 
seldom  witnessed.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  we 
would  be  cast  upon  the  dry  bars,  but  in  a  trice 
they  were  submerged  and  we  sped  on  with  ever- 
increasing  speed. 

Like  a  thing  of  paper  our  little  craft  was 
carried  on,  and  with  fear-increased  strength  we 
rowed  to  hasten  it  still  more,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping.  But  it  was  vain.  Already  the  tower- 
ing head  of  the  mountain  of  water  seemed  to 
cast  its  shadow  over  us,  and  its  magnificently 
curved  front  threatened  to  break  in  a  great 
Niagara,  obliterating  us  from  the  face  of  the  sea. 
With  arms  helpless  with  fear  we  ceased  rowing, 
and  with  hopeless  eyes  gazed  on  the  awful 
spectacle. 

If  I  had  given  up  my  life  at  that  moment  my 
last  thought  would  have  been  of  the  grandeur  of 
that  magnificent  dark-blue  concave  wall  of 
water,  with  its  narrow  crest  of  foam  which 
towered  50ft.  or  100ft.  above  us,  and  whose 
progress  no  power  could  stay.  Just  as  we  felt 
that  the  last  moment  had  arrived  we  were  given 
a  brief  respite.  A  smaller  wave,  seemingly 
pressed  out  from  under  the  foot  of  the  monster, 
caught  us,  and  with  great  velocity  hastened  us  on 
ahead  again.  We  felt  a  sensation  of  relief,  and 
at  a  nod  from  Kennah,  who,  bending  to  his 
steering  oar,  with  all  his  strength  kept  the  boat 
from  turning  and  held  her  stern  on  to  the 
current,  we  rowed  like  mad  to  give  him  steerage 
way.     But  the  giant  followed. 

Just  then  our  attention  was  diverted  by  the 
sight  of  another  imminent  danger.  What  had 
a  few  minutes  before  appeared  to  us  as  a  small 
dark  speck  on   one    of   the  sunny  sand-islands 
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A   SMALLER    WAVE    CAUGHT   US,    AND    WITH    GREAT    VELOCITY    HASTENED 
US  ON   AHEAD   AGAIN." 


now  proved  to  he  a  party  of  three  prospectors, 
who  were  making  frantic  efforts  to  launch  their 
heavily-laden  boat  before  the  tidal  wave  caught 
them.  Their  boat  lay  very  high  out  of  the 
water.  Evidently  it  had  been  left  stranded 
there  by  the  receding  tide  a  few  hours  before. 
We  tried  to  shout  to  them,  but  could  not  hear 
our  own  voices  above  the  roar  of  the  waters. 
While  they  tugged  desperately  at  their  boat 
the  wave  on  whose  crest  we  were  speeding 
along  caught  them,  and  in  an  instant  their  craft 
was  turned  over,  and  the  three  men  were  seen 
clinging  to  the  wreck. 

With  a  crash  and  a  deafening  roar  the  white 
crest  of  the  wave  came  down,  and  I  closed  my 
eyes,  expecting  to  be  crushed  by  the  tons  of 
falling  water.  But  fortune  was  with  us,  for  we 
wi  re  just  out  of  reach,  and  instead  of  being 
submerged  by  the  cataract  we  were  caught  up 
by  the  succeeding  wave  and  tossed  high  in  the 
air,  where  we  rode,  pitching  and  rolling,  the 
boat  now  standing  on  end,  now  dipping  up 
water  over  the  gunwale,  and  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  swamped.  She  proved  seaworthy, 
however,  and,  realizing  that  the  worst  was  over, 
we  kept  her  head  on  and  rode  to  safety,  though 
it  was  a  wild  ride.      We  saw  that  the  bar  had 


disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  now  a 
foaming,  whirling  sea.  There  was  no 
sign  of  either  boat  or  men.  They  had 
gone  10  join  the  great  army  of  pro- 
spectors who  haw  given  their  lives  in 
the  treacherous  waters  of  Turn  .' 
Arm,  and  lor  whose  return  friends  still 
wait  anxiously,  for  none  know  the  names 
or  the  fate  of  those  pioneers. 

We  were  unable  to  make  Sunrise 
City  that  night,  as  it  was  late  when  we 
arrived  at  Hope,  a  village  at  the  mouth 
of  Resurrection  Creek,  and,  worn  out 
with  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  day,  we 
were  content  to  camp  for  the  night. 
The  reader  must  be  reminded  here  that 
we  were  on  a  "stampede."  That  is,  the 
discovery  of  gold  had  been  reported  on 
a  new  creek,  and,  as  the  information 
was  as  yet  confined  to  a  few,  we  were 
attempting  to  get  to  the  scene  of  the 
reported  "strike"  before  it  became 
generally  known. 

Arriving  at  Sunrise  City  next  morning 
we  found  the  little  frontier  town  on  the 
qui  vive,  for  news  was  spreading  fast. 
Information  as  to  the  new  Eldorado  was 
meagre,  but  we  discovered  that  a  party 
of  six,  known  as  "The  Friscans,"  was 
to  start  on  the  following  morning. 
Separating  from  our  former  companions, 
we  joined  with  J.  W.  Fitts,  Henry 
Heidurn,  John  Dorbolo,  and  his  partner,  and 
two  Italians — all  of  whom  were  old-time  friends  ; 
and,  as  we  had  the  necessary  information,  we 
planned  to  outwit  the  "  Friscans'1  by  starting  at 
once. 

We  slipped  quietly  out  into  the  bay,  and,  as 
the  wind  was  favourable,  soon  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  fifteen  miles  from 
this  point  to  the  junction  of  the  creek  for  which 
we  were  bound.  Our  progress  against  the  swift 
current  of  the  river  was  slow,  and  made  by 
poling,  where  possible,  and  towing  with  lines 
where  the  depth  of  the  water  made  poling 
impracticable. 

One  trifling  accident  occurred.  Kennah,  who 
was  foremost,  walked  off  a  projecting  bank  of 
gravel  into  the  cold,  glacier  fed  waters  of  the 
river.  The  current  being  very  swift  at  this 
point,  and  the  water  deep,  he  might  have  been 
drowned,  but  he  clung  to  the  tow  line  and  we 
pulled  him  out.  "  Boys,"  he  laughed,  "  I  guess 
I  am  a  hoodoo  ! "  And  then  he  only  worked 
harder  on  the  line  to  keep  warm.  At  night-fall 
(the  sun  lingered  above  the  horizon  until  nearly 
eleven  o'clock)  we  camped  again,  tired,  but 
determined  to  push  on  as  soon  as  morning 
broke. 
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During  the  night  a  heavy  storm  broke,  and 
continued  with  unabated  fury  for  four  days, 
rendering  travelling  impossible.  Constructing, 
with   strips   of  bark,   a   rude  shelter,    we    made 

the  best  of  the  situation,  meantime  busying  our- 
selves with  "caching"  our  outfits  where  they 
would  be  safe  until  our  return.  We  panned  for 
gold  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  found  enough 
lours"  to  encourage  us  in  going  farther. 
And  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  we  started 
once  more,  taking  only  a  pair  of  blankets  each, 
with  rifle,  pick,  shovel,  and  pan  :  also  provisions 
enough  to  sustain  the  party  for  a 
week. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  saw 
that  the  thick  undergrowth  would 
make  further  progress  very  difficult. 
While  we  were  battling  with  this 
obstacle  another,  still  more  for- 
midable, appeared,  and  effectually 
barred  our  further  progress  along 
the  valley  of  the  creek.  Just  ahead 
of  us  the  creek  emerged  through 
the  narrow  walls  of  a  canyon,  whose 
s  were  abrupt  and  of  great  height. 
-  deep  and  swift  was  the  water  that 
wading  was  impossible,  while  the 
walls,  descending  precipitously  into 
the  water,  left  no  foothold  along 
the  shore. 

The  only  course  was  to  climb 
the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  then  were,  and  which  sloped 
gradually  into  the  valley  of  the 
creek.  With  our  heavy  packs  on 
our  backs,  and  usin^  our  loim 
shovel -handles  as  alpenstocks,  we 
began  the  ascent.  It  was  laborious, 
but  by  climbing  ten  minutes  and 
ing  five  alternately  we  made  it 
in  many  stages,  and  at  noon  arrived 
at  the  timber-line.  Here  we  rested 
an  hour,  fed,  and  again  proceeded. 

In   an    hour   we   reached    tin 
summit,  and  before  us  lay  a   long 
ridge  extending  towards  our  destina- 
tion.    It  was   bare    except   for   the' 
luxuriant  moss  with  which  all  Alaska 
is  covered.     It  was  broken  here  and 
there  by  small  depressions,  one  of 
which  we  reckoned,  by  our  pocket 
compass,   was    the    head  of   our  stream.       The 
walking     now     being    comparatively     easy,     we 
went    briskly    along,    and    nothing    was    further 
from   our    minds    than    an    impending   tragedy. 
We   felt  certain   now  that  we   had   distanced  all 
ipetitors   in   the  race  for  a  gold   mine,   and 
so  our  hearts  were  light. 

I    was    the    only    man    in     the    party    whose 


experience  in  the  mountains  had  extended  over 
a  period  o\  more  than  one  year,  and  so  I  was 
looked  upon  as  guide,  and  had  all  along  taken 
the  lead,  but  on  this  beautiful,  sun-lit  mountain- 
top  they  felt  no  need  of  a  guide.  So  the 
younger  members  of  the  party  walked,  or,  rather, 
ran  blithely  along,  leaving  Kennah  and  myself, 
the  two  older  men,  some  distance  in  the  rear. 

Another  mile  was  soon  covered.  The  two 
Italians  who  were  in  the  lead  rounded  a  sharp, 
projecting  rock  and,  dropping  into  a  valley, 
came  suddenly    upon   a   sheet   of    what   looked 


Willi    OUR    I'ACKi    ON  S,    AND    USING    OUR    SHOVEL-HANDLES  AS 

ALPENSTOCKS,    WE    BEGAN    THE    ASCENT." 

like  snow,  and  which  appeared  to  us  to  be 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  and  of 
unknown  length. 

They  looked  inquiringly  back,  and  I  shouted  : 
"  We  have  a  glacier  here  !  Look  out  !  "  They 
seemed  not  to  realize  that  there  was  need  for 
caution,  and  went  skipping  along  down  the 
smooth  surface. 
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I  fully  realized  the  risk  they  were  taking,  but 
they  were  out  of  range  of  my  voice,  and  I 
watched  them  with  anxious  eyes.  The  glacier 
lay  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  creek. 
Here  it  was  covered  with  light,  soft  snow  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  2ft.,  although  nowhere  else 
on  the   mountain   was   a  speck  of  white  to  be 

seen. 

I  was   horrified   to   see  Dorbolo,  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation,  place  his  legs  astride  the 
handle  of  his  shovel,  like  a  boy  with  a   hobby- 
horse, and,  sitting  on  the  steel  blade,  go  sliding 
with    great    rapidity    down   the   slippery,   snow- 
covered    plane.        Breathlessly    I    watched   the 
foolish  performance,  and  was  glad  when,  warned 
by    his    partner,    he    stopped    by 
striking   his    heels  into  the  yield- 
ing snow.      I  had  expected  at  any 
minute  to  see  him  drop  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  many  snow- 
covered  crevasses  with  which  all 
glaciers  are  seamed. 

The  taller  man,  who  was  in 
front,  was  seen  to  slip  and  fall  to 
his  waist  in  a  crack.  With  rare 
presence  of  mind  he  threw  him- 
self forward  on  his  stomach,  and 
thus  arrested  the  fall.  His  partner, 
in  hurrying  to  his  rescue,  fell  into 
another  crevasse,  and  was  saved 
only  by  an  accident.  His  rifle, 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  fell 
across  the  hole,  and  he  hung  on 
to  it  desperately  until  we  could 
reach  him.  All  were  thoroughly 
frightened  by  this  time,  and  I 
felt  that  the  incidents,  resulting 
as  they  had  in  no  serious  injury, 
would  serve  as  a  wholesome 
lesson. 

Examining  the  crevasse  before 
us,  we  saw  that  it  was  not  much 
more  than  i8in.  in  width,  narrow- 
ing toward  the  bottom,  where  its 
sides  evidently  met.  In  length 
it  extended  all  across  the  glacier. 

Kennah,  whose  self-possession 
I  had  never  before  known  to 
desert  him,  now  appeared  very 
nervous,  and  when  I  stepped 
across  the  narrow  opening  he 
refused  to  follow.  Fitts,  who  was  beside  him, 
laid  his  shovel  across  and,  pressing  the  handle 
into  the  snow,  stepped  on  it  and  crossed 
easily.  He  then  told  Kennah  to  do  the 
same,  but  shaking  his  head  he  motioned  to 
Fitts  to  throw  the  shovel  to  him.  This  Fitts 
did  and  turned  to  follow  the  rest.  Taking  up 
the   shovel,    Kennah   started  to  walk  along  the 
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edge,  apparently  looking  lor  a  more  favourable 
crossing-place,  and,  thinking  no  more  of  the 
matter,  I  too  turned  to  follow  the  others.  An 
instant  later  I  heard  an  exclamation,  and  turn- 
ing quickly  saw  Kennah  disappear  through  the 
opening  in  the  ice. 

I  stood  and  listened  with  feelings  of  ex' 
horror  to  the  peculiar  swishing,  scraping  sound 
made  by  the  rubber  covering  on  his  pack  a 
went  down  and  down.  Finally  the  sound 
stopped,  but  there  was  a  continued  rattle, 
which  after  a  moment  I  recognised  as  that 
made  by  the  shovel  as  it,  too,  went  leaping 
down,  striking  from  side  to  side  and  waking 
the  echoes  of  the  icy  cavity.     To  my  mind,  it 
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seemed  an  age  before  the  rattling  ol  that  sh« 
ceased,  and  die  idea,  which  I  gained  from  it. 
long  descent,  as  to  the  depth  of  the  chasm, 
made  my  heart  sink  at  thought  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  my  poor  partner's  position.  As  soon 
as  I  could  find  voice  I  called  to  the  others  A 
man  in  the  hole  !  "  and  they  came  running  back 
Reaching   the    side   of   the   opening    first,    1 
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called  to  Kennah.  As  I  did  so  the  swishing 
.  in  again,  and  simultaneously  from 
the  depths  oi  the  abyss  came  die  most  despairing 
!  ever  heard.  In  trying  to  extricate  himself 
he  had  been  dislodged  from  a  projecting  pi 
of  ice  which  had  served  to  arrest  his  fall,  and 
had  gone  on  down  until  wedged  between  the 
narrow  walls  of  the  crevasse. 

iwn  we  tried  to  see  him,  but  though 
there  was  plenty  of  light,  diffused  by  the  greenish- 
white  walls  of  ice.  the  opening,  after  descend 
ing  almost  perpendicularly  for  about  25ft., 
suddenly  sloped  sideways,  and  beyond  this 
point  we  could  not  see.  Calling  again  and  again, 
we  got  no  response,  but  confused  sounds  came 
up.  He  was  evidently  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
at  first  perhaps  at  a  loss  to  know  what  had 
happened.  But  he  rapidly  regained  his  self- 
trol,  and  answered  our  inquiries  by  a  calm 
ment  full  of  terrible  import  to  us.  "  Boys, 
I  am  a  goner."  were  the  exact  wools;  and  they 
bad  an  uncanny  sound  coming  up  from  the 
unseen  depths  of  the  mysterious  hole,  and 
echoed  back  and  forth. 

The  effect  on  us  was  not  discouraging,  how- 

.    for  we  knew  now  that  he  was  still  alive. 

thlessly,    we    plied    him    with    questions: 

'•  1  low  far  down  are  you  ?  "     "  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"Suffering2"     "Is  it  cold?" 

In  reply  he  said  that  he  thought  he  was 
down  about  60ft.,  and  that  he  was  wedged  so 
tightly  between  the  walls  of  ice  that  he  could 
not  move  arms  or  legs,  or  turn  his  head  to 
see  up  or  down.  His  pack,  more  bulky  than 
his  body,  had  dragged  heavily  in  the  descent, 
and  as  the  straps  by  which  it  was  carried 
encircled  his  arms,  they  were  drawn  above  his 
head.  He  said  he  could  feel  no  pain,  and 
that  he  was  sure  he  was  unhurt,  but  it  was 
very  cold. 

Immediately  we  set  about  devising  means  of 
ue.  The  only  ropes  we  had  were  a  few 
pieces  of  cord  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  with 
which  our  packs  had  been  bound.  The  heavy 
tow-line  had  been  left  at  the  "cache''  as  bein» 
too  heavy  to  carry.  Tying  the  pieces  together,  we 
were  dismayed  to  find  that  we  had  but  30ft.  in 
all  !  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  for  our  poor 
friend  could  not  long  exist  in  that  frigid 
atmosphere,  fast  as  he  was,  and  unable  to  move 
his  limbs  to  keep  up  the  circulation. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  degree  of 
cold  down  there  when  I  tell  you  that,  while  we 
worked,  a  black  cloud  came  over  and  the  rain 
falling  from  it  as  it  approached  was  converted 
into  snow  as  it  passed  over.  Imagine,  then,  a 
human  being  precipitated  through  a  narrow 
opening  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  never 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  glacier  ;  and 


it  will  be  seen   that   life  could  be  sustained  but 
for  a  very  brief  period. 

Without  delay  we  unbound  our  packs,  and, 
tying  the  clumsy  corners  of  our  blankets  together, 
securing  the  knots  with  the  pieces  of  cord,  we 
soon  had  a  line  of  the  required  length.  Attach- 
ing to  one  end  of  this  a  miner's  pick  -the 
nearest  approach  to  a  hook  that  we  had  — we 
lowered  it  into  the  crevasse,  and  told  Kennah  to 
lay  hold.  Our  hearts  beat  with  joy  as  we  felt  a 
slight  touch  on  the  line,  but  sank  again  as  he 
called  out,  "I  cannot  get  it!  My  arms  are 
fast  !  " 

Several  times  we  tried,  he  attempting  to  catch 
it  with  his  hands,  his  teeth  ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Then,  at  his  suggestion,  we  tried  to  swing  it  so 
that  it  might  catch  in  his  clothing  or  under  his 
arms.  We  were  rewarded  with  partial  success, 
for  at  times  he  would  call,  "  Hoist  away  ! " 
"  Easy  !  "     "  Oh  !  it  has  slipped  !  " 

This  method  proving  hopeless,  Fitts,  who  was 
the  smallest  of  us,  volunteered  to  go  down  on 
the  line  and  try  to  rescue  him.  This  plan  we 
communicated  to  the  imprisoned  man,  but  he 
said  it  was  folly  to  risk  another  life  to  save  his  ; 
and  he  implored  us  not  to  do  so.  He  said  he 
was  wedged  so  tightly  between  the  unyielding 
walls  that,  even  if  a  line  were  attached  to  his 
body,  our  combined  strength  would  not  suffice 
to  draw  him  out. 

Meantime,  the  'Frisco  party  had  arrived,  and, 
throwing  off  their  packs,  they  bade  us  use  their 
blankets  and  offered  their  assistance.  In  the 
presence  of  this  calamity  all  thought  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  trip  was  forgotten,  for, 
after  all,  a  human  life  is  more  precious  than 
gold,  even  to  gold-seekers. 

Despite  protests  from  Kennah,  Fitts  insisted 
on  making  the  descent,  and,  with  a  simple 
admonition  to  us  to  be  careful,  as  he  had  a  wife 
and  children  depending  on  him,  he  was  lowered 
into  the  abyss.  Slowly  he  descended  until  he 
came  to  the  angle  of  the  wall,  and  then  still 
slower  as  he  disappeared  below  the  turn.  A 
little  later  the  line  slackened,  as  if  the  weight 
had  been  released,  and  with  bated  breath  we 
looked  into  each  other's  faces.  Had  the  line 
parted  ? 

It  was  ^n  awful  moment,  but  the  suspense 
was  broken  by  Fitts  calling  out,  "I  can  go  no 
farther  !  I  am  resting  between  the  walls  ! "  He 
tried  then  to  find  some  place  where  the  opening 
was  wide  enough  to  admit  his  body,  but 
although,  precipitated  by  a  fall  so  great,  Kennah 
had  been  forced  to  a  much  greater  depth,  Fitts 
could  not  descend  another  foot.  All  the  while 
we  had  called  to  Kennah,  trying  to  cheer  him 
up.  At  first  his  replies  had  been  given  readily, 
but    later    on     they     became     more    faint    and 
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laboured,  while  now  it  was  necessary  to  shout 
several  times  to  elicit  any  reply  at  all.  When  it 
did  come  it  was  as  the  voice  of  one  but  half 
awake,  and  the  tone  was  weird  and  ghostly  in 
the  extreme  as  it  was  echoed  from  below.  It 
was  indeed  what  it  seemed— a  voice  from  the 
tomb — a  tomb  of  ice. 

Realizing   that    the    drowsy    stupor   of     the 
freezing   man  was  upon  him,  and  that  this  was 
the  surest  sign  of  approaching  death,  we   called 
frantically    to    keep    him    awake, 
fainter   and    fainter  came  his  re- 
plies,  separated  by  long  intervals, 
and  each    sounding    more    hollow 
and    ghostly.       At    last,    after    re- 
peated   calls    from    us,     he    said, 
wearily,   "  I  can  talk  no  more  ;  I 
am  sleepy." 

"Are  you  in  pain  ?"  we  asked. 

"  No  !  "  That  was  the  last  word 
he  ever  spoke. 

When  we  drew  Fitts  to  the 
surface  we  were  shocked  to  find 
that  he,  too,  was  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before,  with  brisk  rubbing,  he 
was  revived  sufficiently  to  walk. 
Reluctant  to  leave  the  tomb  of 
our  comrade,  we  lingered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  crevasse,  calling 
again  and  again,  though  hopeless 
of  ever  receiving  another  answer. 

With  bowed  heads  we  stood 
and  gazed  into  the  icy  sepulchre. 
No  word  was  spoken,  nor  was 
there  lackintf  any  of  the  reverence 
of  the  more  formal  funeral  in  that 
silent  procession  of  men  linked 
together  by  the  long  line  of 
blankets,  winding  its  way  in  and 
out  between  the  crevasses  and 
over  the  white  snow.  For  we  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  tie  the 
blankets  about  the  waist  of  each, 
and,  with  myself  in  the  lead,  we 
picked  our  way  slowly  and  with 
heavy  hearts  down  the  glacier. 
Only,  now  and  then,  a  head  was  furtively  turned 
back,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  seeing  our  comrade 
following. 

The  chief  danger  now  was  that,  at  any 
moment,  a  careless  movement  might  start  the 
snow  which,  under  the  hot  July  sun,  had  been 
rendered  soft  and  slippery,  and  the  avalanche 
thus  caused  would  carry  us  down  to  destruction. 
About  two  miles  below  the  scene  of  the 
accident  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  glacier, 
where  it  terminated  in  a  precipice  of  ice  150ft. 


in  height.  Making  a  detour  we  descended  the 
steep  bank  into  the  valley,  and  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  ol  ice.     Emerging  from  under 

the  monster  was  a  little  stream  of  the  purist 
water  ! 

Night  was  falling,  and  the  air  near  the  glacier 
was  very  cold  ;  but,  tired  and  uncertain,  we 
determined  to  spend  the  night  their.  Being 
still  above  the  timber  line,  we  cooked  our 
supper  over  a  fire  of  grass  and  then,  wrapped  in 


WE    riCKED 


OUK    WAY    SLOWLY   AND    WITH    HEAVY    HEARTS    Dow".  CIEK. 

the  wet  and  fro/on  blankets,  lav  down  to  sleep. 
Try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  banish  from  my 
mind  that  despairing  wail  and  the  rattle  of  the 
shovel  as  the  unfortunate  man  slipped  down  to 

eternity. 

A  reward  was  offered  by  the  bereaved  son 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Kennah  but 
though  -several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
recover  the  body,  all  have  failed.  He  was  a 
courageous  man,  generous,  honest,  and  a  faithful 
friend  always. 


The  Muharram  Festival  in  Hyderabad 

B\    Donald  Burrows,  of  Hyderabad. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  glimpse  of  an  Eastern  pageant  so  vivid  and  varied  as  this — a  great 
procession  of  what  Mark  Twain  calls  "  shouting  colours  "  mounted  on  painted  horses,  camels, 
and    elephants.      But  perhaps  the  photos,  convey  a  better  idea   of  the  festival  than  even    the 

author's  description   as  an  eye-witness. 


HAT     never    fails    to    impress    the 

visitor  to  India  most  vividly,  should 

he    witness    a    procession    or    festal 

gathering    of     the     natives,     is    the 

blazing  .show  of  colour  in  costumes 

and    surroundings    which    pervades    the    whole 

;re,  and  the  absence  of  this  would  tend  to 

den,   rather  than   enliven,   the  lower  classes, 

sures  are  few  and  far  betw<  i  n. 
Perhaps  no  city  in  India  can  vie  with  the 
ital  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  in  this 
.  and  it  even  outclasses  its  own  cus- 
tomary brilliancy  during  the  shows  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Muharram.  And  this  quite  apart  from  the 
usual  religious  ceremonies  which  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  imam  Husan,  grandson  of  the 
Prophet,  [in  battle,  after  a  prolonged  siege  in 
the  city  of  Kerbela,  at  the  hands  of  Sultan 
Yazid.  The  proceedings  ought  to  be  of  the 
most  solemn  character,  inseparably  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  Muharram  ;  but,  nowadays, 
the  "  Lungar "  procession  is  considered  part  of 
the  feast,  and  is  held  only  in  Hyderabad. 

While  for  days  before  the  feast  crowds  swarm 
into  the  city  from  the  country,  and  all  its 
inhabitants  prepare  for  the  great  annua 
spectacle,  a  large  number  of  Europeans  also 
wend  their  way  thither,  some  to  the  houses  of 
private   native   gentlemen,   who  entertain    their 

sts  with  true 
( )riental  splen- 
d  our;  while 
others,  by  virtue 
of  their  office, 
are  recipients  of 
State  hospitality 
from  Hi-  I 
lency  the  Prime 
Minister,  whose 
palace  contains  a 
special  balcony, 
built  gallery 
fashion  to  con- 
tain the  gu 
and  from  this 
point  the  great 
procession  is 
viewed.  A  feast 
is  also  provided 
in  the  lunch  for 
the     day,     and 


champagne  flows  freely  —  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme being  more  delectable  to  some  who 
find  the  sleep  -  inviting  chairs  of  the  grand 
drawing-room  more  attractive  after  lunch  whilst 
the  procession  thunders  by. 

but  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Imagine,  therefore,  a  city,  purely  Oriental,  with- 
out perhaps  a  single  European  citizen,  though 
thousands  reside  a  few  miles  across  the  river, 
ready  for  the  big  annual  "  tamasha."  This  alone 
is  a  spectacle,  for  the  streets,  usually  busy  and 
noisy  only  with  the  hum  of  cities,  is  now  a 
living  mass  of  "shouting  colours  "—as  Mark 
Twain  terms  them. 

Booths  are  erected  all  along  the  streets — some 
to  supply  the  hungry  crowd  with  sweetmeats 
and  drinks  of  a  purely  teetotal  kind,  and  others 
for  the  sale  of  amulets  and  trinkets  associated 
with  the  feast.  Otherwise  all  business  is  sus- 
pended. The  city  is  en  fi/e,  and  is  enjoying 
a  grand  holiday.  There  are  few  cities  in  India 
that  have  so  many  representatives  of  most 
classes  and  tribes  as  Hyderabad,  which,  being 
the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  a  reputed 
Eldorado,     is    the    focus    for    all    who    have 
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missed  Fortune's  smiles.  And  so  all  turn  out 
in  their  Sunday  best  and  help  to  swell  the 
huge  variegated  stream  which  flows  down  all 
the  streets  followed  by  the  "  Lungar  "  procession. 
Law  and  order  are  marvellously  maintained  by 
the  stalwart  Afghan  city  policemen  in  high 
turbans  and  uniforms  of  blue  ;  but  their  task  is 
an  easy  one,  for,  apart  from  individual  and 
innate  courtesy,  an  Indian  crowd  is  a  most 
genial  mammoth,  actuated  by  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  enjoyment  at  any  cost.  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan,  ancient  and  formidable  rivals  for 
the  possession  of  India,  jostle  and  are  jostled  in 
the  motley  crowd  ;  while  at  every  window  and 
on  every  balcony  and  roof-top  the  blaze  of 
colour  in  costume,  kerchief,  banner,  and  umbrella 
fairly  "  shouts  "  in  rapture. 

About  noon  the  crowd  begins  to  settle  down, 
and  frantic  struggles  take  place  for  the  most 
favourable  spots  from  which  to  witness  the 
procession ;  but  all  in  good  humour,  all  in 
enjoyment.  In  the  distance,  over  the  sea  of 
gay  turbans  and  umbrellas,  the  bulky  form  of 
an  elephant,  gorgeously  painted  and  bejewelled, 
appears,  and  before  him  rockets  and  kettle- 
drummers  on  horse  and  camel  proclaim  that 
the  procession  has  started. 


Here  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  the 
"Lungar.'1  The  term  itself  means  a  chain  to 
secure  an  elephant  that  has  become  "  masth," 
or  uncontrollable  ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  has 
a  special  significance.  In  the  days  of  Kulule 
Kuli  Shah,  the  great  Emperor  of  the  Deccan, 
his  favourite  elephant,  with  the  young  Prince 
on  his  hack,  while  passing  out  of  the  city  gate, 
took  fright  and  bolted  into  the  jungle.  The 
Prince's  mother,  in  dire  distress,  caused  food  to 
be  placed  in  such  places  as  she  thought  might 
be  approached  by  the  elephant,  and  vowed  to 
make  a  chain  of  gold,  the  size  of  a  "  lungar," 
which  she  would  break  up  and  give  away  in 
charity,  should  the  elephant  return  with  her  son 
unharmed.  This  it  did.  And  so  she  fulfilled 
her  vow,  and  the  ceremony  was  ordered  for 
years  to  come  to  celebrate  the  event.  It  has  in 
recent  years  developed  into  a  review  of  the 
Nizam's  military  and  police  forces;  of  the 
irregular  and  feudal  troops;  of  the  chiel 
nobles  of  the  State  ;  and  of  the  hordes  of  Arab, 
Afghan,  and  "  Siddee "  (a  mixture  of  African 
and  Arab)  retainers,  whose  wild  and  extra 
ordinary  appearance  and  costumes  do  much  to 
enhance  the  picturesque  side  of  the  show. 

The    rockets    and  drums  and  the  war-cry  of 
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the  Arabs  fire  the  train,  and   for  three  hours  or 
more    from   the  same  direction  are  discharged 

nent  upon  regiment  :  band  upon  band  ; 
mighty,  gaily-bedizened  elephants  with  feudal 
nobles  ensconced  in  magnificent  howdahs,  some 
o(  real  gold  and  silver,  dazzling  with  light, 
pass  caparisoned  with  sheets  of  deli- 
cate filigree  work,  prancing  and  going  through 
their  mincing  paces,  taught  with  great  difficulty. 
Camels  are  rearing  their  long  necks,  with  happy- 
looking  sons  of  the  desert  on  their  barks;  and 
around  them,  beneath,  before,  and  behind  are 
countless  Arabs  beating  their  little  hand-drums 
with  their  daggers  on  the  Hat,  and  shouting 
their  war  songs,  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  same  street  are  two  ill-composed  brass 
bands,  one  playing,  perhaps,  "The  Roast  Beef 
oi  Old  England,"  and  the  other  a  well  known 
Sankey  and  Moody  hymn,  trying  in  their  united 

-.s  to  drown  the  screeching  pipes  and  pene- 
trating tom-toms  which  are  doing  the  honours 
to  the  banner  of  a  Nawab. 

Heading  the  procession  proper  is  the  "  Kot- 
wal,"  or  chief  of  the  police,  who,  wearing  a 
magnificent  gold-embroidered  coat,  sits  bolt 
upright  in  his  howdah  on  a  huge  elephant,  and 
salutes  the  .Minister  in  his  balcony  with  the 
b;l  seven  fold  salaam  of  the  Deccan 
Mohammedan.  He  is  followed  by  detachments 
of  the  Afghan  city  and  district  police,  and 
after  this  assurance  of  public  peace  the  military 

ct  of  the  procession  presents  itself.  The 
Nizam's  regular  army  comprises  many  sections, 
and  consists  of  infantry  and  cavalry  brigades 
and  artillery.  Their  drill  and  appearance  are 
excellent,  but  their  arms  are  very  much 
out  of  date.  These  troops  His  Highness  has 
generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Queen, 
and  with  modern  weapons  they  would  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  They  are 
offi<  ered  partly  by  Europeans,  and  are  under  the 
command  of  a  tried  and  trusted  soldier-servant 
of  the  Nizam,  Major  Apsur  Dowlea,  CLE. 
The  order  and  regularity  of  the  regular  army 
rest  the  mind  from  the  surfeit  of  rich  disorder 
with  which  the  other  gorgeous  displays 
would  dazzle  it,  and  it  shows  up  the  grotesque 
side  in  some  of  the  other  spectacles.  Once 
more  the  rich  profusion  of  quaint  and 
brilliant  uniforms  bursts  into  view.  Here  is 
an  Arab  Jemidar  looking  as  if  he  is 
returning  from  a  successful  raid  on  an  un- 
believing Kaffir  tribe.  After  his  disorderly  train 
we  have  a  venerable  Sikh  chief  in   the  flowing 

s  and  voluminous  breeches  of  his  clan  ;  his 
followers  having  the  shining  steel  quoit  in  readi- 
ness round  their  blue  turbans.  It  is  a  deadly 
weapon  of  attack,  with  an  edge  like  that  of  a 
razor,   and   which   they   throw   with  remarkable 


accuracy  ;  while  the  old-time  blunderbuss  and 
battle-axe,  with  rhinoceros-hide  shields,  give  a 
gr<  atei  variety  to  their  old  world  accoutrements. 
The  Sikh  chief  is  scarcely  less  imposing  in 
bearing  than  the  next  in  the  line,  an  orthodox 
old  Deccan  Nawab,  with  flowing  white  beard 
and  an  air  of  conscious  dignity.  Over  his 
head  a  huge  parasol  of  purple  velvet  with 
gold  lace-work  and  a  silver  rod  is  carried 
by  an  attendant  running  alongside,  the  end 
of  it  being  supported  in  his  cummerbund  ; 
while  the  horse,  equipped  in  the  typical  high- 
pommelled  Eastern  saddle,  is  further  embellished 
by  having  a  breastplate  and  necklace  of  fine 
silver  work,  a  green  veil  over  his  head,  with  his 
mane,  the  lower  half  of  his  tail,  and  his  legs 
dyed  a  bright  magenta.  The  trappings  of  the 
lordly  elephant  behind  him  are  not  less 
impressive,  for  the  visible  parts  of  his  body  are 
painted  and  gilded  in  elaborate  designs,  and  he 
looks  as  though  he  wore  a  pair  of  enormous 
yellow  breeches  !  Seated  on  his  back  is  a  young 
Nawab  or  a  Rajah  in  the  State  uniform  of  the 
Nizam's  Court.  All  are  bent  on  paying  homage 
to  their  Sovereign  and  delighting  the  sightseers 
by  their  lavish  display  of  wealth  at  this  great 
procession,  seen  only  once  a  year  and  in  only 
one  city  in  the  whole  world.  This  great  torrent 
of  holiday  colours  harmonizes  to  produce  an 
effect,  in  spite  of  incongruities,  which  in  a 
European  crowd  would  be  a  burlesque,  tawdry 
and  disagreeable. 

One  can  almost  trace  the  history  of  the  State 
in  the  variety  of  the  uniforms,  as  the  straggling 
bands  file  past,  for  many  still  cling  to  the  quaint 
and  original  costumes  of  the  early  French  and 
English  troops  in  Hyderabad  under  the  guidance 
of  Monsieur  Raymond  and  the  old  generals  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  It  is 
bewildering,  and  the  more  one  looks  the  farther 
back  goes  one's  memory.  For  now  a  few  go  by 
in  chain  armour  and  steel  helmets,  with  two 
handed  swords,  battle-axes,  and  maces  of 
murderous  proportions.  But  all  is  peace, 
as  signified  by  the  folded  "pan"  (betel) 
leaf  and  lemon  transfixed  on  the  standards, 
lances,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  very  swords  in 
the  procession.  A  gruesome  sight  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  rejoicing  are  the  headsmen,  or  State 
executioners.  Three  stalwart  men  are  these  in 
earth-coloured  suits  and  red  turbans,  bearing  the 
heavy  swords  of  death  bare  on  their  shoulders, 
but  surmounted  now  with  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  Camel  Corps  comes  past  presently  at  a 
swinging  trot,  with  huge  muskets  strapped  on 
their  backs,  and  ridden  by  Arabs  and  Zanzibaris 
in  bright  Zouave  costumes.  Suddenly,  so 
weirdly  incongruous  is  the  show,  amid  loud 
cheers  and  admiring  remarks  from  the  crowd 
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THE   CAMEL   COKPS   COMES    IN    SIGHT.  [Metsker,  Set  IDldcrahad. 


Major  Apsur  Dowlea's  bicycle  boys  appear; 
and  worthy  they  are  of  notice,  for  a  finer, 
steadier  little  corps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  The  excitement  which  has  been 
growing  now  waxes  great,  for  looming  in  the 
distance,  amid  a  perfect  network  of  rocket 
streams,  the  smoke  of  rifles  (blank  charges,  of 
course),  and  a  din  that  becomes  homogeneous 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  component  causes, 
appears  the  elephant  of  the  show,  bearing  the 
Nizam's  standard  on  his  back  and  dragging  a 
chain— the  "  Lungar."  'I  his  terminates  the 
chief  portion  of  the  regular  procession,  but  the 
street  procession  does  not  end,  for  now  mas- 
queraders,  in  the  guise  of  birds,  animals,  and 
quaint  creatures  of  their  own  imagination,  run 
riot  in  the  crowd,  and  are  said  to  represent  the 
animals  who  guarded  the  deserted  body  of  the 
martyr  Husan  at  Kerbela. 

Chief  of  all,  and  heralded  by  an  old  infantry 


bugle  and  the  inevitable 
tom-toms,  is  the  lordly 
Muharram  tiger  !  He  is 
a  creature  born    of  fancy 

and  very  fanciful  !. 
too  — his  chief  claim  to 
the  title  being  his  utter 
disresemblance  to  the  king 
of  the  Indian  forest.  He 
is  chained,  and  his  antics, 
indicative  of  ferocity,  win 
rapturous  applause  from 
the  crowd.  On  the  gaily- 
painted  pole,  fancifully 
termed  his  tail,  borne 
behind  him  are  bright  ker- 
chiefs, trophies  of  fights 
won  by  feats  of  strength 
from  other  tigers,  but  most 
of  them  suspiciously  new 
and  "shoppy"  looking. 

Night  has  unconsciously 
crept  on  the  scene,  and  the 
homeward  struggle  now 
begins.  The  crowd,  ren- 
dered fuller  by  some  of 
the  dismissed  bands  and 
regiments,  seethes  towards 
the  city  gates,  footsore, 
hungry,  perhaps,  and 
dusty;  but  full  of  the  sights 
of  the  day,  and  happy  in 
the  recollection  of  them. 
Carriages  crawl  along  with 
frequent  enforced  halts, 
and  even  the  haughty 
Nawab,  with  his  truculent 
outriders,  is  forced  to  keep 
his  soul  in  patience  until 
the  happy  throng  makes  way  for  him.  Now  are 
seen  carriages  that  are  stamped  with  every  mark 
of  modern  improvement ;  whilst  in  retrograde 
progression  every  style  of  vehicle  back  to  the 
sedan-chair  speaks  volumes  of  romance. 

The  great  Jumma  Musjid,  the  Char  Raman 
(four  arches)  spanning  the  four  main  streets 
which  meet  at  the  beautiful  Char  Minar  (four 
minarets),  a  building  towering  upwards,  with 
massive  arches  and  slender  minarets,  are  all 
passed,  looking  lovely  in  the  faint  light  of  the 
young  moon.  Outside  the  gate  the  scene  on 
the  bridge  is  even  more  confused  ;  and  from  a 
narrowing  of  the  passages  the  crowd  is  far  more 
dense.  At  length  the  River  Moori  is  crossed  ; 
greater  pace  is  possible  to  the  patient  horses, 
and  then,  on  turning  round  the  Afyne  .Mosque 
— hey,  presto  !  One  is  almost  alone  in  the 
street,  and  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment 
goes  out  with  a  snap  ! 


My   Experience  Of  a   South   American   Revolution. 

Master    Mariner    Richard    Kilvington    Haitersley,    F.R.A.S.,    F.R.G.S. 

.juestion  is  often  asked  :   "  Is  life  in  the  South  American  Republics  really  so  lurid  and  melodramatic 
.s  reprc  to   be?"     Let  Captain    Hattersley's    narrative    and    photographs    serve    as  a  reply. 

By  accident  he  was  shut  up  in  a  Colombian  town,  besieged  by  revolutionaries,  and  he  here  describes 
what   he  saw   with  his  own   eyes.     The  photos,  were  taken   by  himself. 

the  town  on  three  hides,  forms,  in  the  event  of 
attack  and  revolutions  occur  pretty  often — a 
natural  barrier  of  some  strength. 

Travelling  via  the  Magdalena  and  Lebrija 
rivers,  1  reached  Bucaramanga  on  Sunday, 
October  15th  last,  bound  for  an  eastern  off-shoot 
of  the  great  Andes  ;  partly  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  and  exploration,  and  partly  for  a 
holiday.  I  proposed  to  make  Bucaramanga  my 
head  quarters,  where  I  could  hire  mules  and 
peons,  and  from  which  I  could  draw  supplies 
from  time  to  time. 

Two  days  later  the  revolution  broke  out. 
The  whole  department  of  Santander  was  up  in 
arms  as  if  by  magic.  Telegraph  wires  were 
severed,  mails  stopped,  and  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world  cut  off.  The  country 
through  which  I  had  just  passed  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  roads  were  now 
blocked.  And  yet  not  a  sign  of  any  unusual 
movement  or  excitement  was  discernible 
amongst  the  people  whom  I  had  met  on  my 
way  overland  from  Puerto  Santos,  the  southern 
navigable  limit  of  the  Lebrija  River.  The  few 
scattered  hamlets  I  passed  through  seemed 
quite  peaceful,  and  the  peasants  were  apparently 
going  about  their  usual  avocations.  Trains  of 
cargo  mules,  loaded  and  unloaded,  driven  by 
peons,  were  proceeding  in  both  directions  ;  and 
there  was  absolutely  no  visible   sign   to  indicate 


CAPTAI  .      R.     K.     HATT1   RSLEV,     WHO     WAS     SHUT     UP     IN 
ARAMAN'GA    DURING    THE    REVOLUTION. 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  Pearce  &>  Co.,  Stamford  Hill. 


|UCARAMANGA,  the  centre  of  a 
large  coffee-growing  district,  is  the 
capital  of  Santander,  one  of  the 
nine  departments  of  the  Republic  of 
1    ilombia,  and  has  a  population  of 

some  20,000.    It 

is  built  in  rect- 
angular    blocks 

of    low    c  1  a  y 

dwellings       and 

stores,  tiled  and 

palm-leaf 

thatched.  It  has, 

of     course,     its 

Plaza  —  what 

South  American 

town    has    not  ? 

— and   quite  an 

imposing  twin- 
spired      church, 

called  the  cathe- 

d  r a  1    of    San 

L  a  u  r  a  n  o  . 

Viewed     from 

the    north  -west, 

Bucaramanga  is 

picturesque.      A 

deep      ravine, 

Which  Surrounds  From  a 


OUTHERN    NAVIGABLE    LIMIT   OK    THE    LEBRIJA    K1VER. 

Photo.  by  Captain  //after: ley. 
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THIS    IS   BUCARAMANGA,    THE   CAPITAL   OF    SANTANDER,    WHICH   WAS    BESIEGED    FOR   THREE   .MONTHS 

From  a  Photo,  by  Captain  Hatterstey. 


that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution, 
which  has  proved  to  be  the  bloodiest  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

So  Bucaramanga  became  my  head-quarters 
in  a  way  I  did  not  bargain  for.  It  had  been 
easy  enough  to  get  into  the  town,  but  I  found 
I  could  not  get  out  again.  The  revolutionary 
troops  soon  occupied  posts  all  round  it,  and 
I  was  perforce  compelled  to  remain  there 
virtually  a  prisoner.  This  was  the  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  all  through  the  remainder  of 
October,    and    my   contemplated    travels    were 


thus  cut  short  at 
the  outset. 

Many  small 
engagements 
were  fought, 
which  resulted  in 
the  revolutionists 
gaining  possess- 
ion of  all  the 
adjacent  towns, 
so  that  we  in 
B  ucaramanga 
were  practically 
hemmed  in  on  all 
sides. 

On    Sunday, 

October  29th,  the 

revolu  t  ionists 

tried  to  rush  the 

town     from     the 

north    side,    but 

were  driven  back 

with  the    loss  of 

many  killed  and  wounded.    Some  prisoners  were 

captured  and  marched  through  the  town,  tethered 

neck  to  neck  with  ropes  like  so  many  cattle. 

After  a  while  we  began  to  experience  all  the 
discomforts  of  a  beleaguered  town.  There  was 
no  market,  and  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
became  scarce.  The  town  itself,  too,  began  to 
wear  a  very  disreputable  aspect.  The  soldiers, 
or  many  of  them,  bivouacked  in  the  streets, 
lighting  their  fires  and  leaving  their  refuse  and 
warlike  paraphernalia  lying  about.  Many  of 
the  narrow  sidewalks,  which  are  made  of  flat 


THE    TOWX    BEGAN    TO   WEAR 

From  a  Photo,  by] 
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iPUTABLE   ASPECT."— OBSERVE   THE    BULLET-MARKS    ON 
AMBULANCE   CORPS   AND   THEIR   OPERATING   TABLE. 


THE   EIGHT,    AND  ALSO  THE 

[Captain  Hattcrsky. 
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rn  up  to  turn  into  barricad 
n  and  dou  ned  to  pervade 

in    spite   of    the    brilliant    sunshine, 
v   r  failed  us  in  the  daytime. 
A  1  on   until  Saturday, 

that  day  the  revolutionary 
.-  under  General   I  imped  two 

miles  Bucaramanga.     At  four  o'clock  in 

the  afternoon  a   i  nist  officer,  blindfold, 

and  carrying  a  white  flag,  was  led  in,  and  had 
audience   of  the  Governor.     He   had  b 

I  )   demand   the  surrender   of   the 
i.     In  the  evening  I  observed  the  camp  lues 
lutionists  from  the  upper  windows  of 
Germania  club- 
bo;  They    had 
rein- 
forced.    All  around. 
•i    the     hills, 
whichever    way    one 
turned,  were   visible 
their     lights    and 
als. 
daybreak  com- 
menced what  is  now 
called    the   battle  of 
Bucaramanga,  which 
d    two  entire 
during    which 
the        revolutionists 
made     a     desperate 
mpt    to  get  pos- 
in  of  the  town. 
en  and  often  tl 
were  on  the  point  of 
succeeding,     and 

letimes  were  o. 

the     barricades   and 

actually   within     the 

town.      Again    from 

the  windows  of   the 

mania  club,  with 

binoculars.      I 

d  the  fighting 

rly  all  day.       It  commenced  on  the  llanos  to 

ith  ;    but   towards    noon   the  battle  had 

nded  all  round  the  town.     There  was  great 

_  iter.     The  result  of  the  first  day's  fighting 

left  matters  pretty   much    as   they  v.  The 

firir  d  at  dusk,  but  all  through  the  night 

a  sharp  look-out  was  kept,  lest  the  revolutionists 

should  try  to  get  in  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

Early  next  morning  the  battle  re-commenced. 

dions  of  soldiers  were    running    here  and 

there  across  the  town  in  every  direction,  as  the 

lutionists  developed  a  stronger  attack   first 

on  one  side  and   then  on  another.     Wounded 

soldiers  were  being  carried  all  day  long  to  the 

The  fashion  of  handling 


[ON     OF     HANDLi:  WOI   NDED     WAS     DEC1DEDL 

PRIMITIVE.       THEY   WERE     HAULED   ALONG    BY    LEGS    AND    ARMS.  ' 
Front  a  Plioto.  by  Captain  Ilattcrslcy. 


improvised  hospitals. 


the  wounded  was  decidedly  primitive.  They 
were  hauled  along  by  legs  and  arms.  Many 
non-combatants  were  also  wounded.  A  mother 
came  down  the  street  sobbing  and  carrying  a 
three-months-old  baby,  which  had  been  killed. 

Towards  evening,  after  a  day  of  severe  fight- 
ing, the  firing  got  slacker  and  farther  away. 
The  revolutionists  were  driven  off,  and  in 
celebration  of  the  victory  the  Governor  ordered 
a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  Plaza;  a  military 
band  also  paraded  the  streets,  and  the  soldiers 
shouted  Vivas  until  they  were  hoarse. 

In  company  with  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross    Society    I    went    to    see    the   wounded. 

They  were  accom- 
modated in  buildings 
which  had  been 
turned  into  tem- 
porary hospitals,  but 
were  quite  unfitted 
for  that  purpose. 
The  wounded  men 
were  laid  out  in 
rows  upon  the  bare 
brick  floor.  It  was 
a  very  pitiable  and 
affecting  sight.  Many 
were  dying.  The 
doctors  were  operat- 
ing without  anaes- 
thetics, extracting 
bullets  and  picking 
out  splinters.  The 
cries  of  the  victims 
were  heart-rending. 
Many  had  gaping 
machete  wounds  — 
one  man  had  as 
many  as  fourteen. 
Some  had  bullet- 
holes  through  the 
chest.  Half-an-hour 
of  this  ghastly  scene 
was  enough  for  me, 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  night 
air  again. 

Although  the  larger  body  of  revolutionists 
had  now  retired  some  distance,  yet  the  small 
garrison  left  in  Bucaramanga  was  not  large 
enough  to  follow  up  its  success,  and  there  were 
still  small  bodies  of  the  enemy  hovering  around 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  which  made  it  very 
risky  to  venture  outside  the  barricades.  The 
following  morning,  however,  I  sallied  forth  with 
my  camera,  with  the  intention  of  getting  a  few 
"  war  pictures."  I  walked  first  of  all  in  a 
westerly  direction,  towards  a  ravine  where  I  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  firing,  and  from  which  I 
knew  plenty  of  wounded  had  come.     I  passed 
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THE        LAUNDV 

From  a  Photo.  by\ 


RAVINE   OF    BUCARAMANGA,    WHICH    WAS    FULL 
AN    IMPORTANT   STRATEGIC    POSITION. 


three  barricades,  and  then  approached  a  fourth, 
the  outermost  one,  which  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  ravine.  I  asked  the  soldiers  if  there  were 
many  dead  in  the  ravine,  and  they  answered, 
"Sty  Sefior,  bastante!"  ("Yes,  plenty  of  them"). 


'l  But,"  they  added,  "if 
you  go  down  then-  it  is 
a  hundred  chances  to 
one  you  will  not  come 
up  again."     I  therefore 
decided  without  hesita- 
tion   to   beat   a   hasty 
at,  and   so  betook 
myself  with  my  cam 
to  the  south  side,  where 
there  was  no  treat  ; 
ous     ravine      or     i 
venient  hush  to  shelter 
"snipers." 

Here  I  found  the 
houses  almost  batt- 
to  pieces  and  fairly 
riddled  with  bullet- 
holes.  Many  hundreds 
of  dead  bodies  were 
lying  in  the  roads  and 
fields  ;  and  in  all  direc- 
tions were  strewn  bits 
of  uniforms,  trappings, 
and  empty  brass  cart- 
ridge-shells. 

Hordes  of  vultures 
blackened  the  trees 
and  house  -  tops  in 
thousands  ;  but  although  they  did  their  work 
well,  fever  broke  out,  and  the  water  supply 
became  polluted  in  consequence  of  the  dead 
bodies  in  the  ravine  where  the  water  came  from. 
On    December    2nd,    weeks    after    the    big 


OF    THE    DEAD,    AND    WAS 
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WEHCE    HAND-TO-HAND    FIGHTS    TOOK    PLACE    IN    THE    STREETS,  AND   THE   DEAD   BODIES   OF    MEN  AND  HORSES  WERE   SEEN 
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battle,  I  counted  seventeen  heaps  of  bones 
within  a  distance  of  a  mile  outside  Bucara- 
mai\  These     pitiful     remains     had     been 

trampled    under    foot    by    passing     mules,    and 
red    about    the    road.     Such    is   tin- 
value    of    human    life    in    a    South    American 
R(  public. 

Early  in  the  revolution  news  reached  us  by 
runners  that  troops  had  been  dispatched  from 
1'  g  ta,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  to  the  relief 
of  the  Santander  department,  and  particularly 
oi  Bucaramanga.  But  these  relief  troops  had 
■  issed  by  the  revolutionists,  who 
destroyed  the  bridges   and  blasted  up  the  roads, 


vrve"   of   the   sentries    made    it    impossible   to 
walk  fifty  yards  without  being  challenged. 

Relief  troops  continued  to  arrive  until  the 
middle  of  1  >ecember,  and  the  revolutionists, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  take  Bucaramanga, 
prudently  retired  to  the  north  to  concentrate 
their  forces  and  await  arms,  which  were 
expected  to  reach  them  through  the  neigh- 
bouring  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

The  Government  was  now  bracing  itself  for 
a  determined  effort  to  disperse  the  rebels  and 
clear  the  surrounding  country.  The  relief 
troops  which  had  arrived  from  Bogota  were 
mustered  in  the  Plaza,  and  received  their  pay 

in  notes  of  the  Banco 
Nacional  to  put  them 
in  a  good  humour. 
The  notes  generally 
current  in  Bucara- 
at    that    time 


manga 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Captain  Hattershy. 

that  they  marched  and  counter-marched,  made 
long  detours,  and  yet  seemed  to  get  no  nearer 
to  us.  As  the  weeks  went  by  the  authorities 
in  the  town  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
them.  But  in  the  first  week  in  December 
the  vanguard  made  its  appearance.  All 
Bucaramanga  turned  out  to  see  them. 
It  was  about  time  they  came,  too, 
because  the  commissariat  arrangements  had 
reached  a  very  low  ebb.  We  wanted  troops  to 
clear  the  surrounding  districts,  so  that  the 
country  people  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  in  their  produce,  or  what  the  revolu- 
tionists had  left  of  it.  The  stage  had  been 
reached  when  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  and  fresh 
meat  was  so  scarce  that  ordinary  mortals,  like 
myself,  had  to  be  content  with  "joints"  which 
at  other  times  would  be  turned  from  in  disgust. 
To  the  usual  monotony  of  a  town,  which  at 
the  best  of  times  is  quite  devoid  of  amuse- 
ments, was  added  an  order  forbidding  all 
civilians  to  be  abroad  after  dark  under  penalty 
of  arrest.  Not  that  this  restriction  made  much 
difference,    because    the    eternal    "  Alto,   quie?i 


were  white  or  "  war  " 
paper,  printed  during 
an  emergency.  The 
paid  troops  were  then 
sent  away  to  drive  the 
revolutionists  into  a 
corner.  The  country 
was  scoured  for  miles 
around  in  search  of 
additional  volunteers 
and  mules.  The 
"  volunteers,"  as  the 
authorities  chose  to 
call  them,  in  com- 
panies of  about  five  hundred,  were  driven 
in  on  foot  like  slaves  by  armed  mounted 
men.  Every  able-bodied  man  and  boy 
capable  of  shouldering  a  rifle  was  im- 
pressed into  the  service.  They  were  drilled 
for  a  week  or  so,  put  into  a  cotton  print 
uniform,  with  a  coloured  ribbon  round  their 
high  straw  hats,  and  then  drafted  away  to  join 
the  regular  forces.  A  motley,  dejected  crew 
these  "  volunteers  "  were.  For  the  most  part, 
peasants  and  peons,  they  were  illiterate  and 
ignorant  to  the  last  degree.  Some  were  half- 
breeds  and  mixed  breeds  ;  a  few  were  almost 
pure  Indians.  Stunted  in  growth  and  brutal 
in  appearance,  miserably  clothed  and  bare- 
footed, the  volunteers  made  a  very  sorry 
picture  indeed  as  they  marched  through 
the  streets,  each  carrying  a  gourd  drinking- 
cup  and  a  small  bundle— all  his  worldly 
belongings.  There  was  also  a  small  following 
of  women  of  the  same  type.  More  pitiable 
objects  than  the  women  who  accompany  the 
troops  when  on  the  march  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  Some  were  carrying  babies,  and  all 
were  laden  with   baskets  and  various  domestic 
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But  the  general  was  not    visible 
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his 


room, 


utensils.  Dirty,  ragged,  and  footsore  these  poor 
creatures,  bearing  burdens  far  heavier  than  any 
soldier  has  to  carry,  tramp  hundreds  of  miles 
over  rough  mountain  tracks  only  fit  for  mules 
and  goats. 

To  conduct  the  further  military  operations  in 
the  Department  of  Santander,  and  if  possible 
arrange  terms  of  peace  with  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution,  a  distinguished  general  had 
been  sent  from  Bogota.  He  was  lodged 
at  the  hotel  where  I  happened  to  be  staving. 
He  had  been  anxiously  expected  for  some  time, 
and  his  name  for  days  past  had  been  on 
everybody's  lips.  I  was,  therefore,  almost  as 
eager  as  a  native  to  see  this  important 
personage,  upon  the  result  of  whose  strategy 
and  diplomacy  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
might  hang, 

the  first  day ;  he  remained 
concealed  behind  a  crowd 
of  generals,  coronets,  and 
other  officials.  However, 
the.  following  morning  he 
appeared  at  the  public 
breakfast-table,  attended 
only  by  an  aide-de-camp. 
I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  not  an 
able  strategist  and  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  but  his  ap- 
pearance was  against  him. 
It  was  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment to  me.  His 
uniform  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  baggy  tweed  trousers, 
badly  frayed  at  the  heels, 
a  greasy  black-tailed 
morning  coat,  and  a  high, 
conical,  broad  -  brimmed 
straw  hat,  with  a  black 
ribbon    round    it.      Over 

the  coat  was  thrown  a  square  mantle,  which 
had  a  slit  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through,  and  which  hung  in  loose  folds 
over  the  shoulders  as  low  as  the  waist. 
This  garment,  called  a  reguana,  is  very 
common  in  Colombia,  and  is  worn  both  by 
caballeros  and  peons  alike.  Not  a  vestige  of  gold 
lace,  not  even  a  brass  button,  adorned  this 
august  personage.  He  might  have  seen  some 
sixty  summers  or  more.  Long,  shaggy  locks 
hung  over  his  coat-collar,  and  a  weeks  growth 
of  hair  begrizzled  his  face.  He  was  the  mildest 
mannered  man  that  ever  wielded  sword  or  did 
a  "scuttle."  He  had  stooping  shoulders. 
When  he  had  finished  his  breakfast  and  duly 
wiped  his  mouth  on  the  table-cloth — a  habit  in 
Colombia  to  which  even  generals  are  no 
exception— he  placed  his  chair  carefully  back 


against    the  wall,    and,    saying 
timidly  left  the  room. 

But  the  mission  of  our  general    w; 
to  failure.       It  turned  out  |  in 

a  "scuttle."  Before  a  fortnight  he  was  in  full 
flight  to  the  south  whence  he  had  come.  It 
came  about  in  this  wisi 

All   the  troops  and   "volun  that    had 

been  sent  away  to  the  north  to  disperse  the 
revolutionists  and  clear  the  country  were  by 
some  mischance  themselves  dispersed,  much 
the  surprise  of  the  Government,  which  had 
evidently  counted  on  certain  success  ;  and 
already  sundry  glorious  and  imaginary  victories 
had  been  duly  bulletined  and  celebrated  in  the 
Plaza.  'What  then  was  the  consternation  and 
alarm  amongst  the  Government  officials  when 
news  came  that  the  army  had  been  utterly 
routed,  and  the  revolutionists  were  in  full  march 
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on  Bucaramanga  ?  A  metaphorical  bomb-shell 
had  fallen  in  their  midst.  Preparations  were 
made  for  immediate  flight.  The  demand  for 
mules  was  far  greater  than  the  supply,  a  circum- 
stance which  no  doubt  accounted  for  the 
mysterious  disappearance  next  day  of  several 
mules  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
Government  papers  and  documents  were  hur- 
riedly packed  up  and  loaded  on  mules.  Furni- 
ture was  carried  out  of  the  houses  and  stored 
in  places  which  promised  greater  security. 
General-  and  chief  among  them  our  gallant 
acquaintance — coronets  and  capitals  were  hurry- 
ing and  scurrying  hither  and  thither.  The  few 
remaining  troops  which  formed  the  garrison 
were  mustered  in  light  marching  order,  and 
got  under  way  for  a  southern  destination  as 
quickly  as  possible. 
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i   [uesday,  December  26th,  at  7.30  in  the 

ig,    the   Governor,   accompanied    by   his 

J  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  those  members 

le  Government  who  had  not  altvady  tied, 
iwn.  They  were  the  last  to  leave; 
and  with  them  disappeared  also  any  certain 
that  law  and  order  might  be 
maintained  until  the  revolutionists,  who  were 
still  two  days'  march  away,  should  come 
in  and  take  over  the  Government  Without 
troops,  and  without  police— -the  latter  had  long 
n  incorporated  with  the  army  the  town 
was  at  the  mercy  of  any  hand  of  armed 
marauders  who  liked  to  come  and  pillage  it. 
The  chief  source  of  danger,  however,  was  not 
from  outside,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  castel, 
ot  common  prison,  contained  some  two  hundred 
criminals  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  guard — the  prison  always  has 
a   military  auard —  to  break  out  and  loot  the 


Consul  Volkmann,  the  representative  of  both 
America  and  Germany,  takes  the  lead  by 
common  consent,  and  he  begged  the  Governor 
to  leave  behind  him  twenty-five  rifles  with  which 
to  arm  a  guard  to  take  charge  of  the  prison 
and  patrol  the  streets.  This  was  not  by  any 
means  a  convenient  request.  Rifles  in  Colombia 
are  very  scarce  and,  therefore,  very  valuable, 
and  twenty-live  effective  weapons  were  not  to 
be  lightly  surrendered,  particularly  as,  in  this 
instance,  they  must  of  necessity  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionists.   However,  after  much 
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town.  This  actually  happened  during  the  last 
revolution.  A  temporary  guard  had  been 
placed  over  the  prison,  but  it  is  supposed  they 
connived  at  the  prisoners'  escape.  Now  these 
prisoners  belong  mostly  to  a  very  dangerous 
class.  Many  are  murderers,  there  being  no 
capital  punishment,  but  only  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment;  and  therefore  it  was  imperative, 
for  the  safety  of  life  and  property,  that  tli 
criminals  should  be  properly  guarded.  It  was  also 
advisable  that  the  guard  should  not  be  a  native 
one.  The  authorities  themselves  considered 
that  a  guard  composed  of  the  foreigners  would 
offer  a  better  guarantee  for  the  public  safety. 
Among  the  foreign  residents  in  Bucaramanga, 


urging  fifteen  Remingtons  were  handed  over, 
and  ten  oM  muzzle  loaders  ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  powder  and  percussion  caps  the  latter  were 
quite  useless  The  foreigners  raised  the  re- 
maining ten  rifles  among  themselves. 

When,  after  two  days,  the  vanguard  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  entered  the  town,  with 
bands  playing  and  colours  flying,  the  enthusiasm 
among  the  inhabitants  was  so  great  that  one 
could  not  help  thinking  the  revolution  had  more 
friends  than  the  Government.  The  prison  guard 
was  quickly  relieved,  and  we  received  the  thanks 
of  the  leaders.  It  was  more  wonderful  and 
extravagant  than  any  melodrama,  and  ten  times 
quainter. 


In    the   City  of   Tripoli. 

By  M.   de  Filck,  of  Tripoli. 

A  detailed  description  by  a  lady  resident  of  the  thoroughly  Oriental  city  of  Tripoli    in  Barbarv    from 

which  in  the  old  days  the  great   Trans-Saharan  caravans  set  out  to  traverse  half  Africa  to  the  cities  of 

Kano  and  Timbuctoo.     With  photographs  of  Tripoli  and  scenes  in  and  around  the  city. 

months.      But,  although 

Tripoli  may  have  lost  its 
old  importance,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  town 
more  thoroughly  Orien- 
tal   and     less    spoilt    by 
European    civilization. 
Somehow,       "  civiliza- 
tion,"'   when  applied  to 
ah    Eastern    town,    d< 
not    prove    an   unmixed 
blessing  ;   a  sort  of  half- 
European,    half  ( Iriental 
result  is  obtained,  which 
goes  far  to  rob  the  town 
of    all  that  rendered    it 
so  interesting.    Compare 
Tripoli  with  Tunis.   The 
large   streets    of    the 
latter,    the   avenues    of 
trees,  the  busy,  bustling  foreigner-  -all  these  may 
have  improved  the  status  of  the  town,  but  they 
have    taken    away    what    had    stamped     it    as 
beautiful,   and    it  is  only  in  old  Tunis,    which 
has  not   been   tampered  with    by  the   French- 
man,    that    one    can    see    what    it    was    like 
originally.     But  Tripoli  is  the  same  now  as  it 


From 


' 


N  the  old  days  Tripoli  was  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  North 
African  coast,  its  trade  consisting  of 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gold-dust, 
madder,    hides,    and    slaves,     which 

were  brought  in   from   the  interior  by  caravans. 

Latterly,  however,  its  importance  has   dwindled 

down,    o  w  i  n  g 

chiefly     to     the 

discovery    of    a 

less    dangerou-, 

cheaper,     and 

speedier  route 

to  the  coast  by 

means   of   the 

River  Niger,  and 

also     to    the 

check    imposed 

on    the    slave 

trade.     It  is  no 

s  mall    w  o  n  d  e  r 

that    advantage 

should  be  taken 

of    the     Niger 

route,  consider- 
ing the  innumer- 


able  dangers  the 

caravans  were 
exposed  to  dur- 
ing   the    long, 

L 

weary     march 
across     the     Sa- 
il a  r  a,    w  h  i  c  h 

occupied  several 
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a    hundred    years    ago  ;     and    I     think     it 

Id   he  hard  to  find  a  prettier  view  than  that 

i'ripoli   from   the  sea.      Its  houses  are  built 

shore,   forming  a  sort   of  semi  circle 

round  the   hay.      Behind    them   rise  the  thick 

ts  ol  palm  and  orange  groves  :  whilst  farther 

k  lies  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert.     When 

I  fir-  it  it  was  a  bright   summer  morning. 

We  had  anchored  in  what  seemed  like  a  sea  of 

5S,  and  gradually  out  of  the  distant  haze  the 


little  things,  these  donkeys,  but  they  won't  make 
way  for  you  :  you  must  move  aside  for  them, 
just  as  you  have  to  do  for  their  unwieldy  com- 
panions, the  camels.  What  a  town  this  would  be 
for  members  of  the  S.P.C.A.  One  sees  donkeys 
so  tiny  that  one  could  almost  carry  them  oneself, 
and  yet  each  so  heavily  laden  that  it  looks  as  if 
its  poor  little  legs  would  break  under  the  weight. 
On  it  goes  patiently,  and  only  gives  a  meek  little 
grunt  when  its  driver  proceeds  to  sit  on  top  of 
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panorama  unfolded  itself,  glistening  white  and 
:i  in  the  radiant  sunlight. 
The  streets  arc  very  narrow,  but  fairly  clean 
for  an  Oriental  town  ;  and  when  I  first  arrived 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  spend  hours  at  my  window 
watching  the  people  pass  in  the  street  below. 
On  they  went  !  Arab,  Jew,  or  negro,  gravely 
salaaming  as  they  passed  each  other,  or  walking 
several  together,  a  happy,  merry  party.  Then, 
again,  a  little  group  of  children  would  go 
romping  down  the  street,  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
knocked  over  by  a  passing  donkey,  but  only  to 
get  up  at  once  and  stare  at  the  departing 
animal,  as  if  wondering  how  it  was  large 
enough   to  upset   them.     They   are   such   tiny 


the  already  enormous  load  !  It's  heartrending, 
but  it's  true  !  It  is  no  use  to  speak  to  the 
natives.  They  only  look  at  you  in  wonder,  and 
tell  you  a  donkey  was  made  to  work.  My 
private  opinion  is  they  make  the  animal  work 
all  the  harder  after  the  interfering  foreigner  has 
spoken  to  them. 

The  costume  of  the  country  is  very  pictur- 
le,  though  simple,  the  baraccan  or  woollen 
blanket  being  universally  worn  over  loose  cotton 
trousers  and  shirt.  The  richer  men  all  wear 
silk  zouaves  and  cloth  trousers,  which  are  loose 
at  the  top,  but  fit  down  tightly  at  the  ankle. 
There  is  one  man  I  know,  a  real  type  of  Arab 
beauty.     He  is  tall,  straight,  fine-featured,  and 
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imposing  ;  a  bright  orange  zouave,  electric  blue 
trousers,  and  his  white  silk  and  wool  baraccan 
falling  in  graceful  folds  make  him,  indeed,  a 
picture  worth  seeing.    The  Jews  all  wear  bright- 
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coloured  cloaks  or  capes,  whilst  their  wives  and 
daughters  seem  to  sport  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  from  the  bright-coloured  handkerchiefs 
on 'their  heads  to  their  gold  zouaves  and  full 
Turkish  trousers. 

The  houses  are  all  built  square,  with  an  open 
court  in  the  centre,  and  a  covered  balcony 
running  round  the  four  sides  of  it.  To  make 
up  for  the  want  of  gardens,  a  profusion  of  plants 
in  pots  are  grown  on  this  gallery,  and  the  effect 
is  really  charming.  All  the  houses  have  flat 
plastered  roofs 
surrounded  by  a 
parapet  2ft.  or 
3ft.  high  ;  and 
in  the  summer 
everyone  goes 
up  on  to  the 
roof  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  the 
evenings.  It  is 
by  the  means  of 
small  channels 
on  these  roofs 
that  the  rain- 
water is  con- 
ducted into 
h  u  g  e  cisterns 
built  underneath 
every  Tripoli 
house,  and  the 
rain   thus  col- 
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lected  forms  one's  supply  for  the  whole  year. 
There  are  two  hotels,  one  kept  by  an  Italian 
and  one  by  a  Maltese.  At  either  place,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  one  can  make 
oneself  fairly  comfortable,  and  the 
charges  are  very  moderate.  There 
is  a  large  white  building  just  out- 
side the  gate  of  the  town,  which 
looks  very  imposing,  and  from  its 
strange  shape  it  appears  very  like 
a  battleship  in  dry  dock.  This 
is  the  Castle  or  Serai,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor  of  the 
Vilayet  of  Tripoli.  If  its  old  walls 
could  speak  some  queer  secrets 
would  be  exposed  of  what  hap- 
pened within  them  in  the  old 
times.  A  tale  is  told  of  the  total 
disappearance  of  over  three  hun- 
dred Turkish  soldiers,  who  were 
invited  to  a  feast  by  one  of  the 
old  Bashaws  of  Tripoli ;  and  once 
within  the  gates  they  were  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again.  The 
Bashaw  sent  a  few  presents  to  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople,  and  no 
further  notice  was  taken  of  the 
matter.  The  place  of  execution  is  still  shown 
inside  the  court  of  the  castle,  where  many  a 
man  met  his  doom.  The  walls  are  mounted 
with  obsolete  muzzle  -  loading  guns,  which,  in 
case  of  real  necessity,  would  prove  of  advantage 
to  the  enemy,  as  they  would  probably  do  more 
damage  to  those  who  fired  them. 

Just  outside  the  gate  is  the  great  "  cart- 
stand."  One  cannot  really  call  them  carriages, 
but  they  are  the  only  things  which  will  carry 
one  over  the   soft   sand    outside  the  town.     If 
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one    tries     to     go    out    in     the    solitary    four- 
wheeler    one    has    to    get   out   and   push    in- 

d  of  being  carried.  The  carts  are  small 
wooden  boxes,  which  will  accommodate  four 
Europeans   (though   I    have   seen   as   many  as 

it  in  a  native  family  get  into  one!).  They 
are  painted  bright  blue,  with  stars  and  fancy 
designs  smeared  in  white  all  over  the  blue 
ground,  and  bright  red  curtains  all  round.  The 
Tripoli  cart  is  a  gay  little  contrivance,  but,  oh  ! 
how  it  does  jolt  one  until  one  gets  used  to  it 
and  knows  the  best  way  to  settle  down  !  There 
are  no  springs,  and  the  axle  lies  uncovered  on 
the  floor  of  the  cart,  so  you  have  to  keep 
your  feet  out  of  its  way  or  a  sudden  jolt  may 
painfully  remind  you  of  its  presence.  A  neck- 
lace of  bells  is  hung  round  the  horse's  neck, 
which  jingle  away  merrily  all  the  time. 

Riding  is  very  pleasant  here,  for  one  can  go 
in  and  out  of  the  narrow  lanes  in  the  country, 
where  it  would  be  hard  to  go  in  a  cart. 
However,  no  cart-driver  will  allow  that  any  place 
is  too  narrow  or  difficult  for  him  to  guide  his 
carriage;  and,  indeed,  they  are  wonderful  drivers, 
these  fellows.  Only  lately  a  party  of  four  of  us 
went   out   in   a   cart   to   a    place    not    far   from 

_aresh,  a  tiny  village  nearly  two  hours  from 
the  town,  and  one  marvelled  how  one  got  over 
such  a  rough  ground  with  so  little  jolting.  The 
chief  interest  in  Targaresh  lies  in  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle  :  but  the  strange  part  about  it  is 
that  there  are  no  doors,  steps,  or  apparent  way 
of  getting  into  it.  Balaid,  our  driver,  hauled 
himself  up  by  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  looked 
down  at  us  smilingly  from  the  top  ;  I  should 
like  to  have  done  the  same,  because  I  wanted 
to   see   what    was    inside,    but    I    was    afraid 


to  go  up.  Quite  close  to  tin 
ruins  was  a  very  large  chamber, 
built  under  the  road  we  had 
come,  and  this  looked  as  though 
it  had  originally  been  used  for 
stables.  The  owls  flew  out, 
whooping  as  we  went  in, 
annoyed  and  astonished  at  find- 
ing their  home  invaded. 

But  our  destination  was  be- 
yond Targaresh,  at  some  large 
natural  caves.  There  must  be 
quite  fifty  of  these,  large  and 
small,  and  they  are  the  most 
comfortable  for  a  picnic  on  an 
African  spring  day.  I  feel  sure 
they  must  have  been  part  of  a 
town  in  the  old  times,  for  one 
can  still  trace  the  remains  of  an 
old  wall.  One  of  our  party 
counted  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
there.  The  ground  was  thickly  carpeted  with 
wild  thyme,  which  scented  the  air,  but  there 
were  no  trees,  and  the  date-palms  we  passed 
looked  very  bare  with  no  other  green  to  keep 
them  company. 

Very  different  is  the  drive  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town.  Mile  after  mile  the  country 
is    the    same — narrow,    sandy    lanes    bordered 
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out  into  the  desert.  And 
what  a  change  it  is! 
Mi  -hind,  in  a  wide  semi- 
circle, are  the  palms  and 
orange  groves  through 
which  one  has  passed, 
their  shadows  dancing  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the 
white  houses  and  high 
minarets  showing  up 
brightly  against  the  trees. 
In  front  is  a  huge,  sandy 
plain — nothing  but  sand, 
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sand,  sand, 
can  see. 


as  far  as  one 


by  high  cactus  hedges ;  whilst  the  plantations 
of  date-palms  and  orange  groves  stretch  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  To  watch  the  sun 
setting  behind  these  palms  is  extremely  pretty. 
It  seems  to  bathe  everything  in  a  pale  pink 
light  at  first,  then  little  by 
little  the  mists  change  it 
to  soft  shades  of  blue,  till 
all  the  country  round 
looks  violet,  whilst  the 
clouds  above  are  brightest 
pink.  The  gardens  are 
all  watered  by  means  of 
the  native  wells,  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the 
country,  though  I  have 
heard  that  very  much  the 
same  thing  is  used  in 
India.  The  water  is  drawn 
up  by  an  ox  in  a  large 
leather  bag,  and  the  way 

it  is  done  is  a  very  simple  one.   The  man  r.nd  the 
ox  gravely  walk  up  and  down  the  hill  together, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  different  wells  around 
forms  a  weird  accompaniment  to  the  scene. 
Any  turning  out  of  these  lanes  will  take  one 


It  is  not  much  known 
by  people  in  England  that  the  material  for 
making  the  paper  of  a  number  of  their  maga- 
zines and  dailies  is  grown  just  outside  Tripoli. 
This  is  the  halfa  grass,  immense  quantities  of 
which    are    brought  into     town  every    year   on 
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camels,  then  sorted,  made  into  bales,  and  shipped 
to  England.  It  is  a  long,  dry  grass,  grown  at 
about  three  days'  distance  from  Tripoli,  and  it 
has  a  scent  very  much  resembling  new-mown  hay. 
The  town  itself  and  the  country  in  general  are 

studded  with  Mara- 
bout tombs,  or  tombs 
of  holy  men.  They 
are  round,  dome- 
shaped  little  build- 
ings, under  which  the 
holy  man  lies  buried, 
and  each  is  covered 
with  bright  Hags.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the 
Moslem  women  to 
make  a  flag  for  a 
Marabout's  tomb 
when  an  ardently 
longed-for  wish  has 
been  gratified,  or 
When  a  dear  one  has 
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preservation    is    an    old 


recovered  from  a  serious  illness.  Any  man  who 
is  insane  is  pronounced  a  Marabout,  and  is 
treated  with  great  respect  during  life,  whilst 
after  death  he  is  recognised  as  a  saint.  I  was 
told  once  that  it  was  their  version  of  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit." 

Two  large  tombs  standing  close  together  out- 
side the  town  always  strike  the  new-comer  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  one  of  the  things 
he  wants  to  see  first.  They  are  pretty,  and  must 
have  been  very  fine  at  one  time,  but  now  nearly 
all  the  tiles  inside  have  been  stolen  by  the 
country  Arabs,  and  but  little  is  left  of  the 
carving  and  decoration. 

The  only  old  building  that  remains  in  a 
fairly  good  state  of 
Roman  triumphal 
arch,  beautifully 
carved  all  over.  But 
one  can  imagine  what 
its  builders  would 
think  if  they  could 
return  to  see  their 
lovely  piece  of  work 
with  a  tavern  built 
under  it !  Such  is  the 
Tripoli  idea  of  using 
that  which  is  beau- 
tiful. 

It  is  strange  that 
although  vegetation 
abounds  in  the  shape 
of  palms,  orange  and 
fruit  trees  of  different 


sorts,  yet  flowers  are  very  scarce 
indeed,  and  in  fact  only  to  be 
found  in  one  garden  called  the 
"  Kerik's  "  (Field  -  Marshal's). 
This  is  entirely  kept  and  looked 
after  by  the  soldiers,  and  is  a 
bright  little  place  to  go  to  of 
an  evening  for  a  cup  of  Turkish 
coffee,  drunk  to  the  strains  of 
some  Eastern  airs  played  by 
the  Turkish  military  band. 
Sunday  is  the  day  "par  excel- 
lence," when  all  the  Tripoli 
world  of  fashion  goes  there 
decked  out  in  its  best ;  but  the 
little  garden  is  then  quite  a 
different  place,  and  not  half  so 
pleasant  as  it  is  on  week-days. 
Notwithstanding  that  the 
ostrich  feather  trade  is  gradu- 
ally dying  out  in  Tripoli,  still  a 
caravan  occasionally  arrives, 
bringing  bales  of  feathers  as 
well  as  tusks  of  ivory  and  hides  from  the  interior. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  caravans, 
and  it  was  as  impressive  a  sight  as  one  could 
wish  for.  On  they  passed,  in  one  long,  unending 
line.  I  was  told  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  beasts.  It  seemed  to  me  more  like  views 
out  of  a  magic  lantern  !  Those  endless  strings 
of  camels  ;  their  drivers  walking  by  their  side, 
their  faces  muffled  up  in  folds  of  white  after 
the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  Tuaregs,  long  Arab 
matchlocks  slung  across  their  shoulders,  and 
many  of  them  carrying  Crusader  swords,  the 
hilt  of  which  is  shaped  like  a  cross.  Their 
journey  had  occupied  them  ten  months  !  all  the 
way  from  remote  Kano,  in  Hgusaland. 
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Hajji  Rizk  and  His  Little    "Deal." 

By  "A   Red  Sea  Consul." 

The  Consul  who  forwards  this  amusing  narrative  of  the  outwitting  of  a  greedy  slave-trader  writes 
as  follows  :    "lam  sending  you  a  first  sketch  of  my  experiences  with  slave-traders  while  Consul 

in  the  Red  Sea  at  ■  in  1885-8." 


AXY     years    ago, 


during 


frequent 


voyages  up  and  down  the  Red  Sea, 
I  happened  to  come  across  several 
members  of  the  slave-trading  com- 
munity   who    used    to    have   their 

head  -  quarters    at     Jeddah.       Thanks    to    the 

patrolling  of  our  cruisers  and  to  the  occupation 

of  the  Soudan    by  our    troops,    that    nefarious 

traffic  is  now  practically  abolished  ;    but  in  the 

days  of  which  I  write  it  was  a  regular  profession, 

and  large  profits  were  made  by  Arab  merchants, 

who  felt  as  little  scruple  in  running  a  cargo  of 

young    slaves    across    from 

the  west  to  the  east   coast 

of  the  Red  Sea  as  a  sailor 

has  in  smuggling  a  box  of 

cigars  at  the  London  docks. 
In    order,    therefore,    to 

impress    upon    the    reader 

that     these     slave  -  traders 

thought   themselves  cruelly 

wronged  by  our  interference 

in  their  business  I  have  put 

the  following  story,  which  is 

true  in  all  essential  details, 

in  the  form  of  a  confession 

artlessly   made    by   one    of 

the  victims  of  our  "oppres- 
sion."    It   is   interesting  as 

showing   the   other    side   of 

the  question  from  their 

point  of  view. 

By  profession,  said  Hajji 
Rizk,  I  am  a  merchant  of 
Jeddah,  which  is,  as  you 
know,  the  port  of  Mecca  ; 
and  my  business  consists  in 
dealing  with  African  produce  —  gum,  ivory, 
senna,  gold,  feathers,  and  slaves,  "in  the  old 
days  I  carried  on  a  flourishing  traffic,  uniting 
the  continents  of  the  East  and  West ;  but  of  late 
years,  since  the  accursed  Ingleezi  have  settled 
at  Suakin,  my  commerce  has  fallen,  and  I  am 
reduced  to  beggary.  Last  year  during  the  pilgrim 
season  there  came  to  our  anchorage  a  small  but 
very  fast  steamer  called  the  Haifa.  She  brought 
a  consignment  of  pilgrims,  who,  having  been 
thoroughly  fleeced  and  skinned  according  to 
custom  by  the  pious  inhabitants  of  Jeddah, 
were  allowed  to  proceed  inland  to  their  devo- 
tions at  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca.  While 
waiting  for  their  return  after  the   Great  Festival 


the  steamer  ran  short  trips  in  the  Red  Sea,  look- 
ing for  freight  and  finding  none. 

I  travelled  in  her  on  one  of  these  voyages,  and 
was  so  satisfied  with  her  swiftness  that,  after 
some  hesitation,  I  made  overtures  to  the 
captain  (may  Heaven  fill  his  mouth  with  mud  !) 
and  ventured  to  suggest  a  profitable  enterprise. 

"Captain,  dear,:?  said  I  (for  I  knew  a  little 
English,  picked  up  from  the  Indian  banians  who 
infest  our  ports);  "captain,  dear,  if  you  look  at 
your  chart  you  will  see  on  the  coast,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  north  of  Suakin.  a  nice  little 


CAI'TAIN,    DEAR,     SAID   I, 
CRKEK 


'IF   YOU    LOOK   AT   YOUR    CHART   YOU    WILL    SEE   A    MCE    LITTLE 
JUST    UNDER   THAT    EMERALD    MOUNTAIN.'" 

creek  just  under  that  emerald  mountain.  The 
entry  through  the  reefs  is  easy  enough,  and  I 
can  pilot  you.  There  our  merchants  have 
collected  a  vast  quantity  of  stuff  in  the  hills 
near  the  coast,  waiting  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  ship  it  across  in  sailing  dhows.  Many 
of  us  have  done  a  little  business  with  these  dhows, 
but  the  risk  is  great,  owing  to  your  white  men- 
of-war.  I  thought,  perhaps,  captain,  dear,  if  I 
could  charter  this  steamer,  we  might  do  more  in 
one  trip  by  her  than  in  fifty  dhows.  Our  cargo 
will  be  grain,  tobacco,  and  cloth  from  Jeddah, 
and    we    shall    bring    back    ivory,    gum,    and 

feathers." 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  captain   con- 
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.  so  we  cleared  from  Jeddah,  and  then 
lined  across  to  the  opposite  coast.  As  we 
neared  our  destination  1  acted  as  pilot,  and 
brought  the  ship  safe  through  an  opening  in  the 
reefs  into  as  comfortable  a  little  anchorage 
is  to  be  found  along  the  coast.  Then 
we  signalled,  and  after  a  time  soi.-.e  natives 
appeared  from  the  hills  and  approached  us.  We 
had  a  long  palaver  with  the  sheik,  the  result 
being  that  we  learned  the  cargo  was  still  some 
hundred  miles  inland,  ami  would  not  be  ready 
for  a  fortnight.  I  begged  the  captain  to  stay, 
but  he  declined,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  to 
remain  by  night  within  reach  of  the  "Fuzzies." 
we  took  only  a  score  of  Takroori  pilgrims 
(who  had  walked  across  Africa  all  the  way  from 
Timbuctoo),  and  then  returned  to  Jeddah. 

After  a  week  we  repeated  the  voyage,  and 
this  time  found  everything  ready  for  us.  We 
beheld  hundreds  of  camels  moving  down  to  the 
shore,  laden  with  tusks,  gum,  feathers,  and 
various  rare  commodities ;  and  in  return  we 
disembarked  our  bales,  our  sacks  of  grain,  our 
brandy,  and  cheap  beads  and 
hardware.  It  was  a  fine  ad- 
venture, and  the  captain,  who 
had  insisted  on  one  third  of 
the  profits  for  himself,  besides 
enormous  freight  for  his 
owners,  rubbed  his  big  hands 
with  delight  as  he  saw  the  last 
camel-load  safe  on  board  by 
nightfall. 

He  then  went  down  to  his 
supper  while  I  squared  accounts 
with  my  Soudanese  agent.  Saj  s 
he  to  me,  "  Hajji  Rizk,  what 
about  those  slaves  ?  Can't  you 
take  them  ?  We  have  1 50  just 
behind  that  hill  yonder." 

"Alas,  Abdullah,"  I  replied, 
"  I  dare  not.  These  Ingleezi 
are  so  thin-skinned  about 
slaves  (curse  them  for  pigs 
and  pig -eating  infidels!)  — 
can't  you  send  them  over  in 
a  dhow  ?  " 

'"  Nay,  my  master,  lam  sick 
of  dhows.  Not  long  ago  a 
white  man-of-war  caught  two 
of  our  dhows  crammed  full  of 
slaves,  took  them  to  Suakin, 
and  gave  the  crews  ten  years' 
penal  servitude  apiece.  Then 
the  accursed  warship  returned 
to  a  place  some  twenty  miles 
lower  down,  burnt  our  village, 
and  plumped  its  infernal 
bombs    into    us    as    we    fled. 


Besides,  we  have  no  dhow.  Will  not  vour 
captain  take  them,  for  a  consideration?  lb 
took  those  Takroori  pilgrims  last  time.  Pass 
these  slaves  off  as  Takrooris  ;  he  will  not  know 
the  difference,  and  it  is  only  a  few  hours  across. 
You  can  run  them  to  the  usual  creek  below 
Jeddah." 

So  spake  my  agent ;  and  I  pondered.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves — little  girls  and  boys, 
worth  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty  pounds  apiece. 
It  was  worth  risking.  So,  at  a  late  hour,  just 
before  the  captain  went  to  bed,  I  approached 
him.  "Captain,  dear,"  I  said,  "will  you  take 
some  more  poor  Takroori  pilgrims,  out  of 
charity,  to  Jeddah  ?  They  will  be  just  in  time 
for  the  end  of  the  festival." 

He  gruffly  consented,  and  without  delay  we 
shipped  our  150  little  black  boys  and  girls, 
covered  them  with  an  awning,  and  bade  farewell 
to  one  another,  Abdullah  and  I.  What  with  the 
500  per  cent,  profit  on  the  sale  of  our  goods 
from  Jeddah,  and  the  still  larger  profits  from 
our   ivory    and    gum  ;  and    the    profits    on    the 


"  WE   ARE    AI.I. 


TO    LEAVE   OUU   CAUDs    ..'.     <m     GOVERNOR    OF    ADEN.       JOLLY    SI'KEK 
WE    SHALL    HAVE. " 


HAJJI     RIZK    AND    HIS     LITTLE    "DEAL. 
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slaves,  too  —  oh, 
my  friends,  I  was 
a  happy  man  that 
night  in  m  y 
dreams  ! 

At  dawn  we 
raised  anchor  and 
started.  The  day 
passed  pleasantly, 
and  on  the  mor- 
row I  thought  to 
be  the  envy  of  my 
rivals  in  Jeddah. 
The  morrow  came 
and  went,  but  we 
sighted  not  the 
coast  of  Arabia. 
I  questioned  the 
captain. 

"Currents,"' 
says  he.  "Strong 
currents  here, 
HajjiRizk;  butwe 
shall  make  your 
creek  one  of  these 
fine   days."     The 

third  morning  came  and  went,  but  still  no  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  arose  to  gladden  my  hungry  eyes. 

"Oh,  captain,  dear  captain,  why  this  delay?" 

"  Currents,  my  boy ;  currents  stronger  than 
ever." 

"  But,  captain,  are  we  steering  east — for 
methinks  sunset  does  not  lie  behind  us?" 

"  No,  my  buck,  we  are  steering  more  or  less 
south-east." 

"  But  that  will  not  bring  ivs  to  Jeddah, 
captain,  dear  !  " 

"Who  wants  to  go  to  Jeddah?  Come  for  a 
trip  to  Aden." 

"Aden  !  "  says  I,  with  great  horror. 

"  Yes,"  says  he.  "  All  these  little  black  boys 
and  girls  have  taken  their  tickets  for  Aden,"  and 
the  beast  grinned  like  an  evil  genie.  I  felt 
unwell  ;  it  was  too  shocking. 

"  But  they  are  poor  Takroori  pilgrims,  captain, 
dear." 

"  So  am  I,  Hajji  Rizk,  and  we  are  all  going  to 
leave  our  cards  on  the  Governor  of  Aden.  Jolly 
spree  we  shall  have,  eh  ?  " 

I  went  and  relieved  my  soul  in  a  distant 
corner,  weeping  bitterly  at  the  ruin  of  my 
fortunes.  And  I  could  hear  that  pig  of  a 
captain  talking  to  his  crew,  and  he  cried,  "  Hip, 
hip,  hurrah  !  "  And  they  shouted,  "  Hip,  hip, 
hooraw  !  "  and  roared  with  laughter.  As  they 
passed  me,  every  man  thumped  me  on  the  back 
and  asked  how  I  felt,  and  offered  me  pickled 
pork.     Alas,  I  lay  like  one  dead. 


I    LIFTED   THE   SAIL    BY   GREAT   EXERTION    AND   STEERED   EASTWARD   TILL    I   REACHED    HODEIDAH." 


Well  I  knew  what  my  fate  would  be  in  Aden, 
so  one  night  I  determined  to  escape.  We  still 
had  our  small  landing-dhow  in  tow,  and,  de- 
scending into  her,  I  cut  the  rope  and  found 
myself  alone  in  the  Red  Sea.  For  the  life  of 
me  I  believe  the  captain  wanted  me  to  escape, 
for  I  found  plenty  of  bread  and  fresh  water  in 
the  boat.  May  Heaven  confound  him  and  his, 
and  fill  his  mouth  with  mud. 

I  lifted  the  sail  by  great  exertion  and  steered 
eastward  till  I  reached  Hodeidah.  There  the 
Turks  imprisoned  me  for  a  month  because  I 
had  no  papers,  so  that  by  the  time  I  was  free 
and  could  reach  Jeddah  the  pilgrim  season  was 
over.  Then  I  learned  that  the  Haifa  had 
boldly  put  into  Jeddah,  taken  a  consignment  of 
returning  pilgrims,  and  disappeared  for  Algiers. 
I  fled  to  Aden  in  disguise,  and  what  do  you 
think  I  heard  ? 

That  the  captain  had  come  in  with  his  ship 
all  dressed  in  flags,  and  the  crew  cheering  like 
madmen.  And  he  marched  my  little  black 
'  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  Governor's  palace,  and 
told  a  lot  of  lies,  in  which  his  men  supported 
him.  Then  he  went  off  like  a  hero  without 
saying  a  word  about  my  cargo  of  ivory,  gum, 
feathers,  and  spices,  and  the  villain  has  sold 
them  at  .Liverpool  and  laughs  at  me. 

Therefore,  hearing  that  the  English  are  in 
Egypt,  and  knowing  them  to  be  a  just  people, 
delighting  in  equity,  I  am  going  there  to  plead 
my  cause  in  Cairo. 


Our    Klondike    Failure. 


r,\ 


[UDSON. 


One  has  heard  so  much   about  "rich  strikes"  in  the    above    region    that    the  record  of    a  failure  may 

attract  notice,  particularly  as   the   author  offers  many  glimpses  of  life  in  the  wilds,  and   illustrates  his 

.narrative  with   a  number  of  photographs  showing  the  various   phases  of  the  journey. 


N  the  April  oi  1898,  when  the  Klon- 
dike fever  was  spreading  throughout 
England,  I  sailed  from  the  Royal 
Albert    Docks  in   the  ss.    Garonne, 

bound  for  the  famous  North  - 
Western  goldfields.  To  set  out  for  that 
desolate  region  alone  would,  I  was  told,  be 
the  height  of  folly,  and  so  I 
joined  a  party  of  gentlemen 
who  had  formed  a  company 
known  as  the  "  Klondike 
Research  Syndicate,  Limited." 
To  navigate  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  Yukon  and  its  tribu- 
taries a  flat -bottomed  stern- 
wheel  boat  had  been  built, 
large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  party,  which  consisted  of 
twenty  men,  with  their  entile 
outfit.  Large  quantities  of 
provisions  had  been  pur- 
chased, and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing necessary  to  enable  us 
to  stay  two  years  in  the  Klon- 
dike district  without  being 
obliged  to  replenish  our 
supplies. 

from  London  round  Cape- 
Horn  to  Alaska  is,  I  believe, 
about  18,000  miles,  and 
during  the  long  voyage, 
which,  including  our  short 
calls,  occupied  three  months, 
I  and  the  members  of  the 
company  to  which  I  belonged 
had  read  assiduously  every 
work  we  had  been  able 
to  procure  on  the  subject 
of  gold  -  mining.  So  that 
by  the  time  we  reached 
St.  Michael's  Island,  where 
our  boat,  which  had  been 
segments,    was     to    be    fitted 


THE     AUTHOR,     MR.    J.     HUDSON.      UK     HAD   AN    I" 
TERESTING    EXPERIENCE,    BUT   GOT    NO   GOLD. 

From  a   Photo,   by   Captain    Ramsdell,   Chicago. 


brought  out  in 
up,  I,  for  one, 
considered  myself  quite  an  old-timer,  and  talked 
of  "  clean  ups  "  and  "panning  out  "  as  though 
I  had  been  at  the  business  all  my  life.  St. 
Michael's,  at  the  time  our  party  arrived  there, 
quite    in    its    prime.     Ships    of  all    kinds, 


from  barges  to  fishing  smacks,  had  sailed 
from  American  ports,  bringing  hundreds  of 
men  of  all  nations  and  languages,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  most  miraculously 
landing  them  in  safety  on  the  beach  at 
St.  Michael's  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  river 
boat,  which— if  it  came  —  would  take  them 
up  the  Yukon  River  to  Daw- 
son City.  If  law  and  order 
had  been  established  at  St. 
Michael's  many  of  the  ship- 
ping companies  would  have 
had  a  sad  reckoning,  for 
along  the  beach  in  every 
little  bay  were  lines  of  small 
tents,  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  miners  (or  would-be 
miners)  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  river  boats,  which,  in 
many  instances,  never  turned 
up ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow 
on  that  account  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  belongings  and 
scramble  back  to  civilization 
as  best  he  could. 

My  photograph  shows  one 
of  these  encampments,  near 
which  our  boat  was  fitted 
up,  and  where  we  built  two 
barges  in  order  to  save  our 
overloading  the  Research, 
which  was  the  name  given 
to  our  craft.  At  the  time 
of  our  arrival  at  St.  Michael's 
it  was  daylight  during  the 
whole  of  the  twenty  -  four 
hours,  and  until  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  began  to 
wear  off  the  members  of 
our  expedition  worked  very 
hard,  and  the  Research 
was  soon  fitted  up  and  ready.  During 
the  building  of  the  barges,  however,  it  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  keep  all  hands  interested. 
The  first  barge  that  we  built  had  many  short- 
comings, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  pulled  to  pieces  and  made  over  again  once 
or   twice,  when   launched  it  quickly  filled  with 
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MINERS     TENTS   ON    THE    BEACH    AT   ST.    MICHAELS.       HERE   THEY    WOULD   WAIT    FOR   THE    RIVER 


From  a  Photo,  fiy) 


BOATS    THAT    NEVER    CAME. 


[E.  Croft. 


water,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  party 
were  required  to  drag  it,  with  tackles,  up  the 
beach  again.  Profiting  by  the  experience  we 
had  gained,  the  second  barge  was  built  much 
more  quickly,  and  at  the  time  the  photograph 
here  shown  was  taken  we  were  preparing  to 
launch  both  barges. 

When  the  barges  had  been  launched — the 
result  proving  satisfactory — they  were  loaded 
with  provisions,  and 
lashed  one  on  either  side 
of  the  Research^  and  in 
this  order  we  steamed  off 
towards  the  canal,  blow- 
ing our  whistle  in  response 
to  the  cheers  from  the 
inhabitants  of  "Tentville," 
as  the  beach  at  St. 
Michael's  might  well  have 
been  called. 

St.  Michael's  Island  is 
divided  from  the  mainland 
of  Alaska  by  a  very  narrow 
strait  called  "  the  Canal," 
which  in  places  is  so 
narrow  that  the  Research^ 
with  a  barge  on  either  side, 
was  only  just  able  to  get 
through,    and    then    only 

afterconsiderable  trouble.  We  had  not  got  far  after 
entering  the  canal  before  we  got  into  difficulties. 
How  it  happened  I  do  not  know,  but  we  sud- 
denly came  to  a  stop  with  such  a  bump  that  it 
was  a  wonder  no  one  was  hurt  by  the  concus- 
sion. I,  with  others,  hurried  out  on  deck  to  see 
what  had  happened,  and  found  that  the  boat 
was  lying  right  across  the  channel,  with  her 
stiin    and    stern-wheel    embedded   in   the    mud. 

Vol.  v.-77. 


for    ;i    lime    all    was 
confusion,    everybody 
talking    and    nobody 
listening  ;    all    gi\ 
orders     and     nobi 
Obeying.        1      really 
pitied     the    engim 
Some    were    shouting 
"Go    ahead!"    while 
Others     yelled     "Stop 
her  !  "   until    the   poor 
fellow  did    not    know 
what  to  do. 

It  was  some  time 
before  order  was 
restored,  and  then  the 
gentleman  who  had 
been  elected  to  the 
post  of  captain,  as 
ing  his  authority,  gave 
the  necessary  orders 
the  mud.  A  few 
itc.)    were 


for    getting    her    out    of 

stout    poles    (boats'    masts,     oars, 

taken   on   shore   and    brought  to   bear   against 

the    boat,   although    the     men     pushing     them 

sank  deeply  into  the  mud.     At  the  same   time 

we    on    the    boat     made    an    effort,    and     the 

stern    slowly    swung    round    into    the    stream, 

leaving  the  pole  party  sticking  in  the  mud.     A 

boat   was  lowered   for   them,    however,    and  all 


THE  TWO    BARGES   WE   BUILT  TO   SAVE   OVERLOADING   OUR   STEAMER. 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  Croft. 


managed  to  get  out  without  mishap,  except  one, 
who  left  his  boots  behind. 

We  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  for 
the  night,  and  as  it  was  both  wide  and  deep,  all 
went  to  bed  except  one  man,  who  was  ordered 
by  the  captain  to  keep  watch.  The  man  had 
never  been  on  a  boat  before  except  as  a 
passenger,  so  it  did  not  surprise  us  very  much 
when  we  awoke  next  morning  to   find   ourselves 
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high  and  dry  on  the  bank,  and  as  the  watchman 
put  it  -in  extenuation  of  his  carelessness  able 
on  land  without  difficulty !  The  tide 
had  gone  out,  so  it  was  impossible  to  do  any 
.  grumbling,  and  we  roamed  about  the 
island,  shooting  ducks  and  geese. 

The  hist  high  tide 
we  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  get  clear, 
and  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  shows 
about  half  our  crew 
pushing  for  dear  life 
with  the  poles  to  try 
and  get  the  stern 
off.  Our  efforts  were 
in  vain,  and  for  a 
whole  ten  days  we 
ivere  obliged  to  stay 
helplessly  on  the 
bank  and  see  other 
-  pass  us  on 
their  way  up  the 
Yukon.  When  we 
had    been    taken   on 

the  bank  we  had  had 
and  it  was  another  spring 
us  off. 


HALF  THE   CREW  OF   THE       RESEARCH       AT  CANAI.    I'nINI    TRVING  TO    PUSH 

Froma  J'/ioto.)  the  boat  into  deep  water.  [by  E.  Croft. 


a    spring     tide, 
tide     that     took 
The  distance  from    the   canal   to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon   is    about  fifty  miles,  and 
on  account  of  the    very 
shallow  water  it   is  often 
rough      and      dangerous 
for    small    boats.       The 
Yukon    River  has  many 
mouths     wider,      deeper, 
and  better-timbered  than 
the  right  one  :   but  they 
lead  to  destruction. 

The  real  route  to 
1  )awson  is  narrow,  shal- 
low, and  spare  of  tim 
and  few  find  it.  Some- 
times boats  that  get  in 
the  wrong  channel  steam 
about  for  weeks,  and  at 
length  find  themselves 
at  their  starting-point  ! 
In  finding  the  right 
channel  our  captain  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty, 
but  we  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  home  of 
the  mosquitoes.  On 
leaving  the  Garonne  we 
had  brought  with  us  a 
small  supply  of  coal, 
was  very  plentiful  on 
decided  to  save 
and     use     wood. 


DRIFTWOOD     ON'     THE      BANKS     OF      THE     VUKON,    FROM     WHICH 
THE    "RESEARCH"    WAS    SUPPLIED    WITH    FUEL. 

Erom  a  Photo,  by  E.  Croft. 


,     but     as 
the    river 
our    coal     for 
The     piles    of    driftwood 


driftwood 

banks    we 
'in'  rgencies 


on  the  river  bank  sometimes  extended  over 
two  or  three  acres,  and  all  we  had  to  do 
w.is  to  cut  the  spars  into  lengths  to  suit  the 
of  our  furnace.  In  the  photograph  a 
wood  -  pile  is  shown,  with  the  party  busy 
sawing    up    logs.       In    open    spaces    like    these 

the  mosquitoes  are 
not  very  bad,  yet 
w  h  e  n  w  e  were 
obliged  to  land  and 
cut  wood  in  the 
thick  bush  it  was 
downright  torture. 

On  reaching  the 
old  Russian  village 
of  Androwoski  we 
got  a  supply  of  good 
water,  which  was  a 
pleasant  change  from 
the  muddy  water  of 
the  Yukon.  At 
Dawson  City  typhoid 
and  typhus  and 
several  other  dis- 
eases were  thinning 
the  population,  and  as  everything  was  drained 
into  the  Yukon,  it  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  be  obliged  to  drink  the  water.  When 
Russia  owned  Alaska,  Androwoski  was  a  sort  of 

convict  settlement ;  and 
near  the  village  are  still 
seen  old  sluice  -  boxes, 
dams,  and  other  appli- 
ances used  in  gold  min- 
ing. Near  these  ruined 
works  are  mounds  of 
earth  and  stones,  mark- 
ing the  last  resting-place 
of  the  wretched  workers 
whose  existence  had 
closed  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  fortunes  of 
the  White  Czar.  In  some 
parts  of  Alaska,  near  the 
river  banks,  the  bush  has 
been  set  on  fire  and 
burnt  for  miles  in  order 
to  drive  away  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  when  the 
clouds  of  smoke  are  rising 
over  the  hills,  as  seen  in 
the  photograph,  it  gives 
one  the  impression  that 
the  whole  country  is  on 
fire,  and  one  feels  glad 
the  river  is  so  very  wide.  At  several  points  we 
passed  Indian  villages,  which  appeared  to  be 
entirely  deserted.  On  examining  the  huts,  how 
ever,   they  were  found   stocked  with  fish,  which 
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BURNING    THE    BUSH    ON    THE    RANKS   OF    THE   YUKON   TO   DRIVE 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  Croft. 

constitutes  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the 
Indians  and  their  dogs  in  the  winter  season, 
when  they  would  again  return  to  their  villages. 

During  our  travels  in  Alaska  it  was  often 
necessary  to  leave  part  of  our  provisions  behind 
in  order  to  cross  a  difficult  piece  of  country. 
Provisions  left  in  this  manner  and  piled  in  a 
heap  are  quite  safe  from  either  white  man  or 
Indian.  No  one  would  ever  dream  of  taking 
them  unless  absolutely  compelled  by  hunger,  in 
which  case  they  would  leave  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment or  personally  report  the  matter  at  the 
nearest  mining  camp.  The  penalty  for  stealing 
provisions  in  Alaska  is  death,  and 
the  previous  year  a  man  was  hanged 
at  Point  Windrop,  on  the  Riser 
Koy-u-kuk,  for  theft,  his  body  being 
left  for  some  time  dangling  over  the 
high  cliffs. 

In  the  winter  time  the  Indians, 
on  very  rare  occasions,  chop  wood, 
which  they  pile  on  the  beach  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  photograph, 
and  sell  it  in  the  summer  to  passing 
boats  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  cord. 
The  pile  shown  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  is  a  two-cord  pile. 
One  can  readily  see  that  the  $10 
(or  £2)  is  easily  earned,  as  corn- 
pan  <1  with  the  remuneration  for 
similar  labour  in  England.  Scores 
of  men  went  to  Alaska  and  the 
Klondike  ostensibly  for  gold-mining, 
and  left  the  country  with  a  snug  little 
sum,  earned  solely   by  cutting  cord- 


wood.  This,  however,  is 
not  by  any  means  I 
work,  and  by  the  time 
our  boat  reached  the 
Indian  village  of  Newlatto, 
a  distance  of  600  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  we  were  all  bi  . 
ning  to  understand  that 
going  to  Klondike  was  no 
picnic. 

At  Newlatto  we  stopped 
to  make  a  lew  inquiries, 
and  were  told  ourchan 
of  reaching  Dawson  City 
before  the  ice  came  were 
very  slim.  Also  that  a 
great  strike  had  been 
made  about  700  miles  up 
the  River  Koy-u-kuk,  at  a 
place  called  Arctic  City. 
The  man  who  gave  us 
this  information  said  he 
had  just  come  down  from 
Klondike,  where  everything  worth  staking 
had  been  staked.  His  advice  to  us  was  to  go 
up  the  Koy-u-kuk  before  the  big  rush  which  he 
prophesied  took  place.  A  meeting  was  called, 
and,  acting  on  this  miner's  advice,  six  of  our 
party  were  left  at  Newlatto  to  prospect  the  dis- 
trict, whilst  the  remaining  fourteen  proceeded 
up  the  River  Koy-u-kuk,  promising  to  return  the 
following  spring  to  pick  up  the  six  men  at 
Newlatto,  and  then   go   on  together  to  1  )awson 

Cit>-  -         ,    , 

During   our   passage   up   the   Koy-u-kuk   we 

passed  several  rapids  which,  chiefly  on  account 


AWAY   THE   MOSQUITOES. 


JDIAN   VILLAGE    WHERE    WE    FOUND    DRIED    FISH    AND    FUEL. 
From  a  Photo,  by  E.  Croft. 
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THE      "S        RAPIDS    ON    THE    RIVER    KOY-U-KUK,    SHOWING    THE 
a  Plwto.\  .  CHANNEL. 


of  the  high  water  (the  result  of  heavy  rains)  and 
the  good  steaming  qualities  of  our  boat,  we 
managed  to  get  over.  About  sixty  miles  from 
Arctic.  City,  our  destination,  we  came  to  some 
more  rapids,  which  in  shape  resembled  the 
letter  "  S,"  and  which  we  afterwards  called  the 

-  Rapids."  Xo  particular  difficulty  was  antici- 
pated :  so,  after  getting  a  good  supply  of  wood 
(the  coal  had  long  been  consumed),  we  steamed 
straight  for  the  centre  of  the  rapids,  with  our 
steam  valve  three  parts 
open.  The  wheel  flew 
round,  and  the  water  on 
each  side  of  the  boat 
rushed  foaming  and  see- 
thing past.  The  boat, 
however,  barely  held  her 
own  until  the  valve  was 
opened  out  and  the  full 
-sure  of  steam  put  on. 
Then  after  going  ahead 
a  few  feet  she  became 
altogether  unmanageable, 
and  after  making  a  series 
of  revolutions  finally 
grounded  on  a  sand-bar 
in  the  centre  of  the 
channel. 

During  our  passage  up 
the  Koy-u-kuk  one  of 
our    party    had    been    ill, 

1  11  .11  I  HE    GRAVES    ■ 

and  as  we  could   not  t<-ll         FromaPhoto 


what  was  the 
matter  with  him 
(on  r  doctor 
having  left  us  at 
St.  Michael's) 
the  poor  fellow 
got  r  a p  i  d 1 y 
worse,  and  about 
a  week  after  we 
had  stuck  fast  in 
the  rapids  he 
died.  Shortly 
after  his  death 
another  of  out- 
party  died,  and 
then  a  third,  so 
we  who  were  left 
behind  began 
seriously  to  ask 
ourselves  the 
question  :  "  Is  it 
my  turn  next?" 
The  work  of 
digging  the 
graves  was  very 
difficult  by 
reason  of  the 
frozen  state  of  the  ground,  and  to  avoid  the 
bodies  being  washed  away  by  the  high  water 
it  was  necessary  to  bury  them  on  the  hill- 
side, a  good  way  back  in  the  bush.  The  coffins 
were  made  out  of  the  wood  which  we  had 
intended  for  sluice-boxes,  and  when  the  ice  on 
the  river  was  thick  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
the  coffins  were  put  on  sleighs  and  taken  to  the 
graves.  The  scene  at  the  grave-side  was  a  very 
sad  one.      All  the  party  were  moved  to  tears, 


RESEARCH        AGROUND    IN    THE    MIDDLE  OF   THE 
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TWO  COMRADES,    WITH    CROSSES   Of     IMIID    LOGS 
A    WEEK    TO    DIG    IN    THE    1CV   GROUND. 
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and  the  burial  service  was  read  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  expedition.  To  mark  the 
graves  we  erected  crosses,  made  of  logs  with 
the     bark     taken     off.       The     name,    age,    and 


of  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuit-boxes,  the  con- 
tents of  which  did  good  service  during  the  trip. 
When  the  ice  on  the  river  was  sufficiently 
strong  the  provisions  were  all  tal  i  of  th< 


rrom  a  i  h 
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nationality  of  our  departed  friends  were  marked 
on  each  cross.  The  picture  shows  the  two 
graves  as  we  left  them  ;  one  is  a  double  grave, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  Mr.  Buck,  of 
Menston,  and  Mr.  Straughan,  of  London ; 
whilst  the  other  one  contains  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Dunlop,  also  of  London. 

After  the  funeral  was  over  we  built  a  cabin 
to  winter  in  ; 
for  although  the 
deck  -  house  on 
the  boat  had 
been  specially 
prepared  for 
winter  use,  it 
was  found  to  be 
very  cold  at 
night.  T  h  e 
cabin  was  built 
of  logs,  a  n  d 
chinked  inside 
and  out  with 
moss,  so  that 
during  the  very 
cold  weather  that  followed,  when  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  registered  6odeg.  below  zero, 
it  could  be  made  quite  comfortable.  The  photo- 
graph shows  parts  of  the  winter  quarters,  with  a 
group  lining  up  to  get  their  photographs  taken. 
Occupying  a  conspicuous  place  will  be  seen  one 


A  SLEDGE  PARTY  STARTING  FOR  RED 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  Croft. 


boat,  sleighed  to  our  winter  quarters,  and  then 
stored  inside  a  tent. 

The  chances  of  losing  our  boat  when  tin  i(  e 
broke  up  the  following  spring  were  very  great, 
and  consequently  everything  of  value  was  taken 
off  her  and  brought  to  the  camp.  When 
all  the  work  had  been  done  about  the 
cabin  a    party   of   seven   started   out   for  Red 

Mountain  City, 
a  new  mining 
camp  about 
twenty  miles 
farther  up  the 
river,  where,  we 
had  heard,  good 
indications  had 
been  found  and 
m  a  n  y  c  1  a  i  m  s 
staked  out.  I 
was  included  in 
the  Red  Moun- 
tain party,  and 
was      glad     of 


WITH   PROVISIONS. 


the  prospect 
of  getting  into  a  mining  camp.  The  journey 
was  accomplished  without  accidents,  though 
on  account  of  the  strong  winds  that  con- 
stantly blew  down  the  river  it  was  two  day, 
before  the  two  or  three  cabins  of  which  the 
"city"  was  composed  came  into  sight.     Before 
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OUR  CAMP.  WITH  THE   TENT 


From,  a  Flioto.  by] 


DUIilNG    Tilt    WINTER. 


starting  out  my  impressions  had  been  that  when 
we   arrived    at    Red    Mountain    we   should    find 

rybody  busy,  and  I   felt  rather  disappointed 
when    we   halted   opposite    the    Red    Mountain, 

i  which  the  place  takes  its  name,  and  found 
not  a  single  person  about  It  did  not  strike  me 
as  being  any  sort  of  a  "  rush  "  We  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  an  old,  tumble-down  cabin 
that  had  been  washed  down  the:  river  by  the  high 
water  the  previous  spring  and  left  high  and  dry 
on  the  bank,  and  having  a  carpenter's  outfit  with 
i  soon  made  the  place  habitable. 
A  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Red  Mountain 

.  we  were  visited   by  a  man  who  represented 
a    partv    of    fourteen,    including   a    woman,    the 

r  having  been  engaged  as  cook.  As 
usual,  the  woman  had  caused  quite  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and    they  were  at  their  wits' 

.  to  know  what  to  do  with  her.      Her 
last    move  was    to   accuse  someone  of 
_    a    fifty  dollar    bill,   and  call    a 
"  n.  meeting  "  to  try  the  offender. 

1  he  mayor  of  the  place,  who  was  an  old 
Californian  miner,  sent  us  a  notice  re- 
.  very  miner  in  the  camp,  if 
possible,  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and 
as  the  man  who  called  at  our  cabin 
told  us  that  this  woman  was  a  regular 
Tartar  we  promised  to  go,  just  for  the 
fun,  and  to  see  what  a  miner's  trial  was 
like.  The  cabin  where  the  trial  took 
place  was  a  very  large  one,  and  when 
our  party  arrived  it  was  almost  impos 
sible  to  see  anyone  for  tobacco  smoke. 

After  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  everybody  in  the  place  we  were 
given  seats  near  the  stove,  and  for  about 
an  hour  listened  to  "old  timers'  "  tales  of 
hunting    expeditions    until    I,    for   one, 


had  quite  forgotten  what  we  were  there 
for.  One  of  the  party  to  which  the 
woman  belonged  said  he  "guessed  it 
was  about  time  she  put  in  an  appear 
a  nee,"  and  I  felt  quite  disapointed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. By  this  time  I  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  tobacco  smoke,  and 
when  "  the  widow  "  (as  she  was  called) 
entered  the  cabin  I  saw  she  was  armed, 
not  as  usual  with  her  six-shooter,  which, 
we  were  told,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
pointing  at  men's  heads,  but  with  that 
weapon  which  only  women  know  how 
to  use  effectively,  viz.,  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

By  way  of  opening  the  proceedings 
oneof  the  men  belonging  to  thewoman's 
party  got  up,andafterexplaining  thecase 
as  well  as  he  could,  invited  everybody  to 
say  what  theywished.  As  nooneappeared  towant 
to  say  anything,  the  woman  commenced  to  pour 
out  her  grievances,  every  now  and  then  applying 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eye,  until  that  crowd 
of  tough-looking  miners  was  as  easy  to  handle 
as  a  lot  of  children.  The  case  of  theft  fell  flat, 
as  the  woman  declined  to  accuse  anyone,  and 
from  what  was  said  it  was  very  plain  to  see 
that  she  had  had  no  fifty  -  dollar  bill  to  lose. 
However,  by  the  judicious  use  of  her  pocket 
handkerchief  she  got  the  miners  wound  up  to 
such  a  point  of  sympathy  that  her  demands 
were  readily  granted,  and  after  another  outburst 
of  sobbing,  during  which  tears  were  manufac- 
tured in  abundance,  she  left  the  cabin. 


[E.  Croft. 
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The  poor  fellows  belonging  to  the  widow's 
party  were  rather  down  about  the  business,  and 
well  they  might  be,  for  the  verdict  was  entirely 
against  them,  and  was  as  follows  :  A  cabin  was 
to  be  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river  for  the 
widow's  private  use,  and  provisions  were  to  be 
carried    there    to    last    her    until    the    following 


on  some  trumped-up  charge  claimed  $300 
damages,  and  what  is  more  got  it,  and  after- 
wards continued  her  triumphant  journey. 

About  a  week  after  the  departure  of  the  Red 
Mountain  widow  the    mail-carrier,   who  is  \ 
known    throughout    Alaska    as    "  Windy    fim," 
passed  through  our  camp  on  his  way  to  Arctic 


JIM,    THE    MAIL-CARRIER,    AM)    HIS    DOG   TSAIN,    ON    HIS    WAY  FROM   ST.  MICHAEL'S   TO  ARCTIC  CITV,  DAWSON,  AM)  SK  Ai  ,U  AY  (2,000   Ml 
From  a  Photo,  by]  THE   SLEDGE   CONTAINS   3,000   LETTERS,    FOR   WHICH    ONE   DOLLAR    EACH    IS   CHARGED.  [E.  Croft. 


spring.  The  party  were  also  to  pay  her  $200. 
in  money  to  get  out  of  the  country  with.  In 
addition  to  this,  firewood  had  to  be  chopped  to 
last  her  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  all  the  ice 
she  required  brought  up  from  the  river.  In  fact, 
she  was  to  have  everything  required   to   assure 


City,  from  which  place  he  was  going  over  the 
trail  to  the  Yukon  and  thence  to  Dawson 
City  and  Skagway.  He  had  come  from  St. 
Michael's,  and  if  he  arrived  at  Skagway  all  right 
he  would  have  travelled  a  distance  of  over 
2,000  miles.      When    people    are   travelling    in 


,    I  £  i- 


AFTER    DIGGING    THE    ICE    FROM    UNDER   OUR    VESSEL    WE    TRIED   TO   GET    HER    LOOSE    BY    MEANS   OF    LONG    POLES. 

From  a  Photo,  by  E.  Croft. 


her  bodily  comforts.  Later  in  the  season  the 
widow  left  the  camp,  in  company  with  the 
driver  of  a  dog  train,  to  seek  fresh  fields.  From 
the  reports  we  heard  of  her  it  is  evident  she 
found  them,  as  on  reaching  the  next  mining 
camp  she  (ailed  another  miners'  meeting,  and 


Alaska  during  the  winter  they  are  entitled  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  call  at  any  cabin 
on  the  way  and  get  a  meal,  as  the  miners  there 
strictly  adhere  to  the  Divine  commands, 
and  if  they  meet  a  stranger  never  fail  to  take 
him   in,  sometimes   in   more  ways  than  one,  as 
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I  have  often   found    to    my   cost.      During  the 
winter,  our  cabin  being  conveniently  situated,  it 

made  into  a  sort  ol f  "  travellers'  rest,"  and  by 
the  time  spring  came  our  provisions  were  running 

short. 
Very    little    mining    was     carried    on,    as   the 

ke  "  proved  a  failure,  but  there  was  plenty  ol 
tement  in  the  camp.     One  man  had  his  foot 

n  whilst  prospecting ;  another1  was  shot  at 

range  with   a  shot-gun,   winch    inflicted  a 

terrible  wound  in  the  region  ol   Ins  heart.      The 

affair  was  an  accident,  and  the  man  had  almost 

vercd     by    the     time     I     left     the    country. 

ral  men  lost  their  wits  and  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  others  had  scurvy  very  had. 
On  one  occasion  a  man  was  found  frozen  to 
death  in  his  tent,  with  a  pair  of  old  moccasins, 


clothes  and  get  ready  for  our  trip  down  the  river. 
Ducks  and  geese  were  beginning  to  come  back 
to  the  country,  and  we  had  plenty  of  shooting 
round  tin  camp.  Bui  the  mosquitoes  were 
making  fresh  attacks,  and  everybody  was  glad 
when  the  boat  was  safely  brought  to  the  beach 
opposite  the  camp,  to  be  loaded  ready  tor  the 
return  trip.  The  death  of  our  three  companions 
had  so  disheartened  most  of  the  party  that  they 
intended  to  leave  the  country  right  away,  and, 
as  my  money  was  nearly  all  spent,  I  decided  to 
try  once  more  at  Dawson  City,  and  then,  if  I 
did  not  "strike"  anything,  to  leave  the  country 
also. 

When  the  boat  arrived  at  Newlatto  the  six 
members'who  had  been  left  there  had  all  gone 
away.      One  had  left   the  country  and    the  other 


THE    "RESEARCH"    Is\\T    LENGTH    i  jAFELY   TO   THE    BEACH    OPPOSITE  THE   CAMP   TO    BE    LOADED    FOR    THE    PETUKN     IR1P. 

From  a  /'/io/o.  by  E.  Croft. 


out  of  which   he  had   been  trying  to  make  soup, 
in  a  pan  on  the  stove. 

As  spring  approached  our  party  left  Red 
Mountain  City  and  went  down  the  river  to  try 
and  save  our  boat  and  get  it  into  a  place  of 
safety  before  the  ice  broke  up.  After  digging 
all  the  ice  away  from  her  we  tried  to  loose  her 
by  using  long  poles,  but  finding  it  wis  quite 
impossible  to  move  her  in  this  way,  we  rigged 
tackles  from  the  river  bank  and  then  made  a 
channel  in  the  ice,  so  that  when  the  water 
came  we  could  pull  the  boat  close  to  a 
sheltered  spot,  where  she  would  be  protected 
from  the  ice  by  a  bend  in  the  river.  The  ice 
did  not  break  up,  however,  until  the  21st  of 
.May,  so  that  we  had  plenty  of  time-  to  wash  our 


five  had  gone  to  different  parts,  stampeding  to 
reported  strikes.     I  visited  Dawson  City  and  the 

Klondike,  but  finding  no  inducement  to  stay 
another  winter  I  left  in  the  river  boat  Hannah 
(in  which  I  had  travelled  from  Newlatto)  for  St. 
.Michael's,  where  the  Research  had  already 
arrived,  in  company  with  many  more  small 
boats.  We  tried  to  sell  our  vessel,  but  could 
not  do  so,  and  so  were  obliged  to  abandon  her. 
So  far  as  I  know  to  the  contrary  she  is  still 
on  the  beach  at  St.  Michael's,  where,  in  all 
probability,  she  will  remain  until  another  Klon- 
dike is  struck  on  the  Yukon,  when  it  is  to  he 
hoped  she  will  do  better  service  than  she  did 
for  the  late  "  Klondike  Research  Syndicate, 
Limited." 


The    "  tiold=up  "    of  the   Overland  Flyer. 

By  Alfred  Burkholder,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota. 

The  British  reader  may  well  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the  following  official  (and  therefore  colourless) 
account  of  a  great  train  robbery  which  only  occurred  in  June  of  last  year.  However,  the  affair  is  a 
fact,  and  one  to  which  the  U.S.  Government  were  obliged  to  devote  much  time  and  trouble.  With 
portraits  of  all  the  high  officials  engaged  on  the  case.  But  think  of  bandits  stopping  trains  and 
dynamiting  the  mail-cars  in  civilized  America  at  the  present  day! 


stranger 


HE  burial  at  Chadron, 
Nebraska,  on  May  12th 
last,  of  George  Currie, 
as  daring  a  bandit  as 
ever  operated  in  Western 
America  since  the  days  of  the 
famous  Jesse  and  Frank  James,  was 
the  closing  chapter  in  a  career  of 
crime  which  typifies  the  now  well- 
known  motto  of  The  Wide  World 
Magazine  that  "  Truth  is 
than  fiction." 

For  six  or  eight  years  Currie  and 
his  band  of  desperadoes  terrorized 
the  low-abiding  people  of  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Utah,  and 
W  e  s  t  e  r  n  South 
Dakota.  During  that 
period  their  opera- 
tions were  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  line 
of  depredations. 
Ten  years  ago  Currie 
was  a  cowboy  in  the 
employ  of  a  large 
cattle  company 
was 
eastern 
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GEORGE  CURRIE—"  AS  DARING 

A  BANDIT  AS  EVER  OPERATED 

IN    WESTERN    AMERICA." 

From  a  Photo. 


range 


whose 
near  the 
border  of  Wyoming. 
He  was  respected 
by  his  comrades, 
and  soon  gained  the 
reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most 
experienced  cattle 
"  punchers  "  on  the 
Western  plains. 

Seeing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make 
money  more  easily 
and  rapidly,  he  and 
a  few  chosen  and 
trusted  companions 
soon  began  to  en- 
gage in  "  rustling  " 
or  stealing  cattle 
from    adjacent 
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"  THEIR   RENDEZVOUS    WAS   A    NATURAL    FORI 
From  a]  '  HOLE-IN-THE-WALL.' 


owners,  the  brands  of  which  were 
changed,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  animals  converted  to 
their  own  use.  Then,  the  better  to 
carry  on  their  raids  against  the 
herds  of  the  cattlemen  and  cattle 
companies,  and  to  have  a  place  of 
refuge  when  pursued  by  officers  of 
the  law,  they  established  their  head- 
quarters in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Hole-in-the-Wall,"  in  Wyoming, 
where  Currie  soon  surrounded 
himself  with  as  desperate  a  band 
of  scoundrels  as  could  be  found 
in  the  West. 

Their  rendezvous 
was  a  natural  for- 
tress, and  from  its 
name  Currie  and  his 
fellow  -  bandits  be- 
came known  as  the 
"Hole-in-the-Wall 
Gang."  The  Hole- 
in-the-Wall  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains, 
about  eighty  miles 
north-west  of  Cas- 
per, Wyoming,  and 
about  fifty  miles  due 
south  of  Buffalo, 
in  the  same  State. 
The  Hole-in-the- 
Wall  country  is  a 
basin  between  a 
spur  and  the  main 
range  of  the  moun- 
tains. A  huge  cliff 
extends  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the 
mountains  in  a 
north  and  south 
direction  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty 
miles. 

This  cliff  is  per- 

KNOWN    AS   THE  -  .  ,  J 

[Photo.        pendicular     and 
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reen    400ft.    and    $ocfr.   in   height.      Save 

for    one     small     break     in     its     towering     sides 

the    wall     is     impassable.        The     break,    which 

narrow  gorge  cut   through   the  solid   rock 

the  action  of  the  waters  of  Red  Fork, 
Middle  Fork,  and  Buffalo  creeks,  which  join 
and  form  Powder  River,  just  inside  of  the 
cliff — this  break,  1  say,  is  the  Hole-in-the-Wall. 
The  gorge  is  almost  impassable,  being  so  narrow 
in    places   that    hoi  re    ridden    with   great 

ulty.  Owing  to  its  character  a  few  men 
could  wall  up  the  entrance  to  this  gorge,  or  the 

e-in-the-Wall,    as    it    is  always    called,    and 
vent  a  small  army  from  entering. 
ice    inside   the    high   cliff  a  beautiful   sight 

;s  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  A  basin  twenty 
miles   square   spreads    out,   and    is    covered    in 

mer    with    a    luxuriant    growth    of    tender 
.  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  scrub- 
pine  and  greasewood.     Directly  in  front  of  the 
.Tter  he  makes  his  exit  from  the  narrow 
letile  in  the  cliffs,  is  the  main  range  of  the    Big 

:i  Mountains,  towering  above  the  fertile 
valley  to  a  height  of  i2,cooft.  Along  the  face 
of  this  range  are  numerous  narrow  and  deep 
canyons,  which  lead  to  the  rugged  depths  of  the 
mountains. 

Numerous  caves  are  here  found,  which 
afford  excellent  hiding-places  for  outlaws  and 
murderers.  It  is  here  that  the  Currie  gang 
found  safety  for  many  years.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  towering  mountains  of  solid  rock 
the  bandits  have  raised  small  grain,  vegetables, 

.  and  at  different  times  have  run  large  herds 
of    horses   and  .   which    had  been    stolen 

from  ranches  outside  the  Ho!e-in-the  Wall,  on 
the  range.  These  herds,  after  the  brands  and 
other  marks  had  been  removed  or  changed  in  a 
r  manner,  would  be  driven  from  the  robber 
retreat  to  confederates,  who  were  employed  on 
ranches  near  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  country,  and 
who  would  ship  the  stolen  stock  to  market. 

In  returning,  these  confederates  would  pur- 
chase arms,  ammunition,  and  such  other  neces- 
saries as  were  ordered  by  the  bandits.  These 
methods,   however,   were  adopted   only  at  such 

5  as  the  bandits  were  hard  -  pressed  by 
of  the  law.  When  the  latter  would 
give  up  the  hunt  for  the  outlaws,  after  they  had 
committed  one  of  their  numerous  crimes,  they 
would  come  forth  from  their  retreat  and  rob 
and  plunder  until  the  officers  again  made  the 
surroundin_  :i    too    warm    to    hold    tin  m. 

It  was  not  long  b<  I  uric  and  his  comra 

found  cattle  and  horse  stealing  too  tame  for 
them,  and  they  then  extended  their  operations 
to  the  robbery  of  post-offices  and  stores  at 
isolated  points  throughout  the  four  States  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  depredations. 


Their  bold  and  desperate  crimes  have 
frequently  startled  the  world,  and  people 
wondered  how  such  a  band  of  desperadoes 
could  possibly  go  on  for  years  without  paying 
the  penalty  for  their  crimes.  The  secret  of 
the  long  years  of  success  achieved  by  the 
bandits  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  they 
were  desperate,  they  were  also  cautious  and 
shrewd,  and  had  friends  throughout  the  region 
in  which  they  operated,  who  would  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  officers  and  frequently  assist 
them  in  making  their  escape. 

During  the  years  1896  and  1897  these  out- 
laws were  especially  active,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  several  large  posses  of  officers  were  in 
pursuit  of  them  at  different  times,  and  engaged 
in  battle  with  them,  they  always  escaped  to 
their  rendezvous  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
During  the  years  mentioned  the  gang  robbed 
the  post-office  at  Powderville,  Montana,  and 
shot  Postmaster  Barnard.  They  robbed  the 
Butte  County  Bank,  of  Belle  Fourche,  in  South 
I  )akota  ;  held  up  Postmaster  Carpenter,  of 
Wolton,  Wyo.  ;  robbed  the  store  of  the  Wolton 
Commercial  Company,  of  which  Postmaster 
Carpenter  was  manager  ;  looted  the  post-office 
at  Granger,  WTyo.  ;  and  generally  terrorized  the 
citizens  ot  Wyoming,  so  that  they  were  in 
constant  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  property 
and  even  of  their  lives. 

The  Belle  Fourche  bank  robbery  enriched 
the  gang  considerably,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  bandits  careless.  As  a  result  three 
members  of  the  band  were  captured  and  con- 
fined in  the  Belle  Fourche  gaol,  but  the  place 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  them,  and  they 
made  their  escape  and  joined  their  comrades. 
Soon  after  the  Belle  Fourche  affair  the  band 
robbed  the  post-office  at  Big  Piney,  in  Western 
Wyoming.  Two  days  later  a  posse  headed  by 
Sheriff  Ward,  of  Unita  County,  Wyo.,  followed 
the  gang  up  Green  River,  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  head  of  the  river,  and  on  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Gros  Ventre  River. 

In  a  narrow  defile  of  the  mountains,  when 
the  party  was  temporarily  divided,  a  portion  ot 
the  sheriff's  posse  was  ambushed.  Several 
members  of  the  posse  were  badly  wounded,  and 
the  robbers  made  their  escape  for  the  time 
being.  A  few  days  later  the  marauders  were 
again  located,  and  driven  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  This  time  they  were  followed  to  a 
point  on  the  Shoshone  Indian  reservation, 
where,  however,  all  trace  of  them  was  lost.  The 
United  States  authorities  at  Washington,  having 
now  become  thoroughly  aroused,  issued  instruc- 
tions to  spare  neither  time  nor  money  in  hunt- 
ing the  robbers  down. 

A  searching  investigation  was  made,  and   it 
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was  discovered  that  the 
bandits  had  been  seen  cross- 
ing Big  Wind  River,  thirty- 
five  miles  above  Eort  Washa- 
kie, Wyo.  Five  days  later 
they  crossed  the  Belle 
Fourche  River  near  the 
Missouri  Buttes  and  the 
Devil's  Tower,  in  the  ex- 
treme eastern  portion  of  the 
State.  The  journey  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  Wyoming 
required  a  trip  of  400  miles, 
and  was  accomplished  in 
four  days.  Inquiry  showed 
that  one  stretch  of  150  mil*  s 
was  covered  by  the  bandits 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Having  be(  11  so  remark- 
ably successful  so  far  in  their 
operations  of  different  grades, 
the  outlaws  next  turned  their 
attention  to  the  "  holding- 
up"and  robbing  of  railroad 
trains.  Their  most  noted 
crime  of  this  kind  was  com- 
mitted on  June  2nd  of  last  year,  when  they 
"held  up"  the  first  section  of  the  Union  Pacific 
fast  mail,   known  as  the  '"Overland   Flyer,"  at 


"hold-up  " 

.15     o'clock 


MR.     A.    LAWSON,     THE     U.S.     1'OSTAL    CLERK     WHO 

WAS    IN    THE    MAIL-CAR   WHEN     IT   WAS    BLOWN    UP 

BY  CURRIE'S   GANG. 

a  Photo,  by  UT.  G.  li'alker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Wilcox  Siding,  fifty-eight  miles  west  of  Laramie,         in    the    different    grading    camps 


Wyo.       The 
occurred     at 

on  the  morning  of  the  dale 
stated.  Six-  masked  men,  of 
whom  the  leader  was  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be 
George  Currie,  were  con- 
cerned in  the  robb< 

The  robbers,  first  of  all, 
blew  up  a  small  bridge  just 
west  of  a  switch  at  Wilcox 
Siding,  and,  flagging  the 
first  section,  they  blew  up 
the  express  car,  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  just  as  it  ap- 
peared after  the  robbers  had 
left.  Engine-driver  Jones 
ceived  a  bullet  through  his 
right  hand  and  a  small  scalp 
wound  as  the  result  of  shots 
fired  by  the  bandits.  No  one- 
else  was  injured.  The  pi. 
selected  for  this  daring  train 
robbery  was  a  favourable 
one.  There  is  no  settlement 
near.  As  the  railroad  company  was  at  the  time 
doing  a  large  amount  of  grading  in  the  vicinity,  it 
was  thought  that  the  bandits  had  been  around 

for    several 


From  a  Photo,  by] 
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Jays    awaiting     a     favourable     opportunity     to         track    prevented    a    collision    by    flagging    the 

carry  out  their  plans.  second  section  of  his  train,  which  was  only  ten 

The  robbers  Bagg  d   the  train    with   red  and         minutes  behind    him.      After    completing   their 


GOVERNOR    RICHARDS,    OF    WYOMING,    WHO    ORDERED   OUT   THE 
STATE    MILITIA. 

From  a  Photo,  by  W.  G.   Walker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

white  Lights  and  stopped  it  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  west  of  Wilcox.  Four  of  the  six  men  got 
on  the  engine.  The  conductor  came  forward 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
train's  being  stopped,  when 
one  of  the  four  men  on 
the  engine  covered  him 
with  a  revolver  and  com- 
pelled him  to  remain  quiet. 
The  two  remaining  bandits 
went  for  the  mail  and  ex- 
press car.  They  cut  off 
the  tourist  and  special  cars 
and  took  the  remainder  of 
the  train  a  mile  farther  west, 
where  they  blew  up  the 
express  car  with  dynamite. 

They  then  compelled  the 
engine-driver  to  take  the 
mail  and  express  cars  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  between  Aurora 
and  Wilcox,  where  they 
blew  open  and  rifled  the 
safe  of  a  sum  variously 
estimated  at  from  p£i  2,000 
to  ^20,000.  The  express 
matter  was  badly  damaged, 
but  the  baggage  escaped 
with  only  slight  injury.  Conductor  Storey 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the 
robbers,    and    going    back    along    the    railroad 


R.    FRANK     HADSELI-, 
WYOM 

From  a    Photo,  hy  1 1 '.  G. 


CAPTAIN    VV.   J.    THOM   (iN    COMMAND   OF    THE    MILITIA). 

From  a  Photo,  by  W.  G.    Walker,  Cheyenne,   U'yo. 

work  the  robbers  mounted  horses  and  rode  off 
in  a  northerly  direction. 

Then  commenced  a  pursuit  and  chase  such 
as  has  rarely  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  America. 
The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  and  the 
Pacific  Express  Company 
without  delay  offered  joint 
rewards  of  ^400  for  the 
arrest  of  each  of  the  six 
men  concerned  in  the  daring 
"  hold-up."  The  United 
States  Government  in- 
creased this  reward,  so  that 
a  total  of  ,£600  was  offered 
for  each  of  the  robbers. 

Governor  Richards,  of 
Wyoming,  immediately 
ordered  out  a  company  of 
the  State  militia,  under  Cap- 
tain W.  J.  Thorn,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  efforts  to 
capture  the  outlaws.  Mr. 
Frank  Hadsell,  United 
States  marshal  for  Wyoming, 
also  proceeded  to  the  scene 
with  all  possible  speed,  and 
soon  himself  and  a  number  of  his  deputies 
formed  part  of  the  posses  which  took  up 
the  trail    of   the    robbers.      Others    prominent 
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in    the    pursuing    parties    were   Sheriff  Josiah  eventually    turned    up    at     Harlem,    Choteau 

Hazen,   of  Converse  County,  Wyoming ;  John  County,  Montana. 

Shaver,    sheriff    of    Laramie  County,  and  Mr.  Three    days    after    the    robbery    the    I 

T.  J.  Carr,  a  Pinkerton  detective.  bandits  who  went  northward  ambushed  some 


SHERIFF  JOSIAH    HAZEN,    OF    CONVERSE   COUNTV.      11  li  WAS  SHOT 
AND    KILLED    I!Y   THE   TRAIN    ROBBERS. 

From  a  Photo.  hy  W.  G.  Walker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Many  stories  of  the  robbery,  the  chase  after 
the  robbers,  the  killing  of  one  member  of  the 
gang,  and  the  murder  of  a  peace  officer  by  the 
fleeing  desperadoes,  have 
been  printed  ;  but  not  one 
of  these,  so  the  officers 
assert,  was  really  correct. 
The  true  story,  told  in 
brief  by  one  of  the  officers 
who  first  struck  the  trail  of 
the  three  bandits  leading 
from  the  scene  of  the  "  hold- 
up," and  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of 
apprehending  them,  is  as 
follows  : — 

The  six  men  implicated 
in  the  "  hold  -  up  "  were 
George  Currie,  George  and 
Tom  Roberts,  "  Lonny  " 
Logan  (alias  "  Lonny  " 
Curry),  Harvey  Logan  (alias 
Harvey  Curry),  and  Bob 
Lee  (alias  Bob  Curry).  After 
the  robbery  George  Currie 
and  George  and  Tom 
Roberts  started  north  from 
the  railroad  mounted  on 
horses  purchased  at  Opal,  Wyo.,  a  few  weeks 
previously  ;  while  the  Logans  and  Bob  Lee  went 
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SHERIFF"   J.    SHAVER,    OF    LARAMIE  CO. 

From  a  Photo,  by  W.  G.  Walker,  Cheyenne,  Wyo 

of  their  pursuers  and  succeeded  in  killing 
Sheriff  Hazen.  This  occurred  on  Tea  Pot 
Creek,  north-west  of  Gasper.  When  pursued 
and  pursuers  reached  that 
point  they  were  close  to 
gether,  and  soon  after  firing 
upon  and  killing  Sheriff 
Hazen  the  three  fugitives 
were  so  closely  pressed  that 
they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  horses  and 
saddles,  which  were  cap 
tured  by  the  officers.  These 
were  taken  to  Cheyenne, 
where  the  photograph  of 
the  animals  shown  on  next 
page  was  taken. 

A  few  days  after  the  kill- 
ing of  the  sheriff  and  the 
capture  of  the  ban< 
horses  a  posse  of  pursu 
while  following  the  trail  of 
the  outlaws  in  the  vicinity 
of  E-K  .Mountain,  north  of 
the  Hole  -  in  -  the  -  Wall 
country,  stopped  at  the 
camp  o\  a  Mexican  shep- 
herd, who  informed  them 
that  George  Currie  and  George  and  Tom 
Roberts  had   procured   food   at   his  place   the 
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west  along   the    Union     Pacific    Railroad    and        evening  before.     While  in  camp  he  overheard 
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Tom  Roberts  say:  "Well,  I  guess  I  fixed  Joe 

n   that   time,"  which  would    indicate  that 

Torn  Roberts  had  killed  the  sheriff. 

The  trail  of  the  three  fugitives  was  eventually 

in    the    Big    Horn    Mountains,    rendering 

ssary  the  abandonment  of  die  chase  for  the 


the  bills  were  unsigned,  and  evidently  thought 
they  were  perfectly  safe  in  making  the  deal. 
The  Benton  bank  sent  the  notes  on  to  Washing- 
ton, where  the  discovery  was  made  that  the 
money  was  some  of  that  stolen  at  Wilcox. 
Officers  were  at  once  notified  and  put  on  the 


THE  ROBBERS   WERE   SO   CLOSELY    PRESSED    BY   THE    LAW   OFFICERS   THAT   THEY    WERE   COMPELLED   TO    ABANDON 

THESE   THREE    HORSES. 

From  a  Photo,  by  W.  G.  Walker,  Cheyenne,. Wyo, 


time  being.  The  officers  afterwards  learned 
that  the  three  bandits  went  straight  to  Choteau 
County,  Montana,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Logans  and  "  Bob "  Lee,  and  here  the 
division  of  the  money  secured  in  the  Union 
Pacific  robbery  took  place.  The  outlaws  then 
once  more  separated,  the  Logans  and  Lee 
going  to  Harlem,  in  Montana,  where  they 
opened  a  saloon,  and  Currie  and  the  Roberts 
brothers  disappearing  from  that  region  alto- 
er. 
While  at  Harlem  the  Logans  sent  a  quantity 
of  unsigned  currency,  stolen  from  the  express 
car,  and  which  was  badly  mutilated,  to  a  bank 
at  Benton,  Montana,  and  requested  good  money 
in  exchange.     The  robbers  did  not  notice  that 


rail,  but  the  bandits  somehow  received  warning, 
and  fled  from  the  country. 

"  Lonny  "  Logan  was  traced  to  Kansas  City, 
where  he  was  killed  by  officers  while  resisting 
arrest.  In  his  clothing  a  number  of  the  stolen 
bank-notes  were  found.  Several  other  members 
of  the  gang  were  finally  apprehended  and  given 
suitable  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  George 
Currie,  the  leader  of  the  bandits,  was  killed  by 
Utah  officers  near  Thompson,  Utah,  while 
stealing  cattle  from  a  ranchman's  herd.  The 
identity  of  the  dead  man  was  not  established 
for  several  weeks,  when  men  who  had  known 
Currie  since  boyhood  identified  the  body  as 
that  of  the  noted  outlaw,  who  had  died,  as 
perhaps  he  wished  to  die,  "with  his  boots  on." 


A  Cycle  Tour  in  Kashmir. 

By  R.    H.    Morton,  ok  the  Toonbani  Tea  Estate,   Falpaiguri,   Beng 

Being  the  narrative  of  a  four-hundred-mile  ride  from    Rawal   Pindi   to    Srinagar     the    canital   of 
Kashmir,  and  back  by  Jummoo    with  a  description  of  the  "going"  from  a  cycling  poin    DP   v  ew 

and  photographs  of  the  picturesque  scenes  en  route. 

spend  Christmas    with    some  fri 
living  on   the    borders   of   Kashmir  ; 
this  imitation  I  decided  to  accept. 

Having  handed  over  the  (are  of  my 
estate  to  an  obliging  planter-neigh- 
bour, I  took  the  train  to  Calcutta, 
where    I    knocked    about   for   a   day 
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ON    THE  TOONBANI   TEA  ESTATE,    FROM    WHICH   MR.    MORTON   STARTED. 


[Photo. 


AN"  AC  IXC  a  tea  estate  in  that  part 
of  Bengal  known  as  the  Dooars  is 
not  a  particularly  healthy  occupa- 
tion. The  climate  is  terribly  bad 
for  Europeans,  and  as  for  amuse- 
ments,   they  are   of    the   most    restricted    kind. 

Picnics  of  sorts  arc  got  up  occasionally  ;   and 

the  little  snap  -  shot  I  repro- 
duce  herewith  shows  one  of 

these  functions,  and  inci- 
dentally gives  you  some  idea 

of  the   Dooars'  country.      In 

the   photo.   I   am  seen  sitting 

beside  the  lady  on  the  rock 

in    the   foreground.      Besides 

picnics,    we    have    occasional 

shooting  parties  ;  but  speaking 

generally,  life  is   monotonous 

and  enervating  in  the  extreme. 

Once  a  year  I  have,  perforce, 

to  take  a  short  leave  in  order 

to   recuperate,  and   last  year, 

as  luck  would  have  it,  whilst 

wondering  where  and  how   I 

could  spend  my  hard-earned 

holiday  to  the  best  advantage, 

I    received   an    invitation    to       From  a 


or  two  tasting  the  delights  of  freedom  and  city 
life.  Then,  having  taken  tickets  for  myself  and 
servant,  we  left  Calcutta  by  the  Punjab  Mail, 
starting  from  Hourah  about  9.30  p.m.,  and 
travelling  thence,  night  and  day  without  a 
break,  to  Rawal  Pindi,  a  journey  of  some  fifty 
hours  or  more.      We  arrived  at  our  destination 


A  PICNIC  IN  THE  UOOAKS'  COUNTRY. 


[Photo. 
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Danjihhoj,   a 

contractor   of 

best    way    of 

yet  there  is 


late  at  night  and  found  the  only  hotel  full  up, 
so  I  proceeded  to  the  dak  bungalow,  or  public 
rest-house,  where  I  secured  a  comfortable  room, 
sleeping  soundly  after  the  long  journey  in  the 
stuffy  train. 

Next  day  I  interviewed  Mr. 
well-known  transport  and  coolie 
Rawal  Pindi,  concerning  the 
reaching  remote  Kashmir — for  as 
no  railway  from  Rawal 
Pindi  to  Sri  n  agar,  the 
capital.  I  had  an  idea 
of  performing  the  journey 
on  my  bicycle,  but  I 
didn't  quite  know  how  to 
manage  about  my  servant 
and  the  baggage.  But  the 
agent  settled  all  that  for 
me.  As  I  was  not  pressed 
for  time,  he  said,  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  was  to 
put  the  man  and  traps  in 
an  "  ekka,"  a  one-horse 
native  conveyance,  which 
will  do  thirty  or  forty 
miles  daily  with  ease. 
This  would  cost  me  only 
22s.  for  the  200  -  mile 
journey  to  Srinagar. 
Accordingly  I  hired  an 
"ekka,"  and  with  the 
servant  and  my  baggage 
installed  therein,  and  my- 
self astride  my  machine, 
we  made  a  start.  The  going 
was  excellent,  and  I  soon 
left  the  carriage  far  behind, 
spinning  along  the  level 
road  in  splendid  fashion. 

Presently,  however,  the 
way  grew  steeper  and 
steeper,  and  I  had  to 
dismount  and  wheel  the 
machine.  I  constantly 
m-t  long  strings  of  camels 
laden  with  merchandise 
from  Kashmir,  and  coolies 
with    baskets,    filled   with 

juicy  apples,  on  their  way  to  the  markets  of  the 
Punjab.  Almost  every  variety  of  animal  trans- 
port—  except,  perhaps,  elephants —was  repre- 
sented. The  scene  was  most  interesting,  but  I 
was  not  sorry  when  I  reached  the  dak  bungalow 
of  Tret.  These  bungalows,  by  the  way,  are  the 
Indian  traveller's  sheet-anchor.  They  are  to 
be  found  on  every  main  road  at  convenient 
intervals,  and  are  usually  very  clean. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  but  as  the 
road  to  Murree,  the  next  station,  was  all  uphill, 


I  tried  to  get  an  "  ekka  "  to  carry  myself  and 
bicycle.  The  scenery  was  magnificent,  as  you 
may  see  from  the  accompanying  photo.,  which 
was  taken  in  the  Sind  Valley,  and  gives  one  a 
splendid  idea  of  a  typical  mountain  valley. 
The  gradients  just  here,  however,  were  a  little 
too  severe  for  cycling.  Failing  in  my  efforts  to 
obtain  a  conveyance,  I  had  to  walk  my  machine 
to  a  place  called  Ghora  Gully,  where  I  hired  an 
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IN   THE   SIND   VALLEY 


GRADIENTS   HERE   WERE   A   LITTLE   TOO    SEVERE    FOR   CYCLING. 

From  a  Photo. 

"  ekka  "  and  was  driven  into  Murree.  There  is 
a  brewery  here  which  turns  out  very  good  beer ; 
but  the  town  itself  appeared  quite  deserted.  All 
the  hotels  and  public  resorts  were  closed,  this 
being  the  "  slack  "  season  of  the  year.  When  I 
arrived  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  Powell's  Hotel, 
where  I  put  up  (and  which  had  not  completely 
closed  its  doors  to  travellers),  was  almost  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  station  ;  so  I  felt  the  cold 
keenly.  I  got  an  excellent  breakfast,  however, 
and    the   views   from    the  hotel  windows  were 
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grand  -- snowy,     pine-clad     mountain      slopes 
stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

After  breakfast  I  rode  down-hill  for  a  couple 
of  miles  to  Sunnybank,  where  I  met  my  "ekka" 
with  the  baggage.  From  here  I  pushed  on 
to  Kohala,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
down-hill  all  the  way.  Cyclists  will  know  what 
this  means,  and  will  appreciate  it  more  when  I 
tell  them  that  the  road  was  in  splendid  con- 
dition. I  had  no  brake  on  my  machine,  but 
moderate  back-pedalling  proved  quite  sufficient 
to  negotiate  the  gradients.  Heavy-laden  mules, 
camels,  and  donkeys 
passed  me  continu- 
ally; and  when  near 
Kohala  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  River 
Jhelum,  miles  below 
me  in  a  deep  valley. 
Soon  afterwards  I 
arrived  at  Kohala 
bungalow,  having 
accomplished  some 
sixty-six  miles  since 
leaving  Rawal  Pindi 
the  day  before.  It 
was  very  cold,  and  I 
greatly  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  blazing 
fire. 

The  f o  1 1  o  w  i  n  g 
morning  I  arrived  at 
the  Jhelum.  The 
charming  photo- 
graph reproduced 
here  shows  the  little 
daughter  of  a  native 
boatman  sitting  on 
the  river- bank,  exam- 
ining with  childish 
interest  a  bunch  of 
flowers  which  she 
has  just  gathered. 

The  Jhelum  forms 
the  frontier  between 
Kashmir  and  India, 
suspension  bridge, 
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From  a  Photo. 


fine 


and  is  crossed  by  a 
where  I  was  stopped  to  pay 
toll  and  be  medically  examined — this  latter  with 
an  eye  to  keeping  out  the  dreaded  plague. 
Having  passed  this  ordeal  successfully  I  rode 
on  through  Dulai  to  Dome],  where  I  stopped  for 
tea.  After  leaving  Domel  the  scenery  becomes 
much  prettier  ;  the  country  loses  its  dried-up 
aspect,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  more 
luxuriant.  I  reached  my  stopping-place  for 
the  day— Gurhi,  thirty-four  and  a  half  miles  from 
Kohala — rather  late,  and  very  tired,  and  I  was 
glad  to  have  a  hot  bath  and  warm  myself  at  a 
good  fire   before  dinner.     Talking  about  baths, 

Vol.  v.— 79. 


I  may  mention  here  that  while  these  dak  bunga- 
lows are  splendid  institutions,  there  is  one  thing 
they  do  not  lay  themselves  out  to  provide,  and 
that  is  bath  towels.  The  cyclist,  arriving  often 
hours  before  his  baggage,  and  desirous  of  having 
a  refreshing  bath,  finds  himself  driven  to  all 
sorts  of  comical  shifts  to  find  substitutes  for 
towels.  Thus  it  was  with  me  at  Gurhi.  By 
dint  of  applying  baksheesh  to  the  khansamah's 
palm  I  obtained  something  in  lieu  of  a  towel, 
but  I  will  not  say  what  it  was. 
.  From  Gurhi  to  Uri,  thirty-four  miles  distant, 

the  road  runs 
through  very  moun- 
tainous country. 
There  are  cuttings 
here  and  there,  and 
a  remarkable  series 
of  tunnels  through 
the  solid  rock.  One 
tunnel  about  fifty 
yards  long  was  so 
dark  that  I  could 
hardly  see  where  my 
bicycle  was  going  to, 
and  expected  every 
moment  to  pitch 
over  something  or 
other.  On  one  hand, 
as  you  pedal  steadily 
on,  are  huge  cliffs, 
while  on  the  other 
sheer  precipices  fall 
straight  away  down 
to  the  Jhelum,  which 
river  is  hardly  ever 
lost  sight  of  from 
Kohala  to  Srinagar. 
The  snow  -  covered 
hills,  the  dark  green 
of  the  clustering  pine- 
trees,  together  with 
the  clear  blue  sky 
and  an  exhilarating 
atmosphere,  were  a 
complete  change,  not  only  from  the  sun-scorched 
plains  of  Bengal,  but  also  from  the  Darjeeling 
side  of  the  Himalayas,  where  pine  forests  are 
not  met  with,  except  at  very  high  altitudes. 

At  Uri  there  is  an  old  Sikh  fort,  now  occupied 
by  a  magistrate  and  his  police.  It  looked 
interesting,  but  I  had  no  time  to  go  over  it. 

From  this  point  travellers  should  take  the 
Jhelum  Valley  road,  as  it  is  not  only  the  best 
from  the  cyclist's  point  of  view,  but  is  also 
the  most  interesting.  The  scenery  is  simply 
sublime,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  reproducing 
on  the  next  page  a  photo,  showing  a  portion  of 
the  route.     Just  here,  as  it  happens,  the  road 
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bad  and  quite  unrideable,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  excellent. 

When  1  left  Uri  for  Baramoola  it  was  so  cold 

one  required  a  wrap  round  oik's  neck  and 
mouth,  while  in  some  exposed  places  the  wind 
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was  chilly  in  the  extreme.  This  will,  no  doubt, 
sound  peculiar  to  English  ears,  but  you  must 
remember  that  I  was  travelling  in  high  altitudes, 
and  in  winter-time  at  that. 

At  Rampore  I  passed  a  little  post-office, 
and,  remembering  that  I  wanted  some  stamps, 
Mounted  to  get  them.  The  postmaster  was  a 
most  hospitable  fellow,  for  he  not  only  gave  me 
a  cup  of  tea  to  keep  out  the  cold,  but  insisted 
on  my  accepting  some  apples,  which  I  munched 
as  I  rode  along.  Everything  hereabouts  looked 
very  wintry.  All  the  little  waterfalls  I  passed 
were  frozen  hard,  and  the  apple-trees  were  full 
of  mistletoe  and  laden  with  berries,  which,  of 
course,  set  me  thinking  of  the  old  country  and 
its  Christmas  festivities. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  had  risen  somewhat  I  got 
off  my  machine  and  sat  down  to  have  a  smoke. 
Basking  there  in  the  warm  sunlight,  with  my 
head  on  my  saddle  and  out  of  the  wind,  was 
very  pleasant  indeed  ;  and  such  things  as  cold 
head -winds  and  steep  and  stony  gradients 
seemed  very  far  off. 

Soon  after  this  I  reached  Baramoola,  which 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  Vale  of  Kashmir, 


a  vast  plain  some  150  miles  long  by  eighty  wide, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  snow  clad  mountains. 
From  Baramoola  to  Srinagar  the  road  is  almost 
a  dead  l<  vel  and  the  surface  is  good.  On  either 
side  there  is  a  row  of  tall  poplars — pretty  enough, 

no  doubt,  but 
decidedly  mono- 
tonous. I  got 
utterly  tired  of 
poplars  as  I 
cycled  along  that 
interminable 
road  towards  the 
capital  of  Kash- 
mir, which  is 
thirty-four  miles 
from  Baramoola. 
I  entered  Srin- 
agar in  fine  style, 
but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  on 
shouting  con- 
tinually in  order 
to  clear  away  the 
crowds  of  in- 
terested natives 
who  thronged 
around  me.  The 
European  quarter 
of  the  town  is 
well  laid  out,  and 
rather  pretty. 
Directly  above  it 
towers  the  hill 
called  Solomon's  Seat,  which  has  a  temple  on 
the  top.  The  native  town,  however,  is  very 
dirty,  with  narrow,  tortuous  streets  lined  with 
two-storied  houses,  some  of  which  are  so  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular  that  it  is  a  miracle  how 
they  remain  standing.  The  great  industries  of 
the  town  are  the  preparation  of  wool  and  the 
making  of  the  famous  Kashmir  carpets  and 
shawls.  I  saw  a  fine  collection  of  carpets 
which  were  destined  for  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  the  patterns  and  workmanship  were  cer- 
tainly wonderful.  The  shawl  trade,  curiously 
enough,  is  said  to  be  falling  off,  owing  to  the 
wearing  of  shawls  being  more  or  less  out  of 
fashion  in  Europe.  The  pretty  little  photo.  I 
next  reproduce  shows  a  Kashmiri  shepherd  rest- 
ing under  a  tree,  while  his  flock  of  long-haired 
sheep,  who  yield  the  wool  for  the  carpets  and 
shawls  aforesaid,,  browse  peacefully  around  him. 
The  Kashmiris  are  a  picturesque  race,  but  ihey 
are  not  particularly  fond  of  work. 

All  kinds  of  cloth  are  made  in  Srinagar,  and 
you  can  be  fitted  with  a  pure  wool  suit,  re- 
sembling tweed  in  appearance,  for  ns.  They 
even  manufacture  "  Burgundy  "  here,  both  red 
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and  white.  It  is  made  at  the  Maharajah's 
distillery,  under  the  supervision  of  a  European 
expert,  and  very  good  stuff  it  is ;  but  the 
Maharajah  is 
averse  to  its 
being  exported. 
"  If  people  want 
to  drink  our  Bur- 
gundy," he  says, 
"  let  them  come 
here  and  drink 
it."  Which  shows 
that  His  High- 
ness has  his  eye 
on  a  possible 
tourist  revenue 
in  the  future. 

On  the  road 
to  the  distillery 
you  pass  the 
Dhal  lake,  where 
are  the  famous 
"  floating  gar- 
dens "  —  masses 
of  earth  and 
vegetable  matter 
held  together  by 
water-plants,  and 
presenting  a 
curious     appear-       prom  u\ 


My    i 
phot  th( 

Chenar  I 
Srinagar     . 
also    the    pretty 
river,    which,  as 
you  will  i 
is    shaded    by 
magnificent 
trees. 

I  decided  that 
if  possible  1 
would  return  via 
the  J  u  m  m  o  o 
road,  which  is 
the  private  pro- 
per t  y  of  the 
Maharajah.  I 
anticipated  diffi- 
culties in  getting 
permission  to  do 
so,  but  after  an 
interview  with 
the  Resident, 
who  was  so 
good  as  to  use 
his  personal 
influence  on 
my  behalf,  the 
reply  came  that  there  was  no  objection  to  my 
using  the  road.  This  was  good  news,  and  after 
spending  some  very  pleasant  days  with  my  kind 
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friends    in    Srinagar    I   left   for  Islam  bad    in    a 
house  boat  en  route  for  the    Banikal    Pass.     The 

Likes   on   the   way    simply  swarmed   with    wild 
duck,  but  as  there  was  no  cover  and  the  §urface 

of  the  water  was  frozen  over  it  was  impossible  to 
get  near  them.  I  saw  an  old  native  s///A,ir/, 
however,  with  an  antique  gun  ,of  enormous 
th  fastened  to  the  bows  of  a  boat.  He  had 
killed  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  mallard. 

At  Islambad  I  changed  some  notes  at  the 
magistrate's  office,  and  then  explored  the 
hospital.  I  saw  also  the  tanks  of  sacred  fish, 
which  I  surreptitiously  regaled  with  bits  of 
bread  and  rice.  It  was  an  extraordinary  sight 
e  them  rise  in  their  hundreds  to  the  surface, 
fighting  and  jostling  one  another  for  the  coveted 
morsels  in  a  very  undignified  manner. 

Crowds   of  wondering  natives    followed    me 


Passers-by  were  few,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
found  the  going  rather  monotonous,  riding  for 
the  most  part  between  cultivated  fields  of 
distressing  similarity.  The  Kashmir  villages  in 
tlir  distance,  with  their  well-built  dwellings  and 
thatched  roofs,  looked  not  unlike  English 
hamlets. 

That  night  I  reached  Veranarg,  fifty  miles 
from  Srinagar,  and  here  I  camped  out  for  the 
night  in  a  quaint  old  bungalow  attached  to  an 
ancient  temple.  It  was  a  queer  place  in  which 
to  find  a  prosaic  cyclist.  Two  old  pundits,  or 
priests,  came  and  lit  a  fire  for  me,  presented  me 
with  apples  and  walnuts,  and  generally  did  their 
best  to  make  me  comfortable.  Sitting  there 
in  that  queer  old  building,  and  listening  to  the 
soft  and  rapid  utterances  of  the  old  men,  I  felt 
myself  quite  in  another  world. 


/•  rout  a  J 


IN   THK   LAND  r>F   GLORIOUS   SCENERY- 


)F    THE   LIDDA    VALLEY,    NEAR    BAWAN. 
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wherever  I  went,  and  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  they  had  not  seen  a  European  on  a  bicycle 
before.  At  Bawan,  eight  miles  from  Islambad, 
the  visitor  may  see  more  sacred  fish — as 
ravenous  in  the  matter  of  food  as  their  Islambad 
brethren — and  also  some  remarkable  caves  and 
rock-temples.  Some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  hereabouts  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
accompanying  photo.,  which  shows  a  portion  of 
the  Lidda  Valley,  not  far  from  Bawan. 

The  road,  on  the  whole,  was  good,  although 
rather  "bumpy,"  and  I  had  continually  to 
dismount  in  order  to  cross  the  narrow  bridges. 


Next  morning  I  set  out  for  the  Banikal  Pass, 
9,000ft.  above  sea-level.  A  coolie  carried  my 
bicycle,  and  I  selected  the  old  road  to  the 
summit  as  being  the  shortest.  The  way  was 
rough  and  difficult,  however ;  the  footpaths  were 
covered  with  frozen  snow,  on  which  one's  feet 
slipped  continually,  and  the  wind  was  piercingly 
cold.  We  did  not  reach  the  summit  of  the 
pass  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  but  the  descent 
on  the  other  side  was  much  easier. 

From  Banikal  I  made  my  way  to  Ramband, 
some  thirty  miles  farther  on.  The  road  itself  is 
good,  but  somewhat  trying  to  the  nerves,  being 
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only  5ft.  or  6ft.  wide  in  places,  with  sheer 
precipices  on  the  outer  side  going  down  thou- 
sands of  feet  to  the  far-away  river.  The  path 
was  not  only  narrow,  but  it  twisted  and  turned 
and  rose  and  fell  in  a  most  appalling  fashion. 
At  first  I  did  not  even  like  the  idea  of  walking 
along  it,  but  by-and-by,  when  I  got  irt  a 
measure  used  to  it,  and  could  look  with  some- 
thing approaching  indifference  into  the  depths 
below,  I  mounted  my  machine,  and  rode 
warily  along  at  a  steady  pace.  Once,  in  going 
round  a  nasty  corner,  I  had  actually  to  lean 
against  the  side  of  the  cliff  and  dismount  as 
best  I  could. 

Whilst  drinking  my  afternoon  tea  near  this 
place  I  was  suddenly  startled  to  see  a  number 
of  large  stones  come  hurding  past  my  head  and 
plunge  into  the  river  beyond.  The  coolie  and 
I  promptly  got  behind  the  rocks,  from  which 
safe  retreat  I  shouted  to  the  coolie  to  tell  the 
idiots  up  aloft  to  stop  hurling  boulders  about. 
By  way  of  reply  he  pointed  upwards,  and  I  saw 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  above  us  a  troop  of 
monkeys  going  along  in  Indian  file.  It  was  the 
passage  of  these  beasts  which  had  dislodged  the 
rocks. 

Just  outside  the  dak  bungalow  at  Ramband  I 
met  a  sort  of  local  headman,  a  person  of  great 
dignity,  who  asked  me  to  write  my  name  in  a 
book  he  carried.  He  honoured  me  with  his 
company  as  far  as  the  bungalow,  talking 
volubly  in  a  gibberish  which  I  quite  failed  to 
understand.  The  man  irritated  me,  and  I 
asked  the  attendant  who  he  was.  "  He  is  the 
road-mender  baboo,"  was  the  startling  reply, 
"and  he  desires  you  to  ask  the  superintendent 
engineer  sahib  to  increase  his  pay  ! " 

I  crossed  the  Chenab  River  the  following 
day.  My  destination  was  Batoli,  and  I  found 
it  much  farther  away  than  my  guide-books 
stated.     Through   some  of  the   coolies   lagging 


behind     I    was    forced    to   spend    pan    of    tin- 
evening  with  sonic   Kashmiri  tradei  mly 
reached     batoli    at    11    p.m.,    quite    worn    . 
Here     I     found    that    the    coolies    had    am 
safe  and  sound,    having   taken  a  short  cut.      I 
was  too  tired  to  pay  the  men  that  night, 
my  custom,  and  next  morning  found   that   the 
silly  fellows,   thinking  I   meant  to  cheat   them, 
had  bolted  without  their   money  !     This  ol 
happens  at  Kashmir,  for  all  the  labour  i>  fori 
and  the  people  seem   to  work  not  so  much 
the    money   as    because    they    are    forced    to. 
Fresh  coolies  having  been   obtained,    I   pushed 
on  to  Udamipore,  where  another  coolie  bolted 
for   some    trivial    reason.     These    men    require 
very  careful  watching,  for  if  anything  displeases 
them    they    will  think  nothing  of  hurling  vour 
baggage   into   some   handy  ravine  and  clearing 
off/ 

I  wanted  to  get  to  Sialkote  in  time  for  Christ 
mas,  but  further  troubles  with  the  coolies 
rendered  it  doubtful  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  do  so.  At  one  place,  when  my  men  had 
deserted  me  without  warning,  the  bungalow 
attendant,  filled  with  pity  at  my  predicament, 
went  out  and  forcibly  "  commandeered  "  a 
number  of  inoffensive  native  tradei-.  They 
whined  piteously  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  their 
way,  and  the  too-zealous  attendant  was  very 
much  astonished  when  I  allowed  them  to 
depart. 

At  Jummoo,  my  last  stopping-place  before 
taking  the  train  to  Sialkote,  I  could  only  get 
bread-and-jam  for  dinner,  but  I  did  not  care  : 
for  soon  after  I  caught  the  daily  train  to  Sial- 
kote, where  for  the  time  being  my  troubles 
ended.  On  the  whole,  I  enjoyed  my  novel 
trip  immensely — the  more  so,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  overcome  on  the  way. 
I  covered  something  like  400  miles  during  the 
tour,  these  being  divided  into  eleven  stages. 


.4    Ride    Through    the   Bush   for   the   Doctor. 

I'.\    Mary  F.  Wright,  of  Sydney. 

The     South    Sea    natives    working    on    her    father's    sugar    estate    suddenly    fell    ill,    and   if  they    died 

without  a  doctor  the   Queensland   Government  would  deal  out    penalties  so    severe  as  almost   to  spell 

ruin.    Our  authoress's  father  was  away,  and  her  mother  asked  her  to  ride  to  the  nearest  town  for  the 

doctor.     The  bush  was  infested  with  hostile  natives,  so  the  ride  turned  out  a  memorable  one. 


ARY.  I'm  a^aid  you  will  have  to 

ride    into    Mackay  and   semi  out 

the    doctor    at   once.       If    those 

miserable  Kanakas  die  there  will 

be  the  deuce  and  all  to  pay."     My 

poor    mother    did     not    often    break    out    into 

ig    language,    but    she   was   worried   almost 

out  of  h  s  by  being  left  in  charge  o(  the 

r  plantation,  the    Kanakas,  and  a  family  of 

g  it  children,  during  the  absence  of   my  father, 

who   had    been    suddenly   taken    ill    with  jungle 

fever  and  had  been  sent  to  Sydney  for  change. 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Folk,  Sydney, 

My  father  had  taken  to  sugar  planting  in 
defiance  of  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and 
had  bought  a  large  piece  of  ground  on  one  of 
the  North  Queensland  rivers.  "  It  is  a  poor 
game.  Norton.  You  should  not  try  it.  To 
pioneer  anything  in  a  new  country  generally 
spells  Ruin— written  with  a  capital,  too,  as  it  is 
mostly  irretrievable.  With  your  large  family  to 
bring  up  it  is  altogether  too  risky  a  speculation. 
Leave  pioneer  work  for  bachelors,  old  man,  and 
keep  on  the  well-worn  track."  Rut  papa  would 
not  be  persuaded,  and,  in  spite  of  everybody's 
advice,  he  engaged  a  ship-load  of  South  Sea 
Islanders,     taking    upon     himself     the    double 


responsibility  of  keeping  in  health  and  re- 
turning safely  to  their  homes,  after  the  term 
of  engagement  was  over,  a  number  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory,  unreasoning,  lazy  human  beings 
the  world  holds  record  of.  There  was  much  to 
be  said  in  excuse  for  these  poor  human  beasts 
of  labour,  however.  They  were  taken  on  board 
a  semi-slave  ship  at  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  a 
.process  as  near  to  kidnapping  as  the  lax  laws  of 
a  half-civilized  State  allowed.  They  left  their 
homes,  their  wives  and  children,  and  came  to  a 
strange  land  to   labour  amongst  strangers  and 

foreigners,  and 
mistaking  "home 
sickness  "  for  an 
incurable  disease 
brought  on  by 
the  "foreign 
devils  "  for  whom 
they  worked, 
they  would  just 
lie  down  and  die 
out  of  "  pure 
cussedness,"  so 
to  speak. 

The  Queens- 
land Govern- 
ment made  very 
strict  laws  upon 
this  matter.  If  a 
Kanaka  sickened 
and  died  without 
a  visit  from  a 
doctor  a  very 
heavy  fine  was 
exacted  from  the 
employer.  This 
had  been  neces- 
sary owing  to 
the  very  great 
people    employ- 
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Kanakas    of    the 


carelessness  of  many  of  the 
ing  coloured  labour.  The 
time  of  which  I  write  were  beginning  to  know 
their  power,  and  when  anything  displeased 
them  they  would  refuse  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
placidly  settle  themselves  down  to  die  in  order 
that  their"  employer  should  be  harassed.  Thus 
the  pioneer  planters  were  often  completely 
ruined,  as  anyone  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  sugar-growing  in  North  Queensland 
will  know. 

"  Missy,  you  no  go  to  Mackay  horsey-back 
to-day.  Lots  of  black-fellow  in  the  bush  : 
shootee  you,  killee  you."     Such  was  the  opinion 
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of  old  Kitty,  an  Australian  black  gin,  whom  my 
mother  employed  for  the  rough  work.  She  was 
a  kind  soul,  with  a  fierce-looking  husband,  of 
whom  we  all  stood  in  awe. 

"  But,  Kitty,  I  must  go.  If  the  doctor  does  not 
see  these  men  and  they  die  we  shall  be  fined.'' 

"  Black  trashee.  No  good  black-fellow.  No 
good  workee,"  replied  Kitty,  with  the  contempt 
that  the  aborigi- 
nal races  of 
Australia  have 
for  other  colour- 
ed folk. 

Kitty  would 
have  been  in 
more  danger 
than  I,  even  if 
she  had  been 
capable  of  bring- 
ing out  the  doc- 
tor, as  the  coast 
tribes  hate  the 
inland  natives, 
and  we  had 
brought  Kitty 
and  her  family 
along  from  Cler- 
mont with  us,  a 
town  much  far- 
ther south  and 
far  inland. 

I  was  sixteen, 
a  slight,  wiry 
girl,  who  made 
up  in  spirit  what 
was  lacking  in 
strength.     The 

prospect  of  a  lonely  ride  of  forty  miles  through 
the  bush  did  not  frighten  me.  In  truth,  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  it 
is  often  ignorance  that  makes  us  bold.  The 
tribes  of  coast  blacks  round  that  locality  in 
those  days  were  fierce  and  dangerous,  especially 
towards  those  whom  they  thought  had  taken 
away  their  comfortable  camping -places  near 
the  river  and  had  brought  a  lot  of  strangers 
into  the  land. 

They  were  only  known  to  me  by  the  dread- 
ful tales  told  of  their  cruelty,  and  also  by 
hearing  my  father  say,  when  he  bade  "good-bye" 
to  my  mother  :  "  Be  sure  and  don't  let  the  girls 
ride  alone.  It  is  not  safe.  Those  coast  demons 
are  on  the  look-out  for  stray  travellers,  and  it  is 
best  not  to  let  anyone  go  to  the  town  except 
with  an  escort."  But  the  immediate  trouble 
had  banished  the  fear  we  had  previously  enter- 
tained of  danger  from  the  natives.  My  mother 
had  only  had  experience  of  the  Australian 
aboriginal  from  the  inland  districts,  where  they 


•  in  a  somewhat  domesticated  state— trouble- 
some enough,  even  then,   by  reason  of  lazii 
and    dirtiness,    or   an    occasional   theft,    bin 
tractable  and   docile  as   the   pet   po  ml 

wallabies  that  hopped  about  the  plantation. 
And  so  it  was  decided  I  should  go  and  try 
to  extricate  my  dear  mother  from  a  serious 
dilemma.       Accordingly,    Twilight,    a    spirited 


THE   BLACK    MARE,    TWILIGHT,    WHO    PLAYED   SO    IMPORTANT    A 

From  a  Photo. 


PART    IN   THE   BRAVE   GIRLS   ADVENTl'l.i:. 


young  black  mare,  was  soon  saddled,  and  off  I 
started,  quite  unattended. 

Jim,  Kitty's  son,  met  me  a  mile  or  so  down 
the  river,  clad  in  the  simple  if  tasteful  garb  of  a 
fern   leaf,    specially  put    on    in    expectation    of 
meeting  someone  from  the  house.     He  offered 
to  go  with  me,  delighted  at  the  prospect   of  a 
trip  to  town.     "Where  you  go,  Missy  Marely ? 
Me  go  with  you  to  big  water.     Budgeree  black- 
feller  Jim,"   and   he  grinned  a  wide,    beaming 
grin,  which  spread  all  over  his   face  and  made 
his  mouth  almost   meet   his   ears  at   the  sides, 
disclosing  ivories  of  colour  and  quality   which 
no  elephant  in  the  world  could  have  produced. 
He  was  always  ready  to  come  up  to  the  planta- 
tion, where  he  would  lie  basking  in  the  sun  like 
a  great  lizard,  smoking  and  chattering.     But  he 
hated  clothing,  and  absolutely  refused  to  wear 
any.     He  had  therefore  been  banished  by  my 
father  to  the  bush  humpy  of  bark  and  boughs, 
which    was  the  ancestral  hall  and   family  resi- 
dence of  Kitty  and  her  kith   and  kin.     When 
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tired  of  civilization   they   retired   for  a   while   to 
live  in  their  native  fashion   in   the  hush,  which 
■  inclosed  on  car  estate,  and  here  they  would 
perfectly  safe  from  other  tribes. 

"  No,  Jim.  you  cannot  come  with  me,"  I 
said.  "  You  will  have  to  keep  away  from 
the  town,  or  you  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
police.  I"m  quite  safe  on  Twilight."  And  in 
spite  o(  Jim's  repeated  assurance  that  the  bush 
was  "  full  er  black-feller — very  bad  black-feller — 
hail  him  budgeree  black-feller,"  I  shook  my  head 
and  rode  off  at  a  smart  trot,  Jim  taking  down 
the  slip  rails  to  let  me  pass  out  of  the  paddocks 
on  to  a  bush  track  which  skirted  across  the  land 
belonging  to  our  next  neighbour,  a  wealthy 
squatter,  who  owned  a  very  large  cattle  run. 
Between  the  squatter  and  the  planter  there  was 
in  those  days  a  natural  antagonism.  The 
planter  selected  the  shady  levels  near  the 
rivers,  and  bought  pieces  of  land 
from  the  Government,  thus  taking 
the  very  eyes,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
the  country.  No  wonder  the 
squatter  was  mad,  and  sniffed  at 
the  planter  as  a  poor  wretch  with 
a  few  acres  only. 

I  skirted  round  the  homestead, 
not  deigning  to  ride  up  to  the 
house  and  ask  for  an  escort,  which 
I  knew  would  have  been  gladly 
given,  because  in  those  lonely  parts 
all  feuds  are  as  naught  when  an 
appeal  to  humanity  is  made. 

Once  off  the  run  the  road  became 
a  bush  track  through  thick  jungle. 
In  some  places  the  undergrowth 
was  so  dense  that  the  sunlight  only 
came  in  flecks  through  the  heavih 
foliaged  trees,  with  masses  of  cling- 
ing supple-jacks  and  vines  which 
ran  from  bough  to  bough,  form- 
ing a  complete  net-work  overhead. 
Iguanas  with  their  grotesquely 
rugged  bodies,  griffin-like  mouths 
stretched  widely  open,  and  long, 
non-venomed  tongues  protruding, 
hung  from  the  branches  above. 
Beautifully  plumaged  birds,  such 
as  the  black  cockatoo,  with  its 
gorgeous  orange  and  ebony  feathers, 
and  gaudy-painted  parrots,  served 
as  companions  on  the  journey.  The 
path  through  the  jungle  grew  nar- 
row until  I  had  gone  some  miles 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  forest, 
where  the  sounds  of  the  bush  ceased 
and  silence  reigned  supreme. 

Still  following  along  the  bridle- 
track   I   suddenly  heard   "  crackle, 


crackle  "  —the  sound  of  dried  branches  being 
broken  and  the  tread  of  steps  in  the  crisply- 
baked  leaves  under  foot.  For  a  moment 
I  drew  rein  and  listened  intently,  then  I 
spurred  my  horse  on  afresh.  Twilight  uttered 
a  short,  quick  sound,  almost  like  a  sob.  "What 
is  it,  darling?"  I  whispered,  nervously.  She 
pricked  up  her  ears  and  bounded  forward.  The 
sound  of  crackling  increased,  and  I  looked 
fearfully  round  to  see  objects  moving  towards 
me — dark  objects  through  the  bush.  "The  coast 
blacks/'  I  thought,  in  a  throb  of  terror,  and  the 
tales  of  ferocity  which  I  had  heard  of  these 
savages  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind.  If  only 
the  road  would  widen  so  that  Twilight  could  have 
a  chance  to  bear  me  safely  away.  Perhaps  there 
were  more  savages  in  front.  "What  should  I 
do  ?  Twilight  was  taking  the  law  into  her  own 
hands,  or,   rather,   into  her  legs.     She  scarcely 
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seemed  to  touch  the  ground  as  she  sped  on, 
avoiding  the  overhanging  boughs  with  a  sense 
bordering  more  on  the  human  than  mere 
instinct.  I  had  plainly  seen  two,  if  not  three, 
figures  with  spears  raised  and  large  wooden 
shields  partly  hiding  their  naked  bodies.  I 
dared  not  pull  up  my  horse  to  listen,  but  I 
peered  about  on  each  side  with  every  sense 
alert  to  a  preternatural  degree.  Fear,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  took  absolute  possession 
of  me.  Horrors  and  horrors  crossed  my 
mind.  Why  had  I  been  so  foolhardy  —  so 
independent  ?  I  could  hear,  or  fancied  I 
could  hear,  the  sound  of  breaking  leaves  all 
around  me,  and  involuntarily  I  crouched  to 
avoid  the  spear  which  momentarily  I  expected 
would  be  hurled  at  me.  That  it  should  prove 
fatal  on  the  spot  was  my  hope,  and  not  my  fear. 
That  I  could  escape  seemed  impossible.  I 
gave  a  fearful  glance  round,  only  to  see  in  the 
distance  among  the  trees  several  fierce  and 
awful  objects  gaining  upon  me  with  alarming 
speed.  "  Twilight,"  I  sobbed,  "  save  me,  save 
me."  The  dear  old  horse  put  back  her  ears, 
breathed  in  short,  quick  gasps,  and  gave  a  sort 
of  shrill  sob,  making  fresh  efforts  to  get  along 
the  narrowing  track.  At  that  moment,  Whiz  !  a 
spear  struck  quivering  into  a  tree  just  beyond. 
Then  another,  and  another.  Hope  was 
gone.  The  sun  seemed  darkened.  All  was 
black.  Fierce  cries  sounded  in  my  ears.  "  My 
poor  mother.  How  she  will  reproach  herself. 
If  she  could   only  not  know.     Should  I  die  at 
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once  ?"    These  were  the  confused  thoughts  that 
ran  through  my  brain  in   the   flash  of  a  second. 
The  gleam   of    fierce  white    teeth   and    an    up- 
lifted hand  to  cast  fhe  spear  which  must  pier<  e 
me — then  a  wild  cry  and  a  flash  of  white— and  a 
figure  in  white  darted  between  me  and  my  fate. 
I  could  remember  nothing  more  for  some  time. 
When    I    came  to  myself  I   was  lying  on  the 
grass  and  a  kind   face   was    bending  over  me. 
"  Now,    now,    lassie,  drink   this    and   try  to  be 
brave.     All  danger  is  over."  And  I  had  a  glass 
of  something  strong  and   fiery  placed  between 
my  teeth.     Was  I  dreaming  or  was  I  in  another 
world  to  hear  bearded  angels  in  Panama  hats 
and    white    duck    suits    speaking    with    strong 
Scotch  accents,   leaning  over  me,  with  kindest 
commiserating    looks     and    anxious     glances  ? 
"  Dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  assure  you,  my  poor 
Lambie,"  said  one  of  my  deliverers.     "  My  !  but 
you  had  a  narrow  escape.     Who  let  ye  come  all 
this  way  from  everywhere  by  ye're  ain  puir  wee 
seP?"     I  sat   up   and  gazed   in   front   of  me. 
"  Don't  let  them  come,"  I  whispered,  trembling 
all  over  as  I  recalled  the  events  of  the  past  few 
minutes  of  consciousness.     "Twilight?    Where 
is   my  poor  horse?"  as  I  recollected  my  dear 
mare   and   her   strenuous    efforts  to    save    me. 
"  All  right,  ye  have  nothing  to  fear ;  the  blacks 
will  not  trouble  you  again.     Did  ye  just  ride 
out  alone  from  pure  foolhardiness  ?  "  asked  one 
of  the  relief  party. 

When  the  situation  was  explained  my  de- 
liverers determined  to  form  a  strong  body- 
guard and  escort  me 
safely  to  Mackay, 
where  I  and  Twi- 
light were  lionized 
for  the  next  few  da  vs. 
The  doctor  was  dis- 
patched to  the  planta- 
tion, and  I  was  visited 
by  all  the  magnates 
of  the  town,  who  said 
that  I  was  the  bravest 
girl  in  the  country, 
but  that  "I  must  never 
do  it  any  more."  I 
never  have.  For  my 
good  husband  so 
spoils  me  that  I  have 
become  quite  a 
coward,  and  have  lost 
any  idea  of  riding  by 
myself.  But,  after  all. 
once  in  a  lifetime  is 
quite  often  enough 
to  have  an  adventure 
such  as  I  have  truth- 
fully narrated. 
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From    Mogador    to    Morocco    City. 

B\   Tom   Robertson,   R.B.A. 

An    interesting  journey   performed    by    an    artist,   and    illustrated   with    photographs.     Mogador  is  the 
port  of  Marrakesh,  or  Morocco  City,  and  the  journey  commands  striking  views  of  the  Atlas   Mountains, 

beyond  which  lie  regions  never  yet  explored. 


OROCCO  is  a  country  of  consider- 
able possibilities  to  the  politician 
and  great  interest  to  the  traveller. 
[ts  chaotic  politics,  however,  and  the 
international  complications  which 
they  are  apt  to  engender  have  no  place  in  this 
paper.  The  object  of  my  visit  to  Morocco  was 
to  seek  subjects  for  the  pencil  and  the  brush, 
and  these  I  found  in  abundance. 

I  .mgier  is  the  Morocco  of  the  tripper.  But 
the  true  Morocco  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  town 
of  telephones  and  telegraphs.  He  who  would 
see  the  survival  of  Orientalism  in  its  most 
ntial  features  must  go  South.  For  in  that 
district  which  lies  between  Mogador  and 
Morocco  City  the  spirit  of  modernity  has  no 
place.  The  visitor  is  straight- 
way carried  back  to  the  times 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  this 
country,  whose  chief  character- 
istics are  backwardness  and 
barbarism,  abuts  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  West. 

Mogador  is  within  ten  days' 
sail  of  London  by  coast 
steamer.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  get  within  sight  of  the 
town  and  (as  I  found,  to  my 
cost)  quite  another  matter  to 
effect  a  landing.  The  open 
roadstead  which  forms  the 
substitute  for  a  harbour  is  not 
conducive  to  safe  disembarka- 
tion if  the  sea  is  in  an  angry 
mood — which  it  was  on  my 
arrival.     An  enforced  visit  to 

Pal  mas  was  the  outcome — a  visit  not,  how- 
ever, without   its  compensations.      The    return 
voyage  to   Mogador  was   attended  with  ha] 
results,    and    I    succeeded   in    setting    foot   on 
Moroccan  soil. 

Mogador,  walled  all  round,  darkened  by 
narrow  streets,  and  lightened  by  wide  squares, 
is  a  typical  Moroccan  town.  It  has  the  usual 
distinctive  "quarters  " — the  mellah  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  Mohammedan  locality  ;  and  the  market- 
places of  the  Faithful  and  unbelieving  dogs 
alike.  For  Mammon  is  a  powerful  leveller  of 
caste  and  creed.  The  dignified  Moor,  the 
grinning  negro,  the  wily  Jew,  here  as  elsewhere 


supreme  in  trading,  form  an  interesting  study  in 
ethnology,  while  the  camels,  donkeys,  and 
mules  complete  the  picture  of  variegated  life 
and  colour. 

Old  Mogador,  once  a  regal  residence,  but 
now  the  deserted  village  of  Deabat,  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modern  town.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  close  to  which  are 
the  remains  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Portuguese  fort.  A  little  distance  beyond 
I  )eabat  is  the  Palm-tree  House,  where  I  took 
up  my  abode.  It  was  a  veritable  oasis  in  the 
desert.  The  outer  courtyard,  entered  by  a 
ruined  archway,  the  inside  court  ox  patio,  with  a 
fountain  playing  in  the  centre,  and  the  rooms 
surrounding  the  patio  are  all  distinctly  Moorish 
in  their  character.  From  the 
flat  roof  there  is  a  magnificent 
view,  which  embraces  the 
snow  -  capped  peaks  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains  in  the  distant 
east.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  fragrant,  white-blossomed 
broom,  and  stretching  for 
miles    inland    is   a    forest   of 


argan  trees. 
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The  more  I  saw  of  Mogador 
the  more  was  I  impressed  by 
its  beauty.    Looking  at  it  from 
a  distance,  with  Deabat  in  the 
foreground,  it  resembled  no- 
thing    more    closely    than    a 
lustrous  pearl  set  in  sapphire ; 
the  whiteness  of  its  buildings 
and     the     intense     blue    of 
the  sea  suggesting  the  simile. 
The  Arabic  name  of  the  town 
is  "  Suerah,"  signifying  the  beautiful  or  pictur- 
esque city,  and  the  expression  is  in  this  case  no 
mere  symbol  of  Oriental  exaggeration. 

During  my  stay  on  the  coast  I  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  boar-hunting,  which  is  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  European  residents 
of  Mogador.  My  first  boar-hunt  had  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  the  greater  charm  of 
success,  for  we  killed  our  quarry  within  two 
hours  after  starting.  Subsequent  experiences, 
however,  showed  me  that  the  Moroccan  boar  is 
not  always  so  accommodating.  He  possesses  a 
remarkable  facility  for  keeping  out  of  the  way 
when  his  presence  is  most  desired.     The  stolid 
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Moors  enter  fully  into  the  sport ;  the  role  they 
play  is  that  of  trackers,  and  they  play  their 
part  efficiently.  The  boar,  when  tracked  and 
wounded,  has  to  reckon  with  the  hounds.  At 
bay  he  may  inflict  considerable  damage,  but 
is  quickly  brought  down  by  the  dogs,  and  the 
knife  gives  him  the  coup  de  grace. 

Besides  boar-hunting  Mogador  yields  a 
variety  of  exciting  incidents  to  him  who  seeks 
them.  And  they  frequently  arise  unsought. 
The  Moorish  guide  is  a  miracle  of  "cussed- 
ness."  He  insists  upon  taking  a  short  cut  the 
longest  way  round.  By  his  wilful  choice  of  the 
most  difficult  and  breakneck  routes  he  tests  to 
the  utmost  the  traveller's  endurance  and  powers 
of  expletive.  He  positively  revels  in  leading 
the  way  on  the 
edge  of  steep 
declivities,  and 
has  a  fine  scorn 
for  pathways, 
considering  it  a 
duty  which  he 
owes  to  his  em- 
ployer to  make 
him  force  his  way 
through  tangled 
brushwood. 

If  the  sure- 
footed mule,  in 
whose  capabili- 
ties he  has  un- 
limited trust, 
chances  to  slip, 
and  the  traveller 


is     hurled     in 

rnity  ovi  r    a    i  lift 
-  well,  il  met! 

And  who  is  he  that 
he  should  quarrel 
with  the  destiny 
the  unbeliever?  It 
is  only  fair  to  the 
Moorish  mules  to 
state  that,  luckily  for 
the    riders,   t  h 

dom  belie  their 
sate  character.  This 
is  particularly  com- 
forting in  view,  not 
only  of  the  fatalistic 
notions  of  the  guides, 
but  also  of  the  prim- 
itive nature  of  the 
harness.  When,  as 
is  necessarily  the  case 
under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  strain  is 
put  upon  it,  it  gives 
way  every  few  minutes,  but  the  remedy  is  very 
simple.  A  piece  of  string  puts  matters  right — 
that  and  nothing  more.  The  pieces  of  string 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  one  no  longer  wonders 
why  there  is  such  a  brisk  demand  for  twine  in 
Morocco. 

The  Moorish  "  camp-followers :'  are,  as  a 
class,  trustworthy,  but  occasionally  one  finds  it 
necessary  to  enforce  upon  them  a  due  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property.  While  camping 
out  a  few  miles  from  Mogador  my  rifle  one 
morning  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
My  trusty  servant,  Omar,  shrewdly  suspected 
who  the  culprit  was,  but  had  no  direct  proof. 
The  supposed  thief  was  offered  a  sum  of  money 
to    produce    the    rifle,    but— he    knew    nothing 
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received  by  the  bridegroom,  who 
was  quaintly  and  richly  apparelled. 

She  was  then  led  to  a  chair 
raised  on  a  tabic,  and  on  this  she 
placed.  Three      Rabbis 


was 
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about  it.  The  offer  of  a  larger  sum  quickened 
his  intelligence,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
weapon  was  found.  Omar  thereupon  demanded 
the  return  of  the  bribe.  The  reply  was  the 
flash  of  a  knife,  which  in  another  moment 
would  have  been  sticking  between  poor  Omar's 
ribs  had  I  not  intervened  in  time.  The  culprit 
was  soon  overpowered,  and  the  matter  ended 
in  a  storm  of  jabbering  and  appeals  for  mercy — 
which  prevailed.  The  rifler  would  have  had 
reason  to  curse  the  day  he  ever  saw  the 
unbeliever's  gun  had  he  been  delivered  over  to 
the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Moroccan 
law. 

One  of  the 
most  interesting 
things  I  saw  in 
.Mogador  was  a 
Jewish  wedding 
which  took  place 
in  the  evening. 
Headed  by  a 
procession  of 
musicians  and 
lantern  -  bearers, 
and  led  by  the 
hand  (for  her 
eyes  remained 
closed  until  the 
ceremony  was 
over),  the  bride, 
much  bejewelled 
and  dressed  in 
white  satin,  pro- 
ceeded to  the 
b  r  idegroom's 
house.  On  arrival 
there     she     was        Fr0ll!  a] 


chanted  the  marriage  contract 
and  announced  the  bride's  por- 
tion, which  was  fairly  substantial. 
A  glass  of  wine  was  filled,  which 
the  bridegroom  held  to  the 
bride's  lips  to  sip.  A  larger  glass 
was  then  filled  with  wine,  which 
the  bridegroom  seized  and  drop- 
ped into  a  brass  dish,  where  it 
broke.  It  is  considered  lucky 
for  the  glass  to  break  the  first 
time,  while  three  unsuccessful 
attempts  are  looked  upon  as 
consigning  the  unhappy  couple 
to  terrestrial  perdition. 
The  Spilsbury  affair  occurred  while  I  was  at 
Mogador.  One  day  I  saw  the  Sultan's  troop- 
ship in  the  roadstead.  She  had  just  returned 
from  the  South  and  brought  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  some  of  Major  Spilsbury's 
party.  The  Major  arrived  at  Mogador  a  few 
days  afterwards.  I  visited  him  on  board  his 
yacht,  the  Tourmaline,  and  had  his  version  of 
the  affair.  The  matter  created  a  considerable 
stir  at  the  time,  both  in  Morocco  and  in 
England,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
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The  time  at  length  arrived  when  I  set  out  for 
Morocco  City,  the  goal  of  my  desire.  Armed 
with  useful  letters  of  introduction,  among  them 
one  to  Kaid  Maclean  from  the  Governor  of 
Mogador,  and  another  to  an  uncle  of  the  Sultan 
from  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Ratto,  of  Mogador,  I 
started  on  my  journey,  accompanied  by  four 
servants,  four  mules,  and  a  camel.  One  of  my 
servants  was  a  Moorish  soldier,  provided  by  the 
Government  for  my  protection,  and,  of  course, 
at  my  expense.  Marrakesh  (Morocco  City)  was 
reached  without  the  occurrence  of  exciting 
incidents,   but  the  journey  was  full  of  interest. 


dwellings  are  thatched,  conical  shaped  huts,  and 
in  some  cases  the  noble  M001   ma  lift  with 

a  canvas  covering  creeled  on   stii  ks  surrounded 
by  a  thorn  fence.     Maramer  is  a  village  m< 
or  less  in  ruins— eloquent  of  the  events  \vhi<  h 
succeeded  the  last  rebellion  in  Morocco. 

Passing  the  encampment  of  the  Governor  of 
one  of  the  provinces,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Court  at  Marrakesh,  1  saw  a  splendid 
display  of  "powder-play."  Some  ten  Moors, 
dressed  in  long,  flowing  robes  and  seated  on 
gaily-caparisoned  horses,  were  engaged  in  the 
exercise.      At   a    given    signal    the    horsen 
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The  scenery  is  in  many  places  superb.  Every- 
where the  eye  is  charmed  with  diversity  of 
contour  and  richness  of  colour.  Vegetation 
is  luxuriant :  the  palm,  the  argan,  the  fig, 
the  apricot,  and  the  olive  tree  abound,  while 
masses  of  bright  wild  flowers  carpet  the  land- 
scape. The  quaint  villages,  some  of  them 
perched  on  the  rocky  sides  of  hills,  and 
the  saint-houses  of  pious  devotees  add  a 
human  interest  to  the  lavish  gifts  of  Nature. 
At  one  of  the  villages— Maramer,  an  important 
market-town— I  was  the  recipient,  for  the  first 
time,  of  Moorish  hospitality.  The  Kaid  invited 
me  to  his  house  and  placed  two  apartments  at 
my  disposal,  one  for  myself  and  the  other  for 
my  men.  The  huts  or  stalls  of  the  market  are 
of  a  primitive  description.  Three  sides  are 
built  of  loose  stones,  with  the  front  open,  while 
the  roofs  are  of  mud  overlaid  with  branches  of 
trees.      In  smaller  villages  which  I  visited   the 


swung  their  long  rifles  in  the  air  and  started  at 
a  trot,  gradually  increasing  the  pace  until  it 
reached  a  furious  gallop.  As  they  came  tearing 
past  like  an  avalanche  each  man  presented  his 
rifle,  aimed  at  an  imaginary  object,  and  the 
whole  troop  fired  a  volley.  This  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  At  intervals  I  heard  volley 
after  volley  when  I  was  some  distance  from  the 
scene.  "  Powder-play"  is  the  national  game  of 
the  warlike  Moor. 

Reaching  Morocco  City  eight  days  after 
leaving  Mogador  I  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
my  credentials.  I  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  Sultan's  uncle,  who  courteously  placed  a 
.ounted  soldier  at  my  disposal,  and  assured  me 
k  his  willingness  to  do  anything  he  could  for 
me  'From  my  compatriot,  Raid  Maclean,  and 
his  charming  wife  and  family,  I  received  even- 
possible  kindness  during  my  stay  m  the  city. 
Kaid  Maclean  is  an  outstanding  instance  ot  the 
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ubiquity  and  the  adaptability  of  the  Scot.     He 

on(  of  the  most  trusted  servants  of 
the  Sultan,  and  wields  an  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country  which,  for 
a  foreigner  and  a  Christian,  is  remarkable. 
\  -    nding  his  long  residence  in  Morocco, 

he  is  still  a  Scottish    Highlander  to   the  back- 
bone.     The  first  time  I  dined  with  him  I  was 

ably  surprised  to  sec  a  stalwart  Highlander 
march  into  the  room  and  discourse  sweet 
music— from  a  Scottish  point  of  view — on  the 

'ipe.  Raid  Maclean  belongs  to  an  old 
Highland  family,  and  the  instincts  of  his  fore- 

-  are  strong  within  him. 
Maison  Maclean  is  a  beautiful  house,  and  the 


visited,  and  a  formal  welcome  paid  to  him  there. 
Thus  do  the  representatives  of  France  seek  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  their  country  in  the 
land  which  they  hope  will  one  day  be  theirs. 
However,  die  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the 
ruffled  emissary  of  France  graciously  permitted 
himself  to  enter  the  city  in  the  evening. 

After  a  stay  of  eleven  days  I  said  farewell  to 
Morocco  City,  not  without  regret.  I  had  arranged 
to  return  to  Mogador  by  a  different  route,  my 
ambition  being  to  get  a  closer  view  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  which  I  had  hitherto  admired, 
perforce,  from  a  distance.  I  arrived  after  three 
hours'  ride  at  the  village  of  Tamslohat,  where  I 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  wealthy  Moor, 
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Raid  has  a  very  large  garden  adjoining  that  of 
the  Sultan.  The  contiguity  of  the  two  gardens 
is  indicative  of  a  special  mark  of  friendship. 

Marrakesh  is  a  city  of  life  and  colour.  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  people,  and  the  market- 
places are  vividly  Oriental  in  their  character. 
The  Great  Mosque  and  the  Sultan's  Palace  are 
the  outstanding  buildings  of  the  town,  but  it 
contains  other  features  of  architectural  interest. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Marrakesh 
eufi/e,  the  occasion  being  a  visit  of  the  French 
Ambassador.  Outside  the  city  gates  5,000  of 
the  Sultan's  troops  lined  the  road  for  over  a 
mile.  They  were  clad  in  gala  costume,  the 
bright  and  variegated  colour  of  which  shimmered 
in  the  sunshine.  While  waiting  for  their 
master's  guest  they  amused  themselves  with 
"  powder-play."  The  disappointment  was  great 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Ambassador 
declined  to  enter  the  city,  and  the  troops  had  to 
return  to  camp.  His  Excellency,  it  appears, 
felt  slighted  because  his  camp  had   not  been 


who  had  accompanied  me  from  Morocco  City. 
My  kind  friend  provided  tea  and  cakes  on  our 
arrival,  and  later  in  the  day  I  lunched  and  dined 
at  his  house.  Ye  gods  !  what  meals  those  were  ! 
Squatting  at  a  small  round  table  we  employed 
the  knives  and  forks  provided  by  Nature.  Dish 
after  dish  was  brought  in  with  bewildering  celerity, 
and  fearing  to  appear  unappreciative  of  my 
host's  hospitality,  I  did  my  best  to  sample  the 
lot ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  bear 
the  sight  of  honey  since  then,  and  I  feel 
ashamed  to  look  a  pancake  in  the  face.  After 
each  meal  a  silver  vase  containing  perfumed 
water  was  brought  in,  and  we  were  sprinkled  all 
over — a  refreshing  process.  The  final  act  was 
the  burning  of  cedar  or  other  sweet-smelling 
wood  to  charm  the  olfactory  sense.  After 
dinner,  followed  by  tea,  my  host  sent  for  his 
musicians,  who  sang  weird  songs  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  vase-shaped  drum.  I  preferred 
Raid  Maclean's  piper. 

The    ceiling   of    the  dining-room   was  elabo- 
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rately  and  artistically  decorated,  and  the  walls 
were  white.  White  is  the  prevailing  mural 
colour  in  Moroccan  houses. 

At  the  village  of  Ainsmiz,  which  I  next 
visited,  I  expected  to  have  trouble,  but  instead 
I  received  kindness.  This  village  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  a  spur  of  the  snow-capped 
Atlas  range,  with  the  great  peak  of  Tezah 
directly  in  front.  The  Governor  provided  me 
with  dinner  and  a  guard  of  seven  soldiers, 
making,  in  all,  ten  soldiers  and  three  servants 
as  my  complement.  In  the  market-place  I  was 
regarded  as  a  curiosity,  for  probably  many  of 
the  villagers  had  never  before  seen  a  dog  of  a 
Christian.  My  soldiers,  I  regret  to  say,  proved 
a  nuisance :  they  persisted  in  chanting  their 
monotonous  songs  and  shouting  at  one  another 
the  livelong  night,  preventing  me  from  getting 
to  sleep.  Doubtless  they  acted  under  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  so  I  forgave  them. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  created 
on  my  mind  by  my  journey  throughout  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  I  was  one  of  the  few  Euro- 
peans to  travel  by  that  route,  and  my  friends 
were  not  without  their  doubts  of  my  safe 
emsrgence  from  the  experiment;  but  their  fears 


the  chronic  intrigues  and  cryptic  politi 
own  country,    these   simple   villagers    In 
contained  lives    in  their  mountain  h< 
ing  and  selling,   marrying  and   bein  i  in 

marriage,   without  a   thought  of   their  li 
tunate  countrymen   in  the   cities  and  the  plai 
Possibly   closer   acquaintance   with    the    condi- 
tions of  their  lives  might   have  rudely  dispelled 
the  idyllic  picture.     The  courteous  Raids  who 
lavished   their  kindness  on  me  may  havi 
veritable  Bluebeards  to  their  people — a  common 
enough  condition   of  things  in  Morocco  —  but, 
looked  at   from    the   outside,    the    hill    villages 
appeared    to    be    abodes    of    tranquillity    and 
restfulness. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  can  speak  with 
confidence,  and  that  is  the  scenery.  Towering 
hills  and  smiling  valleys ;  rushing  rivers  and 
gurgling  brooks  ;  roses  and  brambles  growing 
in  such  profusion  in  the  lanes  as  to  interlace 
and  form  an  archway  over  the  traveller's  head ; 
and  enveloping  all  in  its  embrace  is  the 
wonderful  Moroccan  atmosphere,  whose  eff< 
are  at  once  the  joy  and  the  despair  of  the 
artist.  Truly  Nature  is  nowhere  more  bountiful 
in  her  gifts  than  in  this  sunny  land  of  beauty 
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proved  groundless.  With  one  exception  I 
was  most  hospitably-  received  by  the  Raids  of 
the  different  villages  through  which  I  passed. 
They  would  indeed  have  killed  me  with  kindness 
were  my  gastronomic  abilities  less  adaptable  to 
circumstances.  Perched  on  the  mountain  sides, 
far  from  the  madding  crowd,  the  hill  villages 
of  South  Morocco  seem  to  be  tucked  away 
under  the  protecting  arms  of  Mother  Nature. 

Ignorant  of  the  great  outside  world,  with  its 
complicated  machinery  of  social  life,  with  its 
arts  and  sciences,  careless,  if  not  ignorant,  of 


and    backwardness,    contrasts    and    ham 
mystery  and  charm. 

The  return  journey  to  Mogador  i 
nine  days,  and,  had  circumstances  permitted,  I 
should  have  willingly  lengthened  it  to  nine 
weeks.  But  England,  home,  and 
claimed  my  presence,  and  I  was  forced  to 
respond  to  the  call.  Whether  the  inevitable 
break-up  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  will  have 
taken  place  before  my  next  visit  I  know  not. 
Present  indications  make  that  contingency  far 
from  improbable. 


The   Mysterious   Cottage   of  Schinznach. 


By    Mmi..    Tschopp,    of    Rheinfelden,    Aargatj,    Switzerland. 

The  encounter  with  the  maniac  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  delusion  brought  about  by  Mme. 
Tschopp's  excited  and  nervous  condition  at  the  time.  Nevertheless,  he'r  narrative  is  interesting 
enough,  and  so  are  the  photographs  of  the  mysterious  cottage.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  one 
in  which  poor  Bobbeli  appears,  who  met  his  death  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  and  in  defence  of  his 

mistress,  who  is  an   English   lady,  by  the  way. 


HEN  my  husband  became  rector  of 
Schinznach  school  we  had  great 
trouble  in  finding  a  lodging. 
Schinznach  is  a  little  village  in  the 
north  of  Switzerland,   very  prosper- 


husband  and  I  eventually  laid  our  grievance 
before  the  village  magistrate. 

"  Is  there  absolutely  no  cottage  or  even  barn 
where  we  can  establish  ourselves  ?  "  we  asked, 
in  desperation. 

The  good  man  looked  at  us  curiously. 

"  There  is  the  inn,"  he  said. 

"Nothing  will  induce  me  to  live  in  a  public- 
house,"  I  answered,  scornfully. 

"Then  there's  the  new  house,  which  will  be 
ready  in  a  fortnight." 

"  I  hate  new  houses ;  they  are  always  damp 
and  generally  uncomfortable.  Is  there  nothing 
else  ?     Nothing  picturesque,  cosy,  and  old  ?  " 

"  No  ! — that  is  to  say,  yes  ! "  he  answered, 
cautiously.  Then  suddenly  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  he  said,   "  Are  you  superstitious  ?  " 

I  laughed,  and  my  husband  laughed,  too. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered.  "  I  don't 
believe  anyone  could  be  superstitious  in  this 
sunny  village." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  he ;  "I  will  show  you  a 
little  cottage — picturesque,  cosy,  and  old,  which 
has  long  been  vacant." 

He  walked  in  front  of  us  down  a  sunny  lane, 
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ous  and  famous 
for  its  vineyards 
and  cornfields. 
All  the  houses,  or, 
rather,  cottages, 
are  inhabited  by 
farmers,  their 
wives  and  child- 
ren. In  vain  did 
we  search  for  one 
dwelling  whose 
curtainless  win- 
dow or  neglected 
garden  should 
give  reason  to 
hope  that  it  was 
tenantless.   My 
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and,  entering  a  garden,  pointed  out  to  us  the 
cottage  in  question.  Never,  as  long  as  I  live, 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  made  on  me  by 
this  exquisite  little  bit  of  rural  beauty.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  flowers,  though  they  grew 
in  wild  profusion;  it  was  not  so  much  the  view, 
though  that,  with  the  snow-capped  mountains 
in  the  distance,  was  something  to  feast  one's 
eyes  upon.  But  it  was  the  general  sense  of 
peace  and  homeliness  which  struck  me. 


mysterious     little     cottage    as 
furniture  arrives  from  Basil 

He    muttered   something   about 
mending    it,    and    not    being 
then  left  us  alone. 
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not    r<  1  < .in 
msible,    and 


'Thank   goodness    he's 


anyone 


gone,"  said   I ;   "  ] 

so    damping    to    0 
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With  quite  school  -  girlish  enthusiasm  I 
turned  to  the  magistrate  and  said,  "This 
will  do  ! " 

We  entered,  and  our  friend  led  the  way 
upstairs.  There  were  five  little  rooms  leading 
one  into  the  other.  They  were  freshly  papered 
and  painted,  and  were  altogether  charming. 
When  I  opened  the  windows  I  was  greeted 
with  a  perfect  burst  of  perfume,  and  the  birds  in 
the  trees  seemed  to  have  gone  wild  with  delight. 
I  was  enchanted. 

"  But  where  is  the  kitchen  ? "  asked  my 
husband,  who  was  of  a  more  practical  turn  of 
mind. 

"  Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  I  should  advise 
you  to  turn  one  of  these  rooms  into  the 
kitchen." 

'•  And  downstairs  ?  " 

"Downstairs  had  better  be  left  alone.  I 
consider  it  uninhabitable  !  " 

This  was  a  blow,  but  I  was  not  cowed. 

"Then  we  shall  let  downstairs  alone,"  said  I, 
"and  meanwhile,  Mr.  Biirgermeister,  we  have 
determined      to      enter     this      charming     and 
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never    knew 
enthusiasm." 

"  Nevertheles:    '  argued  my  husband,   «th 
must  be  some  reason  for  his  caution." 

'Then  the  reason  lies 
downstairs  ;  let's  go  and 
look  at  it  !  " 

To  our  supreme 
astonishment  "down- 
stairs "  consisted  of  one 
large,  dark  room.  There 
were  only  two  small 
windows  very  high  up, 
which  reminded  one 
somehow  of  the  port- 
holes of  ships.  The  room 
smelt  strongly  of  mildew, 
and  even  in  the  midday 
sunshine  had  a  most 
uncanny  "  feel." 

I  groped  about  to  see 
if  there  were  a  stove  or 
perhaps  cupboards. 
There  were  neither  ;  only 
on  the  walls  were  some 
rudely  written  lines  which 
neither  my  husband  nor 
I  could  decipher. 

"  It  is  a  regular  Blue- 
beard's chamber,"  said  I.  And  as  I  turned  the 
rusty  key  in  its  lock  I  determined  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  possible. 

We  settled  down  comfortably  in  spite  of  all 
this,  and  were  neither  disturbed  by  ghosts  nor 
walking  skeletons,  nor  even  by  the  more  formid- 
able ogres  of  dust  and  damp.  We  were 
supremely  happy  and  healthy  in  our  pretty 
cottage,  and  in  a  short  time  had  almost 
forgotten  the  existence  of  the  uncanny  room 
downstairs.  I  was  destined  to  be  reminded  of 
it  rather  unpleasantly,  however. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  we  came  to 
Schinznach  that  my  husband  left  me  to  do 
some  business  in  the  Canton  of  Appenzell.  As 
his  absence  was  only  temporary  I  determined 
to  stay  on  alone  at  my  cottage.  I  was  rather 
dull  after  my  husband  left.  My  only 
companion  was  my  faithful  little  fox-terrier, 
Bobbeli: 

I  became  morbid,  and  impelled  by  an  impulse 
I  -could  scarcely  fathom  I  would  sometimes 
unfasten  the  rusty  lock  of  the  dark  room  down- 
stairs and,  groping  along  the  walls,  would  try  to 
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decipher  the  strange  signs  and  sentences  written 
thereon. 

On<  afternoon  1  went  to  a  little  shop  in  the 
village  known    as   the   "  Consum."      It    was   a 

sort  o\  general  store,  where  one  could  buy 
anything  from  a  pound  of  cheese  to  a  bottled 
snake.  Leading  out  of  the  shop  was  a  sitting- 
room,  and  as  I  entered  1  heard  two  women 
talking  in  a  loud  and  excited  key. 

I  knocked  on  the  counter  of  the  shop  twice  ; 
but  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  me  I  sat  down 
and  waited  till 
the  discussion 
should  cease.  I 
could  very  well 
understand  the 
strange  Swiss 
dialect,  and,  to 
my  astonish- 
ment. I  dis- 
covered that  my 
little  cottage  was 
the  subject  of 
conversation. 

'•Just  think," 
said  one,  "it  is 
let  again  after 
all  these  years. 
Ugh  !  I  wouldn't 
live  in  it  for  a 
fortune." 

"  Nor  I  either. 
I  should  always 
imagine  I  saw 
the  barred  win- 
dows -again  and 
those  dreadful 
faces  behind, 
like  wild  animals 
in  a  cage." 

•And  that 
strong  fellow 
too,  who  was  so 
good  -  looking 
and  went  mad 
over  his  sweet- 
heart's treachery.  I  should  be  haunted  by  them 
all  if  I  lived  there." 

"  And  what  do  the  young  people  think  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  they  know  nothing  about  it.  They  live 
quite  happy,  and  have  made  the  place  so  pretty 
you'd  never  guess  that  it  had  once  been  a  private 
madhouse." 

I  rushed  from  the  shop,  determined  not  to  let 
my  ears  be  poisoned  by  further  details.  Alas  ! 
I  had  heard  too  much  already.  A  private  mad- 
house !  My  scented  rose-bower,  my  little  green 
nest,  my  almost  ideal  cottage  a  private  mad- 
house !      This    was    news    indeed !      I    arrived 
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home  pale  and  trembling.  Home  !  What  do 
1  say  ?  The  place  could  no  longer  be  home  to 
me.  The  honeysuckle  tapped  at  my  window  in 
vain.     The  very  birds  had  no  more  charm. 

I  sat  in  my  sitting-room,  a  prey  to  morbid  and 
distressing  thoughts.  I  began  to  see  and  under- 
stand things  which  had  puzzled  me  before. 
My  five  little  box-like  rooms  had  evidently  each 
held  a  poor,  suffering  soul  ;  whilst  the  walls,  now 
gaily  papered,  had  probably  once  been  padded, 
and   the    windows    barred.     I    rushed   to  open 

them  and  ex- 
amine the  ma- 
sonry outside. 
Yes  !  There  did 
seem  to  me 
traces  of  holes 
into  which  bars 
might  have  been 
fixed.  In  imagi- 
nation I  peopled 
the  rooms  with 
those  who  had 
been  before  us. 
The  cottage  had 
long  been  tenant- 
less.  Perhaps  we 
were  the  first 
who  had  come 
since  the  asylum 
had  been  shut 
up. 

I    understood 
now  the  caution 
of    the   Biirger- 
meister  concern- 
ing the  house ;  I 
understood,  too, 
why    he    had 
asked    me    if  I 
were  supersti- 
tious.    I  under- 
stood, also,  why 
an  abode  appar- 
ently  so    lovely 
had  remained 
the    room    down- 
uncanny     room 
The  cold 
I   thought 


long, 
dark, 


And 
weird, 


untenanted    so 
stairs  !       The 

downstairs.  What  had  that  been  ? 
perspiration  came  to  my  brow  as 
of  it.  It  must  have  been  a  place  set  apart 
for  dangerous  cases  ;  perhaps  they  had  even 
been  chained  down.  And  the  writing  on 
the  wall  which  had  still  remained  unobliterated 
by  dust  or  time.  What  did  it  mean,  and  who 
could  have  written  it  ?  Perhaps  it  was  some 
message,  perhaps  some  poetry  born  in  a  crazy 
brain,  perhaps  even  a  curse  against  the  powers 
which     had    robbed    the    man    of    his    reason. 
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Twilight    overtook    me  as   I    mused   thus,    and 
then  came  the  night. 

Oh  !  terrible  night  of  mental  anguish  !  Every 
little  sound  made  me  start  like  a  criminal.  The 
sighing  of  the  wind  was  to  me  the  moaning 
anguish  of  some  stricken  soul  which  had 
inhabited,  perhaps,  the  very  room  in  which  I 
slept.  The  owl,  whose  hooting  outside  had  once 
pleased  me,  now  sounded  like  the  frenzied 
groan  of  madness.  And  then  I  ran  my  mind 
over  all  the  cases  of  insanity  I  had  ever  seen 
or  heard  of. 

Towards  morning,  worn  out  by  my  delirious 
night,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  did  not 
awake  until  daylight.  The  sun,  pouring  in  at 
my  window,  seemed  to  laugh  my  terrors  to 
shame,  and  a  scheme  which  I  had  formed 
during  the  night  for  leaving  my  cottage  at 
a  moment's  notice  now  appeared  quite 
absurd. 

I  determined  instead  to  go  round  to  the 
"Consum"and  find  out  for  certain  whether  I 
had  heard  aright  concerning  my  cottage,  and,  if 
so,  to  telegraph  to  my  husband  that  he  might 
expect  me  at  Appenzell  the  following  day. 

The  garrulous  old  woman  at  the  "  Consum  " 
only  confirmed  my  fears,  however.  After  a 
slight  demur  she  plunged  into  a  terror-com- 
pelling description  of  the  cottage  and  its  in- 
habitants. Although  I  could  not  believe  one 
half  of  her  yarns,  I  still  culled  sufficient  truth 
from  them  to  know  that  my  cottage  had  been, 
without  doubt,  a  mad  asylum,  and  that  it  was, 
furthermore,  supposed  to  be  haunted. 

More  fearful  and  horrified  than  ever,  I  again 
returned  to  the  cottage.  There  was  no  help  for 
it  but  to  spend  one  more  night  beneath  its  roof. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
get  to  my  husband  before  the  following  day  ; 
and  in  the  second,  I  did  not  want  to  be  laughed 
at  for  my  cowardice.  I  had  proclaimed  myself 
'•  unsuperstitious,"  and  I  would  not  gainsay  my 
words. 

I  did  not  undress  and  go  to  bed  that  night, 
but  sat  at  the  window  with  my  dog  Bobbeli  by 
my  side.  Bobbeli,  though  small,  could  be 
very  fierce,  and  I  felt,  in  a  way,  safe  in  his 
protection. 

To  be  alone  in  that  lonely  house,  sitting  out 
the  long-drawn  night ;  to  see  the  sky  getting 
darker  and  darker,  and  feel  the  air  getting 
colder  ;  to  know  that  the  very  room  in  which 
I  sat  had  once  been  filled  with  gibbering 
maniacs,  whose  ghosts  were  said  to  roam  about 
at  night  !  Imagine  my  feelings,  and  how  I 
trembled  at  every  little  sound  !  Imagine  the 
tension  of  my  nerves!  I  began  to  think  of 
the  faces  which  had  looked  out  from  behind 
the    barred  windows,   like  wild    beasts   from   a 


cage,  and  then  I  thought  of  the  writing  on  the 
walls 

It  had  for  me  a  horrible  attraction,  and 
I  determined  that  before  I  left  the  house  I 
would  go  and  examine  it  once  more.  I  got 
impatient  for  daylight  to  come  so  as  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  my  project. 

It  came  at  last!  a  pale  streak  of  yellow 
across  the  dark  sky.  Then,  tired  in-  brain 
and  limb,  and  with  cold  perspiration  standing 
like  beads  of  ice  on  my  forehead,  I  made  my 
way  cautiously  downstairs.  I  did  not  even 
call  my  dog,  whom  I  left  sleeping  peacefully. 
I  was  bent  on  deciphering  the  writing  in  the 
darkroom!  What  impulse  led  me  to  do  it?  I 
cannot  say,  but  looking  back  dispassionately 
upon  my  action,  I  can  only  think  that  it  was  the 
outcome  of  a  too  hysterically  strung  state  of 
body  and  mind. 

I  got  into  the  room  and  groped  along  the 
walls.  O  !  It  was  horrible — the  cold,  clammy 
feeling;  and  the  pale  light  of  dawn  was  even 
more  ghastly  than  the  darkness  of  night.  I 
imagined  the  sort  of  man  who  must  have 
written  the  strange  signs  ;  I  could  almost  see 
the  thin,  claw-like  fingers  tracing  the  chara<  I 
and  hear  the  hideous  laugh  of  the  maniac. 
Sick  with  fear  I  turned  from  my  ghastly  task 
only  to  see,  to  my  inexpressible  horror,  that  the 
door  of  the  room  was  barred  by  the  figure  of  a 
man.  He  must  have  been  an  old  man,  for  he 
was  wrinkled  and  grey,  but  his  carriage  was 
erect  and  his  eyes  burnt  fiercely  bright. 

At  the  first  moment  of  terror  I  thought  the 
figure  a  phantom  of  my  brain,  and  tried  to 
hurry  past  it.  Seeing  my  intentions,  the  strange 
figure  fell  upon  me,  clutching  my  wrists  with 
very  real  ferocity,  at  the  same  time  muttering 
something  beneath  his  breath.  1  tried  to 
release  myself  from  his  grasp,  but  my  efforts 
were  in  vain.  I  struggled  frantically,  feeling  in 
that  awful  moment  that  my  life  or  death  lay  in 
the  balance.  But,  struggle  as  I  might,  I  was 
powerless  to  move.  Then  suddenly  I  remem- 
bered my  dog,  and  with  one  last  effort  I  called 
out  loudly  :  "  Bobbeli,  Bobbeli." 

He  was  down   in  an  instant.       I  heard   his 
pattering  steps  and  then  his  low  growl  of  anger. 
Simultaneously   I   felt   the   grip   on   my   wri 
loosen,  and  then  I   neither  saw,  nor  heard,  nor 
knew  any  more. 

When  I  awoke  to  con  ciousness  a  strong, 
warm  sun  was  streaming  in  through  the  wind, 
of  the  strange  dark  room  of  the  cottage.  I  felt 
weak  and  ill,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  recall- 
ing my  faculties.  The  events  of  the  past  night 
seemed  to  me  like  some  ghastly  dream,  and 
were  it  not  for  my  unaccountable  presence  in 
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the  dark  room  and  the  bruises  on  my  wrists  I 
should  not  have  credited  my  encounter  with 
the  maniac. 

For  I  firmly  believe  now  that  the  man  from 
whose  hands  I  had 
so  narrowly  escaped 
was  nothing  more  than 
a  dangerous  madman. 
Perhaps  he  was  the 
writer  of  those  words 
upon  the  wall,  or 
perhaps  he  was  an 
escaped  lunatic,  who 
had  come  back  to 
\isit  the  spot  where 
his  weary  life  had 
dragged  out  its  aimless 
course. 

With  great  effort  I 
rose  and,  still  tremb- 
ling with  fear,  tottered 
out  into  the  garden. 
Once  there,  with  the 
sunshine  enveloping 
me  and  the  insects 
humming,  I  began 
almost  to  distrust  my 
deadly  encounter, 
when  a  girl  came  run- 
ning up  to  me  and  told 
me  my  dog  was  dying. 


My  Bobbeli  dying  !  I  instantly  forgot  my 
own  troubles  in  those  of  my  faithful  little  friend. 
I  followed  the  girl  into  a  barn,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was   my  poor  dog.     Blood  was  oozing 

from  a  deep  wound 
in  his  chest,  and  his 
eyes  had  already  a 
glazed  appearance.  I 
ran  up  to  him  and 
patted  him  fondly.  He 
gave  me  a  pathetic 
look,  as  though  asking 
me  to  help  him.  Then 
he  licked  my  hand  with 
his  hot,  dry  tongue, 
gave  a  little  howl,  and 
fell  back  dead. 

That  same  day  I 
left  Schinznach.  Ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of 
my  husband  I  did  not 
relate  to  the  good 
people  the  particulars 
of  my  night's  encoun- 
ter ;  but  I  believe 
somehow  that  they 
guessed  that  my  sud- 
den departure  was  due 
to  some  uncanny  ad- 
venture in  the  cottage. 


*    BOBBEM,    MADAMF.S    I'F.T    DOG,    SIT?    AT   THE 
FEET   OF    HIS    MISTRESS. 


Our  Mountain  Climb  in  a   Cannibal  Isle. 

By  Mrs.  Malcolm  Ross,  of  Wellington,  N.Z. 
was.no.  ,acking  in  exci,en,en«,,  acco^fj^o^ 


HERE  is  something  uncanny  about 
an  active  volcano.  Its  fearful 
grandeur  fascinates  and  yet  repels. 
But  an  ever-blazing  mountain  on  a 
Pacific  island  peopled  by  cannibals 
—what  could  be  more  thrilling?  And  it  was 
no  less  a  sight  than  this  that  we,  the  hundred 
and    eighty    odd    passengers    on   the    excursion 


was  playing  pitch  and  toss;  when  we  sat  on 
deck  dismally  under  dripping  umbrellas,  won- 
dering why  we  had  left  home;  one  pleasure 
loomed  large  before  us— our  visit  to  Tanna, 
where  Yasua,  the  great  volcano  of  the  N 
Hebrides,  is  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  of 
smoke  by  day. 

There   had   been   many   mysterious  whispers 
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steamer  Waikare,  were  to  see,  if  the  fates 
were  gracious.  Verily,  if  but  to  make  up  for 
the  past,  we  deserved  a  little  consideration 
from  the  cannibals,  for  our  trip  on  the  South 
Pacific  had  been  turbulent,  and  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  tropic  islands  all  upset. 

There  was  too  much  sea  and  too  little  island, 
and  even  when  one  was  sighted,  the  wind  and 
waves  sometimes  prevented  our  landing.  In 
such  a  case  we  viewed  it  from  afar  through 
field-glasses,  and  read  mournfully  in  our  guide- 
books of  the  wonders  ashore. 

But    in    all  our  tribulations,    when  the  "boat 


about  this  part  of  our  trip.  It  was  not  at  all 
certain  that  it  was  safe  to  venture  on  the  island, 
so  fierce  were  the  natives.  Indeed,  they  were 
cannibals  of  the  most  aggressive  type.  It  was 
said  a  small  armoury  had  been  put  on  board 
to  be  served  out  at  Tanna  for  defence  !  There- 
fore there  was  a  fearful  joy  about  our  anticipa- 
tions. As  the  sun  rose  on  an  exquisite  August 
morning  the  steamer  sighted  Tanna.  Over  a 
long,  steep  ridge,  rich  with  tropic  vegetation 
and  crested  with  cocoa-nut  palms,  rose  a  dull, 
grey  cone.  The  sky  was  cloudless  save  above 
this    mountain,    where   hung   dense   masses   of 
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lurid,  eloomy  cloud.  This  was  Yasu.i.  and  the 
cloud-  were  -moke  and  ashes  belched  from  its 
great  crater.  It  was  an  ideal  day.  The  sea  was 
tpphire,  and  the  wind  was  hushed  to 
a  perfumed  zephyr. 

Until  quite  recently,  though  mission  stations 
had  been  established  for  many  years,  no  Tanna 
native    had    ever  accepted   Christianity.      And 


same  village.  Only  a  week  before  the  steamer 
arrived  a  cannibal  feast  was  held  on  some  rocks 
quite  close  to  the  anchorage.  That  was  the 
nasi  in  why  all  the  natives  went  armed. 

With  some  difficulty  native  guides  were  ob- 
tained. We  found  them  very  unwilling  to 
venture  near  the  dreaded  volcano,  but  at  last 
three  men  and  one  woman  volunteered.     The 
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still,  though  mission  reports  grow  more  cheerful, 
the  old  fierce  customs  and  beliefs  exist.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  Tanna  native  realize 
hell.  Mas  he  not  seen  the  awesome  glow  of 
the  great  volcano  against  the  midnight  sky,  and 
heard  the  terrific  explosions  that  shake  his 
thatched  hut  as  he  cowers  within  ?  That  is  a 
very  present  hell  to  him. 

As  we  landed  on  the  beach  the  natives,  most 
of  whom  had  guns  on  their  shoulders,  eyed  us 
curiously.  Some  of  the  more  nervous  of  us  grew 
uneasy  under  the  fierce  gaze  of  these  hideous 
savages,  clad  in  little  but  a  wisp  and  a  cartridge 
belt.  They  required  a  severe  course  of  soap, 
and  the  very  hardest  of  scrubbing  brushes. 
The  fair-faced,  flaxen  haired  young  missionary, 
in  linen  so  snowy  that  it  put  our  laundress  to 
the  blush,  was  a  piquant  contrast  to  his  grimy 
flock. 

His  wife,  a  pretty,  graceful  woman,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Scottish  professor.  She  might 
have  been  a  power  in  society,  but  here  she  was, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  home,  alone  with 
her  husband,  in  the  midst  of  manifold  terrors. 

The  missionary  told  us  that,  though  there 
was  no  need  for  us  to  be  afraid,  civil  war  was 
abroad  on  the  island,  not  only  between  tribe 
and    tribe,    but  even    between    dwellers  in  the 


damsel  had  evidently  donned  her  best  bib  and 
tucker  when  the  steamer  hove  in  sight.  One 
could  hardly  dignify  the  shapeless,  waistless 
garment  she  wore  by  the  name  of  dress,  but  if 
its  style  was  dubious,  its  colour  was  an  aggres- 
sive scarlet.  Round  her  shapeless  straw  hat 
were  swathed  many  folds  of  rose-pink  muslin. 
Complete  the  picture  by  a  dusky  brown  face 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  teeth,  large  flat  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  big  dark  hands  and  feet  pro- 
truding from  the  voluminous  scarlet  folds,  and 
you  have  Jane,  whose  native  name  was  un- 
pronounceable. The  men  shouldered  our  great 
hampers  with  perfect  ease,  and  one  carried  the 
steward's  coat.  Presently  he  decided  to  ease 
his  burden,  and  the  next  time  we  caught  sight 
of  him  he  was  wearing  it,  the  trim  blue  serge 
with  its  brass  buttons  looking  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  tousled  head  above  and  the  lean, 
hairy  legs  beneath. 

We  followed  our  luncheon  baskets  in  single 
file,  for  the  track  was  narrow.  Overhead  huge 
branches  stretched  till  only  glimpses  of  the  blue 
sky  were  visible.  Here  were  enormous  banyan 
trees,  with  their  innumerable  trunk-columns  and 
wealth  of  foliage.  The  volcanic  soil  was  a  rich 
black,  and  extraordinarily  fertile.  The  thousands 
of  fallen  cocoa-nuts  beside  the  path  and  upon  it 
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were  all  sprouting  and  eager  to  start  business  on 
their  own  account. 

At  times  the  long  file  dipped  down  into  a 
water-course.  Now  it  was  merely  a  stone- 
strewn  gully,  with  a  ghost  of  a  brook  trickling 
under  its  '  boulders.  The  woods  were  very 
silent.  Now  and  again  came  the  harsh  cry  of  a 
parrot  or  the  soft  crooning  of  pigeons,  but  there 
was  a  strange  scarcity  of  animal  life. 

As  we  passed  along,  with  cries  of  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  there 
came  to  our  ears  a  strange  roar  like  distant 
thunder.  Along  the  curving  file  of  men  and 
girls  ran  the  whisper :  "  The  volcano  ! "  We 
stayed  for  a  while  in  the  cool,  green  shadows  to 
listen  to  our  mountain  giving  voice  again. 
Skirting  a  fence,  we  came  to  the  only  native 
village  that  lay  between  us  and  the  mountain. 
The  Tarina  folk  do  not  care  about   living  close 


its  summit,  came  into  sight.  Was  that  far- 
distant  cone,  looking  almost  precipitous,  the 
mountain  we  had  set  out  to  climb  ?      I  mt- 

hearted  sat  down  and  groaned.  A  halt 
called,  and,  on  fallen  trunk  and  leaf-strewn 
ground,  the  long  line  of  climbers  sank  down, 
heedless  of  the  cheerful  information  that  th 
were  six  varieties  of  snakes  in  Tanna.  We  never 
saw  one,  nor,  indeed,  any  animals  at  all,  except 
a  poor  specimen  of  the  genus  pig 

Oh,  for  a  drink  to  slake  our  parched  throats  ! 
Above,  cocoa-nut  palms  rustled  their  plumed 
fans.  A  gesture  to  the  nuts  far  overhead,  and  the 
natives  were  clambering  like  monkeys  up  the 
rough  trunks.  In  a  few  minutes  nuts  were 
falling  by  dozens.  The  soft  green  top  was 
sliced  off  by  a  willing  knife,  and  the  cup  of 
exquisite,  cool,  clear  liquid  handed  to  the  girls. 
Talk  of  nectar  !     That  draught  under  the  green- 
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to  the  dreaded  Yasua.  By  an  open  space, 
where  a  huge  tree  made  a  broad,  delicious  oasis 
of  shade,  stood  half-a-dozen  huts,  with  their  low, 
thatched,  overhanging  roofs,  but  within  dark  and 
unspeakably  grimy.  All  seemed  untenanted, 
and  some  of  us  felt  an  uneasy  conviction  that 
the  absent  householders  were  lying  in  ambush 
somewhere  for  the  foolhardy  tourists.  Our 
leader  was  plump,  but  if  he  felt  any  inward 
tremors  he  dissembled  bravely,  and  spurred  us 
on  with  encouraging  words. 

At    last,    breasting   a    little    rise,    Yasua,    the 
volcano,  with  its  smoke-pennon  streaming  from 


fretted  sky  in  Tanna  Isle  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

Nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  roar  of  the 
volcano.  Our  path  now  lay  between  tall 
bamboos  and  quaintly-twisted  screw-pines.  At 
last  a  long  slope  of  grey  cinders  was  reached, 
beyond  which  towered  the  volcano's  summit.  A 
steep  pull,  and  we  were  upon  a  wide  plateau—a 
great,  dreary  desert  of  ashes  into  which  the  feet 
sank  wearily. 

Before  us  rose  the  perfect  cone  of  Yasua, 
treeless  and  barren.  On  this  wide  plain 
—desolate    except    for    the    screw  -  pines    that 
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ned    to   twist    themselves    in    agon)      lay    a 
lovely  oval  lake. 

The  natives  had  for  some  time-been  looking 
gingly  in  the  direction  of  home,  for  the 
volcano  was  giving  vent  to  terrific  explosions 
every  few  minutes.  But  they  were  rounded  up 
our  faithful  steward,  who  watched  like  a 
guardian  angel  over  our  faltering  column.  After 
a  hurried  lunch  of  sandwiches  and  ashes — the 
wind  was  blowing  the  loose  stuff  about  we 
decided  on  attempting  the  final  climb. 

There  was  apparently  no  royal  road  to  the 
summit,  and  three  or  four  contingents  started 
off  in  various  directions.  Soon  we  were  plunging 
over  the  hot  ashes,  pausing  every  now  and  then 
to  draw  a  long   breath,  which,  in    that   sulphur- 


in  the  hot  allies,  and  the  lumps  of  slag  broke 
as  we  trod  on  them  1  leaps  of  what  looked 
like  the  finest  brass  wire  lay  about  everywhere, 
but  it  was  impossible  even  to  lift  it,  for  it  broke 
when  touched.      All  was  ruin  and  desolation. 

Creeping  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  we  peered 
over  the  brink.  As  the  smoke  cleared  a  little- — 
an  explosion  took  place  just  as  we  gained  the 
summit  —  buttress  after  buttress  of  rock  became 
gradually  visible.  Great,  rugged  cliff-faces,  all 
strangely  streaked  with  scarlet,  amber,  and 
white,  grew  slowly  out  of  the  indistinctness. 
These  encircled  an  immense,  mysterious  chasm, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  ever-moving  vapour.  It 
was  like  a  witch's  cauldron.  Suddenly,  the  soft, 
white  billows  thinned  and  sank,  and  the  crater 
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laden  air,  was  not  an  unalloyed  bliss.  The 
acrid  fumes  made  us  choke  and  cough,  and 
two  of  the  party  had  to  turn  back  because  of 
the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  breathing. 
Xot  only  did  the  vapours  creep  over  the 
summit,  but  they  also  rose  from  a  little  yellow 
and  crimson  streaked  gully  on  our  left,  which 
must  have  been  almost  entirely  composed  of 
sulphur. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable  climb 
the  top  was  reached.  A  little  trudge  up  and 
down  cinder-heaps  and  ridges,  and  we  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  vast  oval  crater.     Our  feet  sank 


showed  us  its  angry  heart.  Waves  of  liquid 
crimson  lava  edged  every  buttress  and  pinnacle 
with  a  scarlet  line,  and  made  the  face  of  the 
great  cliff  on  oar  left  stream,  as  it  were,  with 
blood. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  fiendish  chuck- 
ling underneath  the  vapour — a  demoniacal 
gurgling  of  laughter.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
sickening  silence.  Then  the  vapour  began  to 
boil  up,  rising  and  ever  rising  till  it  over- 
flowed the  farther  edges  and  crept  up  to 
the  cliffs.  Something  was  going  to  happen. 
There  was  a  diabolical  crash  and  clamour  that 
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made  us  retreat.  We  felt  the  ground  quaking 
beneath  us,  and  saw  the  vapour  rising  and  the 
huge  red-hot  stones  thrown  out  of  the  crater  as 
a  ball  is  tossed  up  by  a  child.  Even  if  this 
were  our  last  moment  we  must  be  true  to  our 
tourist  instincts,  and  see  what  there  was  to  be 
seen.  Going  close  to  the  edge,  and  lying  flat 
down  with  our  heads  over  the  brink,  we  watched 
with  fearful  fascination  the  swirling  mists  that 
rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the  pulsating  red 
glow  that  faded  and  then  brightened  again.  So 
huge  was  the  crater — three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across — that  the  red-hot  stones  that  rose  in  the 
air  fell  back  into  the  chasm.  But  a  man  who 
had  formed  one  of  another  party  had  narrowly 
escaped  being  killed  by  a  large,  red-hot  stone, 
which  fell  quite  close  to  him.  He  afterwards 
coolly  used  it  to  light  his  cigar  with  ! 

But  now  it  was  time  to  go,  for  there  were  six 
miles  of  hill  and  dale  to  traverse  before  sunset, 
and  a  dangerous  reef  to  steam  out  of  before 
dark.  As  we  turned  away  from  the  brink  an 
exquisite  scene  lay  below — peace  and  fertility, 
beauty  and  luxuriance,  contrasting  sharply  with 
the  hideous  unrest  and  barren  waste  we  were 
leaving.  The  natives  were  at  war  with  one 
another,  perhaps,  in  one  of  those  exquisite 
groves  below.  But  we  only  saw  the  beauty  and 
the  peace. 

doing  down  the  cinder-slope  was  easy —too 
easy  for  the  nervous  ones.  Once  we  started  on 
our  downward  career  it  was  very  difficult  to 
stop,  and  we  went  helplessly  on  amid  much 
laughter.  An  Alpine  climber  who  essayed  a 
sitting  glissade  found  there  was  a  difference 
between  sliding  down  an  active  volcano  and  a 
snow-slope,  and  got  up  hurriedly.  We  were 
very  silent.      Perhaps  the  grandeur  and   horror 


of  what   we  had    just    seen   hushed   cur  i 
or    the    weariness    of    our    I 
lies. 

As  we  passed  through  the  native  vill 
women    were    waiting     under    tl. 
inspect  the  strange  white  people  who 
to  climb  the   dreaded    mountain.     Thi 
stood   the    ni<  lining  of  a   smile,  and    m 
return   to  our  friendly  greetings.     The  sun 
setting  as  we  scrambled  down  the 
the  beach  where  the   boat  was  waiting.      A 
second  officer  caught   sight  of  our  weary  figi 
he    shouted    an   eager  "Got   up?"  and 
women  nodded  a  triumphant  acquiescence  he 
and    the   sailors   raised  a  hearty  cheer,  that  was 
echoed  back  from  the  wooded  hills. 

Comparing  experiences  afterwards,  no  one 
regretted  the  toil  that  ended  in  so  magnificent  a 
reward.      On  the  Admiralty  chart  th  it  of 

the  volcano  was  put  down  as  6ooft.,  but  two  men 
of  our  party,  who  took  careful  aneroid  measure- 
ments, discovered  it  was  over  i,iooft.  high,  a 
difference  over  which  we  who  had  toiled  up  it 
rejoiced  greatly. 

The  night  was  exquisite,  with  no  breath  of  wind. 
The  great,  brilliant  stars  throbbed  in  the  velvet 
darkness  of  the  sky,  and  our  boat  left  a  silver 
track  across  the  shining  blackness  of  the 
Tanna  lay  a  dark  shape  against  the  sky,  and 
from  the  cone  of  Yasua  streamed  a  tongue  of 
flame,  rising  and  falling,  and  springing  high  as 
an  explosion  took  place,  for  hours  we  si 
along  in  sight  of  that  weird  lighthouse  of  the 
Pacific,  and  all  the  passengers  leant  over  the 
bulwarks  and  watched  the  lurid  light  pulsating 
across  the  dark  waters.  That  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  vivid  of  all  our  memory-pictures  of  this 
mighty  volcano. 
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Mow    they    Rescued    the   Dogs    of    Taylor's    Island. 

B\   Orrin  E.   Dunlap,  oi    Niagara  Falls,  X.Y. 

Above    all  things  the  American  people  admire   originality   and   "  new  sensations."      Well,  they  had  one 

when  some  dogs,  whose  owners  sought  to  destroy  them,  survived  the  whirlpool  rapids  of  the   Niagara 

River  and    landed  on   Taylor's  Island.     The    controversy  about    those   dogs  and  their   ultimate  rescue 

by  the  hero  of  this  narrative  form  a  curious  and  amusing  history. 


[AGARA     FALLS    lias     witnessed 
many  strange  incidents,  but  non 
them    more   so   than   that  attending 
the  rescue  of  two  dogs  from  Taylor's 
Island     in     the    summer    of    1 88 1. 

Taylor's  Island  was  a  rocky  spot  in  the  famous 

whirlpool  rapids  a  short  distance  below  the  rail- 
suspension  bridge.     It  was  at  the  base  of 

the  New  York  cliff,  and  received   its  name  from 

the  fact  that  a  man  named  Taylor,  while  being 
I  it    through    the    rapids 

on     March     31st,    1857, 

landed      there,      and      was 
1     by    a    rope-ladder. 

from  that  time  until   1 881 

it    remained    tenant  less. 

The     island     was    situated 
ral  hundred  feet  down- 
stream from  the  suspension 

bridge,      and      when      the 

electric     road     was     built 

along  the    water's    edge   it 

pierced      its      shores     and 

destroyed  it  for  ever. 

In    those  days  it   was  a 

practice  for  people  who  had 

a  dog  they  wished  to  destroy 
out    on    the    bridge 

and  drop  it   into  the  river 

200ft.  below.       It   was   not 

suspected  that  any  dog  so 

disposed  of  could  withstand 

the   terrible    drop   into   the 

waves    of    the    rapids    and 

then   live   to   make  a  land 

ing.      But  in  the  summer  of 

1881  the   Niagara  residents  were  amazed  at  the 
overy  of  a  dog  on   the   island.      Whose   it 

was,   or  where  it  came   from,  was  for  a  time  a 

mystery.      Soon    after  another   dog    landed   on 

the   island,    and    became  a  companion   to  the 

first  dog  ;   and   later  on,   after  enthusiasm  and 

interest  in   the    new    inhabitants   of   the   island 

had  developed,  a  third  dog  was  discovered. 
The    first  dog   was  a  bulldog,    the  second  a 

water-spaniel,  and  the  third   a  little  black  and- 

tan.     The  fact  of  the  dogs'  imprisonment  on  the 

island    formed   only  a   local   incident  for   some 
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days.  Then  it  was  spread  through  the  country, 
and  even  in  Europe  interest  was  aroused.  The 
original  dog,  the  bull-pup,  became  known  as 
the  "  Monarch  Dog,:'  because  for  days  he  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Each  day  people 
left  the  through  trains  passing  east  and  west, 
and  walked  across  the  suspension  bridge  in  order 
to  get  a  view  of  the  dogs  down  on  the  island. 

Many  of  these  people,  in   fart  all   of  them, 
began    to    speculate   as    to    the    best    plan    for 

rescuing  the  dogs.  When 
the  fust  one  was  discovered 
on  the  island  people 
living  near  by  the  cliff  daily 
dropped  over  articles  of 
food  to  the  animal,  and  as 
the  number  of  dogs  in- 
creased it  became  a  popular 
thing  for  people  living  in 
the  city,  and  also  those 
staying  at  the  hotels,  to 
carry  packages  of  food 
down  to  the  river  -  bank 
daily  and  enjoy  themselves 
dropping  it  over  to  the  cast- 
away dogs.  At  this  point 
the  cliff  is  very  steep,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  articles 
of  food  so  dropped  would 
reach  some  part  of  the 
island  below. 

Public  sentiment  varied 
on  the  dog  question.  As  the 
number  of  do''s    increased 

O 

it  was  alleged  that  hack  men 
and  hotel  proprietors  were  to 
blame  for  the  three  dogs  being  so  isolated.  To 
quell  this  spirit  of  public  sentiment  one  who 
signed  himself  "A  Friend  of  the  Dogs"  vvn 
to  the  Press  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Susp.  Bridge,  August  2nd,  1881. 
"  As  there  seems  to  be  considerable  mis- 
understanding concerning  the  dogs  on  the 
Taylor  Island  watering-place,  and  how  they 
came  to  be  visiting  such  a  desolate  summer 
resort,  the  publication  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
will,  perhaps,  exonerate  the  owners  of  the  dogs 
from  any  blame  whatever. 


HERO  OF  TAYLOR  S  ISLAND. 

Garber,  New  York. 


HOW   THEY   RESCUED   THE    DOGS   OF   TAYLOR'S    ISLAND. 


"  The  bulldog  originally  belonged  to  George 
Seitz,  of  Suspension  Bridge,  and  being  con- 
sidered by  him  neither  useful  nor  ornamental, 
he  last  April  threw  him  from  the  suspension 
bridge  into  the  river,  never  expecting  to  see  him 
again,  and  thereby  waived  all  future  claim  to 
him.  Several  days  afterwards  the  dog  was  seen 
on  the  island,  where  it  remained  alone  until 
Sunday,     July    ioth,    when    it    was    apparently 


•or.       bred  Yokes,  who  mad'-  two  attempts 
to  capture  one  of  the  dogs,  was  o 
up,  his  failure  being  simply  due  to  misman 
ment.      His   first   trap  was   too   small,   and 
second,  while  being  dragged  up  th<  of  the 

d    cliff,    was    dropped  ;    the   sharp 
culling  his  rope  and  tearing  his   b 

"The  fate  of  the  dogs,  'so  near  aiv 
far,:   still  looks   rather  dubious.      Although  the 


"  HE   THREW   THE    BULLDOG    FROM    THE    SUSPENSION 

made  happy  by  the  arrival  of  an  Irish  setter. 
This  second  unfortunate,  while  swimming 
about  the  race-way  of  Winners  Mill,  being 
too  venturesome,  was  swept  out  into  the 
rapids  before  his  owner  could  give  any  assistance. 
Parlies  who  happened  to  see  the  dog  from  the 
bridge  say  that  he  struggled  bravely  against  the 
swift  current  until  he  reached  the  island,  where 
he   was  given  a  canine  welcome  by  his  prede- 
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SEE   HIM    AGAIN. 


setter  is  legally  claimed  by  Michael  Barnett,  the 
bulldog  certainly  is  public  property. ' 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
Vokes  of  the  celebrated  Yokes  family 
I  ondon,  had  become  interested  m  the  dogs. 
The  Yokes  family  had  been  rusticating  for  a 
time  on  the  Canadian  side  at  Niagara,  and  were 
frequent  visitors  to  the  point  where  the  dogs 
were  prisoners.     -Mr.  Vokes  had  a  wooden  box- 
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.  and  on  the  second  attempt  at  rescue 

d  in  caging  th<  .  but  on  pulling 

the  trap  up  the  cliff  it   caught,  the  rope  broke, 

and    the   trap    fell    and   went    to  pieces  on  the 

island.     Th<  was  uninjured  by  the  fall. 

But  the  longer  the  dogs  remained  on  the 
island  the  more  valuable  they  became  in  the 
g  fanci  rs.  Their  notoriety  was  great, 
and  rapidly  extended.  The  question  of  owner 
ship  was  brought  up  in  papers  near  and  far.  It 
formed  a  subject  for  serious  editorial  argument. 
The  attempt  of  Fred  Yokes  to  rescue  the  dogs 
resented  by  John  Watson,  a  conductor  on  a 
dining-car  passing  across  the  suspension  brii 

and  west.  Mr.  Watson  was  good  to  the 
animals,  and  brought  them  many  choice  bits 
bom  the  car  tables.  When  Mr.  Voices  was  trying 
to  save  the  dogs  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, who  forbade  him  to  interfere  further  with 
property,  the  dogs.  In  order  that  Mr.  Yokes 
might  more  clearly  understand  the  situation,  he 
informed  by  Officer  Sackett  that  if  he 
should  succeed  in  landing  either  of  the  dogs  on 
the  bank,  not  only  would  the  dog  be  taken 
away,  but  he  (Mr.  Yokes)  would  be  immedi- 
ately placed  under  arrest.  Yokes  undertook  to 
bluff  the  officer  by  handing  him  his  card,  with 
his  addri-x  stating  that  he  would  he  pleased  to 
be  placed  under  arrest,  but  he  proposed  to  have 
that  dog  or  "bust."  However,  as  Mr.  Watson 
was  prepared  to  prove  his  ownership  not  only 
by  a  bill  of  sale,  but  also  by  a  tax  receipt, 
Mr.  Yokes  desisted,  deciding  to  consult  an 
attorney.  These  circumstances  brought  out  the 
following  editorial  comment  :  — 

"  A  good  deal  has  lately  been  said  about  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Vokes  to  obtain  pos- 
ion  of  one  of  the  dogs  on  Taylor's  Island. 
and  that  the  owners  of  the  dogs  ordered  him  to 
desist,  saying  that  the  dogs  would  be  put  back  if 
rescued.  Now.  we  wish  to  suggest  to  those 
owners  that  their  actions  are  possibly  illegal,  and 
we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  people  in 
general  to  this  fact.  There  are  many  persons 
who,  from  motives  of  humanity  or  a  desire  to 
own  one  of  those  dogs,  would  like  to  rescue  them. 
The  owners,  of  course,  would  treat  them  as  they 
have  treated  Mr.  Yokes. 

••  Xow,  first  and  foremost,  the  intentional 
placing  of  any  dog  in  this  position — and  some 
of  them  were  thrown  into  the  river  at  such 
a  point  and  into  such  a  current  as  to  give  them 
the  best  chance  of  landing  on  this  spot — is 
most  surely  cruelty  to  animals.  In  their  isolated 
and  cramped  position,  their  chances  of  obtaining 
food  for  themselves  is  absolutely  nil,  and  their 
lives  depend  upon  their  being  (>-<\  regularly  by 
ons  from  the  bank  above.  Next,  a  refusal  to 
nit  their  being  rescued  is  again   intentional 


cruelty  to  animals.  Were  Mr.  Bergh's  (the 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  ol 
Cruelty  to  Animals)  attention  called  to  the 
matter,  and  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  this 
being  done,  the  persons  who  have  thus  im- 
prisoned the  animals,  and  those  who  prevent 
their  rescue,  may  find  themselves  as  much 
isolated  from  their  fellow-beings  as  these  poor 
.  only  in  a  different  way. 

"  If  Mr.  Vokes  really  desires  to  procure  one 
of  these  dogs,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  a  sure 
kit  slow  way  will  be  to  follow  up  the  clue  of 
legal  ownership  of  the  land,  while  a  surer  and 
quicker  way  will  be  to  write  the  facts  to  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  and  a  special  agent,  armed  with  full 
authority  of  the  law,  will  doubtless  soon  be  on 
the  spot  and  will  take  special  delight  in  proving 
to  the  dog-owners  that  the  wishes  of  the  Society 
are  of  some  account." 

One  editor  wrote  as  follows  :  "  It  would  seem 
that  the  numerous  editors  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  of  the  old  suspension  bridge  should 
club  together  and  raise  a  fund  to  be  called  the 
Taylor  Island  Dog  Beneficiary  Fund,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  permanent  support  of  the  dog, 
if  he  is  ever  rescued,  and  if  he  is  not,  then  to  be 
used  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  for 
surely  no  other  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  of 
the  same  size,  has  ever  furnished  them  with  such 
a  fruitful  and  reliable  subject  for  half  a  column  of 
facts  ora  column  of  editorial  on  cruelty  toanimals." 

Forest  and  Stream  and  other  sporting  papers 
printed  regular  reports  from  their  correspondents 
on  the  dog  situation  at  Niagara.  Day  after  day 
the  circle  of  interest  broadened,  and  the  attempt 
of  Fred  Vokes  gave  an  international  tinge  to 
the  excitement,  for  such  it  was.  All  day  and 
late  in  the  evening  the  high  banks  of  the  river 
and  the  bridges  were  thronged  with  people 
looking  for  the  dogs.  "  I  have  been  down  to 
see 'the  dog,' but  didn't  see  him.  He  is  still 
there,"  was  a  common  street  remark.  The  dogs 
were  the  principal  subject  of  conversation  on 
the  hotel  verandas,  and  many  were  the  plans 
of  rescue  suggested.  People  drove  in  from  miles 
around  to  see  the  dogs,  and  all  visitors  carried 
food  for  them.  No  dogs  ever  lived  so  high 
after  public  attention  was  drawn  to  them.  City 
officials  and  others  began  to  get  letters  suggest- 
ing methods  of  rescue,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
ways  suggested.     One  man  wrote  : — 

"  After  the  animal  has  been  left  without  food 
for  two  or  three  days  and  is  famished,  a  bag  with 
a  spring  attached  to  it,  and  containing  a  piece 
of  meat,  will  he  let  down.  It  is  expected  that 
when  the  dog  seizes  the  meat  the  spring  will 
close  upon  him,  and  be  will  be  drawn  up  in  the 
bag  to  the  bank  above." 


HOW   THEY    RESCUED   THE    DOCS    OF   TAYLOR'S    ISLAND. 


A    resident     of     Raleigh,     South     Carolina, 
uggested  the  following  scheme  : — ■ 

"  Take  a  small  line,  make  a  slip-loop  on  it, 
:ast  it  so  as  to  lay  the  loop  flat  on  the  rock, 
watch  closely  the  movements  ;  when  the  dog 
nits  a  foot  in  the  loop  draw  quickly,  so  as  to 
asten  the  foot  or  leg  in  the  loop." 

The  writer  of  the  above  did  not  take  into 
consideration  that  there  might  be  trouble  in 
casting  a  small  line  200ft.  so  that  the  loop 
would  lie  flat  on  a  rock.  But  an  equally  impos- 
sible scheme  of  rescue  was  this  from  a  resident 
of  the  Shaker  Settlement,  N.Y.  : — 

"  Take  a  large,  deep  basket  ;  in   the  bottom 


"It   is  a  mistake  to  suppose   that   fish  only 
can   be  caught  with  a  hook.     Take  a  larg     ; 
hook,  bait   it  with   fresh   b  it  down  with  a 

strong   line,  and   when    the   dog  grabs   the   b 
let   two    men    with    the    shore-end    run    for    the 
railroad    track  (500ft.  back),  and   they  will    land 
the  dog  on  the  bank." 

A  man  who  had  sporting  tendencies,  and  was 
disposed  to  consider  the  situation  on  its  merits, 
offered  the  following  :  — 

"The  dog,  I  understand,  is  a    bulldo 
is  always  a  fighting  dog,  and  his  late  solitary  life- 
has   undoubtedly  increased  his   nerve.     Attach 
a  rope  to  the  tail  of  another  fighting  dog  and 
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put  a  piece  of  meat.  Lower  the  basket  by  four 
ropes  fastened  to  the  four  corners.  The  dog 
will  naturally  get  in  the  basket  for  the  meat. 
Then  commence  hoisting,  and  in  all  probability 
the  dog  will   remain   quiet   and   not  attempt  to 

jump  out." 

The  situation  in  which  the  dogs  were  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  fishermen,  and  one  of 
the  handlers  of  pole  and  line  made  this  sug- 
gestion : — 


let  him  down  to  Taylor's  Island.  Then  when 
they  are  clinched  in  deadly  strife,  [mil  on  the 
rope  A  bulldog  never  lets  go  so  long  as  he  is 
face  to  face  with  his  adversary,  and  the  rescuing 
dog  would  be  pulled  up  by  the  tail." 

Still  another  plan  for  the  rescue  of  the  dogs 
was  published  in  these  words  :— 

"  Take  a  barrel ;  bore  some  holes  in  the  top 
and  put  a  rope  in.  Place  some  straw  in  the 
barrel  and  carefully  let  it  over  the  cliff  down  on 
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the  island.  Let  it  stay  there  for  a  few  clays,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  dog  will  soon  use  it  as  a 
sleeping-place.  Watch  it,  and  when  he  has 
gone  in  some  night  and  got  to  sleep,  carefully 
it  up,  and  my  word  lor  it,  he  can  be  landed 
ly." 

There  was  no  end  to  the  schemes.  News- 
papers from  Maine  to  California  and  from 
.Minnesota  to  Texas  published  squibs  about  the 
l'hey  were  talked  about  on  ocean  steam- 
ships, and  people 
wrote  back  to  ascer- 
tain the  outcome  of 
the  strife  for  their 
rescue  and  possess- 
ion. No  incident 
.a  Niagara  created 
such  a  continuous 
interest,  and  Euro- 
pean papers  joined 
in  the  comment. 
Many  jokes  were 
cracked  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  im- 
prisoned animals, 
and  early  applica- 
tions for  their 
appearance  at  dog 
shows  were  made, 
even  before  they 
were  rescued. 

Among  those  who 
had  watched  the 
dogs  in  their  daily 
r  u  n  about  the 
island  of  the  rapids 
was  James  Francis 
1  \  r  o w  n ,  a  boy 
seventeen  years  old, 
and  the  son  of 
the  leading  tailor 
in  the  town.  Young 
brown  had  had 
considerable  experi- 
in  climbing 
the  Niagara  cliffs, 
and  day  after  day 
the  sorrowful 
plight  of  the  d  E 
impressed  itself 
upon  him  ;  and  at 
a     plan     for     their 


HIS    WAV    CAR! 

I    BEFORE 


length  he  communicated 
rescue  to  his  friend, 
Charles  H.  ahirley,  now  Dr.  Shirley.  If 
Shirley  would  help  him,  Brown  agreed  to  go 
down  to  the  island  after  the  dogs.  It  was  a 
brave  resolve. 

The  trip  must  of  necessity  be  full  of  peril  at 
every  point,  and  young  brown  did  not  dare 
inform  anybody  else  of  his  plan  for  fear  it  would 


reach  the  ears  of  the  police,  who  might  arrest 
him  for  endangering  his  life  to  save  a  dog.  But 
the  humane  spirit  was  strong  in  Brown's  breast, 
and  he  was  willing  to  make  the  attempt  to  free 
the  creatures,  even  though  it  cost  him  his  life. 
He  could  not  longer  see  the  poor  dogs  im- 
prisoned on  the  so-called  island  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  boiling,  seething  waters  of  the 
whirlpool  rapids.  He  had  watched  for  hours 
the  action  of  the  waters,  and  knew  just  how  the 

currents  ran  at 
the  point  above  the 
island. 

He  fancied  that 
if  a  person  could 
reach  a  point  about 
150ft.  ahove  the 
island  on  the  shore, 
he  might  drop  into 
the  river  and  float 
on  the  waves  right 
on  to  the  little 
"Isle  of  Dogs." 
At  least,  he  decided 
to  attempt  this 
course.  He  gave 
full  instructions  to 
his  friend  Shirley, 
and  the  plan  was 
fully  understood 
by  both  boys. 
Then  Brown  went 
up  the  river  to 
the  old  Witmer 
flouring  mill  and 
climbed  down  the 
stairs  beside  the 
shaft.  Leaving  the 
mill-shed,  he  made 
his  way  carefully 
along  the  precipi- 
tous bank,  now  slid- 
ing, now  dropping 
by  a  rope  thrown 
over  a  tree,  along 
a  route  never  before 
trodden  by  human 
feet  —  all  the  time 
high  over  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  the 
rapids,  where  a  false  step  might  mean  a  plunge  to 
certain  death,  if  not  on  the  rocks,  certainly 
in  the  Niagara  River,  which  at  this  point 
rushes  with  incredible  fury. 

but  Brown's  nerve  was  good,  and  he  kept  on. 
By  this  time  his  attempt  had  become  noised 
about  the  town,  and  on  the  bridges  and 
banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  people  began 
to  gather  in  great  crowds.      It  was  shouted  that 
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ISLAND. 
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the  dogs  were  about  to  be  rescued.  Everybody 
who  could  was  there  long  before  Brown  had 
reached  the  island,  for  the  trip  was  a  trying  one. 
In  some  cases  business  places  were  closed. 
Brown  continued  his  journey  along  the  cliff  until 
he  reached  a  point  where  he  thought  best  to 
take  to  the  river.  He  threw  off  the  greater  part 
of  his  clothing,  fastened  the  end  of  a  long  rope 
to  a  tree,  and  then  catching  hold  of  the  rope  he 
slid  down  into  the  river. 

For  a  moment  he  rested  on  a  rock,  and 
catching  one  end  of  the  rope  swung  out  into  the 
stream  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  current.     By 


"CATCHING    ONE    END   OF    THE    ROI'E    HE   SWUNG   OUT    INTO   THE 


powerful  swimming  he  managed  to  keep 
close  to  the  rocky  base  of  the  cliff,  and 
the  current  swept  him  on  clown  stream  right  to 
the  island.  As  he  pulled  himself  out  upon  the 
rocks  the  gorge  echoed  and  re-choed  with 
applause  from  the  crowds  on  both  sides  of  the 
river      As  soon  as  he  landed  his  friend  Shirley 


lowered  him  a  bag  containing  two  strong  flour 
sacks,  a  change  of  clothing,  a  supply  t,  a 

loaded  revolver,  and  an  umbrella,     brown  partly 
dressed   himself,   and   rested   awhile    under   the 
umbrella,  hoping  that  the  dogs  would  coi 
from  the  caves  into  which  they  had  fled  when 
he  landed.     Then,  with  the  meat  in  one  ri 
and   the  revolver  in  the   other,   he   started    to 
scrape   an   acquaintance   with    the   timid   i 
aways.     It  was  not  long  before  one  of  the  d 
was  captured   and   placed  in  a  bag,  which  was 
securely  tied  and  drawn  up  to  the  cliff-top  by  a 
long  rope.     But  Watch,  the  real  prize-  the  bull- 
dog which   John  Watson   claimed  to 
own — was  not  so  easily  caught.      He 
fought  very  shy  of  Brown's  advan 
but  finally  succumbed  to  the  m 
A  piece  was  dropped  into  one  of  the 
sacks,  and  into  it  the  dog  plunged, 
and,    after   quite    a    battle,    he    was 
safely  secured  and  on  his  way  up  the 
cliff,    when;     he    was    soon     landed. 
When  the  bag  was  again  lowered  it 
contained  this  letter  :- 

"  Suspension  Bridge, 
"August  nth,  1881,  3.30  p.m. 
"  Mr.   James  Brown,  Occupant  and 
Proprietor  Taylor's    Island,   Niagara 
River. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —Many  of  your  friends 
and  neighbours  are  witnessing  your 
daring  feats  in  rescuing  the  dogs 
from  their  river  home.  We  earnestly 
desire  your  return  to  safety,  and 
would  caution  you  to  be  very  careful 
in  your  return,  and  run  no  risk.  If 
it  is  necessary  we  will  give  you  any 
assistance  you  wish.  If  hunger  or 
fatigue  overtake  you  while  there, 
please  let  us  know.  Do  not 
worried  or  discouraged,  for  you  have 
many  friends. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Franklin  Pletchi  r." 
In  reply,   Brown  sent    the  follow- 
ing:— 

"Taylor's  Island, 

August   1 1  th,  i'ss'- 
"•  F.  Fletcher,  Esq. 

«  Dear     Sir,-    I     rec<  ived     your 
thoughtful    note    from    the   mail 
direct        1    am    now    satisfied  ;   and 
have  rescued  the  dogs  with   less   personal  risk 
than  the  audience  on  the  bridge  perhaps  beli. 
The  hardest  work  will  be  on  my  return  pass; 
Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  I  am^tc.  Brown>j 

After  writing  this  note  Mr.    brown  attempted 
to  capture  the  third  dog,  but  it  remained  in  a 
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mi.   widic  world   maoaxim:. 


THE   BULLDOG    FOUGHT    VERY   SHY   OF    BROWNS   ADVANCES. 


cave  out  of  reach.  The  sun  was  now  •  sinking  below 
the  Canadian  cliff,  and  Brown  knew  he  must  get 
back  before  darkness  fell.  It  was  past  five  o'clock  when 
he  started  on  the  return  journey.  He  pulled  himself 
up  through  the  rapids  by  the  rope  he  had  left  fast  to 
the  tree,  and  up  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  cliff  from 
the  water  to  the  tree  he  made  his  way  by  the  rope. 
Once  safely  on  the  cliff  he  managed  by  hard  work  to 
make  the  ascent,  being  aided  on  a  part  of  the  return 
trip  by  anxious  friends  who  had  made  their  way  to 
his  assistance.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  bank  he 
ived  a  tremendous  ovation,  and    it    was   with  difficulty 


he  prevented  the  people  carrying 
him  on  their  shoulders  through 
the  town. 

A  few  evenings  after  he  was  in- 
vited to  one  of  the  principal  hotels 
of  the  city,  where  he  found  a 
gathering  of  friends  to  meet  him. 
The  occasion  was  made  clear  to 
him  when  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Pomroy 
arose,  and  in  a  neat  speech  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  gold 
badge  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

"To  J.  F.  Brown,  from  J.  Watson, 
for  rescuing  his  dog  from  Taylor 
Island,  August  n,  1881." 

Mr.  Brown  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised. He  responded  in  words 
which  told  how  willing  he  was  to 
risk  his  life  to  rescue  the  helpless 
animals,  and,  of  course,  he  was  glad 
it  had  given  pleasure  to  his  friends. 
A  banquet  followed,  and  to  this  day 
the  heroic  deed  of  James  Francis 
Brown  is  praised  at  Niagara.  Since 
that  day  in  August,  1881,  Mr. 
Brown  has  entered  the  art  field. 
He  has  studied  in  Europe,  his  work 
being  praised  by  the  masters  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  His  pre- 
sent home  is  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


THIS    IS    THE     INSCRIBED   GOLD    BADGE 

WHICH  WAS  I'RESEN  l  ED   TO  MR.  BROWN 

AFTER    HIS   PLUCKY    [EAT. 

From  a  Photo. 
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Irription  in  China-House-Moving  Extraordinary-How  the  Church  Steeple  Came  Down-Snap-shots 
in  the  Sahara-A  Hornet's  Nest  m  a  Tea  Garden-A  Stable  in  a  Tree-The  "Ti?er  M?n"  nMnl 
What  a  Dust-Storm  in  Texas  Looks  Llke-A  Town  Made  of  Old  Cars-Boa'ing  ^thf  T?gris    e!"    etl 


is    connected   by   a 
,   either  with   treadles 


PRACTICALLY  THE   ONLY   KIND 


KAL  MACHINERY  USED  IN  CHINA, 


From  a  Photo. 

HE  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents what  is  practically  the  only 
kind  of  agricultural  machinery  used 
in  China.  Even  the  Chinese  mind 
has  recognised  that  it  would  be 
slow  work  to  irrigate  a  field  by  means  of 
buckets  when  a  waterway  is  at  hand.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  when  this  idea 
crystallized  into  the  contrivance  shown,  but  the 
machine  has  been  used  in  China  for  centuries. 
It  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  common  chain-pump, 
set  at  an  angle  of 
twenty  or  thirty 
degrees.  In  a 
long,  narrow 
trough  (the  lower 
end  being  under 
water  and  the 
upper  over  a 
channel  in  the 
field  to  be  irri- 
gated) is  an  end- 
less chain  of  flat 
wooden  float-. 
at  right  angles  to 
the  trough  and 
passing  over  a 
toothed  wheel  at 
each    end.     The 
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upper    wheel 
cogged   axle 

to  be  worked  by  coolies,  or  with  a 
large  horizontal  wheel  turned  by 
the  ordinary  Chinese  beast  of 
burden— the  water-buffalo.  Along 
the  banks  of  Chinese  rivers  and 
canals  these  pumps  can  be  counted 
by  scores,  some  driven  by  per- 
spiring labourers,  with  no  clothing 
but  a  loin-rag,  and  some  by  the 
patient  buffalo,  plodding  his  dull 
way,  for  hours  and  hours,  round 
and  round,  on  a  path  beaten  hard 
by  his  own  feet.  He  is  usually 
protected  from  the  fierce  summer 
heat  by  a  mat  thrown  over  a  rough 
bamboo  frame.  Coolies,  being  less 
valuable  animals,  work  in  the  sun. 
House-moving  extraordinary  is 
the  subject  of  our  next  photo.  In 
the  Western  States,  where  dwelling- 
houses  are  usually  constructed  of 
wood,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
remove  them  bodily  from  one  part  of  a  town  to 
another.  But  to  move  a  large  house  ten  miles 
across  an  arm  of  the  sea  is  a  novel  proceeding, 
even  for  the  Western   States.      The   house   in 


question,  moreover,  stood  about  300ft. 
the  Bay  of  San  Diego,  across  which 
desired  to  move  it.  The  photograph 
a  sanatorium  en  route,  containing 
twenty  rooms,  and  owned  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
of  San  Diego  (a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
California).     It  was  built  on  Elorence  Heights, 


above 

it    was 

shows 

about 


2.— HOUSE-MOVING   EXTRAORDINARY— MOVI 

From  a] 


ING  A  TWENTY-ROOMED   HOUSE  AND    ITS   OUTBUILDINGS  ACROSS  THE 
RAV   OF    SAN    DIEGO.  J'hoto. 
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"  WITH    A    FEARFUL    CRASH    THE    ENTIRE 
Front  a)  THROUGH    THE    ROOF.' 


,  I  KilIxE    CAME    DOWN 

[Photo. 


a  suburb  of  that  town,  and  was  moved  down 
the  slope  on  rollers  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
large  house  was  next  placed  on  a  lighter  and 
towed  a  distance  of  ten  miles  to  Coronado, 
where  it  was  set  up  near  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado.  The  building  on  the  lighter  in 
front  is  the  barn.  The  lighters  employed  were 
of  about  the  same  size,  but  the  second  one, 
which  supports  the  entire  institution,  is  sunk  to 
a  much  greater  depth  in  the  water.  The  house 
weighed  about  145  tons,  and  the  cost  of  moving 
it  from  its  former  to  its  present  site  was  about 
^540.  This  interesting  photograph  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  < '.  Bussey,  of  San  Diego. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the 
interior  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Selma, 
Alabama,  after  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  broke  over  the  town  on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  March  18th,  1899.  A  few  minutes 
re  the  storm  broke  some  members  of  the 
choir  entered  the  church  for  the  purpose  of 
practising.  They  were  discussing  the  probability 
of  the  roof  giving  way  before  the  viol*  nee  of  tin- 
wind  when,  with  a  fearful  crash,  the  entire 
steeple  fell  down  through  the  roof  within  a  few 
feet  of  where   they  were   sitting.      In   its   fall  it 


turned  right  over,  smashing  up  the  floor  o( 
the  church,  and  penetrating  to  the  basement 
The  lady  seen  beside  the  steeple — a  membef 
of  the  choir  —  was  in  the  church  at  the 
time  this  alarming  accident  happened,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  transfixed  by  the 
falling  spire. 

Once  a  year  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
hold  a  fast  known  as  the  Muharram  in 
honour  of  Hasan  and  Husein,  grand- 
children of  Mahomet.  This  lasts  for  ten 
days,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  they 
must  not  touch  food  or  drink  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  On  the  tenth  day  there  is  a 
great  procession  of  taboots,  or  models  of  the 
heroes'  tombs,  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of 
masqueraders.  The  taboots  are  taken  to  the 
sea  or  some  large  tank,  sprinkled  with  water, 
and  then  broken  up,  while  all  the  masque- 
raders wash  off  their  paint.  Our  photograph, 
which  was  taken  at  Burdwan,  Bengal,  shows 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  great  procession. 
This  fearsome  person  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  tiger,  and  his  naked  body  is  painted  in  vivid 
stripes  of  black  and  yellow,  while  his  mouth 
is  smeared  with  realistic  red  paint.  The  men 
who  take  the  part  of  tigers  are  usually  athletes, 
and  when  they  meet  another  "  tiger  "  there  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  wrestling  match,  culmi- 
nating in  a  free  fight  between  the  supporters 
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THE   GREAT   TRACKLESS   SAHARA    IS    LIKE— ON 
THERE   GUIDES   THE   CARAVAN'. 


A    BUSH    HEKE    A^  l> 

[Phot 


and  flung  down  ai 

on  cither  side  of  the  road.     0n< 

these  will  b  ground, 

and  another  a  little  to   the  1.  r 

centre  of  the  picture.    I 

between  them,  across  the  photo.,  l 

right  to  left. 

This   is   a   tree  in    tin     • 
Biskra,    in   Algeria,  which,    owing 
the    fact    that    a    I 

halted   for  a  short    tin  leath  it.-- 

shade,  has  acquired  a  reputation  ol 
sanctity.  It  is  covered  with  ] 
rag,  etc.,  which  various  pa 
suffering  from  an  injured  f<  ot,  oph- 
thalmia, or  some  other  ailment,  have 
attached  to  it  in  the  hope  that  by 
making  these  votive  offerings  the) 
may  obtain  relief. 


of  the  respective  champions.  In  order 
to  prevent  such  occurrences,  however, 
a  paternal  Government  has  decreed 
that  each  masquerader  must  depos 
fifty  rupees  as  security  for  his  gooo 
behaviour,  and  find  a  guarantee  foi 
five  hundred  more. 

This  photo,  represents  a  typical 
bit  of  Saharan  scenery  taken  on  the 
caravan  route  between  Tougourt  and 
Ouargla.  The  road  itself,  especially 
after  a  sandstorm,  when  the  foot- 
marks of  previous  travellers  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  drifting  sand, 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
desert  which  surrounds  it.  The  only 
guides  to  indicate  the  route  are 
branches   torn   off  the  desert  bushes 
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7-— A    DESERT    MOSQUE,    OR    PRAYING-PLACE,     IN    THE   GREAT    SAHARA. 

From  a  Photo. 
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G.-A  s.ACKtU  TREE-SHRINE  NEAK  BISKRA— NOTICE  THE  VOTIVE  01  1 

From  a  Photo. 


Next  we  have  a  photo,  of  one  of  the 
so-called  desert  mosques  which  are  to 
be  occasionally  nut  with  in  the  Sahara. 
They  are  usually  ei 

upon  which  a  marabout  (or  holy  man) 
has,  at  a  more  or  less  ren 
rested,  eaten  a  meal,  or  ei 
the   night.     The   one  shown    in    this 
photo,    is    1  tie  rely    a    pi  und 

about   5ft.   square,   ini 
stone  wall,   perhaps    i8in.   hig 
having   in    its  eastern  ft-hand) 

a   small  recess  to   indicate   the 
r    direction    in    which    to 
turn   while   praying   in    order  to  face 
,:  a.     These  "mosques"  are  used 
as    praying  -  places     by    members    of 
passing  caravans. 
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delightful  and  pleasing  use  for  the 
old  streetcars  discarded  from  the  city 
traffic.  "  Carville  "  is  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  the  many 
windows  in  the  street -car  houses 
which  there  exist  afford  numerous 
very  fine  views  of  the  ocean  swells 
as  they  roll  upon  the  beach.  The 
houses  built  out  of  the  old  street- 
cars take  many  forms,  and  the  style 
of  "architecture"  is  varied.  Some 
of  them  rest  close  to  the  ground, 
while  others  have  been  elevated  on 
foundations,  and  thus  form  what 
might  be  termed  a  second  story. 
The  photos,  give  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  cars  are 
used,  and  in  them  may  be  found 
suggestions  for  similar  structures  in 


8. — A   STRANGE   LANDMARK    TO  GUIDE   CARAVANS    IN    THE 

From  a]  Algerian  desert.  [Photo. 

This  curious-looking  building  is  a  "  Gue- 
meerah,"  or  artificial  landmark  erected  for  the 
guidance  of  caravans  traversing  the  "  areg  "  or 
district  of  sandhills,  near  El  Quad,  in  Algeria. 
Ouemeerahs  are  built  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
miles  all  along  the  principal  routes  followed 
by  the  caravans.  They  are  built  of  solid 
masonry  on  the  highest  giound  possible. 
Some  of  them  are  visible  over  great  distances. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Cali- 
fornia is  the  little  village  of  "  Carville,"  a 
suburb  of  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
four-mile  drive  through  Golden  Gate  Park. 
In  this  small  village  one  finds  that  the 
American  people  resident  there  have  found  a 
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IO.— NEAR   VIEW   OF   A    SMART   DWELLING    IN 

From  a  Photo. 


CARVILLE 


9.— A   TOW:;    BUILT  OF   OLD   TRAM-CARS    NEAR    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

From  a  Photo. 


other  places.  In  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
street  railways  are  constantly  being  re- 
modelled, and  as  electricity  supersedes 
other  sources  of  power  new  cars  are  pur- 
chased and  many  of  the  old  cars  dis- 
carded. 

"Readers  of  The  Wide  World,"  writes 
the  Turkish  noble,  Arif  Haidar,  "  will 
remember  reading  in  the  June  number  the 
story  of  my  escape  from  the  fortress-prison 
of  Tripoli.  In  that  narrative  there  occurs, 
on  page  267,  a  sentence  which,  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
preter to  whom  I  dictated  the  story  in 
Persian,    places   the  reader   under   a  mis- 


ODDS    AND    ENDS. 
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11.—  AKIF    1IAIDAK,    THE   TURK1SI 


NOBLE,    ENDEAVOURS   TO   ESCAPE    FROM    TRIPOLI   AS   A    CAMEL-DRIVER. 

From  a  Photo. 


apprehension.  What  I  really  said  was  that 
Mustapha  Bey  used  to  reproach  us  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  was 
killed  in  1896  by  a  Persian  who  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  our  committee,  which  is 
composed  of  men  of  light  and  learning,  who 
are  trying  to  awaken  the  Ottoman  public  to  the 
misrule  and  tyranny  of  the  present  regime.  In 
another  place  the  interpreter  has  too  literally 
translated  Eastern  idioms,  placing  me  in  an 
unflattering  light.  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  say 
that  before  my  final  decision  to  escape  by  sea  I 
had  almost  completed  a  land  plan.  There  are 
a  number  of  Druses  in  Tripoli,  exiled  from 
Syria,  who  work  in  the  fortress.  These  also 
desired  to  escape,  but  could  not.  I  made 
friends  with  some  of  them,  and  promised 
them  money  if  they  would  help  me.  The 
provisions  for  the  garrison  of  the  fortress 
are  brought  from  the  interior  on  camels. 
These  used  to  be  unloaded  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  fortress.  Mustapha  Bey,  though 
exceedingly  harsh  in  his  treatment  of 
political  prisoners,  had  so  far  yielded  to 
allow  us — inmates  of  dark  cells  where  no 
sunlight  could  penetrate  —  to  come  out 
twice  a  week  into  the  courtyard  and  bask 
in  the  hot  sun.  Through  my  knowledge 
of  Arabic  I  easily  made  friends  with  the. 
camel-drivers,  and  in  order  to  inform  my 
friend  in  the  town  that  I  would  come  out 
of  the  fortress  disguised  as  an  Arab  camel- 
driver,  I  persuaded  a  friendly  gaoler  to 
photograph  me  on  the  back  of  a  camel  in 
Arab  dress  —  apparently  for  amusement. 
As  the  scheme  developed,  however,  an 
incident  occurred  which  made  me  abandon 
the  project.  I  informed  one  of  my  intimate 
friends  of  my  project,  and  asked  him  to  be 
ready  to  come  with  me.     He,  unfortunately, 


told 

or   twe 
them     wanl 
pe   with    n 

up  the 
npt" 
t  we  ha 
photo,    of   a    1 
built     by    hori 
on  a  grevillia  I 
in  the  Hiralouvah 
lea    Estate,   < 
Ion,   belonging   to 
Mr.    H.    Kirby. 
The  nest  is  about 
6ft.  in  length,  and 
the  hornets  an 
large   size  —  capa- 
ble,    indeed,    of 
inflicting  severe  injury  with  their  powerful  stings. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  coolies  em 
ployed  in  plucking  the  tea-leaf  are  anxious 
avoid  this  corner  of  the  garden. 

One  of  the  most  terrifying  things  which 
settlers  in  the  northern  districts  of  Texas  haw- 
to  contend  with  is  a  "  Norther,"  or  dust-storm. 
They  blow  up  quite  suddenly,  usually  coming 
from  the  north,  and  in  a  few  moments  th 
flying,  blinding  sand  is  everywhere— even  filter- 
ing through  the  sides  of  the  wooden  houses, 
and  covering  everything  with  a  fine,  impalpable 
coating.     The    accompanying    snap-shot    was 
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From  a]  hornet's  nest  in  a  tree.  \riwto. 
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\-i. — HOW   A    DLST-STOR 


M    ROLLS*  UP    IN    TEXAS. 


taken  just  before  the  storm  reached  the  photo- 
grapher, at  Midland,  Texas.  Although  most 
distressing  to  man  and  beast,  these  storms  are 
not  considered  anything  like  so  dangerous  as 
cyclones — another  Texan  attraction.  A  curious 
point  about  them  is  the  sudden  drop  in  the 
temperature  which  always  follows,  sometimes  in 
winter  reaching  fifty  degrees. 

The  accompanying  photo,  shows  one  of  the 
"goofas,"or  curious  circular  boats  in  use  on  the 
River  Tigris.  In 
spite  of  its  clumsy 
appearance  the 
goofa  is  eminently 
suited  to  the  swift 
current  of  the  river, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  small  craft  to 
be  seen  at  Baghdad. 
It  consists  of  a 
wooden  or  wicker 
frame  thickly 
covered  with  tar, 
something  after  the 
style  of  an  ancient 
British  coracle,  and 
is  propelled  by  one 
or  two  rowers  who 
stand  in  the  bow — 
if  a  round  boat  can 
be  said  to  possess 


striking     photograph 


I'ront  a] 


ROSSING   THE   TIGRIS   IN 


a  bow.  The  passengers,  as  shown  in  our 
photo.,  either  stand  up  or  sit  on  the  gunwale. 
It  is  considered  the  height  of  luxurious  goofa- 
travelling  to  have  a  stool  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  passengers. 

The  mammoth  redwood  trees  of  California 
have  been  put  to  many  strange  uses,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  ingenious  one 
than    that    hit   upon   by  the  man  seen   in  the 

shown  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page. 
Anxious  to  possess 
a  stable  for  his 
horses,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  utilize 
one  of  the  giant 
redwoods  on  his 
ranch.  Forthwith 
he  set  to  work. 
The  base  of  the 
tree  was  hollowed 
out,  and  with  a 
little  touching  up 
a  very  passable 
stable  was  the 
result.  The  in- 
terior is  very  roomy, 
and,  as  one  will 
see,  two  horses  can 
be  put  up  comfort- 
ably. 


ODDS    AND    ENDS. 


15.— A    TREK    THAT    FORMS    A    ROOMY    STABLE    KOR    HORSES. 

From  a  Photo,  by  B.   \V.  Iluntoon. 

The    interesting   photograph    showing  a   Ne- 
paulese    wedding    group   was    taken    on    a    tea- 


garden  near  the   Bhutan   frontier  just  afl 
wedding   cerembny,  and   a   very  ha] 
the  bride  and  bridegroom   look.      A  ■ 
Xepaul,  as  is  the  case  all  the  world 
time  for  feasting  and  general   n  | 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the   happy  1 
you   will  notice.'    how   pleased    everyi 
might    be    interesting  to   readers    to  des 
Nepaulese    wedding.     As    a    rule    the 
marry  very  young,  and  the  man  has  to  pay  the 
girl's  father  for  his  future  wife.      Ah 
of  the   high  castes  as   much  as  a   hundred  to 
two   hundred    and    fifty    rupees    are   paid   for  a 
wife;    but  the  average    can    be   taken  at  si 
one    huhdred    and    twenty-five     rupees.       I 
sum  fixed  upon  is,  as  a  rule,  paid  down 
the   ceremony  is  performed.     If   the    man   has 
not  saved   enough   money   to  get  married  and 
is  very  much   in    love,   he   borrows  it  from  the 
head   man,   or  sirdar,  as   such   are   called,   and 
pays  it  back  to  him  monthly  out  of  his  wages. 
After  everything  is  arranged  the  bridegroom  is 
carried  in  a  sort  of  hammock  made  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  to  his  intended's  house  the  day  before 
the  ceremony,      riere,   at   the   bride's   hbus<  . 
big  feast   is   held — huge  quantities  of  pork  and 
buffalo-flesh    being    eaten,    washed    down    with 
rukski  and   murwd,   two   native   liquors.     Next 
day  the  bride  is  carried  to  her  future  husband's 
house,    he    having    previously    returned    home. 
This  carrying  of  the  bride   is  a  great  busini 
and  the  procession  is  headed  by  men  dancing 
and    playing    flutes,    drums,    and    a    kind    of 
bagpipe    which    sounds   not   unlike   the   Scotch 
instrument.     The  music  is  reallv  not  at  all  mi- 
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l6.— A   NEI-AULESE   TEA-GARDEN    WEDDING   NEAR   THE 


[Photo. 
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17. —     THE    ONLY    STRIP  OK   TERRA    F1KMA  VISIBLE   AMONG   THE   WASTE 

OF  "waters    WAS     THE      RAILWAY     EMBANKMENT." 

From  a  Photo,  by  A.  Leslie,  Toronto,  Canada. 

pleasant — if  heard  at  a  fairly  respectable  distance. 
Crowds  follow  the  procession,  and  all  interested 
are  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best.  The  Nepaulese 
costumes,  by  the  way,  are  very  picturesque,  and 
as  these  people  are  very  fond  of  bright  colours 
the  procession  makes  a  pleasing  spectacle.  The 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  bride 
reaching  her  future  husband's  home  by  the 
native  priest,  or  Llama.  Another  procession 
usually  takes  place  along  the  principal  paths  of 
the  village,  and  in  the  evening  yet  another  feast 
is  held,  after  which  the  bridegroom  is  allowed 
to  take  his  bride  to  his  own  house.  As  a  rule 
the  marriages  turn  out 
fairly  happy,  but  the 
Nepaulese  woman  is  often 
a  great  flirt  and  easily  led 
astray,  and  it  is,  one 
grieves  to  say,  a  not  un- 
common occurrence  for 
her  to  run  away  with  an- 
other man.  The  man  who 
elopes  with  the  woman, 
however,  has  to  pay  the 
injured  husband  about 
two-thirds  of  the  amount 
he  paid  the  woman's  father 
for  her. 

The  photo,  reproduced 
above  was  taken  in  April 
during  the  "flood  season  " 
by  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  and  living 
in  Toronto.  "  I  was  travel- 
ling across  the  continent 
during  the  floods,"  he  says. 
"  Mile  after  mile  sped  by, 
but  the  only  prospect  to 


be  seen  was  the  dreary  one  indicated  in  my 
snap-shot.  Positively  the  only  strip  of  terra 
firma  visible  among  the  waste  of  waters  was 
the  railway  embankment  itself."  It  must  be 
confessed  that  this  journey  was  not  lacking  in 
impressiveness,  seeing  that  the  railway  line 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  vast  bridge 
across  a  seemingly  limitless  ocean. 

We  next  reproduce  a  photo,  which  shows  in 
a  new  and  remarkable  way  the  wonderful  wire- 
work  which  supports   the  great  weight  of  the 
Brooklyn    Suspension    Bridge  of  New  York. 
The  footway  is  situated   in  the   centre  of  the 
bridge.     The  avenues  directly  adjoining  it  on 
either   side   are  for   railroad  and  electric-car 
traffic  respectively  ;  whilst  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  are  two  more  avenues,  19ft.  in  width, 
for  vehicular  traffic.     Seen  from  inside,  as  it 
were,    the   spectacle   presented  by  the   huge 
network   of   steel  wires  is  very  curious  and 
impressive.     The  cables  from  which  the  wires 
are   strung   are  i6in.    in    diameter,    and  made 
up  of  about  five   thousand  wires  each  !     The 
mere  work    of  stringing   the   supporting   wires 
took   a   year   and  a   half  to  perform,  and  on 
one   occasion  a  bundle  of  them   broke   away, 
shooting  with  great  velocity  into  the  river,  but 
fortunately  causing  no  loss  of  life.    The  engineer 
and  his  son  fell  victims  to  the  work,  the  former 
dying   of   lockjaw   from   a    crushed    foot,   and 
the  other  being  attacked  by  a  peculiar  disease 
which     completely    destroyed    his    powers    of 
locomotion  for  a  time. 


18.— THIS    PHOTOGRAPH   SHOWS  THE  WONDERFUL  WIRE-WORK   SUPPORTING  THE   BROOKLYN    BRIDGE. 
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MISSIONARY   PERILS   AND   ADVENTURES       Rev.  A.  Le  Fenvre  and  Rev,  H  Cole,  C.M.S.     157 

Illustrati  ins  by  C.  J.  Staniland,  R.I.,  and  from  Photograpl  s. 

MOGADOR  TO  MOROCCO  CITY,  FROM  Tom  R,  .A'./.'../. 

Illustrations  from    Phol   graphs. 

MOOSE-HUNTING    IN  THE  BACKWOODS  L  P.  Silver,  Halifax,  H.S,      tol 

Illustrations  from   i  phs. 

MOUNTAIN  CLIMB  IN    I  CANNIBAL  ISLE,  OUR        Urs.  Malcolm  Ross,  Wellington,  N.Z.     645 

Illustration,  from   Photographs. 

MUHARRAM   FESTIVAL  IN  HYDERABAD,  THE         Donald  Burrows,  Hyderabad. 

Illustrati  Photographs. 


"NEW  YORK  TIMES,"   HOW  A   "SCOOP"  WAS  WORKED  FOR  THE... 

Illustrati  Norman   II.   Hardy. 

NUNNERIES,  A  CITY  OF        

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 


Fiank  M.  While. 
Herbert  Vivian.       97 


OCEAN  CAVE,  A  NIGHT  IN  AN       Evelyn  Heal kco, 

Illustrations  from   Photographs. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS  107,  218,  .5.50,  443,  553- 

Illustrations  from  Photographs, 

OPIUM   FIENDS  WERE   FOUGHT  WITH  THE  CAMERA,  HOW  THE     ...  H.  W.  (  1S7 

Illustrati  oils  from   Photographs. 

OVERLAND  FLYER,  THE  "HOLD-UP"  OF  THE       .  .         Alfred  Burkkolder,  Sioiu  ■  617 

Illustration,  from   Photographs. 


PHILADELPHIA  ZOO,  A  TRAGFDY  OF  THE 

Illustrations  from  Photograph--. 

I'll.'   HARD   FISHING  AT  ST.   IVES 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

PRI/F  MINI'.,  THE  FIRE  AT  THE 
Illustrations  from  Photograrhs. 

PYRENEES,  THi:  HERMIT  OF  THE 

Illustrations  from   Photographs. 


As  told  by  Buffalo- Keeper  John  L  ver.     506 

C.  Davis.      177 

By  "  1 
.   A.  An 


RABBITS   IN  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA,  HOW  WE  FOUGHT  THE 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

RANCHO  OF  LIONS1  GORGE,  THE  ' 

Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse. 

RIDE  FOR  A    LADY   HELP,   MY        Mrs.  <'■   '■   "'■ 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

RIDE  THROUGH  THE   PUSH  FOR  THE  DOCTOR,   A  ■■   Miry  /, 

Illustrations  from   Photographs. 


SAHARA.   A   LADY   IX  THE  UXFXPLORED 

Illustrations  from   Photograph*- 


Madame  Jean  Pommerol.       j4 


THE    WIDE    WORLD     MAGAZINE. 


l'AGh 

SAMOYEDE  CARAVAN,  ON    [TIE  MARCH  WITH  A Ernest  Ward  Lowry.     427 

Illustrations  from  Photo 

SCHINZNACH,  THE  MYSTERIOUS  COTTAGE  OF       ...        Madam,    Tschopp,  Rkeinje/den,  Switzerland.     640 
Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

SEALING  IN  THE  WHITE  SEA        Ernest  Ward  Lowry.     544 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

SOMALILAND,  WITH  A  CAMERA  IN        Victor  Gocdorp,  Paris.  .  496 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  MY  EXPERIENCE  OF  A        Captain  R.  K.  Hatlersley,  F.R.G.S.     592 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

SPIDERS  OF  MADAGASCAR,  THE  SILK-SPINNING J.E.Whitby.     524 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 


THIRST.  THE  HORRORS  OF 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

TIGER,  WALKED  OFF  BY  A 

Illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse. 

TOYS  IN  SIAM,  CHILDREN'S  

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

TREE-PLANTING  FESTIVAL  IN  ROME,  THE  CHILDREN'S 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

TRIPOLI,  IN  THE  CITY  OF 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

TRIPOLI,  MY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  FORTRESS  OF 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

TUN-GWINNE,  THE  DACOIT,  HOW  WE  CAPTURED...    Capta 

Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland,  R.  I.,  and  from  Photographs. 

TWENTY-MILE  "STRIKE/'  ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  . 

Illustrations  by  Norman  H.   Hardy,  and  from  a    Photograph. 


w. 


...fohit  Marshall,  Kalgoorlic.  63 

.7.    Turton,  for/tat,  Assam.  563 

I  [any  Hillman.  362 

Mrs.   Herbert   Vivian.  233 

M.  de  Filch,    Tripoli.  599 

Arif  Haidar.  266 

II  Graves,  Mogoh,  Upper  Burma.  227 

Leroy  Pellelier,  San  Jose,  Cal.  581 


UPPER  YANGTSE,  ON  THE  RAPIDS  OF  THE 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 


Lieut,  ami  Commdr.  H.  E.  Hillman,  R.N.     534 


VENEZUELA,  WHAT  A  FOREIGNER  SAW  IN 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

VICTORIA  WEST,  THE  FLOOD  THAT  STRUCK 

Illustrations  by  Norman  H.   Hardy,  and  from  a  Photograph. 


Walter  Shelaber.     284 
Mrs.   W.  /.  H.  Soul.     239 


WALRUS,  MY  "DEAD"  

Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland,  R.I.,  and  from  a  Photograph. 

WEDDING   FETES  OF  GREZ-DOICEAU,  THE    ... 

Illustrations  from  Photographs. 


Roswell  F.  Morse.     412 
/.  E.  Whitby.     57S 
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